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PREFACE  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  EDITION* 

Fine  anihor  of  tbe  following  work  submits  it  to  the  Public  with  a  few 
rema**ks  explanatory  of  its  Plan,  and  ol  the  endeavors  of  the  writer  "r 
prepare  a  useful  and  interesting  text-book  on  the  subject  of  Genera! 
DL«tory, 

In  the  impoilant  departments  of  Grecian  and  Roman  Ilistory  he  hai 
Mined  to  embody  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  the  best  modem 
writers,  especially  Thirlwall  and  Grote  in  Grecian,  and  Niebuhr  and 
'  Arnold  in  Roman  History ;  and  in  both  Ancient  and  Modern  History  he 
has  carefully  examined  disputed  points  of  interest,  with  the  hope  of 
avoiding  all  important  antiquated  errors. 

By  endeavoring  to  keep  tlte  attention  of  the  student  fixed  on  the 
History  of  the  most  important  nations — grouping  around  them,  and  treat- 
ing as  of  secondary  importance,  the  history  of  others,— *and  by  bringing 
out  in  bold  relief  the  main  subjects  of  history,  to  the  exclusion  of  coio« 
ativelj'  unim{K)rtant  collateral  details,  he  has  given  greater  fulness 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible  to  Grecian,  Roman,  German,  French,  and 
English  history,  and  preserved  a  considerable  degree  of  unity  in  the  nar- 
rative ;  while  the  importance  of  rendering  the  whole  as  interesting  to  tlie 
student  as- possible,  has  been  kept  constantly  in  view. 

The  numerous  Notes  throughout  the  work  were  not  only  thought 
necessary  to  the  geographical  elucidation  of  the  narrative,  by  giving  to 
events  a  distinct  "  local  habitation,"  but  they  also  supply  much  useful  ex- 
planatory historical  information,  nor  easily  attainable  by  the  student,  and 
which  could  not  be  introduced  into  the  text  without  frequent  digressions 
tliat  would  impair  the  unity  of  tlje  anbject. 

In  additioL  to  the  Table  of  Contents,  which  contains  a  general  analysis 
of  the  whole  work,  a  somewhat  minute  analysis  of  each  Chapter  or  Sec- 
tion, given  at  the  beginning  of  each,  is  designed  for  the  use  of  teachers 
and  i»npi\s,  in  place  of  questions. 

*  In  tbs  *«  :3GhooI  RdiUon,'*  Part  III.,  containiBg  **■  OuUiuee  of  the  Philoeophj  of  HiikNV  "  li 


^v  PREFACE. 

The  author  has  devoted  less  space  to  the  History  cf  ihe  United  States 
of  America  than  is  found  in  most  similar  works,  for  the  reason  that  h# 
has  already  published  for  the  use  of  scliools,  a  "  HLstory  of  the  United 
Btates,"  and  also  a  larger  "  American  History ;"  and,  furthermore,  thi* 
as  the  present  work  is  designed  as  a  text-book  for  American  studenta, 
who  have,  or  who  should  have  previously  studied  the  separate  history  of 
their  own  country,  it  is  unnecessary,  and,  indeed,  impossible,  to  rei»eat  the 
same  matter  here  in  detail ;  and  something  more  than  so  meagre  %n 
abridgment  of  our  country's  annals  as  a  General  History  must  noo- 
ossarily  be  confined  to,  is  universally  demanded. 

The  author  is  not  ignorant  that  he  will  very  probably  be  charged  with 
presumption  in  heading  Part  HI.  of  tlie  present  work  with  the  am- 
bitious title  of  "  Philosophy  of  History,"  although  he  professes  to  give 
only  its  '*  Outlines ;"  nor  is  he  ignorant  that  a  great  critic  has  expressed 
the  sentiment,  that  as  the  vast  Chaos  of  Being  is  unfathomable  by  Human 
Experience,  so  the  Philosophy  of  all  Histoi-y,  could  it  be  written,  would 
require  Infinite  wisdom  to  understand  it.  But  although  the  whole  mean- 
mg  of  what  has  been  recorded  lies  far  beyond  us,  the  fact  should  not 
deter  us  from  a  plausible  explanation  of  what  U  known,  i^  haply,  we  may 
thereby  lead  others  to  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the  true  spirit — ^the 
Qeidiis  of  History — and  the  great  lessons,  social,  moral,  and  political, 
which  it  teaches.  With  the  explanatory  remark  that  our  brief  and  very 
imperfect  sketches  of  the  Philosophy  of  History  were  not  designed  to  en- 
lighten the  advanced  historical  scholai*,  but  to  lead  the  student  beyond 
the  narrow  circle  of  facts,  back  to  their  causes,  and  onward  to  some  of 
the  impoi-t>.nt  deductions  which  the  greatest  historians  have  drawn  from 
them,  we  present  these  closing  chaptera  as  a  brief  compend  of  the  history 
of  Civilization,  in  which  we  have  aimed  to  do  justice  to  the  cause  of  Re- 
ligion, Intelligence,  and  Virtue,  and  the  cause  of  Democracy, — ^the  great 
agents  of  regeneration  and  Human  Progress; — and  Ave  commend  thu 
portion  of  our  work  to  the  candor  of  those  who  have  the  charity  to  ap- 
preciate our  object,  and  the  liberality  to  connect  with  it  our  disckimer 
of  any  other  merit  than  that  of  having  laboriously  gathered  and  analyzed 
the  results  of  the  researches  of  others,  and  reconstructed  them  with  somi 
degree  of  miity  of  plan,  anc^  for  a  good  purpose,  into  these  fonus  of  ( ni 
own. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

THE  EARLY  AGES  OF  THE  WORLD,  PRIOR  TO  THE  COMMEKCl 

MENT  OF  GRECIAN  HISTORY. 

ANALYSIS.  1.  Th^  Crbatioh.  The  Airth  a  chaotic  masa.  Oeation  of  light.  Separatloa 
|f  land  and  water.— 3.  Vegetable  lifia.  The  bea\'eiily  bodiea.  Animal  life.  -«.  God^  bleasUig 
Ml  his  works.  Creation  of  man.  Dominion  given  to  him.  Institution  of  the  tabbath.— 4.  Am- 
TBDiLuviAN  History.  The  subjects  treated  of.— 5.  Tlie  earth  Immediately  after  tlie  deluge. 
Tlie  inheritance  given  to  Noah  and  his  cliildren.— 6.  Tlie  building  of  hubvL  [Euphrates.  Ceo- 
grapbical  and  historical  accoiml  of  the  surrounding  country.]    Conftaslon  of  tongtiesi  and  di^  . 

persion  of  the  human  family.— 7.  Supposeil  directions  taken  by  Noah  and  his  sons.— 8.  Egypt*  i 

IAN  HisTOKY.  Mis' /aim,  the  founder  of  the  Egyptian  nation.  [Egypt.]  The  government 
established  by  him  Subverted  by  Mines,  3400  B.  C— 9.  Aocowiu  given  by  Herod' otus,  Job6- 
l^ua,  and  otiiers  [Memphis  and  Thebes.  Description  of.]  Traditions  lelatinff  to  Mfnes. 
His  great  celebrivy.  [The  Nilo.]— 10.  Egyptian  history  fW>m  Mines  to  Abraham.  Tlie  ewction 
of  the- Egyptian  pyramids.  [Description  of  them.]  Evidences  of  Egyptian  elTlIizatlon  during 
Ihetimeof  Abraham.— 11.  Tlie  Shepherd  Kings  in  I<ower  Egypt  Their  fliial  expulsion,  1900 
B.  C.  Josepti,  govenior  of  li^ypt.  [(>oshen.]  Commencement  of  Grecian  history.— 13.  Ahia- 
TIC  UisToav.  [Assyria.  Nineveh.]  Ashur  and  Nimrod.  [Babylon.]  The  worship  of  Nim- 
rod.— 13.  Conflicting  accounts  of  Ninus.  Assyria  and  Babylon  during  his  reign,  and  that  of  bit 
juooeseor.— 14.  Account  of  i^miramis.  Her  conquests,  tuc  [Indus  R.]  The  history  of  Assy* 
Hh  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Semir'  amis. 

1.  The  history  of  the  world  which  we  inhabit  commenoes  with 
Ihe  first  act  of  creation,  when,  in  the  language  of  Moses, 
Uie  earliest  sacred  historian,  "  God  created  the  heavens    ^  ™on*** 
tnd  the  earth."     We  are  told  that  the  earth  was  "  with- 
out form,  and  void" — a  shapeless,  chaotic  mass,  shrouded  in  a  mau- 
lie  of  darkness.     But  ^*  God  said,  let  there  be  light ;  and  there  wai 
light."     At  the  command  of  the  same  infinite  power  the  waters  rolled 
together  into  their  appointed  places,  forming  seas  and  oceans ;  and 
the  dry  land  appeared. 

2.  Then  the  mysteries  of  vegetable  life  began  to  start  into  being ; 
beautiful  shrubs  and  flowers  adorned  the  fields,  lofty  trees  waved  in 
the  forests,  and  herbs  and  grasses  covered  the  ground  with  verduro 
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TLe  stars,  those  gfms  of  evening,  shone  forth  in  the  sky ;  and  two 
greater  lights  were  set  in  the  firmament,  to  divide  the  day  from  the 
night,  and  to  he  "  for  signs,  and  (ox  seasons,  and  for  days  and  for 
years."  Then  the  finny- tribes  sported  in  "the  waters  of  the  seas," 
the  birds  of  heaven  filled  the  air  with  their  melody,  and  the  earth 
brought  forth  abundantly  "  cattle  and  creeping  things,*"  and  "  every 
living  creature  after  its  kind." 

3.  And  when  the  Almighty  architect  looked  upon  the  objects  of 
creation,  he  saw  that  "  all  were  good,"  and  he  blessed  the  works  >f 
his  hands.  Then  he  "  created  man*  in  his  own  image ;"  in  the  like- 
ness of  Gk>d,  "  male  and  female  created  he  them ;"  and  he  gave 
them  "  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the 
air,  and.  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth."  This 
was  the  last  great  act  of  creation,  and  thus  God  ended  the  work 
which  he  had  made ;  and  having  rested  from  his  labors,  he  sanctified 
a  sabbath  or  day  of  rest,  ever  to  be  kept  holy,  in  grateful  remem- 
brance of  Him  who  made  all  things,  and  who  bestows  upon  man  all 
the  blessings  which  he  enjoys. 

4.  The  only  history  of  the  human  family  from  the  creation  of 
n.  ANTEDi-  Adam  to  the  time  of  the  deluge,**  a  period  of  more  than 
LuviAN  Hi&>    two  thousand  years,  is  contained  in  the  first  six  chap- 

'^^^'  ters  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  Moses  more  than  fourteen  hundred  years  after  the  flood.  The 
fall  of  our  first  parents  from  a  state  of  innocence  and  purity,  the 
transgression  of  Gain  and  the  death  of  Abel,  together  with  a  gen- 
ealogy of  the  patriarchs,  and  an  account  of  the  exceeding  wicked- 
ness of  mankind,  are  the  principal  subjects  treated  of  in  the  brief 
history  of  the  antediluvian  world. 

5.  When  Noah  and  his  family  came  forth  from  the  ark,  after  the 
deluge  had  subsided,  the  earth  was  again  a  barren  waste ;  for  the 
waters  had  prevailed  exceedingly,  so  that  the  hill-tops  and  the  moun 
tains  were  covered ;  and  every  fowl,  and  beast,  and  creeping  thing, 
and  every  man  that  had  been  left  exposed  to  the  raging  flood,  had 
been  destroyed  from  the  earth.  Noah  only  remained  alive,  and 
they  that  had  been  saved  with  him  in  the  ark ;  and  to  him,  and  his 
three  sons,  whose  names  were  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  the  whole 
darth  was  now  given  for  an  inheritance. 

6.  About  two  hundred  years  after  the  flood,  we  find  the  sons  of 
Noah  and  their  descendants,  or  many  of  them,  assembled  on  the 
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banks  of  the  Euphrates/  in  a  region  called  the  ''  Land  of  Shinar/' 
and  there  beginning  to  build  a  city, — ^together  with  a  tower,  whoso 
top,  they  boasted,  should  reach  unto  heayen.  But  the  Lord  came 
down  to  see  the  city  and  the  tower  which  the  children  of  men  in 
their  pride  and  impiety  were  building ;  and  he  there  confounded  the 
language  of  the  workmen,  that  they  might  not  understand  one  an- 
other ;  and  thus  the  building  of  the  tower,  which  was  called  Babel, 
was  abandoned,  and  the  people  were  scattered  abroad  over  the  whole 
earth. . 

7.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Noah  himself,  after  this  event, 
journeyed  eastward,  and  founded  the  empire  of  China ;  that  Shem 
was  the  father  of  the  natious  of  Southern  Asia ;  that  Ham  peopled 
Egypt;  and  that  the  descendants  of  Japheth  migrated  westward 
and  settled  in  the  countries  of  Europe,  or,  as  they  are  called  in 
Scripture,  the  "  Isles  of  the  Gentiles." 

8.  Soon  after  the  dispersion  of  mankind  from  Babel,  it  is  supposed 
that  Mis'  raim,  one  of  the  sous  of  Ham,  journeyed  into 

Egypt,*  where  he  became  the  founder  of  the  most  ancient  '""m^YOEY*" 
and  renowned  nation  of  antiquity.     The  government  es- 
tablished by  him  is  believed  to  have  been  that  of  an  aristocratic 

1.  The  Eupkratetf  the  most  considerable  river  of  Western  Asia,  has  its  sources  In  the  table 
lauds  of  Armenia,  attoiit  ninety  miles  frum  the  south-eastern  borders  of  the  Black  Sea.  The 
sources  of  the  Tigris  are  in  the  same  r^on,  but  further  south.  The  general  direction  of  both 
rivers  is  soutb-east,  to  tlieir  entrance  into  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  {Hrt  Mapy  p,  15.)  So 
late  as  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  each  of  thc^e  rivers  |)re!M;rved  a  separate  course  to  the 
sea,  but  not  long  after  tltey  became  united  about  eighty  miles  from  their  moutti,  from  whieb 
pmnt  they  have  ever  since  continued  to  flow  in  a  sini^Ie  stream.  Both  rivers  are  naviia^ble  a 
eottsiderable  distance^ — both  have  their  regular  inundations ;  rising  twice  a  year — tirst  in  De- 
cember, in  consequence  of  the  autumnal  rains;  and  next  from  March  till  June,  owing  to  the 
melting  of  the  mountain  snows.  The  Scriptures  place  the  Garden  of  £deu  on  the  banks  of  the 
Baphrates,  but  the  exact  site  is  unknown. 

We  loam  that  soon  after  the  deluge,  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  two  rivers  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  where  stood  the  tower  of  Babel,  was  known  m  the  JmhU  of  Skitiar :  aftervrards  the 
empire  of  Assyria  or  Babylon  flourished  here ;  and  sliU  later,  the  country  between  the  tw& 
rivOTs  was  called  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  M'-sopotamia^—^  com|K>uiid  of  two  Greek  wcrdtk. 
^air«os  and  potamo»^  signifying  ^between  the  rivers.^*  In  ancient  times  the  banks  of  bc^tb 
Hvers  were  studded  with  cities  of  the  first  rank.  On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris  stood 
iiineveh ;  and  on  l>oth  sides  of  the  Euphrates  stocKl  the  mighty  Babylon,  **  the  glory  oi  king- 
dmns,'*  and  **the  beauty  of  the  Chuldee^s  excellency."  Lowel-  Mesopotamia,  both  above  and 
Mow  Babylmi,  was  anciently  intersected  by  canals  in  every  direction,  many  of  which  can  sUB 
be  Iraoeil;  and  some  of  them  could  easily  be  restored  to  their  original  condition.  {Set 
Maf^pAb,) 

X  Ancient  Eotvt,  called  by  th^  Hebrews  Mig'raim,  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  por* 
lions;  Upper  or  Southern  Egypt,  of  which  Thebes  was  the  capital,  and  Lower  £g}'pt,  whose 
ca|>ital  was  Memphis.  That  portion  of  I^wcr^gypt  embraced  within  the  mouths  or  outlets  of 
the  NilAf  the  Greeks  aftei  wards  called  the  Delta^  from  its  resemblanoe  to  the  form  of  the 
Qfeek  luUer  of  that  name.  (A)  Ancient  Egypt  probably  embraced  ail  of  the  present  Nubia^ 
and  pei^ps  a  part  of  Abyssinia.    Moilern  Ejjjpt  is  buundud  on  the  North  by  the  Meditorra* 
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priesthood,  whcse  members  were  the  patrons  of  the  arts  and  soienoes 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  nation  was  divided  into  three  distino: 
classes, — ^the  priests,  the  military,  and  the  people ; — the  two  former 
holding  the  latter  and  most  numerous  body  in  subjection.  After 
this  government  had  existed  nearly  two  centuries,  under  rulers  whose 
names  have  perished,  Menes,  a  military  chieftain,  is  supposed  to 
have  subverted  the  ancient  sacerdotal  despotism,  and  to  have  estab- 
lished thp  first  civil  monarchy,  about  2400  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Menes  was  the  first  Pliariwh,  a  name  common  to  all  the  kingf 
of  Egypt. 

9.  Upon  the  authority  of  Herod'  otus*  and  Josephus,'  to  the  first 
king,  Menes,  is  attributed  the  founding  of  Memphis,'  probably  the 
most  ancient  city  in  Egypt.  Otlior  writers  ascribe  to  him  the  build- 
ing of  Thebes^  also ;  but  some  suppose  that  Thebes  was  built  many 

lean,  on  the  east  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  south  by  Nubia,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  (ireat  Desert  and  the  province  of  Rarca. 

Tlie  ctillivated  portion  of  Egypt,  embraced  mostly  within  a  narrow  valley  of  fW>m  five  ti 
twenty  miles  in  width,  Is  indebted  wholly  to  the  annual  inundations  of  the  Nile  for  its  fertility 
and  without  them,  would  soon  become  a  barren  waste.    The  rivekJ^egins  to  swell,  in  its  higher 
parts,  in  April ;  but  at  the  Delta  no  increase  occurs  until  the  begiiming  of  June.    Its  greatest 
hoighi  there  is  in  September,  when  the  Delta  ts  almost  entirely  under  water.    Ry  the  end  of 
November  the  waters  leave  the  land  altogether,  having  deposited  a  rich  alluvium.    Then  the 
llgyptian  spring  commences,  at  a  season  corresponding  to  our  winter,  when  the  whole  country, 
covered  with  a  vivid  green,  bears  the  aspect  of  a  fVuitful  garden.    (Jt#.7p,  p.  15.  i 
1.  Herod' otv 8— ihe  earliest  of  tlie  Greek  historians:  bom  484  B.  C, 
il  Josiphus — a  celebrated  Jewish  historian :  bom  at  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  37. 

3.  Memphis^  a  /araOus  city  of  Egypt,  whose  origin  dates  beyond  the  period  of  authentic  hi»> 
tory,  is  supposed  4o  have  stood  on  the  westem  bank  of  the  Nile^  about  flOeen  miles  south  from 
the  apex  of  the  Delta — the  point  whence  the  waters  of  the  river  diverge  tt>  enter  the  sea  by 
different  channels.  But  few  relics  of  its  magnificence  now  occupy  the  groiirxi  where  the  city 
once  stood,  the  materials  having  been  mostly  removed  for  the  building  of  motiern  edifices.  At 
the  time  of  our  Stiviour,  Memphis  was  the  second  city  in  Egypt,  and  next  in  importance  to 
Alexandria,  the  capital ;  but  its  decay  had  already  begun.  Even  in  the  twelfth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  after  the  lapse  of  four  thousand  years  from  its  origin,  it  is  described  by  an  Orien- 
tal writer  as  containing  **  works  so  wonderful  that  they  confound  even  a  reflecting  mind,  and 
web  as  the  most  eloquent  would  not  be  able  to  describe.'^    {'^ffp^  V*  15.) 

4.  The  ruins  of  Thebeft^  "the  capital  of  a  by-gone  world,"  are  »ituate«l  in  the  narrow  valley 
of  the  Nile,  in  Upper  Egypt,  extending  about  seven  miles  along  both  banks  of  the  river.  Here 
■r<>  still  to  be  seen  magnifloent  ruins  of  t«mples,  palaces,  colossal  statues,  obelisks,  and  tofibs, 
which  attest  the  exceeding  wealth  and  power  of  the  early  Egyptians.  The  city  is  supposed  to 
have  attained  its  greatest  splendor  about  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  On 
ttie  east  side  of  the  river  the  principal  mins  are  those  of  Camac  and  l^uxor,  about  a  mile  and  a 
balf  apart.  Among  the  former  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Aramon,  the  Jupitei 
of  Ihe  Egyptians,  covering  more  than  nine  acres  of  ground.  A  large  portion  of  this  stupendoot 
itnicture  is  still  standing.  The  principal  front  to  this  building  is  368  feet  in  length,  and  148  Ibal 
In  height,  with  a  door-way  in  tlie  middle  64  feet  high.  One  of  the  halls  in  this  vast  building 
oovws  an  area  of  more  tlian  an  acre  and  a  quarter;  and  its  roof,  consisting  of  enormous  slabt 
M*  stone,  has  been  supported  by  134  huge  eolumns.  The  roof  of  what  is  supp<>»ed  to  have  been 
'be  sanctuary,  or  phioe  from  which  the  oracles  were  delivered,  is  compojwnl  of  three  blocks  of 
granite,  painted  with  clusters  of  gil  stars  on  a  blue  grotmd.  The  entrrjiee  to  this  room  wii 
marktHl  by  four  noble  obelisks,  each  7U  feet  high,  iliree  of  whiah  are  now  aland  inc.    At  l/ixoi 
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oentaries  later.  M^Des  appears  to  have  been  oooupic*!,  during  most 
of  his  reign,  in  wars  with  foreign  nations  to  us  unknown.  According 
to  numerous  traditions,  recorded  in  later  ages,  he  also  cultivated  the 
Arts  of  peace ;  he  protected  religion  and  the  priesthood,  and  erected 
temples ;  he  built  walls  of  defence  on  the  frontier  of  his  kingdom — 
and  he  dug  numerous  canals,  and  constructed  dikes,  both  to  draw  off 
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ve  lo  be  seen  the  remslns  of  a  maprnlflcent  palace,  about  800  feet  In  length  by  900  f d  wtJtli. 
On  ofrch  side  of  the  doorway  is  a  coloaiwl  statue,  measnrinff  44  feci  ttom  the  gmund.  Frontinf 
Vaem  statues  were  two  obelisks,  each  fonned  of  a  single  block  of  red  granite,  8(1  feet  in  height, 
and  beautifully  sculptured.  A  fl»w  years  ago  one  of  the^w  obelisks  wiis  taken  down,  and  cou- 
rted, at  great  expense,  to  the  citf  of  Paris,  where  it  has  h(«n  ervctod  in  the  Place  de  laCoi^ 
eorde.  A«no  ig  the  ruins  on  the  west  side  of  the  rit^er,  at  i^ledinet  Abou,  are  two  sitting  colossal 
Igurea,  each  ubont  M  Odei  in  height,  snp|M>rted  by  pedestals  of  correAiMuidiiiv  dimensions.  Ov 
the  sane  rfdc  of  the  river,  in  the  mountain-range  that  skirts  the  valley,  and  west war«l  of  tht 
mins,  are  tlie  fomous  catacombs,  or  buri«*-plaees  of  the  ancient  bibabitart8,^xoavated  \m  tiM 
•olid  rock.    iJUap^  p,  i5J 
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the  waters  of  the  Nile'  for  enriching  the  cultiTated  lands,  and  to 
prevent  inundations.  His  name  is  common  in  ancient  records,  while 
many  subsequent  monarchs  of  Egypt  have  been  forgotten.  Monu- 
ments still  exist  which  attest  the  veneration  in  which  he  was  hela 
by  his  posterity. 

10.  From  the  time  of  Menes  until  about  the  21st  century  before 
Christ,  the  period  when  Abraham  is  supposed  to  have  visited  Egypt,' 
little  is  known  of  Egyptian  history.  It  appears,  however,  from 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  first  iQterpreted  in  the  present  century,  and 
sorroborated  by  traditions  and  some  vague  historic  records,  that  the 
greatest  Egyptian  pyramids*  were  erected  three  or  four  hundred 
years  before  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  eight  or  nine  hundred  years 
before  the  era  of  Moses, — showing  a  truly  astonishing  degree  of 
power  and.  grandeur  attained  by  the  Egyptian  monarchy  more  than 
four  thousand  years  ago.     When  Abraham  visited  Egypt  he  was  re- 

1.  The  JV<7e,'a  large  river  of  eastern  Africa,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  White  River  and 
the  Blue  River  in  the  country  of  Sennaar,  whence  the  united  stream  flows  northward,  in  a  very 
winding  course,  tlu-ough  Nubia  and  Egypt,  and  enters  the  Mediterranean  through  two  mouths, 
those  of  Rosetta  and  Damietta,  the  former  or  most  westerly  of  which  has  a  width  of  about  1800 
feet ;  and  the  latter  of  about  900.  The  Rosetta  channel  has  a  depth  of  about  five  feet  in  the  dry 
season,  and  the  Damietta  channel  of  seven  or  eight  feet  when  the  river  is  lowest.  Formerly  the 
Nile  entered  the  sea  by  seven  diflerent  channels,  several  of  wliich  still  occasionally  serve  for 
canals,  and  purposes  of  irrigation.  During  the  last  tliirteen  hundred  miles  of  its  course,  the 
Nile  receives  no  tributary  on  either  »de.  The  fVkite  river,  generally  regarded  as  the  true  Nile, 
about  whose  sounce  no  satisfactory  knowledge  has  yet  been  obtained,  is  supposed  to  hav6  its 
rise  in  the  highlands  of  Centrsil  Africa,  north  of  the  Equator.    {Map,  p.  15.) 

3.  The  ppramidg  of  Egypt  are  vast  ariiflclal  structures,  most  of  them  of  stone,  scattered  a* 
drregular  inler>'als  along  the  western  valley  of  the  Nile  from  Meroe,  (Mer-o-we)  in  modem 
Nubia,  to  the  site  of  ancient  Memphis  near  Cairo.  (Ki-ro.)  The  largest,  best  known,  and  most 
celebrated,  are  the  three  pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  situated  qu  /l  platform  of  rock  about  150  feet 
aoove  the  level  of  the  surrounding  desert,  near  the  ruins  of  Alemphis,  8»veii  or  eight  miles 
•outh-west  from  Cairo.  Tlie  largest  of  theses  the  famous  pyramid  of  Cheops,  is  a  gigantic  struo> 
ture,  the  base  of  which  covers  a  siu^ace  of  about  eleven  acres.  The  sides  of  the  base  corro' 
Bp>nd  in  direction  with  the  foar  cardinal  points,  and  each  measures,  at  the  foundation,  746  feeu 
The  perpendicular  height  is  about  480  feet,  which  is  43  feet  9  inches  higher  than  St.  Peters  al 
Rome,  the  loftiest  ediflceof  modem  times.  This  huge  fabric  consists  of  two  hundred  and  sty 
layers  of  vast  blocks  of  stone,  rising  above  each  other  in  the  form  of  steps,  the  thicknes.1  of 
which  din>inishes  as  the  height  of  the  pyramid  increases,  the  lower  layers  being  nearly  five  fee* 
tn  thictp<»s,  and  th  •.  upper  ones  about  eighteen  inches.  The  summit  of  the  pyramid  appnarp 
W)  have  been,  originally,  a  level  platform,  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  square.  Within  this  pyramid 
wveral  chambers  have  been  discovered,  lined  with  immcnise  slabs  of  granite,  which  must  here 
been  conveyed  thither  from  a  great  distance  up  the  Nile.  The  second  pyrauiid  at  Ohlxeh  is 
ooated  over  with  poM'il'ed  stone  140  feet  downwards  lY^m  the  summit,  thereby  removing  the 
inequalities  occasioned  by  the  steiis,  and  remlering  the  surface  smooth  aiul  uniform.  Herod' o* 
Mis  states,  from  information  derived  from  the  Egyptian  priests,  that  one  hundred  thousand  mer 
irere  employed  twenty  years  in  constructing  the  great  pyramid  of  Ghizeh,  and  that  ten  yean 
nad  been  spent,  previously,  in  quarrying  the  stones  and  conveying  them  to  the  ptaoe.  The  re* 
maining  pyramids  of  Eg>'pt  correspond,  in  their  ge'ieral  character,  with  the  one  described,  wit)^ 
the  <9xoeption  that  several  of  them  are  constructed  of  sun-burnt  brick.  N  >  reasonable  douo 
•on  exists  that  the  pyrnmids  were  designed  as  the  burial  places  of  kings. 

a.  «J77  h.  C. 
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reived  with  the  hospitality  and  kindness  heoomiug  a  civilized  nation ) 
mud  when  he  left  Egypt,  to  return  to  his  own  country,  thu  niliug 
monarch  dismissed  him  and  all  his  people,  ^'  rich  in  cattle,  in  fiil?er, 
and  in  gold.'' 

1 1.  Nearly  a  }mndred  years  before  the  time  of  Abraham's  visit  to 
Egypt,  Lower  Egypt  had  been  invaded  and  subdued''  by  the  Hye'sos, 
or  Shepherd  Kings,  a  roving  people  fron:  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Alediterranean,  —probably  the  same  that  were  kncwn,  at  a  later 
period,  in  sacred  history^  as  the  Philistines,  and  still  later  as  the 
Phoenicians  Kings  of  this  race  continued  to  rule  over  Lower  Eg}7 1 
daring  a  period  of  260  years,  but  they  were  finally  expelled,*'  and 
driven  back  to  their  original  seats  in  Asia.  During  their  dominion, 
Upper  Egypt,  with  Thebes  its  capital,  appear^  to  have  remained 
under  the  government  of  the  native  Egyptians.  A  few  years  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherd  Kings,  Joseph  was  appointed''  governor 
or  regent  of  Egypt  under  one  of  the  Pharaohs ;  and  the  family  of 
Jacob  was  settled^  in  the  land  of  Goshen.*  It  was  during  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Jsraelites  in  Egypt  that  we  date  the  commencement  of 
Grecian  history,  with  the  supposed  founding  of  Argos  by  In'  achus, 
1 856  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

12.  During  the  early  period  of  Egyptian  history  which  we  have 
described,  kingdoms  arose  and  mighty  cities  were  found- 
ed in  those  regions  of  Asia  first  peopled  by  the  imme-   ^h„^JJ^™ 
diate  descendants  of  Noah.      After  the  dispersion  of 
mankind  from  Babel,  Ashur,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shem,  remained  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  place;   and  by  many  he  is  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire,*  and  the  builder  of  Nineveh.*     Bnt 


i.  **The  land  of  Ooshen  lay  along  the  most  easterly  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  on  the  eiut 
of  it;  for  it  is  evident  that  at  the  time  of  the  Exodo  the  Israelites  did  not  cross  the  Nile,  (llale^ 
Abalysis  of  Chronology,  1.  374.)  ^l^he  *  land  of  Goshen*  was  l>etween  E^'pl  and  Cacaaii,  no! 
Qir  from  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile."  {See  Map^  p.  15.)  {Cockagne^g 
Hi  ft*  of  tk*i  Jew»y  p.  7.) 

2.  The  early  province  or  kingdom  of  Assyria,  is  usually  considered  as  having  been  on  (lis 
eoistern  bank  of  the  river  Tigris,  having  Nineveh  for  its  capital.  But  it  is  probable  IL at  both 
Nineveh  and  Babylon  belonged  to  Uie  early  Assyrian  empire,  and  that  these  two  cities  were  M 
Umes  the  utpitals  of  separate  monarchies,  and  at  times  united  under  one  government,  whoM 
lenitorios  were  ever  changing  by  conquest,  and  by  alliances  with  surrounding  tribes  or  uaticnt. 

X  The  ;ity  of  J^inevch  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the 
Bod^Ti  city  of  Mosul.  (See  Map,  p.  15.)  Its  site  was  probably  identical  with  that  of  the  pre> 
•ent  smidl  viIUu;e  of  Nunia,  aitd  what  is  called  th«  ^  tomb  of  Jonah;"  which  are  siirroujided  by 
T«st  h'japs  of  ruins,  iind  vestij^es  of  mounds,  from  which  bricks  and  piece!<  of  gypsum  are  dug 
nut,  n  ith  inscriptions  closely  resembiiug  those  found  among  the  ruins  of  Babylon. 

Of  'Jie  e:u'ly  history  of  Ninavflh  little  is  known.  Some  early  writers  describe  it  as  larger  Hum 
Baby  km;  but  little  depiiudiJioe  can  be  pbioed  on  their  statements.    It  is  believed,  howevei^ 
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otLcrs*  ascribe  tLis  honor  to  Nimrod,  a  grandson  of  Ham,  who,  a^  they 
suppose,  having  obtained  possession  of  the  provinces  of  Ashur,  built 
Niaevch,  and  encompassing  Babel  with  walls,  and  rebuilding  the  desert 
ed  cit}*,  raadft  it  the  capital  of  his  empire,  under  the  name  of  Babylon, 


llmt  the  walls  indtidcd,  besides  the  bnildin&cs  of  the  city,  a  lan^  extent  of  well-cultlrRted  gir 
deos  and  psisture  t^rouuds.  In  the  ninth  century  before  Christ,  it  was  dcscribtid  by  the  prophfl 
lcn£.L  as  *^an  exceedina:  threat  city  oT  three  days^  Journey,**  and  as  :,ontaining  ^inore  than  ^f 
Kors  thousand  iiersoiis  that  r.?'ild  not  dlstin<^uish  lielween  their  riafht  hand  and  their  left."  U 
t  generally  believed  that  the  expression  here  used  denoted  chtldmi^  and  that  the  entire  pcptl- 
jL'ion  :if  th>'j  city  numbered  seven  or  ei^^ht  hundred  ihousjind  souls. 

Nineveh  was  a  city  of  i^eat  coinnu*rcial  inij)ortance.  Tlie  prophet  Nahum  thus  aildreaMf 
ber:  "Tliou  lia.t  niulllplietl  thy  merchants  aljove  the  stars  of  heaven."  (ill.  16.)  Nineveh  wu 
he»ie^ed  and  taken  by  Arbaces  thw  Mede,  in  the  eighth  century  before  Christ ;  and  in  the  year 
8i*2  it  fell  into  the  iuinds  of  Ahtusuertis,  or  Cyaxares,  kins?  of  Mediii,  who  took  great  **s|>oil  of 
rilver  and  gold,  and  none  end  of  the  store  and  glory,  out  of  all  ber  pleasant  furniture,**  makini 
her  •* empty,  and  void,  and  waste.**    (Mnpy  p.  15.) 

1.  According  to  our  Rngl'sh  Bible  (Genesis,  x.  11),  *^^.thur  went  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Shi- 
Bar  (Babylon)  and  buildeil  Nineveti.**  But  by  many  this  reading  is  9np|K>scd  to  be  a  wrong 
translation,  and  that  the  |\issage  should  read,  **Fn)ni  that  land  he  (Nimrml)  went  forth  ioto 
Ashur,  (the  name  of  a  province,)  aiid  built  Nineveh.**  ("De  term  ilia  egressus  est  Assur  d 
asdiflcavlt  Nineveh.**  (See  Anthonys  Clatiaical  Dielionary,  article  Assyria.  Sec,  also,  the  subjeei 
exam1ne<l  in  Hale's  Analysis  of  ChronokiSfy,  i.  4;>()-l.) 

2.  Ancient  Hnbtf'tm^  once  the  greatest,  most  magniflcent,  and  most  powerful  city  of  the  world, 
stood  on  i)oth  sitlcs  of  the  river  Euplirates,  al>out  350  miles  ft'om  tlie  entrance  of  that  stream 
Into  the  Persian  (Julf.  The  biiilding  of  Babel  was  probably  the  commencement  of  the  city,  bnl 
It  Is  supposed  to  have  attained  its  greaiest  glory  during  the  reign  of  the  Assyrian  queen,  Serair- 
amis.  Different  writers  give  dilTerent  acccounts  of  the  extent  of  this  city.  Tlie  Creek  historian 
Herod' otus,  who  visited  It  in  the  fourth  century  before  (Christ,  while  its  walls  were  still  standiof 
and  much  of  Its  early  magniflcence  remaining,  described  It  as  a  pc^rfect  square,  the  walls  of 
each  side  being  12U  furlongs,  or  fifteen  miles  in  length.  According  to  this  computation  the  citj 
embraced  an  area  of  225  sqttare  iniles.  But  Diod6nis  reduces  the  supposed  area  to  72  sqiian 
miles;— equal,  however,  to  three  and  a  half  times  the  area  of  London,  with  all  its  snburiM 
Some  writers  have  supposed  that  the  city  contained  a  population  of  at  least  five  millions  ot 
people.  Others  have  reduced  this  estimate  to  one  million.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  th« 
whole  of  the  linmeuse  area  inclosed  by  the  walls  was  filled  with  tlie  buildings  of  a  oompaot 
eity. 

The  walls  of  Babylon,  which  were  built  of  large  bricks  cemented  with  bitumen,  are  said  to 
nave  been  3.50  feet  high,  and  87  feet  in  thickness,  flanked  with  lofty  towers,  and  pierced  by  100 
Vites  of  brass.  The  two  portions  of  the  city,  on  each  side  of  the  Euphrates,  were  connected  by 
a  bridge  of  stone,  which  rested  on  arches  of  the  same  material.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  BeluS| 
lupposed  to  have  been  the  tower  oi  Bai)el,  is  described  by  Herod'  otus  as  an  immense  strocinre^ 
•qunre  at  the  base,  and  rising,  In  eight  distinct  stories,  to  the  height  of  nearly  600  feet.  Herod'* 
•tus  ssiys  that  when  he  visited  Babylon  the  brazen  gates  of  this  temple  were  ^ill  to  be  seen, 
ri  J  that  In  the  upper  story  there  was  a  couch  magnificently  adorned,  and  near  it  a  table  >(  solU 
fold.  Herod'  otiis  also  mentions  n  statue  of  gold  twelve  onWts  high, — supposed  to  have  bees 
ilie  ^golden  image**  set  up  by  Nebiichadne/zar.  The  site  of  this  lemple  has  been  Identified  ai 
iliat  of  the  ruins  now  called  by  the  Arabs  the  "Birs  Nimroud,**  or  Towet  of  JSTimrod* 

Later  writers  than  Herod' otus  speak  of  a  tiumel  under  the  En phratesr— subterranean  banquet 
(Dg  rooms  of  brass— and  hanging  ganlens  (>levated  three  hundred  feet  above  the  city ;  but  an 
Herod' otus  h<  silent  on  these  points,  serious  doubts  have  been  e;itertained  of  the  existence  of 
these  structures. 

Nothing  now  remains  of  the  buildings  of  ancient  Babylon  but  Immense  and  shapeless  inaasiM 
ef  rains;  their  sites  being  partly  occupied  by  the  modem  and  meanly  built  town  of  Hillah,  on 
the  western  bank  ut  the  Euphrates.  This  town,  surrounded  by  mud  walls,  contdn^  a  mlxei 
Anblan  and  Jewish  population  of  ^  or  seven  thousand  souls.    (Ji/ap,  p.  15.) 
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about  GOO  years  after  the  d'jluge,  and  2555  years  before  the  Chris 
tian  era.  AftcY  his  death,  Niinrod  was  deified  for  bis  great  actions, 
tnd  called  Belus  :  and  it' is  supposed  that  the  tower  of  Babel,  risicg 
high  above  the  walls  of  Babylon,  but  still  in  an  unfinished  state,  was 
consecrated  to  his  worship. 

13.  While  some  believe  that  the  monarch  Ninus  was  the  son  of 
Nimrod,  and  that  Assyria  and  Babylon  formed  one  united  empire 
onder  the  immediate  successors  of  the  first  founder;  others  regard 
Ninus  as  an  Assyrian  prnice,  who,  by  concjuering  Babylon,  unit(>Q 
the  hitherto  separate  empires,  more  than  four  hundred  years  after 
the  reign  of  Nimrod;  while  others  still  regard  Ninus  as  only  a  \\cr' 
Bonification  of  Nineveh-*  During  the  reign  of  Ninus,  and  also 
during  that  of  his  supposed  queen  and  successor,  Semir'amis,  the 
boundaries  of  the  united  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  empires  are  said 
to  have  been  greatly  enlarged  by  conquest ;  but  the  accounts  that 
are  given  of  these  events  are  evidently  so  exaggerated,  that  little  re- 
liance can  be  placed  upon  them. 

14.  Semir'amis,  who  was  raised  from  an  humble  station  to  be- 
come the  queen  of  Ninus,  is  described  as  a  woman  of  uncommon 
courage  and  masculine  character,  the  main  object  of  whose  ambition 
was  to  immortalize  her  name  by  the  greatness  of  her  exploits.  Her 
conquests  are  said  to  have  embraced  nearly  all  the  then  known  world, 
exteijding  as  far  as  Central  Africa  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  far  as 
the  Indus,*  in  Asia,  ob  the  other.  She  is  said  to  have  raised,  at  one 
time,  an  army  of  more  than  three  millions  of  men,  and  to  have  em- 
ployed two  millions  of  workmen  in  adorning  Babylon — statemeuti 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  current  opinion  of  the  sparse  population 
of  the  world  at  this  early  period.  After  the  reign  of  Semir'amis, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  during  the  time  of  the  sojourn  of 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Assyria  foT 
more  than  thirty  generations. 

^  TIm  riiner  fndua^  or  Sinde,  riiee  in  the  Himmaleh  mountains,  and  ninntof  In  a  aoc  tl  v«A 
ird  direction  eoton  the  Arabian  Sea  near  the  wentem  extremity  of  HindoflUuu 

a.  Nlebnhi'B  Ancient  HIT.  1.  Sk, 
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CHAPTER   II. 

THE  FABULOUS   AND    LEGENDARY  PER10l>  Kjff   <*hftOIAB 

HISTORY : 

EXMNO  Vrmi   THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  TROJAN  VfASl^    1183   h    0. 

ANALTBia.    1.  Extent  of  Ancient  Greece.    Of  Moilera  Greece.    The  most  ancient  ntrnt  (% 
tiie  counlry.— 2.  The  two  general  divlsioiis  of  Modem  lirRece.    Bxteiti.  of  Xorlhcni  Greo(»  • 
Of  the  Morta.    Whole  area  of  the  country  80  renownfxl  in  al^tufj.— J.  T'.ie  ginioral  surface  oj 
dw  country.    Its  fertility.— 4.  Mountains  of  Greece.    Kl/fti-s.    dlirato.    The  seasons.    Soooory 
^assteal  assocfations. 

5.  Grecian  Mythology,  the  proper  introduction  to  Oirxj'an  history.— 6.  Cliaos.  Earth,  and 
Heaven.  The  offspring  of  Earth  and  U'  ranns.  [U'  runut ;  ♦he  Titans :  the  Cycldpee.]— 7.  V'  ranu« 
Is  dethroneil,  and  is  succeeded  by  Sat' urn.  [Tito  /vrios:  the  Giants:  and  the  Mcliaji  Nymphs. 
Venus.  Sat'  urn.  Jupiter.  Nep'  tune.  Pliito.}— 8.  War  of  th*<  Titans  ajpiiust  SsU'  uru.  War 
of  the  Giants  with  Jiipitcr.  The  result.  New  dynaity  of  the  gods.— 9.  Tlie  wives  of  Jiipiter. 
[Juno.]  His  oflbpring.  [Mer'ciiry.  Mars.  Ajtol'lo.  Vul'caii.  Di&na.  Miner' va.]  Othei 
celestial  divinities.  [C%re3.  Ves'ta.]— 10.  Other  deities  not  included  among  the  celestials. 
[Bac'chus.  Iris.  Hebe.  The  Muses.  The  Falet*.  The  Graces.]  Monsters.  [Harpies.  Gor'- 
gons.]  Rebellions  against  Jupiter.  [01ym'pns.}-ll.  Numbers,  and  character,  of  the  I^enda 
of  tb^  gods.    Vulgar  belief,  and  philosophical  explanations  of  them. 

IS.  Earlikst  Inhabitants  of  Grkkcb.  The  Pelas'  gians.  Tribes  included  imder  this 
name.- i:s.  Character  and  civilization  of  the  Pelas' gians.  [Cycldpean  Mtructitres.  Asia 
Blinor.]— 14.  Foreign  Settlers  in  Greece.  Reputed  foimdlng  of  Argos,  [Ar'goa.  Ar'* 
i^olis.  Oc6anu8.  In'achus.]  The  accounts  of  the  early  Grecian  settlements  not  reliaOle. — 15. 
The  foiuiding  of  Athens.  [At'  tica.  Ogy'  ges.]  The  elements  of  Grecian  civilization  attributed 
to  Ocrops.  The  story  of  C^crops  doubtless  fabulous.— 16.  Legend  of  the  contest  between  Mia- 
er'va  and  Nep'  tune. — 17.  Cran'  aus  and  Amphic'  tyon.  x>air  aus  aiul  Cad'  mus.  [Bieolia. 
Thebes.}  -18.  General  character  of  the  accounts  of  foreign  settlers  in  Greece.  Value  of  these  tra- 
ditions. The  probable  truth  in  relation  to  them,  which  accounts  for  the  intermixture  of  foreign 
with  Grecian  mythology.    [iGgean  Sea.] 

19.  The  Hellenes  appear  in  Thessaly,  about  1384  B.  C,  and  become  the  ruling  class  among 
llio  Grecians.— 30.  Hellen  the  son  of  Deucilion.  The  several  Grecian  tribes.  The  ^i>lian  tribe. 
—31.  The  Heroic  Age.  Our  knowledge  of  Grecian  history  during  this  period.  Character  and 
value  of  the  Heroic  l^;ends.  Tlie  most  important  of  them.  [Ist.  Hercules.  3d.  Theseus.'  3d« 
Argona<itic  expedition.  4th.  Theban  and  Ar'golic  war.]— 22.  The  Argonautic  ex|ie4ti«^n 
thought  the  most  important.  Prol)ably  a  poetic  Action.  [Samothrice.  Euxine  Se^i.]  Pft>l>ar 
biUty  of  naval  expeditions  at  this  early  period,  and  their  results.  [Minos.  Crete  ]— 33.  0|H:n 
tug  of  the  Trojan  war.  Its  alleged  causes'.  [Troy.  I^ced^e'  mon.] — ^34.  Paris,— the  fligiU-  <$ 
U<Jcn,--the  war  which  followed.— 35.  Remarks  on  the  supposed  reality  of  the  war.  [Ttie  fibbto 
ef  Hrten.] — ^26.  What  kind  ui  inith  is  to  t>e  extracted  tVom  Homer^s  account. 

Cotrmporary  History.- 1.  Our  limited  knowledge  of  cotemporary  history  during  thli 
pcHo^*.  Rome.  Europe.  Central  Western  Asia.  Egyptian  History. — 2.  The  conquests  of 
lenoft  tris.  [Libya.  Ethi6pia.  The  Ganges.  Thraclans  and  Scythians]  The  columis  erect- 
ed by  Sesos' tris.— 3,  Statues  of  Sesostris  at  Ipsam'boiU.  Historictd  sculptures. — I.  Fijuuirks 
on  the  evidences  of  the  existence  of  this  conqueror.  Tlie  cU)se  of  iiis  rcivn.  SuU»e(|ueiit 
Bgyptii  n  history.— 5.  The  Israelites  at  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  Grecian  history. 
TheJi  situation  after  the  death  of  Joseph.  Their  exodus  from  Eg}'pt,  1648  B.  C— 41.  Wander 
Id^'«  in  tho  wilderness     Passage  of  the  Jordan.    [Arabia.    Jordan     Palestiua]    Death  ol 
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M08M.  IsnuJ  during  the  time  of  Joshua  aud  the  elders.— 7.  I&rael  rulec  by  JudgM  until  tht 
time  of  Saul.  The  Israelites  fVeqnently  apostatize  to  idolatry.  [M6abites.  ClUiaaiiltM.}-^ 
Tlieir  deliveraici  from  the  Mid'  iauites  ar'i  Am  alekttes.  [I..ocalitie8  of  these  tribes.]— 9.  De- 
liveraase  from  the  Philistines  and  Am'  m<^ites.  [Loctilities  of  these  tribes.]  SamacMi,  EU,  aad 
SamueL    Saul  anointed  khig  over  Israel,  lilU  B.  C— 10.  Closing  remarks. 

1.  Greece,  which  is  the  Eoman  name  of  the  country  whose  his- 
t.  OKOGRApHi  ^^^y  ^®  ^®^*  proceed  to  narrate,  but  which  was  called 

OAL  DHscRip  by  the  natives  Hel^  las,  denoting  the  country  of  tho 
TioN.  Hellenes,  comprised,  in  its  most  flourishing  period, 
aearly  the  whole  of  the  great  eastern  peainsula  of  southern  Europe 
—extending  north  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  waters  of  the 
Grecian  Archipelago.  Modern  Greece,  however,  has  a  less  extent 
on  the  north,  as  Thes'  saly,  Epirus,  and  Macedonia  have  been  taken 
from  it,  and  annexed  to  the  Turkish  empire.  The  area  of  Modern 
Greece  is  less  than  that  of  Portugal ;  but  owing  to  the  irregularities 
of  its  shores,  its  range  of  seacoast  is  greater  than  that  of  the  whole 
of  Spain.  The  most  ancient  name  by  which  Greece  was  known  to 
other  nations  was  Ionia, — a  term  which  Josephus  derives  from  Ja- 
van,  the  son  of  Japhet,  and  grandson  of  Noah :  although  the  Greeks 
themselves  applied  the  term  lones  only  to  the  descendants  of  the 
fabulous  I'oriy  son  of  X 11  thus. 

2.  Modern  Greece  is  divided  into  two  principal  portions  : — North- 
ern Greece  or  Hel'  las,  and  Southern  Greece,  or  Morea — anciently 
called  Peloponnesus.  The  former  includes  the  country  of  the  an- 
cient Grecian  States,  Acarnania,  ^tolia,  Locris,  Phocis,  Doris, 
BcDotia,  Euboe'  a,  and  At'  tica ;  and  the  latter,  the  Peloponncsian 
States  of  E' lis,  Achaia,  Cor'inth,  Ar'golis,  Laconia,  and  Mess^nia; 
whose  localities  may  be  learned  from  the  accompanying  map.  The 
greatest  length  of  the  northern  portion,  which  is  from  north-west  to 
south  east,  is  about  two  hundred  miles,  with  an  average  width  of 
fifty  miles.  The  greatest  length  of  the  Morea,  which  is  from  north 
to  south,  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles.  The  whole  area  of 
the  country  so  renowned  in  history  under  the  name  of  Greece  or 
Hel'  las,  is  only  about  twenty  thousand  square  miles,  which  is  Iqm 
than  half  the  area  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

3.  The  general  surface  of  Greece  is  mountainous ;  and  almost  the 
only  fertile  spots  are  the  numerous  and  usually  narrow  plains  along 
the  sea-shore  and  the  banks  of  rivers,  or,  as  in  several  places,  large 
basins,  which  apparently  once  formed  the  beds  of  mountain  lakes. 
The  largest  tracts  of  level  country  are  in  western  Hel'  las,  and  along 
the  northern  and  north-western  shores  of  the  Morea. 
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4.  The  mountain  a  of  Greece  are  of  the  Alpine  character,  and  are 
remarkable  for  their  numerous  grottos  and  caverns.  Their  abrupt 
Bummits  never  rise  to  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow.  There  are  no 
navigable  rivers  in  Greece,  but  this  want  is  obviated  by  the  numerouH 
gulfs  and  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  indent  the  coast  on  every  side,  and 
thus  furnish  unusual  facilities  to  commerce,  while  they  add  to  the 
variety  and  beauty  of  the  scenery.  The  climate  of  Greece  is  for  iht 
Jiost  part  healthy,  except  in  the  low  and  marshy  tracts  around  the 
shores  and  lakes.  The  winters  are  short.  Spring  and  autumn  are 
rainy  seasons,  when  many  parts  of  the  country  are  inundated ;  \n\ 
during  the  whole  summer,  which  comprises  half  the  year,  a  cloud  in 
the  sky  is  rare  in  several  parts  of  the  country.  Grecian  scenery  ia 
unsurpassed  in  romantic  wildness  and  beauty ;  but  our  deepest  inter- 
est in  the  country  arises  from  its  classical  associations,  and  rhe  ruinf 
of  ancient  art  and  splendor  scattered  over  it. 

5.  As  the  Greeks,  in  common  with  the  Egyptians  and  other  East 
em  nations,  placed  the  reign  of  the  gods  anterior  to  the 

race  of  mortals,  therefore  Grecian  mythology*  forms  the    ivxuowQx 
most  appropriate  introduction  to  Grecian  history. 

6.  According  to  Grecian  philosophy,  first  in  the  order  of  tim« 
came  Chaos,  a  heterogeneous  mass  containing  all  the  seeds  of  nature ; 
then  "  broad-breasted  Earth,"  the  mother  of  the  gods,  who  produced 
U'  ranus,  or  Heaven,  the  mountains,  and  the  barren  and  billowy  sea. 
Then  Earth  married  U'  ranus'  or  Heaven,  and  from  this  union  came 
a  numerous  and  powerful  brood,  the  Titans'  and  the  Cyclopes,*  and 
the  gods  of  the  wintry  season, — Kot'  tos,  Briareus,  and  Oj'  ges,  who 
bad  each  a  hundred  hands, — supposed  to  be  personifications  of  the 
hail,  the  rain,  and  the  snow. 

1.  Mytholooy,  flroiu  two  Creek  words  trtgnifying  a  **•  fable  ^  and  a  ^  dtseomrte^  is  a  8];steiii 
of  mytha,  or  fiibidoiis  opinions  and  doctrines  res|iecting  tlie  dailies  which  heathen  uatiooi 
kav<e  supposed  to  preside  over  the  world,  or  to  influence  its  affairs. 

S.  L'  ranusy  from  a  lareek  word  siguii'ying  ^^heaven,^^  or  ^^sky,"  was  the  mosl  aodeni  of  aU 

atogods- 

3-  The  TilanH  were  six  male»— Ocean  us,  Cofos,  Crios,  Hyperion,  Jaiietus,  and  KroiXM,  nr 
flai'  ura,  and  six  fennulos,— Tli^ia,  Rh^a,  Themis,  Muetnos'  yne,  Phw'  be,  and  T^tbjrs.    OceamuM 
or  (he  Ocean,  :»|H>used  his  sisterT^tliys,  and  ilieir  children  were  the  rivers  of  the  eartii,  and  tb« 
three  thousand  Oceanides  or  <>cean-nyniphs.    Hypf^rion  married  his  sister  Tti^ia,  by  whom  lia 
had  Aurora,  or  the  monlin^,  and  also  Uie  sun  and  moon. 

4.  Tlie  Cyei6pes  were  a  nice  of  gigantic  size,  having  but  one  eye,  and  that  plnce<l  in  tite  centra 
tixhe:  foreliead.  Acct)rdiri|Qr  to  some  accounts  there  were  many  of  this  race,  but  according  to 
the  poet  llesitxl,  the  principal  authority  in  Grecian  mythoh»gy,  tbev  were  only  three  m  •oum 
ber,  liron'tiSt  Ster' open^  axA.  Arges^  words  which  signify  in  ttie  Greek,  Thunder.  Lightning, 
and  *he  rapid  Rarae.  The  poe'a  converted  them  into  smiths— the  aaslstants  of  the  flro-god 
VnleaiL  The  Cyclopes  wera  prol  ably  persooificaiions  of  the  energies  of  the  **powbrs  01  Jbm 
■ir." 
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7.  The  Titans  made  war  upon  their  father,  who  was  wounded  b^ 
Sat'  urn,*  the  youngest  and  bravest  of  his  sons.  From  tlie  drops  o1 
blood  which  flowed  from  the  wound  and  fell  upon  the  earth,  sprung 
the  Furies,'  the  Giants,*  and  the  Melian  nymphs;*  and  from  those 
which  fell  into  the  sea,  sprung  Venus,*  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty 
U'ranus  or  Heaven  being  dethroned.  Sat' urn,  by  the  consent  of  hia 
brethren,  was  permitted  to  reign  in  his  stead,  on  condition  that  he 
would  destroy  all  his  male  children :  but  Khea  his  wife  concealed 
from  him  the  birth  of  Jupiter,"  Nep'  tune,*  and  Pluto.* 


L  Sat'  um,  the  youngest  but  most  powerful]  of  the  Titans,  called  by  the  Greeks,  Kr6D0S, 
word  siji^nifyin^  -'Time,'^  Is  geuerully  represented  as  an  old  {nan,  bent  by  age  and  iuflriDTty, 
iiolding  a  scythe  in  his  riKht  hand,  together  vrAh  a  serpent  thai  bites  its  own  tail,  which,  is  no 
(vnblem  of  time,  and  or  ilie  revoluli<»ii  of  lUe  year.    In  his  left  hand  he  kios  a  child  which  he 
laises  up  as  if  to  devour  it— as  time  devours  all  things. 

When  Sat'  urn  was  banished  by  his  son  Jiipilerf  lie  is  said  to  have  fled  to  Ttaly,  where  he 
employed  himself  in  civilizing  the  barbarous  manners  of  the  people.  His  reign  there  waa  so 
beneficent  and  virtuous  that  mankind  have  called  it  the  ff olden  a/re*  According  to  Ilesiod, 
Sat'  urn  ruled  over  the  Isles  of  the  Blessed,  at  the  end  of  the  earth,  by  the  **deep  edd>iug 
ocean," 

2.  The  Furies  were  three  goddesses,  whose  names  signified  the  **  Unceasing,**  the  "Envier," 
and  the  **  Blood-avenger."    They  are  usualy  represented  with  looks  ftill  of  terror,  each  brand 
ishing  a  torch  in  one  hand  and  a  scourge  of  snakes  in  the  other.    They  torment  guilty  con- 
sciences, and  punish  the  crimes  of  bad  men. 

3.  'lie  Qiavtsf  are  represente<I  as  of  imcomraon  stature,  with  strength  proportioned  to  their 
gigantic  size.  The  war  of  the  Titansagainst  Sat'  urn,  and  that  of  the  Giants  against  Jupiter,  un 
very  celebrated  in  mythology.  It  is  believed  that  the  Giants  were  nothing  more  than  the  ener- 
gies of  nature  personified,  and  that  the  war  with  Jupiter  is  an  allegorical  representation  of  some 
tremendous  convulsion  of  nature  in  early  times. 

4.  In  Grecian  mythology,  all  the  r^ons  of  earth  and  water  were  peopled  with  beauUAi]  fe- 
male forms  culled  nymphs,  divided  into  various  orders  according  to  Itie  place  of  their  abode. 
The  •  Milian  nymphs  were  those  which  watched  over  gardens  and  flocks. 

5.  F^v«,  ihe  most  beautiful  of  all  the  goddesses,  is  sometimes  represented  as  ridng  ont  of 
tho  sea,  and  wringing  her  locks, — sometimes  drawn  in  a  sea-shell  by  Tritons— sea-deities  that 
were  half  fish  and  half  human— and  sometimes  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  swans.  Swana,  dovee, 
and  spanows,  were  sacred  to  her.    Her  favorite  plants  were  the  rose  and  the  myrtle. 

0.  Jupiter,  called  the  '^father  of  men  and  gods,"  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  entire  eystem  of 
the  universe.  He  is  supreme  over  all :  earthly  monarciis  derive  their  authority  from  him,,  and 
bis  will  is  fate.  He  is  generally  represented  as  majestic  in  appearance,  seated  on  a  throne,  witii 
a  sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  thimderbolts  in  the  other.  The  eagle,  which  b  sacred  to  him,  !• 
•tav^ing  by  his  side.  Regarding  Jivpiter  as  the  surrounding  ether,  or  atmosphere,  the  numer 
oos  fables  of  this  monarch  of  the  gods  may  be  considered  allegories  which  typify  the  great  gen- 
erative power  of  the  universe,  displaying  itself  in  a  yariety  of  ways,  and  under  the  ^reatMl 
diversity  of  forms. 

7.  JW//  tune,  the  **  Earth-shaker,"  and  nder  of  the  sea,  is  second  only  to  Jupiter  in  poHCk 
He  is  represented,  like  Jupiter,  of  a  serene  and  majestic  aspect,  sealed  in  a  chariot  made  of  s 
Bhell,  bearing  a  trident  in  his  right  hand,  and  drawn  by  dolphins  and  sea-horses;  while  the 
Iritoua,  nymphs,  and  other  sea-monsters,  gambol  around  him. 

P.  Pluto,  called  also  Hides  and  Or'  cus,  the  god  of  the  lower  world,  is  represented  ad  a  ma» 
of  a  stern  aspect,  seated  on  a  throne  of  sulphur,  tVom  beneath  which  flow  the  rivers  Letho  ca 
DblivioQ,  Phleg'  ethon,  Cocy'  tus,  and  Ach'  eron.  In  one  hand  he  holds  a  bident,  or  sceptre 
with  t\fo  forks,  and  in  the  other  the  keys  of  hell.  His  queen.  Pros' er]>ine,  is  sometimes  seated 
by  him     He  is  described  by  the  poets  as  a  being  inexorable  and  deaf  to  Buppli.atiou,  and  u 
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8.  Tb3  Titans,  informed  that  Sat' urn  had  sa¥cd  hii  children, 
made  war  upon  him  and  dethroned  him ;  but  he  was  restored  by  hia 
atm  Jupiter.  Yet  the  latter  afterwards  conspired  against  his  father^ 
«nd  after  a  long  war  with  him  and  his  giant  progeny,  which  lasted 
ten  full  years,  and  in  which  all  the  gods  took  part,  he  drove  Sat'  urn 
from  the  kingdom,  and  then  divided,  between  himself  and  his 
brothers  Nep'tune  and  Pluto,  the  dominion  of  the  universe,  taking 
hoaven  as  his  own  portion,  and  assigning  the  sea  to  Nep'  tune,  and 
to  Fill  to  the  lower  regions,  the  abodes  of  the  dead.  With  Jupiter 
and  liis  brethren  begins  a  new  dynasty  of  the  gods,  being  those,  for 
ll.e  most  part,  whom  the  Greeks  recognised  and  worshipped. 

9.  Jupiter  had  several  wives,  both  goddesses  and  mortals,  but 
last  of  all  he  married  his  sister  Juno,*  who  maintained,  permanently, 
the  dignity  of  queen  of  the  gods.  The  oflFspring  of  Jupiter  were 
numerous,  comprising  both  celestial  and  terrestrial  divinities.  The 
most  noted  of  the  former  were  Mer'cury,'  Mars,*  Apol'lo,*  Vul'can,* 


object  of  aversion  and  hatred  to  both  gods  aiid  men.    From  his  realms  there  is  no  return, 
«I1  mankind,  sooner  or  laier,  are  snre  to  be  gathero<llnto  his  kingdom. 

As  none  of  the  godilesses  would  marry  tiie  stem  and  gloomy  god,  he  seized  Pros'  erpiiie,  lbs 
Jaughlcr  of  Ceres,  while  she  was  gathering  flowers,  and  opening  a  passage  through  the  earth, 
uurried  her  to  his  alxMie,  and  made  Iter  queen  of  his  dominions. 

1.  JUiiu^  a  goddess  of  a  dignified  and  matronly  air,  but  haughty,  Jealous,  and  inexorable,  it 
«eprKsented  sometimes  as  seated  on  a  tlirone,  holding  in  one  hand  a  pomegranate,  and  in  tbfl 
other  a  golden  :!ce]>tre,  will^a  cuckoo  on  its  top ;  and  at  others,  as  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  pett 
eodu,  and  attended  by  I'  ris,  the  goddeas  of  the  rainbow. 

Tlie  many  quarrels  altributeil  to  Jupiter  and  Juno,  are  supposed  to  be  physical  aIIegorie>-« 
I&piter  representing  tlie  ettier,  or  upper  regions  of  the  air,  and  Jiino  the  lower  strata — berue 
their  quarrels  are  the  storms  that  pass  over  the  earth:  and  the  capricious  and  quick-changing 
temper  of  the  spouse  of  Jove,  Is  typical  of  the  over-varying  changes  that  disturb  our  atmo^ 
phere. 

2.  JUcr'  euryy  the  ponfldent,  messenger,  interpreter,  and  ambassador  of  the  gods,  was  himself 
the  go<l  of  eloquence,  and  the  patron  of  omtors,  merciumts,  thieves  and  robbers,  travellers  and 
Aepherds.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  the  lyre,  letters,  commerce,  and  gymuaslir  exercise*. 
l\\^  thieving  exploits  are  celebrated.  He  is  usually  represented  with  a  cloak  neatly  arranged 
on  his  jiersoii,  having  a  winged  cap  on  his  head,  and  winged  sandals  on  his  feet.  In  his  hai>i 
bo  bears  his  wand  or  staf^  with  wings  at  its  exttemity,  and  two  serpents  twined  about  it. 

3.  Margy  the  god  of  war,  was  of  huge  size  and  prodigious  strengtli,  and  his  voice  was  U  uder 
tLan  that  of  ten  tliousnml  mortals.  He  is  represente<l  as  a  warrior  of  a  severe  and  menacing 
air,  dresftdd  in  the  style  of  the  Heroic  Age,  with  a  cuirass  on,  and  a  round  Grecian  shield  on  hit 
trm.  He  is  sometimes  seen  standing  in  a  cliariot,  with  Uellomi  his  sister  for  a  charioteer. 
Terror  and  Fear  accompany  him ;  Discord,  in  tattered  garments,  goes  before  him,  and  Auger 
^od  Clamor  follow. 

4.  JlfoV  loy\X\e  god  of  archery,  prophecy,  and  music,  is  represented  in  the  perfection  of  manly 
strength  and  beauty,  with  hair  long  and  curling,  and  bound  beliind  his  head ;  his  brows  are 
frreattaed  with  bay:  sometimes  he  bears  a  lyre  in  his  hand,  and  sometimes  a  bow,  with  a  gokl* 
en  qu'ver  of  arrows  at  his  back. 

5.  VuV  can  was  the  fire-gixl  of  the  (•  recks,  and  the  artificer  of  heaven.  He  was  bom  lamflh 
■nd  his  mother  J'iuo  was  m)  shocked  at  the  siglit  tluit  slie  flung  him  ft-om  Olym'pus.  h« 
forged  th<t  thunderbolts  of  Jiijiiter,  also  llie  arms  of  gods  and  demi-gods.  He  is  usually  repr*" 
leDtod  as  of  lipd  ago,  with  a  serious  coimtenance  and  muscular  form.    His  hair  liaugs  in  oun« 
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Didna,*  and  Miner' va.*  There  were  two  other  celeb tial  divinities, 
Ceres'  and  Ves'ta,*  making,  with  Juno,  Nep'tune,  and  Pluto^  twelve 
in  all. 

10.  The  number  of  other  deities,  not  included  among  the  celestials, 

was  indefinite,  the  most  noted  of  whom  were  Bac'chus,*  I'ris/  Ilebe,' 

the  Muses,"  the  Fates,'  and  the  Graces;*"  also  Sleep,  Dreams,  and 

Death.     There  were  also  monsters,  the  offspring  of  the  gods,  |»o»- 

esscd  of  free  will  and  intelligence,  and  having  the  mixed  forma  of 

m  !iSe  shoiLCcrs.  He  generally  appears  at  bis  anvil,  in  a  short  tuiiic,  with  his  right  nrui  t^ars 
tnd  some'Jmca  wUh  a  pointed  cap  on  his  head. 

1.  Didna,  the  exact  counterpart  of  her  brother  Apol'  lo,  was  qneen  of  the  woodc,  szul  tin 
goddess  of  hunting.  She  devoted  herself  to  perpetual  celibacy,  and  her  chief  Joy  was.  to  speed 
like  a  Dorian  maid  over  the  hills,  followed  by  a  train  of  nymphs,  in  pursuit  of  the  tty'ma  game 
She  is  represented  as  a  strong,  active  maiden,  lightly  clad,  with  a  bow  or  hunting  spear  in  hei 
hand,  a  quiver  of  arrows  on  her  shoulders,  wearing  the  Cretan  hunting-shoes,  and  attended  bj 
a  hound. 

3.  Miner'  va^  the  g>.idess  of  wisdom  and  skill,  ami,  as  opposed  to  Mars,  the  patroness  and 
teacher  of  just  and  scientiflc  warfare,  is  said  to  have  sprung,  AiU  armed,  from  the  bru'ii  of  Jii 
piler.  She  is  represented  with  a  serious  and  thoughtful  countenance ;  her  huir  Xvah^^a  in  ring- 
lets over  her  shouldoi's,  and  a  helmet  covers  her  head:  she  wears  a  long  tunic  or  r.^.wlle,  and 
bears  a  spear  in  one  hand,  and  an  tegis  or.  shield,  on  which  is  a  figure  )f  the  Goxg^ti.'r  h^aad,  ii 
Uie  other. 

3.  Ceres  was  the  goddess  of  grain  and  harvests.  Tlie  most  celebrated  event  i'l  \v:t  hintory  l 
the  carrying  off  of  her  daughter  Pros'  erpine  by  Pluto,  and  the  search  of  the  f  oiaess  after  her 
throughout  the  whole  world.  The  fonn  of  Ceres  is  like  that  of  Juno.  K«iie  is  rr.)~rcsonl«d  bca^ 
ing  poppies  and  ciirs  of  com  in  one  hand,  a  lighteil  torch  in  the  other,  anu  ^  e^trg  on  her  head 
a  garland  of  poppies.  She  is  also  rei)re3ented  riding  in  a  chariot  draws,  'jy  irai^ona,  tuzd  dif»^ 
trihuting  corn  to  the  different  regions  of  the  earth. 

4.  Ves'  to,  the  virgin  goddess  who  presidetl  over  the  domestic  hearth,  Is  .•'ij-resentet'  *"*  h  Icng 
flowing  robe,  with  a  veil  on  her  head,  a  lump  in  one  hand,  and  a  spear  if  javelin  in  the  other, 
fn  every  Grecian  city  an  altar  was  dedicated  to  licr,  on  which  •  Micred  fli  e  was  kept  constantly 
burning.  In  her  temple  at  Rome  the  sacred  fire  was  guarde(l  by  six  priestessoa,  caileJ  the 
Vestal  VIrguis. 

5.  Bae'chus^  the  god  of  wine,  and  the  patron  of  dnmkenness  and  debauchery,  is  repre)'«enteL 
as  an  effeminate  young  man,  with  long  (lowing  hair,  crowned  with  a  jj^arland  of  vine  loavedi 
end  generally  covered  with  a  cloak  thrown  loosely  over  his  shoulders.  In  one  hand  1:2  hoUls  a 
goblet,  and  in  the  other  clusters  of  grapes  and  a  short  dagger. 

6.  y  ris^  the  **  golden  winged,^'  was  the  goddess  of  the  rainbow,  and  special  messensrer  of  Iha 
king  and  queen  of  Olympus. 

7.  The  blooming  Hehe^  the  goddess  of  Youth,  was  a  kind  of  maid-servant  who  handed  aroand . 
(be  nectar  at  the  banquets  of  the  gods. 

8.  The  Muses,  nine  in  ntunber,  wore  goddesses  who  presided  over  po'^try,  music,  and  all  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences.  Tlicy  are  thought  to  be  personifications  of  Uie  inventive  powers  tl 
jhe  mind,  as  displayed  In  the  several  arts. 

9.  The  Fates  were  three  goddesses  who  presided  over  the  destinies  of  mortals :- Ist.  Cld'io 
Who  held  the  distaff;  2d,  I^ach'  esis,  who  spun  each  one*s  portion  of  the  tlueaJ  of  Ife ;  and  dd. 
Ax'  ropos,  who  cut  off  the  tlwead  with  her  scissors. 

•*C16tho  antl  Liich'esis,  whose  boundless  sway, 
With  At' ropos,  both  men  and  gods  obey  T' — Hksiod. 

10.  The  Graces  were  three  young  and  beautiful  sisters,  whoie  na^nes  signified,  iGnpoc-ttveiy. 
Splendor,  Joy,  and  Pleasure.  They  are  sup[K)sed  to  have  been  a  symbolical  representation  of 
aU  that  is  beantiAd  and  attractive.  They  are  represeTited  as  dancing  together,  or  standing  wiUr 
*^*^  arms  ent«  ined. 
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animals  and  men.  Such  were  the  Har'pies;'  the  Gorgons;'  the 
winged  liorse  Peg'  asus ;  the  fifty,  or,  as  some  say,  the  hundred  head- 
ed dog  Cer'berus;  the  Cen'taurs,  half  men  and  half  horses;  the 
Ler'  nean  Hy'  dra,  a  famous  water  serpent ;  and  Scyl'  la  and  Charyb' 
did,  fearful  sea  monsters,  the  one  changed  into  a  rock,  and  the  other 
Into  a  whirlpool  on  the  coast  of  Sicily, — the  dread  of  mariners. 
Many  rebellious  attempts  were  made  by  the  gods  and  demigods  to 
dethrone  Jupiter ;  but  by  his  unparalleled  strength  he  overcame  all 
bis  enemies,  and  holding  his  court  on  mount  Olym'pus,'  reigned  bii< 
preme  god  over  heaven  and  earth. 

1 1.  Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  Grecian  mythology.  The  legendfl 
of  the  gods  and  goddesses  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  of 
exceeding  interest  and  beauty,  while  others  shock  and  disgust  us  by 
the  gross  impossibilities  and  hideous  deformities  which  they  reveal. 
The  great  mass  of  the  Grecian  people  appear  to  have  believed  that 
their  divinities  were  real  persons  ;  but  their  philosophers  explained 
the  legends  concerning  them  as  allegorical  representations  of  general 
physical  and  moral  truths.  The  Greek,  therefore,  instead  of  wor- 
shipping nature,  worshipped  the  powers  of  nature  personified. 

12.  The  earliest  reliable  information  that  wc  possess  of  the  country 
denominated  Greece,  represents  it  in  the  possession  of  „,  -.„„„-- 
a  number  of  rude  tribes,  of  which  the  Pclas'gians  were  inhabitaivts 
the  most  numerous  and  powerful,  and  probably  *he  most  ^  caEECic. 
Ancient.  The  name  Pelas'gians  was  also  a  general  one,  under 
which  were  included  many  kindred  tribes,  such  as  the  Dol'  opes,  Cha- 
ones,  and  Grad'  ci ;  but  still  the  origin  and  extent  of  the  race  are  in 
volved  in  much  obscurity, 

13.  Of  the  early  character  of  the  Pclas'gians,  and  of  the  degree 
of  civilization  to  which  they  had  attained  before  the  reputed  found- 
ing of  Ar'gos,  we  have  unsatisfactory  and  conflicting  accounts.  Oa 
the  one  hand  they  are  represented  as  no  better  than  the  rudest  bar- 
barians, dwelling  in  caves,  subsisting  on  reptiles,  herbs,  and  wild 
fruits,  and  strangers  to  the  simplest  arts  of  civilized  life.  Other  and 
more  reliable  traditions,  however,  attribute  to  them  a  knowledge  of 

1.  The  Har'piea  were  three-winged  monsters  who  had  Teiaale  faces,  and  the  bodies,  wingi| 
and  claws  o[  birds.  They  are  supposed  to  be  personlflcatious  of  the  terrors  of  the  storm— dfr 
mons  riding  upon  the  wind,  and  directing  its  blasts. 

2.  The  Chtr'ffons  were  tliree  hideous  female  forms,  who  turned  to  stone  all  whom  they  fixed 
tbeir  eyes  upon.    They  are  supposed  to  be  personifications  of  the  terrors  of  the  sea. 

3.  Olympm  is  a  celebrated  mountain  of  Greece,  near  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Thessaly.  To 
the  highest  summit  in  the  range  the  name  Olynipu;  was  specially  applied  by  the  poets.  Itwu 
the  tabled  resi(^nce  of  the  gods,*  and  hence  the  name  **01ym'pus^  was  frequently  joita  km 
**  UMien.'' 
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agriculture;  and  Bome  little  acquaintance  with  navigation ;  while 
there  is  a  strong  probability  that  they  were  the  authors*  of  those  huge 
structures  commonly  called  Cyclopean,*  remains  of  which  are  still 
visible  in  many  parts  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and  on  the  western  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.* 

14.  Ar'gos,'  the  capital  of  Ar'golis,*  is  generally  considered  the 
IV.  FOREIGN  ^^^*  ancient  city  of  Greece;  and  its  reputed  founding 
MTTLERs  IN  by  lu'  achus,  a  son  of  the  god  Oceanus,*  1 856  years  be- 
GRKECiB.      £^j.Q  ^^Q  Cliristian  era,  is  usually  assigned  as  the  period 
tf  the  commencement  of  Grecian  history.     But  the  massive  Cyclo- 
pe&n  walls  of  Ar'  gos  evidently  show  the  Pelas'gic  origin  of  the  place,' 
in  opposition  to  the   traditionary  Phoenician  origin   of  In' achus, 
whose  very  existence  is  quite   problematical.     And  indeed  the  ac- 
counts usually  given  of  early  foreign  Settlers  in  Greece,  who  plantecf 
colonies  there,  founded  dynasties,  built  cities,  and  introduced  a 

1.  The  Cyclopean  structures  were  works  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  consisting  of  waUs  anl 
circular  buildingSf  constructed  of  immense  bloctcs  of  stono  placed  upon  each  other  without 
cement,  but  so  nicely  fitted  as  to  form  the  most  solid  m:isonry.  The  most  remarkable  are  cer* 
tain  walls  at  Tir'  yns,  or  Tirj-n'  thus,  and  the  circular  tower  of  Af  reus  at  Myc<^na,  both  cities 
of  Ar'  golis  in  Greece.  Tlie  structure  at  Myc^na  is  a  hollow  cone  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  and  a^ 
many  in  height,  formerly  terminating  in  a  point ;  but  the  central  stone  and  a  few  others  havo 
been  removed.  Tlie  Greek  poets  ascribed  these  structures  to  the  three  Cyclopes  BrSntea^  Ster'- 
ope«,  and  Ar'  gts^  fhbnious  one-eyed  giants,  whose  employment  was  to  fabricate  the  thnitder' 
bolts  of  Jupiter.    (Se*  Cyclopesy  p,  22.) 

2.  Asia  .Minor,  (or  Tjesser  Asia,)  now  embraced  mostly  in  the  Asiatic  portion  of  Turkey 
comprised  that  western  peninsula  of  Asia  which  lies  between  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Block  Sea.    (See  Map,  No.  IV.) 

3.  Ar'gos,  a  city  of  southern  Greece,  and  anciently  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Ar' golis,  If 
cituated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  In' achus,  two  miles  fVom  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of 
Ar'gos,  and  on  the  western  side  of  a  plain  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  four  or  five  in 
width.  The  eastern  side  of  tlie  plain  is  dry  ami  barren,  and  here  were  situate<l  Tir"  yns,  (torn 
which  iier'  cules  departed  at  the  commencement  of  his  "  labors,^'  and  Myc^na,  the  royal  city 
of  Agamem'  non.  The  ImmeTtiate  vicinity  of  Ar'  gos  was  injured  by  excess  of  moisture.  Here, 
near  he  GuU;  was  the  marsh  of  Ler'  no,  celebrated  for  the  Ler'  noan  Ily'  dra,  which  Her'cuiea 
slew. 

Bui  few  vestiges  of  the  ancient  city  of  Ar'  gos  are  now  to  be  seen.  The  elevated  rock  oe 
which  stood  the  ancient  citadel,  is  now  surmcuntcd  by  a  modern  castle.  The  town  sufleroci 
much  during  the  revolutionary  stniggle  between  tlie  Greeks  and  Turks.  The  present  popula- 
tion is  about  3,000.    (See  Map,  No.  I.) 

4.  Ar'ffoiis,  a  country  of  Southern  Greece,  is  pmpcriy  a  neck  of  land,  deriving  its  name  from 
Its  capital  city,  Ar'  gos,  and  extending  in  a  soutli-casterly  direction  from  Arcikdia  fifty-four  miles 
Into  the  sea,  where  it  terminates  in  the  promontory  of  Scil'  heum.  Among  the  noted  places  in 
Ar  gnhs  have  been  mentioned  Ar  gos,  Myci^nie,  Tir'  yns,  and  the  I^er'  nean  marsh.  J^imea^ 
In  tlie  north  of  Ar'  golis,  was  celebrated  for  the  Jfemean  lion,  and  for  the  games  instituted  thert 
in  honor  of  Nep'  tune.  Kakplia,  or  Ntpoli  di  Romani,  which  was  the  post  and  arsenal  of 
ancient  Ar'gos  during  the  best  period  of  Grecian  history,  is  now  a  flourishing,  enterprising^ 
and  beautiful  town  of  about  16,000  inhabitants.    (See  Map,  No.  I.) 

5  Oeeanus.  (See  "  The  Titans,'"  p.  23)  In'  achus  was  probably  only  a  river,  peraonlfled  infto 
tbe  founder  of  a  Grecia  i  state. 

ft.  Tbirwairs  Greece  i.  p.  52;  Anthonys  Classical  Diet-,  articles  Pelatgi  voAAr'gBM;  dM 
4tfereu^s  Manual  of  Ancient  History,  p.  119. 
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knowledge  of  the  Arts  unknown  to  tlie  ruder  natives,  most  be  taken 
with  a  great  degree  of  abatement. 

15.  Cecrops,  an  Egyptian,  is  said  to  have  led  a  colony  from 
the  Delta  to  Greece  about  the  year  1556  B.  0.  Two  years  later 
proceeding  to  At'  tica,'  which  had  been  desolated  by  a  deluge  a  cen 
tm-y  before,  during  the  reign  of  Og'  yges,"  he  is  said  to  have  founded 
on  the  Cccropian  rock,  a  new  city,  which  ho  called  Athens,'  in  honoi 
of  the  Grecian  goddess  Athe'  na,  whom  the  Romans  called  Minor'  Ta. 
To  Cecrops  has  been  ascribed  the  institution  of  marriage,  and  tho 
intrpduction  of  the  first  elements  of  Grecian  civilization ;  yet,  not 
only  has  the  Egyptian  origin  of  Cecrops  been  doubted,  but  his  very 
existence  has  been  denied,*  and  the  whole  story  of  his  Egyptian  col- 
ony, and  of  the  arts  which  he  is  said  to  have  established,  has  been 
attributed,  with  much  show  of  reason,  to  a  homcsprung  Attic  fable. 

16.  As  a  part  of  the  history  of  Cecrops,  it  is  represented  that  in 
his  days  the  gods  began  to  choose  favorite  spots  among  tho  dwellings 
of  men  for  their  residences;  or,  in  other  words,  tliat  particular 
deities  began  to  be  worshipped  with  especial  homage  in  particular 
cities;  and  that  when  Miner'  va  and  Nep'  tune  claimed  the  homage 
of  At'  tica,  Cecrops  was  chosen  umpire  of  the  dispute.  Nep'  tune 
asserted  that  he  had  appropriated  the  country  to  himself  before  it 
had  been  claimed  by  Miner'  va,  by  planting  his  trident  on  the  rock 
of  the  Acrop'  olis  of  Athens ;  and,  as  proof  of  his  claim,  he  pointed 

1.  Jtv  tica,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  States,  and  the  least  proportioned,  in  extent 
of  any  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  ito  fame  and  im|M>rtance  in  the  history  of  mankind,  is  situ 
■ted  a!,  the  soutli-castern  extremity  of  Northern  Greece,  having  an  extent  of  about  forty-flve 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  an  average  breadth  of  about  thirty-five.  As  the  soil  of  At'  tica  wafl 
mostly  nig^^ed,  aiMl  the  surface  consistecl  of  barren  hills,  or  plains  of  little  extent,  its  prinluot 
was  never  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  its  iniiubltants,  wiio  were  therefore  compelled  to 
ook  abroad  for  subsidence.    Thus  the  barrenness  of  the  Attic  soil  rendered  the  people  Indus 

trioua,  and  filled  them  with  that  spirit  of  enterprise  and  activity  for  which  they  were  so  dit* 
tinguishcd.  Secure  in  her  sterility,  the  soil  of  At'  tica  never  tempted  the  cu[ft<lity  of  her  neiglk* 
bors,  and  she  boasted  that  the  race  of  her  inhabitants  had  ever  been  the  same.  Among  tbt 
advantages  of  At'  tica  may  be  reckone<l  the  purity  of  its  air,  the  fV'agrance  of  its  shrubs,  ai&4 
tlie  excellence  of  its  iVuits,  together  with  its  form  and  jMsition,  which  marked  it  out,  in  anemi* 
Dsnt  degree,  for  commercial  pursuits.  Its  most  remarkable  plains  are  those  of  Athens  and 
Mar'athon,  and  its  principal  rivers  the  Cephis'  sus  and  llys'  sua.    {See  Map,  No.  I.) 

2.  Og"'  yges  is  fabled  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Athens  and  of  Thebes  also.  It  is  also  said 
flbat  in  the  time  of  Og'yges  happened  a  deluge,  which  preceded  tliat  of  Deucalion ;  and  Og'ygM 
If  said  to  have  been  the  oidy  person  saved  when  Greece  was  covered  with  water. 

3.  Athena,    (See  Map  Ho,  II.  and  description,) 

a.  **  Notwithstanding  the  confidence  with  which  this  story  (that  of  Ocrope)  has  been  repeated 
to  modem  times,  the  Egyptian  origin  of  Cecrops  is  extremely  doubtful.'*— 7%iri0a//  i.p,  59 
*Tlie  story  of  his  leading  a  colony  from  Egypt  to  Athens  is  entitled  to  no  credit."—**  The  wholf 
of  Attic  kings  who  are  said  to  have  preceded  Theseus,  including  perhaps  TMMOi  kklmaelt 
probably  mere  flctions."— ./9»iAon*«  Clas,  DicU^  article  ^  deropaJ* 


'^ 
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to  the  trident  standing  there  erect,  and  to  the  salt  spring  whieh  had 
issued  from  the  fissure  in  the  cliff,  s  and  which  still  continued  to 
flow.  On  the  other  hand,  Miner'  va  pointed  to  the  olive  which  she 
had  planted  long  ago,  and  which  still  grew  in  native  luxuriance  bj 
the  side  of  the  fountain  wnioh,  she  asserted,  had  been  produced  at  a 
later  period  by  the  hand  of  Nep'  tune.  Oecropa  himself  attested  th«i 
truth  of  her  assertion,  when  the  gods,  according  to  one  account,  bat 
according  to  another,  Cecrops  himself,  decided  in  favor  of  Miner'  7a 
who  then  became  the  tutelary  deity  of  Athens. 

1 7.  Cran'  aus,  the  successor  of  Cecrops  on  the  list  of  Attic  kingft, 
was  probably  a  no  less  fabulous  personage  than  his  predecessor ;  and 
of  Ampliic'  tyon,  the  third  on  the  list,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  celebrated  Ampbictyonic  council,  our  knowledge  is  as 
limited  and  as  doubtful  as  of  the  former  two.^  About  half  a  century 
after  the  time  of  Cecrops,  another  Egyptian,  by  name  Dan'  aus,  is 
said  to  have  fied  to  Greece  with  a  family  of  fifty  daughters,  and  to 
have  established  a  second  Egyptian  colony  in  the  vicinity  of  Ar' gos ; 
and  about  the  same  time,  Cad'  mus,'  a  Phoenician,  is  reported  to  have 
led  a  colony  into  Bccotia,'  bringing  with  him  the  Phosnician  alphabet, 
the  basis  of  the  Grecian,  and  to  have  founded  Cad'mea,  which  after- 
wards became  the  citadel  of  TLcbes.' 

1.  Tht^re  is  no  g(>o<l  reason  for  believing  that  CUid'  mus  was  the  fonnder  of  Thebea,  as  tots  his- 
tory is  evidifiiily  fubiiloua,  altbou^i  there  can  be  little  doubt  tliat  ilie  alphabet  attributed  to 
him  wus  orii^iiuilly  brought  IVoin  Ph«enicla.  (See  Thirwnll^i.  p.  107.)  We  may  therefore  veu- 
lure  to  (liiiiniss  the  early  theory  of  Cad'  mus,  and  seek  a  Grecian  origin  for  the  name  of  the  sup* 
posed  foil luiur  of  Thebes. 

2.  BirAiia^  lying  north-west  of  At'  tica,  is  a  high  and  well-watered  region,  mostly  surmunded 
>y  m<»untuin  ranges,  of  which  the  most  noted  summits  are  those  of  Hel'icon  ami  Citha»'ron 

ki  the  8«>mh-wusU  iitjKutia  is  divided  into  two  principal  basins  or  plains^  th:;t  of  Cephis'  sus  ia 
the  nortli-wcst,  watered  by  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  containing  the  hike  of  Cttpids;  arid 
duit  of  Thebes  in  the  south-east,  watered  by  the  river  Ast'ipus.  A6  many  of  the  streams  and 
takes  of  BcBolia  liiul  their  outlet  to  the  sea  by  subterranean  cimnneis,  marshes  abound,  and  th€ 
atmosphere  is  dai^ii,  foggy,  oppressive,  and  in  many  plucM  miheailhy.  Tlie  fertility  of  Htedtia, 
liowever,  is  such,  tliat  it.  has  always  an  bbundani  cn>p,  though  elsewhere  famine  shoidd  pr»> 
vail.  lluHitia  was  the  most  jiopulous  of  all  the  Grecian  st^ues ;  but  the  very  productiveness  of 
ttio  country  seems  to  have  depressed  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  Bm6tians,  and 
lo  have  justified  the  ridicule  wiiich  Uieir  more  enterorising  neighbors  of  barren  At'  tioa  heaped 
Mpoo  them.    {See  JI/.7/;,  No.  I.) 

3.  T/ie&M,  the  ancient  capital  of  Bwutla,  was  situated  near  the  small  river  (or  brook)  lt> 
B^nua,  about  five  miles  south  of  the  lake  Hyl'  ica.  Tlie  city  was  surrounded  by  high  walll, 
which  had  seven  gates,  aiui  it  contained  many  magniflcent  icmples,  theatres,  gymcaslums,  and 
other  public  edifices,  adorned  with  statues,  paintings,  atid  other  works  of  art.  In  the  moit 
floiuishing  iieriod  of  its  history,  the  population  of  the  city  amounted  to  perhaps  5Q,(NX).  Th* 
modern  town  of  Thelies,  (called  Thi  va,)  contains  a  population  of  about  ii,00()  souls,  and  is  confined 
mostly  to  the  eminence  occupied  by  the  Acnipolis,  or  citadel,  of  the  ancient  city.  Prodlgioui 
lamparts  and  artificial  mounds  appear  outside  of  the  town:  it  is  surroiuuied  by  a  deep  foMO 

flu  **Tlier«  can  be  scarcely  any  reasonable  doubt  Uiat  this  Amphic'  tyon  is  «  merely  fl^ttoas 
fersoa"  >  Tkirvall^  i.  p.  148 
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18.  These  and  many  other  accounts  of  foreign  settlors  in  Oreeo« 
durii:g  this  early  period  of  Grecian  history,  are  so  interwoven  with 
the  absurdest  fables,  or,  rather,  deduced  from  them,  that  no  reliance 
ean  be  placed  upon  their  authenticity.  Still,  these  traditions  are 
not  without  their  value,  for  although  the  particular  persons  men- 
tioned may  have  had  no  existence,  yet  the  events  related  can  hardly 
have  been  without  some  historical  foundation.  It  is  probable  tha 
«fter  the  general  diffusion  of  the  Pelas'  gic  tribes  over  Greece,  an 
while  the  western  regions  of  Asia  and  northern  Africa  were  in  a& 
Qusettled  state,  various  bands  of  flying  or  conquering  tribes  foun 
their  way  to  the  more  peaceful  shores  of  Greece  through  the  islandt 
of  the  JE'  gean,*  bringing  with  them  the  arts  and  knowledge  of  the 
eountries  which  they  liad  abandoned.  It  is  thus  that  we  can  satis- 
factorily account  for  that  portion  of  Grecian  mythology  which  bears 
evident  marks  of  Phoenician  origin,  an^for  that  still  greater  por- 
tion of  the  religious  notions  and  practices,  objects  and  forms  of  Gre- 
cian worship,  which,  according  to  Herod'  otus,  were  derived  from  the 
Egyptians. 

19.  At  the  time  that  colonies  from  the  East  are  supposed  to 
have  been  settling  in  Greece,  a  people  called  the  Ilel-       y.  thb 
leneSy  but  whether  a  Pelas'  gic  tribe  or  otherwise  is  un-    hkllenes. 
certain,  first  appeared  in  the  south  of  Thes'saly,'  about  1384  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  according  to  the  received  chronology,  and 

and  remains  of  the  old  walls  are  still  to  be  seen;  bat  the  sncred  and  public  edifices  of  the  an- 
cient city  have  wholly  disappeared.  Previous  to  the  late  Greeic  Revolution  the  city  liad  soom 
handsome  mosquijs,  a  bazaar  shaded  by  gigantic  palin-trees,  and  extensive  gardens,  but  theto 
•rere  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  the  casuiilitles  of  war.    (See  Map,  No.  I.) 

1.  The  JE'g-ean  Sea  is  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  lying  between  Greece  and  AsU  Minor 
•ow  called  the  Grecian  Archipelago.    (See  Map^  No.  III.) 

2.  Thfs'  galy,  now  included  in  Turkey  in  Europe,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Cambu* 
idan  mountains,  terminating,  on  the  east,  in  the  loftier  heights  of  Olympus,  and  separating 
rhes'  9U1J  from  Macedonia ;  on  the  east  by  the  JE'  gean  Sea,  which  is  skirted  by  ranges  of  Omi 
•nd  Pblion;  on  the  south  by  the  Maliun  gulf  and  the  mountain  chain  of  (Eta;  and  on  tha 
wfi^  ^7  the  chain  of  Pindus,  which  separated  it  from  Eplrus.  In  the  southern  part  of  this  ter* 
rftory  iHt  ween  the  mountain  chains  of  GSta  and  Othrys,  is  the  long  and  narrow  valley  of  tIM 
-iver  i^tfwrchi us,  which,  the  ugh  considered  as  a  part  of  Thes'saly,  forms  a  separtte  regiob^ 
irldely  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  its  physical  features.  Between  the  Othrys  ana  tne  Cam* 
bunian  mountains  lies  the  great  basin  of  Thes'  saly,  the  largest  and  richest  plain  in  Greece,  en- 
Aompassed  on  all  sides  by  a  mountain  barrier,  broken  only  at  the  north-east  comer  by  a  deep 
and  narrow  cleft,  which  parts  Ossa  from  Olympus— the  defile  so  renowned  in  history  at  tha 
pass,  ana  in  poetry  as  the  Fale  of  Tem'  pe.  Tiirough  this  narrow  glen,  of  about  five  mlies  in 
lengtli,  the  Peneua,  the  principal  river  of  Thes'  saly,  finds  its  way  to  the  sea ;  and  an  ancient 
hsgenti  sMierts  that  the  waters  of  the  Peneus  and  its  tributaries  covered  the  whole  badin  of 
Tliee'  saly,  ontil  the  arm  of  Her'  cules,  or,  as  some  assert,  the  trident  of  Nep'  tune,  rent  asunder 
Cie  gorge  of  Tem 'pe,  and  thus  afforded  a  passage  to  the  pent-up  streams.    Herod' otus  says. 

^  me  the  separation  of  these  mountains  appea*9  to  have  been  the  eflEact  of  an  earthquake." 
•%e  Map,  No.  U 
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gradually  diffusing  themselves  over  the  whi>le  counfry,  became,  bj 
their  martial  spirit,  and  active,  enterprising  genius,  the  ruling  class, 
and  impressed  new  features  upon  the  Grecian  character.  The  Hel 
lenes  gave  their  name  to  the  population  of  the  whole  peninsula,  al 
though  the  term  Grecians  was  the  name  applied,  to  them  by  thi 
Bomans. 

20.  In  accordance  with  the  Greek  custom  of  attributing  the  origip 
of  their  tribes  or  nations  to  some  remote  mythical  ancestor,  Hel'len 
m  son  of  the  fabulous  Deucalion,  is  represented  is  the  father  of  tha 
If  cl'  lenic  nation.  His  three  sons  were  M'  olus,  Dorus,  and  X;'  ^liua. 
from  the  two  former  of  whom  are  represented  to  have  descended  the 
Julians  and  Dorians ;  and  from  Achae'  us  and  V  on,  sons  of  Xu- 
thus,  the  Achce'  ans  and  I6nia?iSj — the  four  tribes  into  which  th^ 
Her  lenic  or  Grecian  nation  was  for  many  centuries  divided,  and 
which  were  distinguished  from  each  other  by  many  peculiarities  of 
language  and  institutions.*  Hel'len  Is  said  to  have  left  his  kingdom 
to  M'  olus,  his  eldest  son ;  and  the  iEolian  tribe  was  the  one  that 
spread  the  most  widely,  and  that  long  exerted  the  greatest  influence 
in  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  although  at  a  later  period  it  was  surpassed 
by  the  fame  and  power  of  the  Dorians  and  louians. 

21.  The  period  from  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  Hel- 
VI.  THE      lenes  in  Thes'  saly,  to  the  return  of  the  Greeks  from  the 

HEROIC  AGE.  expcditiou  against  Troy,  is  usually  called  the  Heroic 
Age.  Our  only  knowledge  of  Grecian  history  during  this  period  is 
derived  from  numerous  marvellous  legends  of  wars,  expeditions,  and 
heroic  achievements,  which  possess  scarcely  the  slightest  evidence  of 
historical  authenticity ;  and  which,  even  if  they  can  be  supposed  to 
rest  on  a  basis  of  fact,  would  be  scarcely  deserving  of  notice,  as  being 
unattended  with  any  important  or  lasting  consequences,  were  it  nol 
for  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  subject  of  Grecian  mythol- 
ogy, and  the  gi'adual  fading  away,  which  they  exhibit,  of  fiction,  in 
the  dawn  of  historic  truth.     The  most  important  of  these  legends  ara 

hose  which  recount  the  Labors  of  Her'  cules'  and  the  exploits  of  the 

• 

I.  Uer^evJes^  a  celebrated  hero,  Is  reported  to  have  been  a  son  of  the  god  Jupiter  and  Ato* 
mena.  While  yet  an  infant,  Juno,  moved  by  jealousy,  sent  two  serpents  lo  devour  him;  bat 
the  child  boldly  seized  them  in  both  his  hands,  and  squeezed  them  to  death.  By  an  oath  of 
Jupiter,  imposed  upon  him  by  the  artifice  of  Jiino,  Her'  cules  was  made  subservient,  for  twelv« 
years,  to  tlie  will  of  Eurys' iheus,  his  enemy,  and  bound  ti»  obey  all  his  commands.  Eurys' 
Iheufl  commanded  him  to  achieve  a  number  of  enterprises,  the  most  difficult  and  arduous  ever 
Imowii,  generally  called  the  **  twelve  lab(»rs  of  Iler'cules.^    But  the  favor  of  the  gods  had  com 

a.  **  Wa  believe  Hel'len,  JR'  olus,  l>6rua,  AchiB'us,and  t'on,to  be  merely  fictitious  penoai, 
ipreaentatires  of  the  races  which  bore  th»ir  uamen.^—  Tkh  vatl^  i.  | .  66. 
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Aibenian  Th^Scus ;'  the  events  of  the  Argonautic  expedition  ;•  of 
the  Theban  and  Ar'  golic  war  of  the  Seven  Captains  ;•  and  of  th« 
fucceeding  war  of  the  Epig'  onoi,  or  descendants  of  the  survivorB,  ill 

l^etely  armed  hfm  for  the  undertakinsr.  lie  bad  received  a  sword  flpom  Mer'eury,  a  bom 
from  Apol'  to,  a  golden  breastplate  fh)m  Vul'  can,  horses  fh>m  Nep'  tune,  a  robe  from  Miner'  vm ' 
•nd  La  himself  cut  his  club  from  the  N^mean  wood.  We  have  merely  room  to  enumerate  bif 
twelve  Libors,  without  describing  them. 

]9L  He  8tran(j^ed  the  N6raean  lion,  which  ravaged  the  coimtrv  near  Mycins,  and  ever  aftei 
f4cthed  himself  with  Its  skin.  ad.  He  desUoyod  the  Leniean  hydra,  a  water«erpent,  whl^k 
led  nine  heads,  eight  of  them  mortal,  and  one  immortal.  3d.  He  brought  into  the  presence  of 
Eur}-s'  theus  a  stag,  famous  for  iU  incredible  swiftness  and  golden  bonis.  4th.  lie  brought  to 
lifoiiniB  the  wild  boar  of  £rymi.n'  thn!\,  and  during  this  expedition  slew  two  of  the  Centaury 
monsters  who  were  half  men  and  half  horses.  5ih.  He  cleansed  the  Augean  stables  in  out 
day,  by  changing  the  courses  of  lije  riven*  Al' pheus  and  PAneus.  ("To  cleaiL^  the  Augeao 
ttalkes**  has  become  a  common  proverb,  and  is  applied  lo  any  undorlakiiig  where  the  object 
la  to  remove  a  mass  of  moral  corruption,  the  accumulation  of  which  renders  the  task  almoel 
Impossible.^)  6(h.  He  destniycd  the  ainiivort>us  binls  wiiich  ravaKe<l  ihe  country  near  the 
l4ike  Stymphftlus  in  Arcadia.  7.  He  brought  alive  into  PeloiMMuid'sus  a  priHligittus  wild  bull 
which  ravaged  the  island  of  Crete.  8th.  He  brought  fr«>in  TlirHuethe  mares  of  Diom<^de,>wiiicb 
fed  on  human  flesh.  9th.  He  obtained  the  famous  girdle  of  ill|>i)r>l'  yta,  queen  of  the  Ania/.f>nfl. 
10th.  He  killed,  in  an  Island  of  the  Atlantic,  the  monster  Geryon,  who  had  the  bodies  of  three 
men  united,  and  brought  away  bis  purple  oxen.  llth.  He  obtained  from  the  garden  of  tb« 
Hesper'  ides  the  golden  apj>les,  and  slew  the  dragon  which  guarded  them,  l^ith.  He  went 
down  to  the  lower  regions,  and  brought  upon  earth  the  three-headed  dog  Cer'bcrua. 

1.  To  Tkestus^  who  is  stated  to  have  become  king  of  Athens,  are  attributed  many  explotta 
similar  to  those  performed  by  Her'  cules,  and  he  even  shared  in  some  of  the  enterprises  of  th« 
latter.  By  his  wise  laws  Tli^sous  is  said  to  have  laid  the  principal  foundation  of  Athenian 
greatness ;  but  his  name,  which  "ignifles  the  Orderer^  or  Regulator^  seems  to  indicate  a  period 
in  Grecian  history,  rather  than  an  individual. 

Sl  llie  ^rffonautie  Expedition  is  said,  in  the  popular  legend,  to  have  been  undertaken  by 
Jason  and  flfty-four  of  the  most  renowned  heroes  of  Greece,  among  whom  were  Theseus  and 
Her' cules,  for  the  recovery  otVi  Ridden  fieece  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  capital  of  Coi'< 
ehis,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  bonleriug  on  the  easteni  extremity  of  tiie  Euxine.  The  adven- 
tnrers  sailed  from  lol'  cos  in  the  sliip  Ar'  go,  aiwl  during  the  voyage  met  with  many  adventures. 
Having  arrived  at  (>)!'  cbis,  they  would  have  been  unsuccessful  in  the  object  of  their  expedl 
tion  had  not  thn  k{i^''s  daughter,  Medea,  who  was  an  enchuntr&ss,  fallen  in  love  with  Jason, 
and  defeated  the  plans  of  her  father  for  his  destruction.  After  a  long  return  voyage,  filled  witk 
marvellous  adventures,  most  of  the  Argoiuiuts  reached  Greece  in  safety,  where  Hor' cules,  la 
honor  of  the  expedition,  instituted  the  Olym'  pic  games. 

Some  have  supposed  liiis  to  have  been  a  piniticul  expedition ;  others,  that  It  was  undertakes 

fbr  the  purpr^ie  of  discovery,  or  to  secure  some  commercial  establishment  on  the  shores  of  tn« 

Eaxine,  while  others  have  regarded  the  legend  as  wholly  fabulous.    Says  Grote,  **  I  rei)eat  tbr 

Opinion  long  ago  expressed,  that  the  process  of  dissecting  the  stoiy,  in  search  of  a  basis  of  fue\ 

•  one  altogether  fruitless."— Or©f<;*<t  Hist,  of  Greece^  i.  343. 

3.  The  following  are  said  to  have  been  the  circumstances  of  the  Thibnn  and  .^r'  golic  tomr 
After  tb9  death  of  (£'  dipus.  king  of  Thebes,  it  was  agreed  between  his  two  tons,  Et^ocles  tad 
Polynlce«,  that  they  should  reign  alternately,  each  a  year.     El6ocles,  however,  the  eider, 
after  his  first  year,  had  expired,  refused  to  give  up  the  crown  to  his  brother,  when  the  latter, 
9eeirtg  to  Ar'  gos,  induced  Adras'  tus,  king  of  that  place,  to  espouse  his  cause.    Adras'  lus 
marched  an  army  against  Thebes,  led  by  himself  and  seven  captains;  but  all  the  leaders  wars 
tiaXn  before  the  city,  and  the  war  ended  by  a  single  combat  between  Et^ocles  and  Polynicesi, 
*B  which  both  br'>thers  fell.    This  is  said  to  have  happened  twenty-seven  years  before  th« 
Tn^an  war.    Ten  ears  later  the  war  was  renewed  by  the  Rpig'  onor,  descendants  of  those  who 
were  killed  in  the  first  Theban  war.    Some  of  the  Grecian  states  espoused  the  cause  of  tiia 
4r' gives,  and  others  aided  the  Tb^baua ;  but  in  the  end  Thebes  was  abandoned  by  itsinhabtl 
nta,  and  plundered  by  the  Ar'  gives. 
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irhich  Thebes  is  said  to  have  been  plnndered  by  the  confederate 
Greeks. 

22.  Of  these  (jvents,  the  Argonautic  expedition  has  usually  been 
thought  of  more  importance  than  the  rest,  as  having  been  conducted 
tgainst  a  distant  country,  and  as  presenting  some  valid  claims  to 
our  belief  in  its  historical  reality.  But  ^9  incline  to  the  opinion^ 
that  both  the  hero  and  the  heroine  of  the  legend  are  purely  ideak 
personages  connected 'with  Grecian  mythology, — that  Jason  was  per 
haps  no  other  than  the  Samothracian*  god  or  hero  Jasion,*  the  pro- 
tactor  of  marmers,  and  that  the  fable  of  the  expedition  itself  is  a 
poetic  fiction  which  represented  the  commercial  and  piratical  voy* 
ages  that  began  to  be  made,  about  this  period,  to  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  Euxine.'  It  is  not  improbable  that  voyages  similar  to  that  rep 
resented  to  have  been  made  by  the  Argonauts,  or,  perhaps,  naval 
expeditions  like  those  attributed  to  Minos,'  the  Cretan*  prince 
and  lawgiver,  may  first  have  led  to  hostile  rivalries  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Asiatic  and  Grecian  coasts,  and  thus  have  been 
the  occasion  of  the  first  conflict  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Tro- 
jans.^ 

23.  The  Trojan  war,  rendered  so  celebrated  in  early  Grecian  hl*t- 

1.  Hamothrdce  (the  Thracifin  S^moa,  now  Samothraki,)  is  an  island  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  JE'  gean  Sea,  about  thirty  miles  south  of  theTliracian  coast.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  m>«* 
leries  of  the  goddess  Oyb'ele,  whose  priests  ran  about  with  dreadful  cries  and  howlings,  boatr 
lug  on  timbrels,  clashing  cymbals,  and  cutting  their  flesh  wi'^w  knives.    {See  Map  No.,  III.) 

'2.  The  Kuxine  (Pon'tus  Euxinus)  is  now  called  the  Black  Sea.  It  lies  between  the  80uth> 
western  provinces  of  Russia  in  Europe,  and  Asia  Minor.  Its  greatest  length,  from  east  to  west, 
Is  upwards  of  700  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  400  miles.  Its  waters  are  only  about 
one-seventh  part  less  salt  than  the  Atlantic — ^a  fact  attributable  to  the  saline  nature  of  the  bofp 
torn,  and  of  the  northern  coast.  The  Euxine  is  deep,  and  singularly  free  from  rocks  and  8hoal% 
(S«  Map  No.  V.) 

3.  Minos  is  said,  In  the  Grecian  l^;euds,  to  have  been  a  son  of  Jupiter,  nY>m  whom  hf 
learned  those  laws  which  he  delivered  unto  men.  It  is  said  that  he  was  the  lirst  among  tiM 
Greeks  who  p'>sses!*ed  a  navy,  and  that  he  con({uered  and  colonized  severe.  ^9lanf*<i,  and  Hnally 
perished  in  an  expedition  against  Sicily.  Some  regard  Minos  simply  as  the  conc(  ntratioQ  of 
that  8]>irit  of  order,  which,  about  his  time,  began  to  exhibit,  in  the  island  of  Cr^te,  a  regalar 
qrstem  of  laAvs  and  government.  He  seems  to  be  intermediate  between  the  periods  of  mythol 
Ogy  and  history,  combining,  in  his  person,  the  characteristics  of  both. 

4.  Crite  (now  called  Candia)  is  a  lai^e  mountainoits  islai.d  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  90  mil«b 
•outh^ast  from  Cai)e  Matapan  in  Greece — 160  miles  in  length  fVom  east  to  west,  with  a  breadtk 
fcTeraging  about  20  milos.  Cr^te  was  the  reputed  birth-place  of  Jiipiter,  ^^  king  of  gods  and 
men."  The  laws  of  Minos  are  said  to  have  served  as  a  moilel  for  those  of  Lycur'gus;  and  th« 
wealth,  number,  and  flourishing  condition  of  the  Cretan  cities,  are  repeatedly  referred  to  bj 
llomsr.    (See  Map  Jio.  III.)  * 

ft.  Thlrwairs  Greece,  I.  77-79, 

b.  According  to  Herod' otusy  1. 2,  3,  the  abduction  of  Hel'en,  the  cause  of  the  TVojan  war,  wm 
hi  retaliation  of  the  abduction  of  Medea  by  Jason  in  the  Argonautic  expedition.  Bui,  IIei«>d'« 
»tU8  goes  farther  back,  an  J  attributes  to  the  Phoenicians  the  first  cause  of  contention  betwMi 
the  Asia/ica  aiul  the  Grecians,  lu  carrying  away  fh>m  Ar'gosi  lo^  a  priestess  of  Jtino. 
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toiy  ^y  the  poems  of  Homer/  is  represented  to  have  been  uuder* 
taken  al>out  the  year  1173  before  the  Christian  era,  by  the  confed 
erate  princes  of  Greece,  against  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Troy,' 
situated  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  alleged  causej 
of  this  war,  according  to  the  Grecian  legend,  were  the  following: 
Hel'  en,  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  age,  and  daughter  of  Tyn'- 
darus,  king  of  Lacedao'mon,  was  sought  in  marriage  by  all  th« 
princes  of  Greece ;  when  Tyn'  dams,  perplexed  with  the  difficulty  of 
choosing  one  without  displeasing  all  the  rest,  being  advised  by  the 
•age  Ulys'  ses,  bound  the  suitors  by  an  oath  that  they  would  approve 
of  the  uninfluenced  choice  of  Hel' en,  and  would  unite  together  to* 
dofend  her  person  and  character,  if  ever  any  attempts  were  made  to 
carry  her  off  from  her  husband.  Menelaus  became  the  choice  of 
HcI'  en,  and  soon  after,  on  the  death  of  Tyn'  darus,  succeeded  to  the 
vacant  throne  of  Lacedse'  mon.' 

24.  After  thTce  years,  Paris,  son  of  Priam  king  of  Troy,  visited 
the  court  of  3Ienelaus,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  the  latter,  he  corrupted  the  fidelity  of  Hel'  en,  whom  he 
induced  to  flee  with  him  to  Troy.  Menelaus,  returning,  prepared  to 
avenge  the  outrage.  He  assembled  the  princes  of  Greece,  who, 
combining  their  forces  under  the  command  of  Aganiem'  non,  brother 
of  Menelaus,  sailed  with  a  great  armament  to  Troy,  and  after  a  siege 
of  ten  years  finally  took  the  city  by  stratagem,  and  razed  it  to  the 
ground.  (1183  B.  C.)  Most  of  the  inhabitants  were  slain  or  taken 
prisoners,  and  the  rest  were  forced  to  become  exiles  in  distant 
Ian  da 


1.  HomeTf  the  greatest  and  earlient  of  the  poets,  often  styled  the  father  of  poetry  was  pro]^ 
kb\j  ail  Asiatic  Greek,  although  seven  Grecian  cities  contended  for  tlie  honor  of  his  birth.  N9 
elrcumstast*e«  of  his  life  are  known  with  any  certainty,  except  that  he  was  a  wanderivg  poe(| 
ftiid  blind,  "P  e  principal  works  of  Homer  are  the  Iliad  and  the  0</'  yssey^ — the  former  of 
Which  relates  the  circumstances  of  the  Trojan  war;  and  the  latter,  the  history  and  wanderiogi 
if  Ulys'  ses  after  Ihe  fall  of  Troy. 

SS.  Troy^  the  scene  of  the  battles  described  in  the  Iliad,  stood  on  a  rising  grciind  betweoi  tfaft 
mall  river  Simois  (now  the  Diimbrek)  and  the  Seaman' der,  (now  the  Mcndere,)  on  the  os«ii 
•f  Asia  Minor,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Hel'  lespont.  New  Ilium  was  afterwards  built  od  tlM 
t^ot  now  believed  to  be  the  site  of  the  anrient  city,  about  three  miles  from  the  sea.  (See  Map 
Ho.  111.  and  No.  IV.) 

3.  iMceda'  mon^  or  Spar'ta^  the  ancient  capital  of  Lac6nia,  was  situated  in  a  plain  c€  ooa 
•Iderablo  extent,  embracing  the  greater  part  of  Lac^nia,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  mountaii 
chain  of  Taygetus,  and  on  the  east  by  the  less  elevated  ridge  of  mount  Thornax,  between  whl(A 
flows  the  Eiu-dtas,  on  the  east  side  of  the  town.  In  early  times  Spar'  la  was  without  walls,  Ly- 
car'  gus  having  inspired  his  comitrymen  with  the  idea,  that  the  real  defence  of  a  town  consisiea 
tolely  in  the  valor  of  its  citizens ;  but  fortifications  were  erected  after  Sparta  became  subjeol 
k>  despotic  rulers.  The  remains  oi  Spar'  ta  are  about  two  miles  nor  ih-«ast  of  the  model  o  tows 
;f  Mistro,    {See  Map  No.  I.) 
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25.  Such  is,  in  brief,  the  commonly-received  acccunl  of  the  Tro* 
jan  war,  stripped  of  the  incredible  but  glowing  fictions  with  which 
the  poetic  genius  of  Homer  has  adorned  it.  But  although  the 
reality  of  some  such  war  as  this  can  hardly  be  questioned,  yet  the 
causes  which  led  to  it,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted,  and  its 
issue,  being  gathered,  even  by  Homer  himself,  only  from  traditional 
legends,  which  sjcrved  as  the  basis  of  other  compositions  beside* 
the  Iliad,  are  involved  in  an  obscurity  which  we  cannot  hope  to 
penetrate.  The  accounts  of  Hel' en  are  various  and  contradictory 
end  so  (connected  with  fabulous  beings-^^with  gods  and  goddesses — M 
clearly  to  assign  her  to  the  department  of  mythology ;  while  the 
real  events  of  the  war,  if  such  ever  occurred,  can  hardly  be  "separated 
from  the  fictions  with  which  they  are  interwoven.* 

26.  But  although  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  reality  of 
the  persons  and  events  mentioned  in  Homer ^s  poetic  account  of  the 
siege  of  Troy,  yet  there  is  one  kind  of  truth  from  which  the  poet 
can  hardly  have  deviated,  or  his  writings  would  not  have  been  so  ac- 
ceptable as  they  appear  to  have  been  to  his  cotemporaries ; — and 
that  is,  a  faithful  portraiture  of  the  government,  usages,  religious  no- 
tions, institutions,  manners,  and  general  condition  of  Grecian  society, 
during  the  heroic  age.^ 

I.  Thus  the  most  ancient  account  of  Ild'cn  is,  that  she  was  a  daughter  of  the  god  Ju 
piter,  hatched  from  the  (^g  of  a  swan ;  and  lloincr  speaks  of  her  in  the  Iliad  as  **  begott«i 
of  Jupiter."  When  only  seven  years  <»f  age,  such  were  her  ficrsonal  attractions,  that  Th6seaa, 
king  of  Athens,  Imving  become  enamnrcil  of  her,  carried  her  oflf  from  a  festival  at  which  he 
Baw  her  dancing  ;  but  her  brothers  recovered  her  by  force  of  anns,  and  restored  her  to  ha 
family.  After  her  marriage  with  MenrJs'ius,  it  is  said  that  Jupiter,  plotting  a  war  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ridding  the  earth  of  a  portion  of  its  overstoclted  inhabitants,  contrived  that  the  beautj 
of  Uel'  en  should  involve  the  Greelcs  and  Trojans  in  liostilities.  At  a  banquet  of  tlic  gods,  Dis- 
c«ml,  by  the  direction  of  Jupiter,  threw  into  ilie  as»em1)ly  a  golden  apple,  on  which  was  in- 
•cribed,  "The  apple  for  the  Fair  one,"  (T3  KaXtj  rd  /i>A  'j/,)  or,  as  in  Virgil,  Pulcherrima  we 
kabetoy  "Let  the  most  beautiful  have  me."  The  goddesses  J 11  no,  Miner'  va,  and  Venus,  claim' 
iiig  it,  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  was  made  the  arbiter.  He  awarded  the  prize  Ut 
Vanus,  who  had  promised  him  the  beautiful  Heron  in  marriage,  if  he  would  decide  in  hs 
favor.  Venus  (the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty)  caused  larls  and  Hel' en  to  become  uiutuail] 
•namorod,  and  afterwards  aided  the  Trojans  in  the  war  that  followed.  !Ioraer  represents  tlM 
berfjes  as  i»crforming  prodigies  of  valor,  shielded  and  aided  by  the  gods ;  and  the  gods  them 
•elves  as  nu^ngling  in  the  strife,  and  taking  part  with  the  combatants.  The  goddess  Mijiei'VE 
an  unsucces.sful  competitor  for  the  prize  which  Paris  awarded  to  her  rival  Vemus,  planned  th< 
ftratagem  of  the  wooden  horse,  which  concualed  within  its  side  a  band  of  Greeks,  who,  b««tiit 
with  it  into  the  city,  were  thus  enabled  to  open  the  gates  to  their  confederates  without. 

a.  "  Homer  was  reganled  even  by  the  ancients  as  of  historical  authority." — "Truth  wa»  hit 
•bject  In  his  accounts  and  descriptions,  as  far  as  it  can  be  the  object  of  a  poet,  tjod  oven  in  a 
greater  degree  than  was  necessary,  when  he  distinguishes  the  earlier  and  Inter  timei  or  a^g^cs.  Ill 
la  Ui0.]i>e9t  source  ol  information  respecting  tl*r  heroic  age."- -i/«rr«n^»  Pt  ''iictof  Oreitt^p.  8B 
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COTEMPORARY  HISTORr 

1.  During  the  period  of  early  Grecian  history  which  we  hay« 
[>assed  over  in  the  present  chapter,  our  knowledge  of  the  cotempo- 
rary  history  of  other  nations  is  exceedingly  limited.     Rome  had  not 
yet  a  beginning : — all  Europe,  except  the  little  Grecian  peninsula, 
was  in  the  darkness  of  barbarism  :  in  Central  Western  Asia  we  in 
deed  suppose  there  existed,  at  this  time,  large  cities,  and  the  flour 
Lihing  empires  of  Assyria  and  Babylon;    but  from  them  we  can 
gather  no  reliable  historic  afinals.     In  north-eastern  Africa,  indeed, 
the  Egyptian  empire  had  already  attained  the  meridian  of  its  glory  • 
but  of  the  chronological  detail  of  Egyptian  history  during  this  pe 
riod  we  know  comparatively  nothing.     What  is  known  relates  prin 
cipally  to  +he  conquests  of  the  reno^vned  Sesos'  tris,  an  Egyptian 
monarch,  who,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  cotemporary 
with  Oth^  niel,  the  first  judge  of  Israel,  and  with  Cecrops,  the  sup- 
^sed  founder  of  Athens,  although  some  modern  authors  place  his 
reign  a  hundred  years  later.*^     This  monarch  is  said  to  have  achieved 
many  brilliant  conquests  as  the  lieutenant  of  his  father.     After  ho 
came  to  the  throne  he  made  vast  preparations  for  the  conquest  of  the 
world,  and  raised  an  army  which  is  said  to  have  numbered  six  hun 
dred  thousand  foot  and  twenty-four  thousand  horse,  besides  twenty- 
seven  thousand  armed  chariots.    He  conquered  Lib'  ya'  and  Ethiopia," 
after  which,  entering  Asia,  he  overran  Arabia,  subdued  the  Assyrian* 
and  Medes,  and  even  led  his  victorious  hosts  beyond  the  Ganges :' 

1.  Lib'  ya  Is  the  name  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  gave  to  AfVica.  In  a  more  n^ 
•tricted  sense,  however,  the  name  was  applied  to  that  part  of  Alrica,  borderiufi;  on  the  Mediuc> 
ruiean,  which  lies  between  Ef;ypt  on  the  east  and  Tripoli  on  the  west,— the  most  impoTtam 
yart  or  which  territory  is  embni,'^  in  the  present  Barca. 

S.  Ancient  FAkidpia  comprised,  principally,  the  present  countries  of  Nubia  and  Al  yasinia, 
•r.uth  of  Egfypt. 

X  The  Oangesy  the  sacred  river  of  the  Hindoos,  flowing  south-east  throuefa  tb«  nortb 

a  Tlie  era  of  the  accession  of  Sesos'  tris,  may  bo  placed  at  15G5  B.  C. ;  that  of  0th'  niel  ai 
15&i;  uiid  the  supposed  foun<ling  of  Atliens  at  1558,— the  latter  two  in  accor  iaiice  with  Dr. 
Hales.  In  Rol'.ln  the  date  for  Sesos'  tris  is  1491 ;  Flereen  "about  1500" ;  Russell's  Egypt,  1308 
More,  ^  between  14M)  and  1410^^;  Gliddon^s  Egypt,  1565;  and  Champolion  Figeac  (making 
Besos'  tris  the  same  as  Ramses  IV.,  at  llie  Iiead  of  ttie  19lh  dynasty),  1473.  Eusebiiis,  followed 
by  Ush^  and  Piayfalr,  supposes  that  Scsos'  tris  was  the  immetiiate  successor  of  the  Piiaraoh  who 
was  drowned  tn  the  Red  Sea;  while  Marsham,  foII(»wed  by  Newton,  atteii  pts  to  identify  hira 
with  the  Sbishak  of  Scripture  who  invaded  Judea— a  difference,  according  to  vari<»us  syslemi 
of  chn/nology,  of  A'om  500  to  600  years.  Mr.  Bryant  endeavors  to  prove  that  no  such  porscn 
•ver  existed. 

Since  the  interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphics,  however,  the  principal  ground  of  dispute  on  thii 
lubject  among  the  learned,  appears  to  be,  wtictlier  the  Sesos'  iris  so  renowned  in  history  wai 
the  same  as  Ramses  ITI.,  the  fburteenth  king  of  the  ISth  dynasty,  or  the  same  as  Ramses  IV.,  tha 
Int  king  oH  the  19tb  dynasty  there  \»eing  a  difference  between  the  two  of  about  a  hii(yt»<yi 
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he  IS  also  said  to  have  passed  over  into  Europe,  and  to  have  ravagod 
the  territories  of  the  Thracians  and  the  Scythians,'  when  scarcity  of 
provisions  stopped  the  progress  of  his  conquests.  That  the  fame  of 
his  deeds  might  long  survive  him,  he  erected  columns  in  the  countries 
through  which  he  passed,  on  which  was  inscribed,  "  Sesos'  tris,  king 
of  kings,  and  lord  of  lords,  subdued  this  country  by  the  power  of  hia 
arms.*^  Some  of  these  columns  were  still  to  be  seen  in  Asia  Minor 
in  the  days  of  Herod'  otus. 

3.  The  deeds  and  triumphs  of  Sesos'tris  are  also  wrought,  hi 
sculpture  and  in  painting,  in  numerous  temples,  and  on  the  most 
celebrated  obelisks,  from  Ethiopia  to  Lower  Egypt.  At  Ipsamboul,' 
in  Nubia,  is  a  temple  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  whose  front  or  fa- 
cade is  supported  by  four  colossal  figures  of  exquifSte  workmanship 
cacji  sixty  feet  high,  all  statues  of  Sesos'  tris,  the  faces  of  which  bear 
a  perfect  resemblance  to  the  figures  of  the  same  king  at  Mem'  phis. 
The  walls  of  the  temple  are  covered  with  numerous  sculptures  on  his- 
torical subjects,  representing  the  conquests  of  this  prince  in  Africa. 
Among  them  are  processions  of  the  conquered  nations,  carrying  the 
riches  of  their  country  and  laying  them  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror ; 
and  even  the  wild  animals  of  the  desert — antelopes,  apes,  giraflfes, 
and  ostriches — are  led  in  the  triumphs  of  the  Egyptians. 

4.  Were  it  not  for  the  many  similar  monumental  evidences  of  the 
l^ign  of  this  monarch,  which  have  been  recently  discovered,  corrobo- 
rative of  the  deeds  which  profane  authors  attribute  to  him,  we  might 
be  disposed  to  regard  Sesos'  tris  as  others  have  done,  as  no  more  than 
a  mythological  personification  of  the  Sun,  the  god  of  day,  "the 
giant  that  rejoiceth  to  run  his  course  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the 
other."  But  with  such  an  amount  of  testimony  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  cannot  doubt  the  existence  of  this  mighty  conqueror,  al- 
tliough  probably  his  exploits  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  the 
vanity  of  his  chroniclers ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  deeds 
of  several  monarchs  have  been  attributed  to  one.  After  the  return 
of  Sesos'  tris  from  his  conquests,  he  is  said  to  have  employed  hia 
tune  to  the  close  of  his  reign,  in  encouraging  the  arts,  erecting  tern- 


tasterb  part  of  HindoBtan,  enters  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  through  a  great  number  of  mouths^ 
CUcutta. 

1.  Thrace^  a  large  tract  of  country  now  embraced  in  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  bordering  on  iht 
fropontis,  or  sea  of  Marmora,  extended  fVom  Macedonia  and  tlie  M'  gean  Sea  on  the  south-wefti 
to  the  Euxim^  on  the  north-east.  North  of  the  Tliracians,  extending  along  the  Euxine  to  tha 
rlTor  DannliO;  was  the  country  of  the  Scythians, 

S.  Ipsamboul,  so  celubrated  for  its  well-known  excavated  temples,  is  in  the  northern  part  of 
MuUia,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile. 
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i>les  to  tbi  gods,  and  improving  the  revenues  (.  f  his  kingdom.  After 
his  time  we  know  little  of  the  history  of  Egypt  until  the  reign  of 
Pharaoh-Necho,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  who  is  re 
markable  for  his  successes  against  Jerusalem. 

5.  At  the  period  which  we  have  assigned,  somewhat  arbitrarily, 
for  the  commencement  of  Grecian  history,  1856  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  Joseph,  the  son  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  was  governoi 
over  Egypt ;  and  his  father's  family,  by  invitation  of  Pharaoh,  had 
icttled  in  Qoshen,  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
This  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  three  centuries  before  the  time 
of  Sesos'  tris.  On  the  death  of  Joseph,  the  circumstances  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Jacob,  who  were  now  called  Israelites,  were  greatly 
changed.  "  A  king  arose  who  knew  not  Joseph ;"»  and  the  children 
of  Israel  became  servants  and  bondsmen  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  Two 
hundred  years  they  were  held  in  bondage,  when  the  Lord,  by  his 
servant  Moses,  brought*'  them  forth  out  of  Egypt  with  a  mighty  hand 
and  an  outstretched  arm,  after  inflicting  the  most  grievous  plagues 
upon  their  oppressors,  and  destroying  the  pursuing  hosts  of  Pharaoh 
in  the  Red  Sea.     (1648  B.  C.) 

6.  Forty  years  the  Israelites,  numbering  probably  two  millions 
of  souls,c  wandered  in  the  wilderness  on  the  north-western  confines 
of  Arabia,*  supported  by  miraculous  interposition ;  for  the  country 
was  then,  as  now,  ^^  a  land  of  deserts  and  of  pits,  a  land  of  drouth 
and  of  the  shadow  of  death,  a  land  that  no  man  passed  through,  and 
where  no  man  dwelt  ;"«^  and  after  they  had  completed  their  wander- 
ings, and  another  generation  had  grown  up  since  they  had  left  Egypt, 
they  came  to  the  river  Jordan,'  and  passing  through  the  bed  of  the 

1.  Arabia  is  an  extensive  peninsubi  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  Asia,  lyin?  immediately 
test  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  mostly  a  rocky  and  desert  country,  inhabited  by  wandering  tribfit 
of  Arabs,  the  descendants  of  Ishmael.  They  still  retain  the  character  given  to  their  ancestor. 
The  desert  has  contirmed  to  be  the  home  of  the  Arab;  he  has  been  a  man  of  war  from  h!» 
fOKlii ;  "  his  hand  a|jrainst  every  man,  and  every  mon^s  hand  against  him."    (Gen.  xvi.  12.) 

2.  The  river  Jordan  (See  Map,  No.  VI.)  rises  towards  the  northern  part  of  Palestine,  or  thi 
western  slope  of  Mount  Hermon,  and  after  a  south  course  of  about  forty  miles,  opens  into  tht 
■oa  of  Galilee  near  the  ancient  town  of  Bethsaida.  After  passing  through  this  lake  or  sea, 
which  li  about  fifleen  miles  long  and  seven  broad,  and  on  and  near  which  occurred  so  many 
(triking  scenes  in  the  history  of  Christ,  it  pursues  a  winding  southerly  course  of  about  rinety 
miles  through  a  narrow  valley,  and  then  empties  its  waters  into  the  Dead  Sea.  In  this  'iver- 
valley  was  the  dwelling  of  I^t,  "who  pitched  his  tents  toward  Sodom"  (Gen.  xlii.  11,  12) ;  and 
'*in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  which  is  the  salt  sea,"  occurred  the  battle  of  the  "  four  kings  with  Ave.*' 
(jGen.  XV.)    llie  Israelites  passed  the  Jordan  near  Jericho  (Josh.  iii.  14-17) ;  the  prophets  Elljab 

a.  Paraphraaed  by  Josephus  as  meaning  that  the  kingdom  had  passed  to  another  dynaity. 

b.  1648,  B.C. 

c  They  had  903,550  meH)  above  20  years  of  age,  nc  t  reckoning  Levitea.  £k  Mi«,  x  tr  ritf .  % 
4.  Jeiemialuii.  6 
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Btream,  which  rolled  back  its  waters  on  their  approach,  entered  thd 
promised  land  of  Palestine.*  The  death  of  Moses  Lad  left  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  hands  of  Joshua.  And  "  Israel  served  the  Lord  all 
the  days  of  Joshua,  and  ail  the  days  of  the  elders  that  outlived 
Joshua,  and  which  had  known  all  the  works  of  the  Lord  that  he  had 
done  for  his  chosen  people."* 

7.  From  the  time  of  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  election  of  Saul 
•s  first  king  of  Israel,  which  latter  event  occurred  about  seventy 
years  after  the  supposed  siege  of  Troy,  Israel  was  ruled  by  judges, 
who  were  appointed  through  the  agency  of  the  priests  and  of  the 
divine  oracle  in  accordance  with  the  theocratic  form  of  government 
established  by  Moses.  After  the  death  of  Joshua,  however,  the  Is- 
raelites often  apostatized  to  idolatry,  for  which  they  were  punished 
by  being  successively  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  surrounding  na 
tions.  First  they  were  subdued  by  the  king  of  Mesopotamia,*^  aftei 
which  the  Lord  raised  up  0th'  niel  to  be  their  deliverer  (1564  B.  C.) . 
a  second  defection  was  punished  by  eighteen  years  of  servitude  to  the 
king  of  the  Moabites,*  from  whom  they  were  delivered  by  the  enter- 

aiid  Elisha  afterwards  divided  the  waters  to  prove  their  divine  mission  (^  Kings,  xi.  8) ;  th« 
leper  Nuainan  was  commanded  to  wash  in  Jordan  and  be  clean  (2  Kings,  iv.  10)  ;  and  it  is  thlt, 
slream  in  which  Jesus  was  baptized  before  he  entered  on  his  divine  mission.  (Matt.  iii.  Iti,  &c) 
The  Dead  Sea,  into  which  Uie  Jordan  empties,  is  so  called  from  the  beavine^  and  consequent 
stillness  of  Its  waters,  wlilrh  contain  one-fourth  part  of  their  weight  of  salts.  The  count/j 
aroimd  this  hike  is  exceedingly  dreary,  and  the  soil  is  destitute  of  v^etation.  Soilom  and  (>o- 
morrah  are  supposed  to  have  stood  in  the  plain  now  occupied  by  the  lalce,  and  ruina  of  th« 
overthrown  cities  are  said  to  have  been  seen  on  its  western  borders.    {Map  No.  VI.) 

1.  Palestine^  a  part  of  modern  Syria,  now  embraced  in  Turkey  in  Asia,  lies  at  the  easteni 
extremity  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  extending  north  and  south  along  the  coa&t  about  SOQ 
miles,  and  having  an  extreme  breadth  of  about  80  miles.  Though  in  antiquity  the  northern 
part  of  Palestine  was  the  seat  of  the  PhiBnicians,  a  great  commercial  people,  yet  there  are 
DOW  few  good  harbors  on  the  coast,  those  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  once  so  famous,  being  now  fof 
the  most  part  blocked  up  with  sand.  The  country  of  Palestine  consists  principally  of  rugged 
bills  and  narrow  valleys,  although  it  has  a  few  plains  of  considerable  extent.  There  arc  m:my 
itreams  falling  into  the  Mediterranean,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Orontes,  at  the  north,  but 
none  of  them  art  navigable.  The  river  Jordan,  on  the  east,  empties  its  waters  into  the  A»- 
plialtic  Jiake,  or  Dead  Sea,  which  latter,  about  55  miles  in  length,  and  20  in  extreme  width 
now  nils  the  plain  where  once  stoml  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomerrah.  North  of  the  Dead 
Bea  is  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  or  Sea  of  GaliiCe,  the  theatre  of  some  most  remarkable  mir 
•eles.  (Matthew  vili.;  Luke  viii.;  and  Mutttiew  xix.  2.5.)  The  principal  mountains  of  Palon 
tine  are  those  of  Lebanon,  running  in  ranges  nearly  parallel  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  Anally 
connecting  with  moimts  Iloreb  and  Sinai,  near  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  Jkrusalkm,  the  capital 
city  of  Palestine  or  the  Holy  Land,  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  arti cle.  (•$««;).  164,  J/cCu/ 
loeh ;  articles  Syria,  Said,  or  Sidon.  Dead  Sea,  Lebanon,  &c.)    {Map  No.  VL> 

2.  The  Moabitesy  so  Cidled  from  Moab  the  sou  of  Lot  {Qen.  xix.  37),  dwell  inihe  country  w 
the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.    (Map  No.  Vl.) 

a.  Joshua,  \r!v.  31. 

b.  Numbers,  iii.  8.  Some  think  that  the  country  here  referred  to  was  In  the  vicinity  ol 
Damascus,  and  not  '^bdyond  the  Euphrates,*^  as  Mesopot4m.ia  would  im  «ly.  See  Cockaynt? 
On**'/  Ui  tU  of  the  Jew  8&-33.> 
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pri^Dg  Talor  of  Ehud.*  After  his  death  the  Israelites  again  did  evil 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  "  the  Lord  sold  them  into  the  ha.nd  of 
Jabin  king  of  Canaan,"*  under  whose  cruel  yoke  they  groaned  twenty 
years,  when  the  prophetess  Deborah,  and  Barak  her  general,  were 
made  the  instruments  of  their  liberation.  The  Canaanites  were 
routed  with  great  slaugl  tor,  and  their  leader  Sisera  slain  by  Jacl,  iu 
whose  tent  he  had  sought  refuge.** 

8.  Aftei  wards,  the  children  of  Israel  were  delivered  over  a  prey 
0  the  Midianites  and  Amalckites,'  wild  tribes  of  the  desert,  who 

*'  came  up  with  their  cattle  and  their  tents,  as  grasshoppers  for  mul 
titude."  But  the  prophet  Gideon,  chosen  by  the  Lord  to*  be  the 
liberator  of  his  people,  taking  with  him  only  three  hundred  men, 
made  a  night  attack  on  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  upon  whom  such  fear 
fell  that  they  slow  each  other  ;  so  that  a  hundred  and  twenty  thuu 
sand  men  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  only  fifteen  thousand  ei» 
caped  by  flight.  In  the  height  of  their  joy  and  gratitude,  the  peo 
pic  would  have  made  Gideon  king,  but  ho  said  t^  them,  "  Not  I,  noi 
my  son,  but  Jehovah  shall  reign*  over  you."'^ 

9.  Again  the  idolatry  of  the  Israelites  became  so  gross,  that  the  Lord 
delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines'  and  the  Ammonites,* 
from  whom  they  were  finally  delivered  by  the  valor  of  Jephthah.^^ 
At  a  later  period  the  Philistines  oppressed  Israel  forty  years,  but  the 
people  found  an  avenger  in  the  prowess  of  Samson.®  After  th^ 
death  of  Samson  the  aged  Eli  judged  Israel,  but  the  crimes  of  hi^ 
Bons,  Hophui  and  Phinehas,  whom  he  had  chosen  to  aid  him  in  tla 
government,  brought  down  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord,  and  thirty 
thousand  of  the  warriors  of  Israel  were  slam  in  battle  by  the  Philis 

1.  The  Cajiaanitegj  so  called  froia  Canaan,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  6-19),  (hen  dwelt 
In  the  lowlands  of  the  Galilee  of  the  C>entiles,  between  the  sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Mediterraiieac 
Barak,  descending  from  Mount  Tabor  (ate  Map),  attacked  Sisera  on  tho  banks  of  the  river 
Kishon.  (JllapSo.yi.) 

•  9.  Tlie  Midianites^  so  called  fh)m  aub  ef  the  sons  of  Abraham  by  Kcturah,  dwelt  in  weateia 
/Arabia,  near  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea.  Tlie  Amalekitea  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  between  tbt 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Red  Sea.    {Map  No.  VI.) 

3.  The  Philistines  (see  Map)  dwelt  on  the  south-western  borders  of  Palestine,  along  the  ooasl 
of  the  Mediterranean,  as  far  north  as  Mount  Carmel,  the  commencement  of  the  Phoenician 
territories.  Their  principal  towns  were  Gaza,  Gath,  Ascalon,  and  M^ddo,  for  which  see  Map. 
The  Isrcelite  trib<^  of  Simeon,  Dan,  Ephrtim,  and  Manasseh,  bordered  on  their  territories. 
''The  whole  of  the  towns  of  the  coast  continued  In  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  and  Phoenlciana, 
■nd  never  permanently  tell  mider  the  dominion  of  Israel.^ — Cockayne's  Hut,  of  the  Jnos^  p.  4< 

4.  l*he  Ammonites  (see  Map)  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  the  desert  eastward  of  the  laraelilt 
tribes  that  settled  east  of  the  Jordxm. 

a.  Judges,  ill.  15-30.  b.  Jadges,  It.  c.  Judges,  vi. ;  n..;  Till, 

d.  JudgM,x.  7;  xi.  33.    '  e.  Judges,  xlii.  1 ;  xiv.;  xr.;  ziC 
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lines.*  llie  pr3phet  Samuel  was  divinely  chosen  as  the  successor  of 
Eli.  (1152  B.  C.)  His  administration  was  wise  and  prudent,  but 
In  his  old  age  i  he  tyranny  of  his  sons,  whom  he  was  obliged  to  em- 
ploy as  his  deputies,  induced  the  people  to  demand  a  king  who 
should  rule  over  them  like  the  kings  of  other  nations.  With  reluct- 
ance Samuel  yielded  to  the  popular  request,  and  by  divine  guidance, 
anointed  Saul,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  king  over  Israel**  (1119 
B.  C.) 

10.  We  have  thus  briefly  traced  the  civil  history  of  the  Israelites 
down  to  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy  over  them, 
in  the  person  of  Saul,  at  a  date,  according  to  the  chronology  which 
we  have  adopted,  seventy- three  years  later  than  the  supposed  destruc- 
tion of  Troy.  It  is,  however,  the  religious  history,  rather  than  the 
civil  annals,  of  the  children  of  Abraham,  that  possesses  the  greatest 
value  and  the  deepest  interest ;  but  as  our  limits  forbid  our  enter- 
ing upon  a  subject  so  comprehensive  as  the  former,  and  the  one  can- 
not be  wholly  separated  from  the  other  without  the  gi-eatest  violence, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Bible  for  full  and  satisfactory  details  of 
the  civil  and  religious  polity  of  the  Jews,  contenting  ourselves  with 
having  given  merely  such  a  skeleton  of  Jewish  annals,  in  connectioB 
with  profane  history,  as  may  serve  to  render  the  comparatiye  fdu9' 
Rol  igy  of  the  whole  easy  of  oomprehension. 


ft.llnLtT.M.  ftbi.1. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

THE  UNCERTAIN   PERIOD  OF  GRECIAN  HISTORY: 

BCmfDIKQ    FROM   THK   Cr/)SE   OF  THE  TROJAN  WAR  TO  THB  FIRST  WAR  WITB 

1183  TO  490  a  a  =:  693  years. 

ANAItYSIS.    1.  Introductory. — %  Consequences  of  the  Trojat*  war.— 3.  TnKssA'UAif  cov 
tOBflT. — [Epirus.  Pin'dus.  Peii^us.1— 4.  Btzo'TiANcoNQrvsr. — ASo' lian  miuration.    [I^m*- 
boa.    5  Doris.]    Rkturn  op  tiik  IIkracli' DiK. — 0.  Numbers  and  military  diameter  cf  thi 
Dbrians. — Passage  of  the  Corinthian  Guir.— [Corinthian  Isthmus.— Corinll>ian  Gulf.— Naiipae'* 
tna.] — ^7.  Dorian  conquest  of  tlie  F*elo|M-nn^8US.    [Arcadia.    AnhAia.]    Ionian  and  Durian  ml 
grations. — 8.   Di'jrian    invasion  of   At'tica. — [Athens.     Delphos.]     Seif-ssicriflce  of  CMitii. 
Government  of  At'  ti  :a.— 9.  [Laconia.]    Its  government.    Lycur'  gus.— 10.  Travels  of  Lycuf' 
^8.     [The   Brahmins.]     [NsTiTrTioxs   op   LTtVR'oi's. — II.  PI utarch^s  account— Benaia- 
Bflserahiiesr— division  of  lands. — 12.  Movable  property.     Tlie  currency. — 13.  Public  taUe& 
Object  of  Spartan  education,  and  aim  of  Lycur' gus.— 14.  Disputes  about  Lycur' gus.    IIU 
•upposed  fate,    [Delphos,  Cr^te.  and  E'  lis.] — 15.  The  three  classesof  the  LaetSnianpopulattoa 
Tr»«3itment  of  the  Dtilots.— Ifi.  The  provincials.    Their  condition.— 17.  [Mess^nia.    Ithdrae 
l''iRST    Mkssk'kian  WAR.    Results  of  the  war  to  the  Messenians. — 18.   Its  influence  au  the 
Spartans.  Skcond  Mkssk' NiAN  WAR.    Aristom'enes. — 19.  The  PoolTyrtwus.    [Corinth.    81c' 
yon.]    Battle  of  the  Pamisus.    The  Arc&dians.    20.  Results  of  the  war.— 21.  Government  of 
Athens.    Dra*  co.— 22.  Severity  of  his  laws. — ^23.  Anarchy.    Lkoislation  or  Solon.    Solon'i 
integrity.- 24.  Distresses  of  the  people.    The  needy  and  the  rich  —25.  The  policy  of  Solon. 
Debtors— lands  of  the  poor— imprisonment.     Ciasaiflcation  of  the  citi/^ns.— 26.  DisabiUtiei 
and  privileges  of  the  i«>urth  cisiss.    General  policy  of  Solon^s  system.- 27.  The  nine  archont. 
The  Senate  of  Four  Hundred.— 28.  Couri  of  the  Areop'agus.    its  powers.    Institutions  of 
Solon  compared  with  the  Spartan  code.— 29.  Party  feuds.    PislV  tratus.— 30.  His  'i^nrpatioa 
of  power.    Opposition  to,  and  character  of,  his  government. — 31.  The  sons  of  Pisis' tratiif 
Conspiracy  of  Uarmudius  an<IAristogeitoa— 32.  Expi'lsion  op  tub  Pisistratids.    Intrigue 
ofllip'pias.    [Lyd'ia.    Pcr'sia.] — 33.  The  Grecian  oolonies  conquered  by  Crte' su*— by  th« 
Persians.    Application  for  aid. — M.  Ion'  ic  Rkvolt.    Athens  and  Bub(B'  a  aid  the  loniana. 
[Enbop'a.    Sar'dis.    Eph'esus.]    Results  of  the  Ionian  war.    [Miletus.]    Designs  of  Darius. 

Cotkmporary  History. — I.  Phckni  cian  History.  L  Geography  of  Phoenicia.— 2.  Early  his- 
lory  c»f  Pluvnicia.  Political  condition.  Colonies.— r3.  Supposetl  circumnavigation  of  Africa.— 
4.  Commercial  rplMions.  II.  Jewish  History— continuation  of.— f».  Accession  of  Said  to  the 
Lhrone.  Slaughter  of  tlie  Am' raonites.  [JAbesh  Gil' ead.  Gil' gal.]  War  with  the  PhiUstines.—?. 
Wars  with  the  surrounding  nations.  Saurs  disobedience. — 8.  David— his  prowess.  [Gatli.] 
Saursjcixlousy  of  David.  David'siutegrity.— 9.  Deathof  Saul.  [Mount  Gil' boa.]  Division  of  the 
kingdom  between  David  and  Ish'  bosiieth.  [Hebron.]  Union  of  the  tribes. — 10.  Limited  possess 
Ions  of  the  Israelites.  [Tyre.  Sidon.  Joppa.  Jerusalem.]  David  takes  J*»rusalem. — 11.  Hisothes 
conquests.  [Syria.  Damascus.  Rabbah.]  Siege  of  Rabbah.  Close  of  David^s  reigv. — 13. 
Solomon.  His  wisdom — fame — commercial  relations. — 13.  His  Impiety.  Close  of  his  reign.-* 
14.  Revolt  of  the  ten  tribes.  Their  subsequent  history. — 15.  Rehoboam^s  reign  over  Judah« 
Reign  of  Ahaz.  Ilezelciah.  Signal  overthrow  of  the  Assyrians. — 17.  Corroborated  by  pro- 
fane history.— Id.  Account  given  by  Herod' otus. — 19.  Reigns  of  Manas' seh,  A' mon,  Joelali, 
and  Jehoahaz.— 20.  Reign  of  Jeholakim — of  Jechoniah.— 21.  Reign  of  Zedekiah.  Destruc* 
t!on  of  Jerusalem.— 22.  Captivity  of  the  Jews.— 23  Rebuilding  of  Jerusalem.  III.  Ro> 
WAN  liisToRT.— 34.  Founding  of  Rome.— IV.  Persian  History.— 2.'».  Dissolution  of  *h€  Aa- 
frrian  einplre.-<-30  EstablishiiLent  of  the  empire  of  the  Medes  and  Babyloulana.    (Irst  and 
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MM«o&6  japlivity  of  the  Jews.— 27.  Other  conqueets  of  Nebuehadnez' zar.  His  war  with  Um 
Phnenician^— 28.  With  the  Egyptians.  Fulflhnent  of  I<]z<^kiePa  prophecy.-— 29.  Impiety  and 
pride  of  Nebiichadiie^s'  zar.  H  is  punishmeut.— 30.  Bclshaz'  zar's  reign.  Rise  of  the  separate 
kingdom  of  M^dia.  Foumling  of  the  Persian  empire.— 31.  Cyriis  defeats Crce"  sufr— subjugatea 
the  Grecian  colonies— conquers  Babylon.  Prophecies  relating  to  Babylon.— 32.  Remainder  of 
the  reign  of  Cyrus.— 33.  Reign  of  Caraby'ses.  [Jupiter  Am' mon.]— 34.  Accession  of  DarJui 
Hystas'pes.  Revolt  and  destruction  of  Babylon.— 35.  Expedition  against  the  Pythian* 
[Bcythia.  Rive?  Don.  Thnice.]— 36.  Other  events  in  the  history  of  Darius,  ilis  alma,  policf 
■nd  government. — 37.  Extent  of  the  Persian  empire. 

1.  Passing  from  the  fabulcus  era  of  Grecian  history,  we  enter 
upon  a  period  when  the  crude  Actions  of  more  than  mortal  heroes, 
and  demi'gods,  begin  to  give  place  to  the  realities  of  human  exist- 
ence ;  but  still  the  vague,  disputed,  and  often  contradictory  anuala 
on  which  we  are  obliged  to  rely,  shed  only  an  uncertain  light  aroimd 
us ;  and  even  what  we  have  gathered  as  the  most  reliable,  in  the 
present  chapter,  perhaps  cannot  wholly  be  taken  as  undoubted  his- 
toric ta'uth,  especially  in  chronological  details. 

2.  The  immediate  consequences  of  the  Trojan  war,  as  represented 
by  Greek  historians,  were  scarcely  less  disastrous  to  the  victors  than 
to  the  vanquished.  The  return  of  the  Grecian  heroes  to  their  coun 
try  is  represented  by  Homer  and  other  early  writers  to  have  been 
full  of  tragical  adventures,  while  their  long  absence  had  encouraged 
usurpers  to  seize  many  of  their  thrones ;  and  hence  arose  fierce  wars 
and  intestine  commotions,  which  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of 
Grecian  civilization. 

3.  Among  these  petty  revolutions,  however,  no  events  of  general 
L  thessa'  lian  interest  occurred  until  about  sixty  years  after  the  fall  of 

CONQUEST.  Troy,  when  a  people  from  Epirus,'  passing  over  the 
mountain  chain  of  Pin'  dus,"  descended  into  the  rich  plains  which  lit- 
along  the  banks  of  the  Peneus,'  and  finally  conquered*^  the  country,  to 

1.  The  country  of  Epirus^  comprised  in  the  present  Turkish  province  of  Alb&nla,  was  al 
the  north-western  extremity  of  Greece,  lying  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  or  («ulf  of 
%'enico,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  Macedonia,  and  on  the  east  by  Macedonia  and.  Thot' 
laly.  The  inhabitants  in  early  times  were  probably  Pelas'gic,  but  they  can  hardly  be  consid> 
ered  ever  to  have  belonged  to  the  Hellenic  race,  or  Grecians  proper.  Epirus  is  principally 
distinguished  in  Roman  history  as  the  country  of  the  odebnited  Pyr'  rhua  (see  p.  1^.)  Tht 
earliest  oracle  of  Greece  was  that  of  Doduim  in  Epirus,  but  its  exact  locality  is  unknown 
There  was  another  oracle  of  the  same  name  in  Tlies'  saly.    (Map  No.  I.) 

3.  Pin'  dus  is  the  name  of  the  mountain  chain  wl»ich  separated  Thes'  saly  firom  £pini>, 
4Map  No.  i.) 

3.  Penius,  the  principal  river  of  Tlies'  saly,  rises  in  Ae  Pin'  dus  mountains,  and  flowing  In  a 
(Coarae  generally  oast,  passes  through  the  vale  of  Tern'  pe,  and  enr  pMes  its  wators  into  the  Ther 
■nie  Gulf^  now  the  gulf  of  Sulonica,  a  branch  of  the  M'  goat  Sea,  or  Archipelago.  {Map 
Ko.  L) 
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which  they  gave  the  name  of  Thes  saly ;  driving  away  most  of  th« 
inhabitants,  and  reducing  those  who  remained  to  \he  condition  of 
serfs,  or  agricultural  slaves. 

-«.  The  fugitives  from  Thes'  saly,  driven  from  their  own  country 
passed  over  into  Boeotia,  which  they  subdued  after  a  long  n,  sfxo'uAif 
struggle,  imitating  their  own  conquerors  in  the  disposal    cojiQUKtr. 
of  the  inhabitants.     The  unsettled  state  of  society  occasioned  by  the 
Thessalian  and  Boeotian  conquests  was  the  cause  of  collecting  to 
gethcr  various  bands  of  fugitives,  who,  being  joined  by  adventurerf 
from  Peloponnesus,  passed  over  into  Asia,*  constituting  the  Auoiian 
migration^  so  called  from  the  race  which  took  the  prin-  m.  ^o'  liabt 
cipal  share  in  it.     They  established  their  settlements  in    miqeation. 
the  vicinity  of  the  ruins  of  Troy,  and  on  the  opposite  island  of  Les' 
bos,*  while  on  the  main  land  they  built  many  cities,  which  were  com 
prised  in  twelve  States,  the  whole  of  which  formed  the  jEolian  Con 
federacy. 

5.  About  twenty  years  after  the  Thessalian  conquest,  the  Dorians, 
a  Hellenic  tribe,  wHose  country,  Doris,*  a  mountainous  region,  was 
on  the  south  of  Thes'  saly,  being  probably  harassed  by  their  northern 
f  eighbors,  and  desirous  of  a  settlement  in  a  more  fertile  territory, 
x)mraenced  a  migration  to  the  Peloponnesus,  accompanied  by  por- 
tions of  other  tribes,  and  led,  as  was  asserted,  by  descendants  of 
Her'  cules,  who  had  formerly  been  driven  into  exile  from  the  latter 
country.  This  important  event  in  Grecian  history  is  »»turn 
called  the  Return  of  live  Ileraclida,  The  migration  of  the  of  the 
Dorians  was  similar  in  its  character  to  the  return  of  the  ^"^^cu  da 
•Israelites  to  Palestine,  as  they  took  with  them  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, prepared  for  whatever  fortune  should  award  them. 

6.  The  Dorians  could  muster  about  twenty  thousand  fighting  men, 
and  although  they  were  greatly  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  countries  which  they  conquered,  their  superior  military 
taetici  appear  generally  to  have  insured  them  an  easy  victory  in  tha 


1.  Lee'ho*^  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Grocian  islands,  novr  called  MytlUne,  ftom  Ita 
prinelpii  city,  lies  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  nortli  of  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna. 
Aoc***^  V,  Les'  bos  contained  nine  flourishing  cities,  founded  mostly  by  the  iGolians.  The 
\jn'u-jta  were  notorious  for  their  dissolute  manners,  while  at  the  same  time  they  nwn 
distinguished  for  intellectual  cultivation,  and  especially  for  poetry  and  music    {Map  No.  l\h> 

3.  D6ris^  a  small  mountainous  country,  extending  only  about  forty  mile»  in  length,  WM 
^tuated  cm  the  south  of  Thes'  saly,  from  whicli  it  was  separated  by  the  range  cf  mount  CE'  l« 
n»  06riaiis  wero  tho  most  powerful  of  the  Ilelldoic  tribes.    {Map  No.  I.) 
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i>pen  field.  Twice,  however,  they  were  repelled  in  their  attempts  to 
break  through  the  Corinthian  isthmus,*  the  key  to  Southern  Greece, 
when,  warned  by  these  misfortunes,  they  abandoned  the  guarded 
isthmus,  and  crossing  the  Corinthian  Guir  from  Naupac'  tus,*  landed 
safely  on  the  north-western  coast  of  the  peninsula.     (B.  C.  1 104). 

7.  The  whole  of  Peloponnesus,  except  the  central  and  mountainotu 
district  of  Arcadia*  and  the  coast  province  of  Achaia,*  was  eventually 
•wlxlued,  and  apportioned  among  the  conquerors, — all  the  old  inhab- 
tants  who  remained  in  the  country  being  reduced  to  an  inferior  con 
dition.  like  that  of  the  Saxon  serfs  of  England  at  the  time  of  th« 
JJorman  conquest.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  peninsula,  however,  uniting  under  valiant  leaders,  conquered 
the  province  of  Achaia,  and  expelled  its  Ionian  inhabitants,  many 
of  whom,  joined  by  various  bands  of  fugitives,  sought  a  retreat  on  the 
.western  coast  of  Asia  jMinor,  south  of  the  JEolian  cities,  where,  in 

1.  The  Corinthian  Isthmus,  between  the  Corintbfan  Gulf  (now  Gulf  of  Lepan'  to)  on  tbi 
north-west,  and  the  Sarori'  ic  Gulf  (now  Gulf  of  Athene,  or  .£gina)  on  the  south-east,  unites  the 
Peloponnesus  to  the  northern  parts  of  Greece,  or  Greece  Proper.  *  The  narrowest  part  of  thUi 
celebrated  Isthmus  is  about  six  miles  east  from  Corinth,  where  the  distance  across  is  about 
five  miles. '  The  Isthmus  is  high  and  roetcy,  and  many  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made 
to  unite  the  waters  on  each  side  by  a  canal.  The  Isthmus  derived  much  of  its  early  celebrity 
from  the  IsUuniau  games  celebrated  there  in  honor  of  PalaB'  mon  and  Nep'  tune.  Ruins  oi 
the  temple  of  Nop'  tune  have  been  discovered  at  the  port  of  Sch»'  nus,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
btlimus.    (Map  No.  I.) 

3.  The  Corinthian  Qulf  (now  called  the  Gulf  of  Lepan'  to)  is  an  eastern  arm  of  the  Adriatic, 
or  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  lies  principally  between  the  coast  of  ancient  Pl)iici3  on  tne  north,  and 
of  Ach&ia  on  the  south.  The  entrance  to  the  guli;  lietween  two  ruined  castles,  the  Roum^  la 
on  the  north,  and  the  Mor6a  on  the  south,  is  only  about  one  mile  across.  Within,  the  waten 
expand  into  a  deep  raagniflcent  basin,  stretching  about  seventy-eight  miles  to  the  south-east, 
and  being,  where  widest,  aliout  twenty  miles  across.  Near  the  mouth  of  this  gulf  was  fought, 
'   in  the  yeai  1570,  one  of  the  greatest  naval  battles  of  modern  times.    (Map  No.  I.)  , 

3.  Nzttpae'  tus  (now  called  Lepan'  to)  stands  on  a  hill  on  the  coast  of  Lucris,  about  three  and 
B  half  miles  from  the  ruined  casU;  of  Roum^Iia.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
elrcumstance  of  the  Iferaclidfe  having  there  constructed  the  fleet  in  which  they  crossetl  over 
x>  the  Peloponnesus.  (J^aus,  a  ship,  and  Pego,  or  Pegnumi^  to  construct.)  It  was  once  a  place 
Of.considcrable  importance,  but  is  now  a  ruinous  town.    (Map  No.  I.)    . 

4.  JtrcAdiOj  the  central  country  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and,  next  to  Lac6n!a,  the  lai^est  of  ita 
4x  provinces,  \i  a  mountainous  region,  somewhat  similar  to  Switzerland,  having  a  length  anA 

feadth  of  abov  t  forty  miles  each.    The  most  fertile  part  of  the  couittry  was  towards  the  souths 

bore  were  several  delightful  plains,  and  numerous  vineyards.    The  Alpheus  is  the  prindpal 

Tcr  of  Arcadia.    Tegea  and  Mantin^a  were  its  principal  cities.    Its  kikes  are  emali,  bul 

imong  them  is  the  Stymph^lus,  of  classic  fame.    Tlie  Arc&diaus,  scarcely  ageru'ue  G:;eek 

race,  were  a  rude  and  j^istoral  people,  deeply  attached  to  music,  and  posseting  a.  strong  love 

(»f  IVeedom.    (Map  No.  I.) 

5.  Jlchdiay  the  nioi^t  northern  country  of  the  Peloponnesus,  extended  along  the  Corinthian 
Gulf^  north  of  E  lis  and  Arcadia.  It  was  a  country  of  moderate  fertility ;  its  coast  was  for  the 
most  u art  level,  coniaining  no- good  harbors,  and  exposed  to  inundations;  and  .ts  streamp 
were  of  small  size,  many  of  them  mere  winter  torrents,  descending  tVom  the  ridges  of  Arcadia. 
Originally  Ach&Ia  embraced  the  territory  of  Sic'  you,  on  tlie  east,  l»ut  the  latter  was  finally 
wrested  fi-om  it  by  the  D6rians.  The  Achas'  ans  are  principally  oelebrsted  for  being  the  cH|^ 
biators  <tf  the  celebrated  Achaean  league.    (See  p.  107.)   (Map  No.  I.) 
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process  of  fcinie.  twelve  I6DiaT>  cities  were  built,  the  whole  of  whiob 
were  uaited  in  trie  I6niau  Ocsifederacy,  while  their  new  country  re- 
ceived the  name  of  I6ni%,  At  a  later  period,  bands  of  the  Dorians 
themselves,  not  content  with  their  conquest  of  the  Pelopcunesus, 
thronged  to  Asia  Minor,  where  they  peopled  several  cities  on  thfl 
3oast  of  Caria,  south  of  I6nia ;  so  that  the  JE^  gean  Sea  was  finalljf 
•circled  by  Grecian  settlements,  and  its  islands  covered  by  them. 

8.  About  the  year  1068,  the  Dorians,  impelled,  as  some  assert,  by 
ft  general  scarcity,  the  natural  effect  of  long-protracted  wars,  invaded 
At'  tica,  and  encamped  before  the  walls  of  Athens.*  The  chief  of 
the  Dorian  expedition,  having  consulted  the  oracle  of  Del'  phos,*  was 
told  that  the  Dorians  would  be  successful  so  long  as  Codras,  the 
Athenian  king,  was  uninjured.  The  latter,  being  informed  of  the 
answer  of  th'^  oracle,  resolved  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of 
his  country ;  and  going  out  of  the  gate,  disguised  in  the  garb  of  a 
peasant,  he  provoked  a  quarrel  with  a  D6rian  soldier,  and  suffered 
himself  to  be  slain.  On  recognizing  the  body,  the  superstitious  D6- 
rians,  deeming  the  war  hopeless,  withdrew  from  At'  tica ;  and  the 
Athenians,  out  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  Codrus,  declared  that 
no  one  was  worthy  to  succeed  him,  and  abolished  the  form  of  roy- 
alty altogether.*  Magistrates  called  archons,  however,  differing  little 
from  kings,  were  now  appointed  from  the  family  of  Codrus  for  life ; 
after  a  long  period  these  were  exchanged*'  for  archons  appointed  for 
ten  years,  until,  lastly ,«  the  yearly  election  of  a  senate  of  Archonb 
gave  the  final  blow  to  royalty  in  Athens,  and  established  an  aristo- 
eratical  government  of  the  nobility.     These  successive  encroachments 

1.  ^thens^  one  of  the  mo!»t  famous  cities  of  antiquity,  is  sitAated  on  the  western  side  of  tht 
A;'  tic  i)cniitsu1a,  about  five  miles  from  the  Sa/on'  ic  Gulf,  now  the  Gulf  <^  iFigiiin.  Moat  of 
ttie  ancient  city  stood  on  the  west  side  of  a  rou'-ky  eminence  called  tlie  Acrop'  olis,  surroundrd 
by  i<n  extensive  plain,  and,  at  the  time  when  1 ,  had  attained  its  grojitest  magnitude,  was  twenty 
miU-8  In  circumference,  and  encompassed  by  a  wall  surmounted,  at  inlcrvaln,  by  strom^Iy-for* 
UQc4l  towers.  The  small  river  Ccphis'  sus,  flowhig  south,  on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  and  tht 
rivet  Ills'  sus,  on  the  east,  flowing  south-west,  inclosed  it  Jo  a  sort  of  peninsula ;  but  botk 
I'rea'ns  lost  themselves  !n  the  raarsiies  south-west  of  the  city.  The  waters  of  the  His' sus  w«rt 
Uioatly  drawn  off  to  irrigate  the  neighb)ring  gardens,  or  to  supply  the  aurtificial  fountains  of 
Alhons.    (JiMp  No.  I.    See  farll^r  descrii)tion,  p.  5(>4.) 

S.  Dd'phos^  or  Del' phi^  a  small  city  of  Phocis,  situated  on  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount 
Parnas'  sus,  forty-five  miles  north-west  from  Cor'  inth,  and  eight  and  a  half  miles  from  the  neareit 
point  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf^  was  the  seat  of  the  most  reratu'kable  oracle  of  the  ancient  world. 
Above  Dei'  phi  arose  the  two  towering  cliffs  of  Purnas'  sus,  while  from  the  chasm  between 
them  flowed  the  waters  of  the  Castdlian  spring,  the  source  of  poetical  inspiration.  Below  lay 
E  rugged  m^mitain,  past  which  flowed  the  ntpid  stream  Plis'  tus ;  while  on  both  sides  cf  thi 
plain,  where  stood  the  little  city,  arose  steep  and  almoftt  inaccessf  )e  precipices.    (JUap  No.  1.) 
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on  the  royal  prerogatives  are  almost  the  only  events  that  fill  the 
meagre  annals  of  Athens  for  several  centuries.* 

9.  While  these  changes  were  occurring  at  Athens,  Laconia,'  whose 
capital  war  Sparta,  although  often  engaged  in  tedious  wars  with  the 
Ar'  gives,*  vas  gradually  acquiring  an  ascendancy  over  the  Dorian 
btates  of  tl'  ^  Peloponnesus.  After  the  HeraclidaB  had  obtained  pos- 
iidssion  of  he  sovereignty,  two  descendants  of  that  family  reigned 
jointly  at  Lacedae'  mon,  but  this  divided  rule  served  only  to  increase 
tlie  public  confusion.  Things  remained,  however,  in  this  situation 
uctil  some  time  in  the  ninth  century  B.  C,  when  Polydec'  tes,  one 
of  the  kings,  died  without  children.  The  reins  of  government  then 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  brother  Lycur'  gus,  but  the  latter  soon  re- 
signed the  crown  to  the  posthumous  son  of  Polydec'  tes,  and,  to 
avoid  the  imputation  of  ambitious  designs,  went  into  voluntary  exile, 
although  against  the  wishes  of  the  best  of  his  countrymen. 

10.  He  is  said  to  have  visited  many  foreign  lands,  observing  their 
institutions  and  manners,  and  conversing  with  their  sages — to  have 
studied  the  Cretun  laws  of  Minos — to  have  been  a  disciple  of  the 
Egyptian  priests — and  even  to  have  gatliered  wisdom  from  the  Brah- 
mins* of  India,  employing  his  time  in  maturing  a  plan  for  remedying 
the  evils  which  afflipted  his  native  country.  On  his  return  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  business  of  framing  a  new  constitution  for  Sparta, 
after  consulting  the  Delphic  oracle,  which  assured  him  that  "  the 
constitution  he  should  establish  would  be  the  most  excellent  in  the 
world."     Having  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens, 

V  IN8TITU-   ^^^  *^®^  ^P  ^^^^  ^  support  him,  he  procured  the 

TioNs  OF     enactment  of  a  code  of  laws,  by  which  the  form  of 

LYcuE'  GU8.  goveri^nent,  the  military  discipline  of  the  people,  the 

distribution  of  property,  the  education  of  the  citizens,  and  the  rules 

1.  LacSnia,  situated  at  the  southera  extremity  of  Greece,  had  Ar'  golis  and  ArcAdia  on  tho 
aorth,  Mess^nia  on  the  west,  and  the  sea  on  the  south  and  east.  Its  extent  was  about  fifty 
xHes  from  north  to  south,  and  fVom  twenty  to  thirty  from  oa^t  to  wesL  Its  principal  river  wm 
Oio  Eurbtah,  on  the  western  banic  of  wliich  was  Sparta,  the  capital ;  and  its  mountains  wero 
ibb  ranges  of  Par' n'>n  on  the  north  and  east,  and  of  Tayg'eUis  on  tlie  west,  which  rendered 

je  feitilo  valley  of  the  £ur6tas,  comprising  tiie  principal  part  of  Lacunia,  exceedingly  diflfr 
cult  of  aooeei.  The  two  southeni  promontories  of  Lac6nia  were  Mal^a  and  T»BU&rium,  now 
eallad  St.  Angdo  and  Matapau.    {Map  No.  1.) 

2.  Tho  Ar* gives  proper  were  inhabitants  of  the  state  and  city  of  Ar'gos;  but  the  woxd  Is 
oAfan  appUod  by  the  poets  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.    (Map  No.  I.) 

3.  Tba  Brahmi'M  were  a  class  of  Hindoo  priests  and  philosophers,  worshippers  of  the  Indias 
l(od  BnuaM,  the  supposed  creator  of  the  world.  Tliey  were  tho  only  persons  who  understood 
tho  Simccrlt,  tho  ancient  language  of  Hindoostan,  in  which  the  sacred  books  of  the  iilndoM 

CTCrO  WTitt6Q. 
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gf  domestic  life,  were  to  be  established  od  a  new  and  immataUe 
basis. 

1 1.  The  ascount  which  Plutarch  gives  of  these  regulations  assertc 
that  Lycur'  gus  first  established  a  senate  of  thirty  members,  chosen 
for  life,  the  two  kings  being  of  the  number,  and  that  the  former 
shared  the  power  of  the  latter.  There  were  also  to  be  assemblies  of 
the  people,  who  were  to  have  no  right  to  propose  any  subject  of  de 
bate,  but  were  only  authorized  to  ratify  or  reject  what  might  be 
prriposed  to  them  by  the  senate  and  the  kings.  Lycur'gus  next 
made  a  new  division  of  the  lands,  for  here  he  found  great  inequality 
agisting,  as  there  were  many  indigent  persons  who  had  no  lands,  and 
the  wealth  was  centred  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 

]  2.  In  order  farther  to  remove  inequalities  among  the  citizens, 
ant ,  as  far  as  possible,  to  place  all  on  the  same  level,  he  next  at- 
te:  >pted  to  divide  the  movable  property ,  but  as  this  measure  met 
with  great  opposition,  he  had  recourse  to  another  method  for  accom- 
plishing the  same  object.  He  stopped  the  currency  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver coin,  and  permitted  iron  money  only  to  be  used ;  and,  to  a  great 
quantity  and  weight  of  this  he  assigned  but  a  small  value,  so  that, 
to  remove  one  or  two  hundred  dollars  of  this  money  would  require 
a  yoke  of  oxen.  .  This  regulation  put  an  end  to  many  kinds  of  in- 
justice, for  "  Who,"  says  Plutarch,  "  would  steal  or  take  a  bribe ; 
who  would  defraud  or  rob,  when  he  could  not  conceal  the  booty, — 
when  he  could  neither  be  dignified  by  the  possession  of  it,  nor  be 
served  by  its  use  ?"  Unprofitable  and  superfluous  arts  were  excluded, 
trkde  with  foreign  States  was  abandoned;  and  luxury,  losing  its 
sources  of  support,  died  away  of  itself 

§To  promote  sobriety,  all  the  citizens,  and  even  the  kings,  ate 
lie  tables,  and  of  the  plainest  fare ;  each  individual  being  ob- 
liged to  bring  in,  monthly,  certain  provisions  for  the  common  use. 
This  regulation  was  designed,  moreover,  to  furnish  a  kind  of  school, 
whore  the  young  might  be  instructed  by  the  conversation  of  their 
elhrs.  From  his  birth,  every  Spartan  belonged  to  the  State* 
Sicily  and  deformed  infants  were  destroyed,  those  only  being  thought 
worthy  to  live  who  promised  to  become  useful  members  of  ihe  com-  \ 

munity.  The  object  of  Spartan  education  'was  to  render  children 
expert  in  manly  exercises,  hardy,  and  courageous ;  and  the  principal 
aun  of  Lycur'  gus  appears  to  have  been  to  render  the  Spartans  a  na- 
tion of  warriors,  although  not  of  conquerors,  for  he  dreaded  the  ef- 
fects of  an  extension  of  territory  beyond  the  b  >undaries  of  Lae6nia 

0 


^ 
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14.  Lycur'  gas  left  none  of  his  laws  in  writing;  and  some  of  th€ 
regulations  attributed  to  him  were  probably  the  results  of  subsequent 
legislation.  It  is  even  a  disputed  point  in  what  age  Lycur'  gus 
lived,  some  making  him  cotemporary  with  the  Heraclidae,  and  others 
dating  his  era  four  hundred  years  later,  after  the  close  of  the  Messe« 
iiian  wars;   but  the  great  mass  of  evidence  fixes  his  legislation  in 

he  ninth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  It  is  said  that  after  he 
ad  completed  his  work,  he  set  out  on  a  journey,  having  previously 
bound  the  Spartans  by  an  oath  to  make  no  change  in  his  laws  until 
his  return,  and,  that  they  might  never  be  released  from  the  obliga- 
tion, he  voluntarily  banished  himself  forever  from  his  country, 
and  died  in  a  foreign  land.  The  place  and  manner  of  his  death 
are  unknown,  but  Del'  phos,  Crete,  and  E'  lis,*  all  claimed  hia 
tomb. 

15.  There  were  thi'ee  classes  among  the  population  of  Laconia  :— 
the  Dorians  of  Sparta ;  their  serfe,  the  Helots ;  and  the  people  of 
the  provincial  districts.*  The  former,  properly  called  Spartans, 
weru  the  ruling  caste,  who  neither  employed  themselves  in  agricul- 
ture nor  commerce,  nor  practiced  any  mechanical  art.*»  The  Helota 
were  slaves,  who,  as  is  generally  believed,  on  account  of  their  obsti- 
nate resistance  in  some  early  wars,  and  subsequent  conquest,  had  been 
L*educed  to  the  most  degrading  servitude.  They  were  always  viewed 
with  suspicion  by  their  masters,  and  although  some  were  occasionally 
emancipated,  yet  measures  of  the  most  atrocious  violence  were  often 
adopted  to  reduce  the  strength  and  break  the  spirits  of  the  bravest 
and  most  aspiring,  who  might  threaten  an  insurrection. 

16.  The  people  of  the  provincial  districts  were  a  mixed  race,  com- 
posed partly  of  strangers  who  had  accompanied  the  Dorians,  and 
aided  them  in  their  conquest,  and  partly  of  the  old  inhabitants  of 
the  country  who  had  submitted  to  the  conquerors.  The  provincials 
were  under  the  control  of  the  Spartan  government,  in  the  admiuis- 
tiatlon  of  which  they  had  no  share,  and  the  lands  which  they  hold 
were  tributary  to  the  State ;  they  formed  an  important  part  of  the 

1.  Del'  phos  and  Cr6te  have  been  described.  The  summit  of  Mount  IMa,  In  Cr6te,  iraa 
gacred  to  Jupiter.  Here  also  Cyb'  ele,  the  '*  mother  of  the  gods,"  was  worshipped.  (Tht 
Mount  I'  da  mentioned  by  the  poets  was  in  the  ricinity  of  ancient  Troy.)  E^  Us  was  a  district 
of  the  reloponnesi'iS,  lying  west  of  Arcddia.  At  Olyra'pia,  situated  on  the  river  Alpheus,  !a 
ihis  district,  the  celebrated  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  in  honor  of  Jupiter.  E'  lis,  th« 
Mpit«l  of  the  dl&ti'ict,  was  situated  on  the  river  Pen<3us,  tliii'ty  miles  north-west  from  Olym'  ^U, 
Map  No.  I.) 

a,  Thirwall,  L  129.  b.  HiU's  Institutions   f  AnrJent  Greece,  p.  158. 
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military  forco  of  the  country,  and,  on  the  whole)  had  little  to  com* 
plain  of  but  the  want  of  political  independence. 

17.  During  a  century  or  more  after  the  time  of  Lycur'gus,  the 
Spartans  remained  at  peace  with  their  neighbors,  except  a  few  petty 
contests  on  the  side  of  Arcadia  and  Ar'  gos.  Jealousies,  howcTer, 
arose  between  the  Spartans  and  their  brethren  of  Mess^nia,*  whieh^ 
stimulated  by  insults  and  injuries  on  both  sides,  gave  rise  to  the  first 
Messenian  war,  743  years  before  the  Christian  era.  yi.  tulm  met- 
After  a  conflict  of  twenty  years,  the  Messenians  were  senian  wa» 
cbliged  to  abandon  their  principal  fortress  of  Ithome,'  and  to  leave 
their  rich  fields  in  the  possession  of  the  conquerors.  A  few  of  the 
inhabitants  withdrew  into  foreign  lands,  but  the  principal  citizens 
took  refuge  in  Ar'  gos  and  Arcadia ;  while  those  who  remained  were 
reduced  to  a  condition  little  better  than  that  of  the  Laconian  H6* 
lots,  being  obliged  to  pay  to  their  masters  one-half  of  the  fruits  of 
the  land  which  they  were  allowed  to  till. 

18.  The  Messenian  war  exerted  a  great  influence  on  the  character 
and  subsequent  history  of  the  Spartans,  as  it  gave  a  full  development 
to  the  warlike  spirit  which  the  institutions  of  Lycur'  gus  were  so 
well  calculated  to  encourage.     The  Spartans,  stern  and  unyielding 
in  their  exactions  from  the  conquered,  again  drove  the  Messenians 
to  revolt  (685  B.  C),  thirty-nine  years  after  the  termi-  y„  ggooNi> 
nation  of  the  former  war.     The  latter  found  a  worthy    mkssbnian 
leader  in  Aristom'  enes,  whose  valor  in  the  flrst  battle       ^^** 
struck  fear  into  his  enemies,  and  inspired  his  countrymen  with  con- 
fidence.    The  Spartans,  sending  to  the  Delphic  oracle  for  advice, 
received  the  mortifying  response,  that  they  must  seek  a  leader  from 
the  Athenians,  between  whose  country  and  Laconia  there  had  been 
00  intercourse  for  several  centuries. 

19.  The  Athenians,  fearing  to  disobey  the  oracle,  and  reluctant 
to  further  the  cause  of  the  Spartans,  sent  to  the  latter  the  poet  Tyr- 
tte'  us,  who  had  never  been  distinguished  as  a  warrior.  His  patriotio 
cdes,  however,  roused  the  spirit  of  the  Spartans,  who,  obtaining  Do- 
rian auxiliaries  from  Corinth,*  commenced  the  war  anew.     The 

1.  AiestHia  was  a  country  weal  of  Lacouia,  and  at  the  soiith-westem  extremity  of  the 
Pelopoimi^sus.  It  was  separated  from  £'  lis  on  the  north  by  the  river  N^da,  and  from  Arcidta 
end  Laconia  by  monntain  ranges.  The  Pamisus  was  its  principal  river.  On  the  western  coas* 
was  the  deep  bay  of  Py'lus,  which  has  become  ceiebrated  in  modem  history  undei"  the  nam* 
of  A'aoarta*  (aeep.517) — the  only  perfect  harbor  of  Souiliem  (>rcece.    (Map  No.  I.) 

8.  Jtkinu  was  in  Central  Mess^nia,  on  a  high  hill  on  the  western  side  of  the  vale  of  tht 
PlBiiLisus.    (Map  No.  I.) 

JL  Ctr'  nuk  was  situated  near  tlie  isthmus  of  the  same  name,  between  the  Gulf  of  Itftm'  tt 
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Messenians,  on  tlie  otlier  hand,  were  aided  by  forces  fpom  Sic' yen' 
and  Ar'  gos,  Arcadia  and  E'  lis,  and,  in  a  great  battle  near  the  mouA 
i}£  the  Pamisus,'  in  Messenia,  they  completely  routed  their  enemies. 
In  the  third  year  of  the  war  the  Arcadian  auxiliaries  of  the  Mess©- 
nians,  seduced  by  bribes,  deserted  them  in  the  heat  of  battle,  and 
gave  the  victory  to  the  Spartans. 

20.  The  war  continued,  with  Various  success,  seventeen  years, 
throughout  the  whole  of  which  period  Aristom'enes  distinguished 
himself  by  many  noble  exploits;  but  all  liis  efforts  to  save  his 
country  were  ineflfectual.  A  second  time  Sparta  conquered  (668), 
and  the  yoke  appeared  to  be  fixed  on  Messenia  forever.  Thence- 
forward the  growing  power  and  reputation  of  Sparta  seemed  des- 
tined to  undisputed  preeminence,  not  only  in  the  Peloponnesus,  but 
throughout  all  Greece. 

21.  At  the  period  of  the  close  of  the  second  Messenian  war, 
Athens,  as  previously  stated,  was  under  the  aristocratical  govern- 
ment of  a  senate  of  archons-magistrates  chosen  by  the  nobility  from 
their  own  order,  who  possessed  all  authority,  religious,  civil,  and 
military.  The  Athenian  populace  not  only  enjoyed  no  political 
rights,  but  was  reduced  to  a  condition  but  little  above  servitude , 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  the  anarchy  that  arose  from 
ruinous  extortions  of  the  nobles  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  resistance 

^      of  the  people  on  the  other,  that  Draco,  the  most  eminent 
'  of  the  nobility,  was  chosen  to  prepare  the  first  written 
code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  State.     (622  B.  C.) 


ou  the  north-west,  and  of  iEgina  on  the  south-east,  two  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the 
Ibrmer,  and  seven  from  the  latter.  The  site  of  the  town  was  at  the  north  foot  of  a  steep  rook 
called  the  Acrop'  oils  of  Cor'  inth,  1,336  feet  in  height,  the  summit  of  which  is  now,  as  in  u»> 
tiquity,  occupied  as  a  fortress.  This  eminence  may  be  distinctly  seen  from  Athens,  from  whick 
it  \a  distant  no  less  ihan  forty-four  miles  in  a  direct  line.  Cor'  inth  was  a  largo' and  populoui 
city  when  St.  Paul  preached  the  Go«pel  there  for  a  year  and  six  months.  (Acta,  xviiL  11«) 
The  present  town,  though  of  coiisideral)le  extent,  is  thinly  peopled.  The  only  Grecliia  raiJi 
BOW  to  be  seen  there  is  a  dilapidated  I>oHc  temple.  (Map  No.  I.) 

**  Where  is  thy  grandeur  Corinth  ?    Slinmk  from  sight. 
Thy  ancient  treasures,  and  thy  ramparts  height, 
Thy  god-like  fanes  and  palaces !    Oh,  where 
Thy  mighty  myriads  and  majestic  fair ! 
Relentless  war  has  poured  around  thy  wall. 
And  hardly  spared  the  traces  of  thy  fall  I^ 

I.  8u'  yoK,  once  a  great  and  flourishing  city,  was  situated  near  the  Gulf  of  Leptn'  to,  ttboiH 
le&milee  north-west  (torn  Cor'  iuih.  It  boasted  a  high  antiqidty,  and  by  some  was  conikiflrai 
older  than  Ar'  gos.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  unaU  modfln 
village  of  Basilico.    (Map  No.  I.) 

9  The  Pamisus  (now  called  the  Pimaiza)  was  tlie  pri^ioipBl  rlTer  of  Mesi6iiift     (JCv  V»  LI 
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22  Tha  devonfcy  of  his  laws  has  made  his  name  proverbial.  Their 
eharacter  was  thought  to  be  happily  expressed,  when  one  said  of  them 
that  they  were  written,  not  in  ink,  but  in  blood.  He  attached  the 
same  penalty  to  petty  thefts  as  to  sacrilege  and  murder,  saying  that 
the  former  offences  deserved  death,  and  he  had  no  greater  punishment 
for  the  latter.  It  is  thought  that  the  nobles  suggested  the  severity 
of  the  laws  of  Draco,  thinking  they  would  be  a  convenient  instru- 
ment of  oppression  in  their  hands ;  but  human  nature  revolted 
against  such  legalized  butchery,  and  the  system  of  Draco  soon  fell 
into  disuse. 

23.  The  commonwealth  was  finally  reduced  to  complete  aiiurchy, 
without  law,  or  order,  or  system  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
when  Solon,  who  was  descended  from  the  line  of  Codrus,  was  raised 
to  the  office  of  first  magistrate  (594  B.  C),  and,  by  the  consent  of  all 
parties,  was  chosen  as  a  general  arbiter  of  their  differ-  ^^  leaisla- 
ences,  and  invested  with  full  authority  to  frame  a  new  tion  or 
constitution  and  a  new  code  of  laws.  The  almost  unlim-  •®">*' 
ited  power  conferred  upon  Solon  might  easily  have  been  perverted 
to  dangerous  purposes,  and  many  advised  him  to  make  himself  ab- 
solute master  of  the  State,  and  at  once  quell  the  numerous  factions 
by  the  exercise  of  royal  authority.  And,  indeed,  such  a  usurpation 
would  probably  have  been  acquiesced  in  with  but  little  opposition, 
as  offering,  for  a  time  at  least,  a  refuge  fron\  evils  that  had  already 
become  too  intolerable  to  be  borne.  But  the  stern  integrity  of  Solon 
was  proof  against  all  temptations  to  swerve  from  the  path  of  honor, 
and  betray  the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  him. 

24.  The  grievous  exactions  of  the  ruling  orders  had  already  re 
duccd  the  laboring  classes,  generally,  to  poverty  and  abject  depend- 
ence :  all  whom  bad  times  or  casual  disasters  had  compelled  to  bor- 
row, had  been  impoverished  by  the  high  rates  of  interest;  and 
thousands  of  insolvent  debtors  had  been  sold  into  slavery,  to  sati(^fy  th« 
demands  of  relentless  creditors.  In  this  situation  of  affair?  the  most 
violent  or  needy  demanded  a  new  distribution  of  property,  as  had  been 
done  in  Sparta ;  while  the  rich  would  have  held  on  to  all  the  fruits 
of  their  extortion  and  tyranny. 

25.  But  Solon,  pursuing  a  middle  course  between  these  extremes, 
I  elieved  the  debtor  by  reducing  the  rate  of  interest,  and  enhancing 
the  value  of  the  currency,  so  that  three  silver  minae  paid  an  indebt- 
edness of  four :  he  also  relieved  the  lands  of  the  poor  from  all  in< 
loiabranees*  he  abolished  imprisonment  for  debt;  he  restored  t« 
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liberty  thosn  whom  poverty  had  placed  in  bondage  ;  and  he  repealed 
all  the  laws  of  Draco,  except  those  against  murder.  He  next  ar 
ranged  all  the  citizens  in  four  classes,  according  to  their  landed 
property;  the  first  class  alone  being  eligible  co  the  highest  civil 
offices  and  the  highest  commands  in  the  army,  while  only  a  few  of 
the  lower  offices  were  open  to  the  second  and  third  classes.  The 
latter  classes,  however,  were  partially  relieved  from  taxation ;  but  in 
war  they  were  required  to  equip  themselves  for  military  service,  tl  e 
one  as  cavalry,  and  the  other  as  heavy  armed  infantry. 

i6.  Individuals  of  the  fourth  class  were  excluded  from  all  offices 
but  in  return  they  were  wholly  exempt  from  taxation ;  and  yet  they 
had  a  share  in  the  government,  for  they  were  permitted  to  take  part 
in  the  popular  assemblies,  which  had  the  right  of  confirming  or  reject- 
ing new  laws,  and  of  electing  the  magistrates ;  and  here  their  votei 
counted  the  same  as  those  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  nobles.  In  war 
they  served  only  as  light  troops,  or  manned  the  fleets.  Thus  the 
system  of  Solon,  being  based  primarily  on  property  qualifications, 
provided  for  all  the  freemen ;  and  its  aim  was  to  bestow  upon  the 
commonalty  such  a  share  in  the  government  as  would  enable  it  to 
protect  itself,  and  to  give  to  the  wealthy  what  was  necessary  for  re- 
taining their  dignity ; — throwing  the  burdens  of  government  on  the 
latter,  and  not  excluding  the  former  from  its  benefits. 

27.  Solon  retained  the  magistracy  of  the  nine  archons,  but  with 
abridged  powers ;  and,  as  a  guard  against  democratieal  extravagance 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  check  to  undue  assumptions  of  power  on 
the  other,  he  instituted  a  Senate  of  Four  Hundred,  and  founded  or 
remodelled  the  court  of  the  Areop'  agus.  The  Senate  consisted  of 
members  selected  by  lot  from  the  first  three  classes ;  but  none  could 
be  appointed  to  this  honor  until  they  had  undergone  a  strict  ex- 
amination into  their  past  lives,  characters,  and  qualifications.  The 
Senate  was  to  be  consulted  by  the  archons  in  all  important  mat- 
ters, and  was  to  prepare  all  new  laws  and  regulations,  which  were 
to  be  submitted  to  the  votes  of  the  assembly  of  the  people. 

28.  The  court  of  the  Areop'  agus,  which  held  its  sittings  on  an 
eminence  on  the  western  side  of  the  Athenian  Acrop'  olis,  was  com- 
posed of  persons  who  had  held  the  office  of  archon,  and  was  the 
supreme  tribunal  in  all  capital  cases.  It  exercised,  also,  a  general 
superintendence  over  education,  morals,  and  religion ;  and  it  could 
fuspend  a  resolution  of  the  public  assembly  which  it  deemed  fraught 
with  folly  or  injustice,  until  it  had  undergone  a  reconsideration 
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Such  is  a  brief  oatlinc  of  the  institutions  of  Solon,  which  exhibit  a 
mingling  of  aristocracy  and  democracy,  well  adapted  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  ago,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  people. .  They  exhibit 
less  control  over  the  pursuits  and  domestic  habits  of  individuals  than 
the  Spartan  code,  but  at  the  same  time  they  show  a  far  greater  re 
gard  for  the  public  morals. 

29.  The  legislation  of  Solon  was  not  followed  by  the  total  extino- 
tion  of  party  spirit,  and  ere  long  the  three  prominent  factions  in  tha 
State  renewed  their  ancient  feuds.  Pisis' tratus,  a  wealthy  kinsmaia 
of  Scion,  who  had  supported  the  measures  of  the  latter  by  his  elo- 
quence and  military  talents,  had  the  art  to  gain  the  favor  of  the 
populace,  and  constitute  himself  their  leader.  When  his  schemca 
were  ripe  for  execution,  ho  one  day  drove  into  the  public  square, 
his  mules  and  himself  disfigured  with  recent  wounds  inflicted  by  hia 
own  hands,  but  which  he  induced  the  multitude  to  believe  had  been 
received  from  a  band  of  assassins,  whom  his  enemies,  the  nobility, 
had  hired  to  murder  the  friend  of  the  people.  An  assembly  was 
immediately  convoked  by  his  partizans,  and  the  indignant  crowd 
voted  him  a  guard  of  fifty  citizens  to  protect  his  person,  although 
warned  by  Solon  of  the  pernicious  consequences  of  such  a  measure. 

30.  Pisis'  tratus  took  advantage  of  the  popular  favor  whicli  he  had 
gained,  and,  arming  a  larger  body,  seized  the  Acrop'  olis,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Athens.  But  the  usurper,  satisfied  with  the  power 
cf  quietly  directing  the  administration  of  government,  made  no 
changes  in  the  constitution,  and  suffered  the  lf\ws  to  take  their  or 
dinary  course.  The  government  of  Pisis'  tratus  was  probably  a  less 
evil  than  would  have  resulted  from  the  success  of  either  of  the  other 
factions ;  and  in  this  light  Solon  appears  to  have  viewed  it,  although 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  the  usurpation ;  and,  rejecting  the 
usurper's  offers  of  favor,  it  is  said  that  he  went  into  voluntary  exile, 
and  died  at  Sal'  amis.*  (559  B.  C.)  Twice  was  Pisis'  tratus  driven 
from  Athens  by  a  coalition  of  the  opposing  factions ;  but  as  the  latter 
were  almost  constantly  at  variance  with  each  other,  he  finally  returned 
fit-  the  head  of  an  army,  and  regained  the  sovereignty,  which  he  held 
until  his  death.  Although  he  tightened  the  reins  of  government,  yet 
he  ruled  with  equity  and  mildness,  courting  popularity  by  a  generous 
Ireatment  of  the  poorer  citizens,  and  gratifying  the  national  pride 
by  adorning  Athens  with  many  useful  and  magnificent  works. 

.  Sal'  9Mi§  Is  an  island  In  the  Gulf  of  iGglna,  near  the  coast  of  At'  tica,  and  twelv«  or 
r  •  ^  south-wati  from  Athena.    {See  Map  No.  I.) 
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31.  On  the  death  of  Pisis  tratus  (528  B.  C),  his  sons  Hip'piaa, 
nippar'  chus,  and  Thes'  salus  succeeded  to  hw  power,  and  for  some 
years  trod  in  his  steps  and  prosecuted  his  plans,  only  taking  care  to 
fill  the  most  important  offices  with  their  friends,  and  keeping  a  stand- 
ing force  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  secure  themseWes  from  hostile 
factions  and  popular  outbreaks.  After  a  joint  rer'^  of  fourteen 
years  a  conspiracy  was  planned  to  free  At'  tica  fro^n  their  rule,  at 
the  head  of  which  were  two  young  Athenians,  Harmodius  and  Aria- 
togeiton,  whose  personal  resentment  had  been  provoked  by  an  atro- 
oious  insult  to  the  family  of  the  former.  Hippar'  chus  was  killed 
but  the  two  young  Athenians  also  lost  their  lives  in  the  struggle. 

32.  Hip'pias,  the  elder  of  the  ruling  brothers,  now  that  he  had 
injuries  to  avenge,  became  a  cruel  tyrant,  and  thus  alienated  the  af- 
fections of  the  people.     The  latter  finally  obtained  aid  from  the 

Spartans,  and  the  family  of  the  Pisistratids  was  driven 
OF  THE  from  Athens,  never  to  regain  its  former  ascendency ;  al« 
pwisTRATiDs.  though  but  a  few  years  after  its  expulsion,  Sparta,  re- 
penting the  course  she  had  taken,  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  restoro 
Hip'  pias  to  the  throne  of  which  she  had  aided  in  depriving  him. 
Hip'  pias  then  fled  to  the  court  of  Artapanes,  governor  of  Lyd'  ia,* 
tlien  a  part  of  the  Persian  dominions  of  Darius,  where  his  intrigues 
f^eatly  contributed  to  the  opening  of  a  war  between  Greece  and 
Persia.*    # 

33.  ^Nearly  half  a  century  before  this  time,  Croe'sus,*  king  of 
Lyd' ia,  had  conquered  the  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor ;  but  he  ruled  them  with  great  mildness,  leaving  them  their 
political  institutions  undisturbed,  and  requiring  of  them  little  more 
than  the  payment  of  a  moderate  tribute.  A  few  years  later  they 
experienced  a  change  of  masters,  and,  together  with  Lyd'  ia,  fell,  by 
conquest,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians.  But  they  were  ^till 
allowed  to  retain  their  own  form,  of  government  by  paying  tribute  to 
their  conquerors ;  yet  they  seized  every  oppofftinity  to  deliver  them- 

I.  Lyd'  ia  was  a  country  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  having  Mys'ia  on  the  norths  Thrjg'1% 
K  the  east,  and  C&ria  on  the  south.  The  Grecian  colony  of  Ionia  was  embraced  within  Lyd'  ia 
ind  the  northern  part  of  C&ria,  extending  along  the  coast.    (Map  No.  IV.) 

S.  Modem  Persia,  a  large  country  of  Central  Asia,  extends  (torn  the  Caspian  Sea  on  th« 
aorth,  to  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  south,  having  Asiatic  Turkey  on  Hie  west,  and  the  provinces 
9f  Affghanistan  and  Beloochi^tan  on  the  east.  For  the  greatest  extent  of  the  Persian  empire^ 
which  was  during  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystas'  pes,  see  the  Jilap  No.  V. 

3.  Crtt'  su»,  the  last  king  of  Lyd'  ia,  was  famed  for  his  riches  and  rauniflcenoe.  Herod'  olol 
(L  30-33,  and  36,  fcc.)  and  Plutarch  (life  of  Solon)  give  a  very  Interesting  account  of  the  TiaU 
•r  the  Athenian  Solon  to  the  court  of  that  prince,  who  greatly  prided  himaelf  on  hit  rieb« 
nad  Tainly  thought  hi  nself  the  happiest  of  mankind. 
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selves. from  this  species  of  thraldom,  and  finally  the  I6uians  sought 
the  aid  of  their  Grecian  countrymen,  making  application,  first  tc 
Sparta,  but  in  vain,  and  next  (B.  C.  500)  to  Athens,  and  the  Grecian 
islands  of  the  JE^  gean  Sea. 

34.  The  Athenians,  irritated  at  this  time  by  a  haughty  demand 
of  the  Persian  monarch,  that  they  should  restore  Hip'  pias  to  the 
throne,  iand  regarding  Darius  as  an  avowed  enemy,  gladly  took  part 
with  the  Tonians,  and,  in  connection  with  Euboe'  a,*  fur-  xi.  ionio 
nishcd  their  Asiatic  countrymen  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-  hbvolt. 
five  sail.  The  allied  Grecians  were  at  first  successful,  ravaging 
Lyd'  ia,  and  bunaing  Sar'  dis,'  its  capital ;  but  in  the  end  they  were 
defeated  near  Eph'  esus;'  the  commanders  quarrelled  with  each  other ; 
and  the  Athenians  sailed  home,  leaving  the  Asiatic  Greeks  divided 
among  themselves,  to  contend  alone  against  the  whole  power  of  Per- 
sia. Still  the  Ionian  war  was  protracted  six  years,  when  it  was  ter- 
minated by  the  storming  of  Miletus,*  (B.  C.  494,)  the  capital  of  the 
I6nian  confederacy.      The  surviving  inhabitants  of  this  beautiful 

1.  Euba'  0,  (now  called  Neg'  n>pont',)  a  lonj?,  narrow,  and  Irro^ilar  island  of  the  JE'  gean 
Sea,  (now  Grecian  Archipel'  ago,)  extended  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  alonii^  the  eastern  coait 
•r  Boe6tia  and  AV  tica,  (torn  which  it  was  separated  bf  the  channel  of  EuHpiia,  which,  at  one 
place,  was  only  forty  yards  across.  The  chief  town  of  the  island  was  Chal'  cia,  (now  Heg'  ro- 
pont',)  on  the  western  coast.    (Map  No.  I.) 

S2.  Sar'  dia^  the  ancient  ^capital  of  Ijyd'  la,  was  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Pactulns,  a 
louthem  branch  of  the  Her'  mus,  seventy  miles  east  from  Smyr'  na.  In  the  agnals  of  Chrii^ 
tianity,  Sar'  dis  is  distinguished  as  having  been  one  of  the  9<*ven  churches  of  Asliu  A  mis- 
erable Tillage,  c:illed  -Sdrt,  is  now  foimd  on  the  site  of  this  ancient  city.    {Mcp  No.  I V.) 

3.  Eph'  «/rt/«,  one  of  the  Idnian  cities,  was  situated  on  the  south  side,  and  near  the  OKMitli 
of  the  small  river  Cays'  ter,  on  the  coast  of  L.yd'  ia,  thirty-eight  miles  south  from  Smyr'  na. 
Here  stood  a  noble  temple,  erected  in  honor  of  the  goddess  Diana ;  but  an  obscure  individ- 
ual, of  the  name  of  Heros'  tratus,  burned  it,  in  orrler  to  perpetuate  his  memory  by  the  infamoot 
notoriety  which  such  an  act  would  give  him !  The  grand  council  of  I6nia  endeavored  to  dia 
appoint  the  incendiary  by  passing  a  decree  that  his  name  should  not  he  mentioned,  but  it  waa 
divulged  by  the  historian  .Theopora'  pus.  A  new  temple  was  subsequently  built^  far  snrpnrsln^ 
the  first,  and  ranketi  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  When  St.  Paul  visited  Gph'  e«nS| 
ftill  the  cry  was,  "  Great  Is  Diana  of  the  Eph68ian8"  (Acts,  xix.  28,  34) ;  but  the  worship  of  the 
goddess  was  doomed  speedily  to  decline,  and  here  St.  Paid  founder!  the  principal  of  the  AsiatU 
fhurches^  But  war,  the  ravages  of  earthquakes,  and  the  desolating  hand  of  time,  have  ooEk* 
pleted  fl\o  ruin  of  this  once  famous  city.  **  The  glorious  pomp  of  its  heathen  worship  ia  no 
longer  remembered  ;  and  Christianity,  which  was  there  nursed  by  apostles,  and  fostered  by 
ip-n^ral  ccHinclls,  until  it  increased  to  fulness  of  stature,  barely  lingers  on  in  an  exiitenna 
Isardly  visible."    (Map  No.  IV.) 

4.  MiUtiis^  the  most  distinguished  of  the  I6nlan  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  once  greatly  cele- 
brated for  its  population,  wealth,  commerce,  and  civilization,  was  situated  in  the  province  of 
Ctria,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  bay  into  which  the  small  ilver  Lat'  mus  emptied,  and  about 
thirty-flre  miles  south  from  Eph'  esus.  St.  Paul  appears  to  have  sojourned  here  a  few  days; 
md  here  he  assembled  the  elders  of  the  Eph^sian  church,  and  delivered  unto  !hem  an  afltoc* 
tionate  farewell  address.  (Acts,  xx.  15,  38.)  Mili^tus  is  now  a  deserted  place,  \  at  contains  tlia 
ruins  of  a  few  once  magnificent  structures,  and  still  )ears  the  name  of  Pedat^  )r  the  Palmceit 
iJHap  No.  iy.> 

0* 
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and  opulent  city  were  carried  away  by  order  of  Darius,  and  settled 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  Darius  next  turned  his  resentment 
against  the  Athenians  and  Euboe'ans,  who  had  aided  the  I6niaD 
revolt, — ^meditating,  however,  nothing  less  than  the  conquest  of  all 
Greece  (B.  C.  490).  The  events  of  the  "  Persian  War"  which  fol- 
lowed,  will  next  be  narrated,  after  we  shall  have  given  some  genera] 
views  of  cotemporary  history,  during  the  period  which  we  have  passed 
ever  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  present  chapter. 

COTEMPORAKY  HISTORY  :  1184  to  490  B.  C. 

[I.  Ph<enician  History.] — 1.  The  name  Phoenicia  was  applied  to 
the  north-western  part  of  Palestine  and  part  of  the  coast  of  Syria, 
embracing  the  country  from  Mount  Carmel,  north,  along  the  coast, 
to  the  city  and  island  Aradus, — an  extent  of  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  The  mountain  ranges  of  Lib'  anus  and  Anti-Lib'  anus 
formed  the  utmost  extent  of  the  Phoenician  territory  on  the  east. 
The  surface  of  the  country  was  in  general  sandy  and  hilly,  and  poorly 
adapted  to  agriculture ;  but  the  coast  abounded  in  good  harbors, 
and  the  fisheries  were  excellent,  while  the.  mountain  ranges  in  the 
interior  afforded,  in  their  cedar  forests,  a  rich  supply  of  timber  for 
naval  and  other  purposes. 

2.  At  a  remote  period  the  Phoenicians,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
been  of  the  race  of  the  Ganaanites,"^  were  a  commercial  people,  bu* 
the  loss  of  the  Phoenician  annals  renders  it  difficult  to  investigate 
their  early  history.  Their  principal  towns  were  probably  indepen- 
dent States,  with  small  adjacent  territories,  like  the  little  Grrecian 
republics;  and  no  political  union  appears  to  have  existed  among 
them,  except  that  arising  from  a  common  religious  worship,  until 
the  time  of  the  Persians.  The  Phoenicians  occupied  Sicily  before 
th  I  Greeks ;  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Oy'  prus,  and  they 
formed  settlements  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa ;  but  the  chief 
seat  of  their  early  colonial  establishments  was  the  southern  part  of 
Spain,  whence  they  are  said  to  have  extended  their  voyages  to  Brit- 
ain, and  even  to  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic. 

3  It  is  also  related  by  Herod'  otus,  (B.  IV.  42,)  that  at  an  epoch 
which  is  believed  to  correspond  to  the  year  604  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  a  fleet  fitted  out  by  Pharaoh  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  but 
manned  and  commanded  by  Phoenicians,  departed  from  a  port  f>^ 

a.  Niebuhr*t  Loct.  on  Ancient  Hist.  i.  113. 
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the  ll«d  Ses,  and  sailing  south,  and  keeping  always  to  the  right, 
doubled  the  southern  promontory  of  Africa,  and,  after  a  voyage  of 
throe  years  returned  to  Eg3rpt  by  the  way  of  the  straits  of  Gibral- 
tar and  the  Mediterranean.  Herod'  otus  farther  mentions  that  tho 
navigators  asserted  that,  in  sailing  round  Africa,  they  had  the  son 
on  their  right  hand,  or  to  the  north,  a  circumstance  which,  Herod' 
ctus  says,  to  him  seemed  incredible,  but  which  we  know  must  hav 
been  the  case  if  the  voyage  was  actually  performed,  because  southern 
Africa  lies  south  of  the  equatorial  region.  Thus  was  Africa  prob- 
ably circunmavigated  by  the  Phoenicians,  more  than  two  thousand 
years  before  the  Portuguese  voyage  of  De  Gama. 

4.  The  Phoenicians  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  had  friendly  connections 
with  the  Hebrews ;  and  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  by  the  way  of  / 

the  Arabian  desert,  and  across  the  wilderness  of  Syria,  they  for  a 
long  time  carried  on  the  commercial  exchanges  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  From  the  time  of  the  great  commotions  in  Western 
Asia,  which  caused  the  downfall  of  so  many  independent  States,  and 
their  subjection  to  the  monarchs  of  Babylon  and  Persia,  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  Phoenicians  began  to  decline ;  but  it  wai 
the  founding  of  Alexandria  by  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  which 
proved  the  final  ruin  of  the  Phoenician  cities. 

[II.  Jewish  History.] — 5.  The  history  of  the  Jews,  which  has 
been  brought  down  to  the  accession  of  Saul  as  king  of  Israel,  pre- 
lents  to  the  historian  a  fairer  field  than  that  of  the  Phoenicians, 
and  is  now  to  be  continued  down  to  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
their  Babylonian  captivity,  and  the  completion  of  the  rebuilding  of 
the  second  temple  of  Jerusalem. 

6.  Saul,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  (B.  G.  1110,) 
which  was  about  the  time  of  the  Dorian  emigration,  or  the  "  Return 
of  the  Heraclidse''  to  the  Peloponnesus,  gave  proof  of  his  military 
qualifications  by  a  signal  slaughter  of  the  Ammonites,  who  had  laid 
liege  to  Jabesh-Gil'  ead.*  In  a  solemn  assembly  of  the  tribes  at 
Gil'gai,*  the  people  renewed  their  allegiance  to  their  new  sovereign, 
and  there  Samuel  resigned  his  office.  During  a  war  with  the  Phil- 
btinefi  soon  after,  Saul  ventured  to  ask  counsel  of  the  Lord,  and 
assuming  the  sacerdotal  functions,  he  offered  the  solemn  sacrifice, 

1.  JAbeah'Od'  ead  was  a  town  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  in  Gil'  ead.    (Map  No.  VI.) 
S.  The  Oil' ^al  here  mention^  appears  to  have  been  a  short  distnnoe  west  cr  PTTlh 
■r  Slieclwm,  near  tlie  country  of  the  Philistines.    (Map  No.  VI.) 
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a  duty  vrhich  the  sacred  law  assigned  to  the  ^igh-priest  alone  For 
this  violation  of  the  law  the  divine  displeasure  was  denounced  against 
him  bj  the  prophet  Samuel,  who  declared  to  him  that  his  kingdom 
should  not  continue ;  and  so  disheartened  were  the  people,  that  the 
army  of  Saul  soon  dwindled  away  to  six  hundred  men  ;  but  by  the 
daring  valor  of  Jonathan,  his  son,  a  panic  was  spread  among  the 
Philistines,  and  their  whole  army  was  easily  overthrown. 

7.  During  several  years  after  this  victory,  Saul  carried  on  a  sue 
TOSsful  warfare  against  the  different  nations  that  harassed  the  fron- 
tiers of  his  kingdom  ;  but  when  Agag,  the  king  of  the  Amalekites, 
had  fallen  into  his  hands,  in  violation  of  the  divine  command  he 
spared  his  life,  and  brought  away  from  the  vanquished  enemy  a 
vast  booty  of  cattle.  For  not  fulfilling  his  commission  from  the 
Lord,  he  was  declared  unfit  to  be  the  founder  of  a  race  of  kings,  and" 
was  told  that  the  sovereign  power  should  be  transferred  to  another 
family. 

8.  David,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  then  a  mere  youth,  was  di- 
vinely chosen  for  the  succession,  being  secretly  anointed  for  that 
purpose  by  Samuel.  In  the  next  war  with  the  Philistines  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  slaying  their  champion,  the  gigantic  Goliath 

"Uf  Gath.*  Saul,  however,  looked  upon  David  with  a  jealousy  bor- 
dering on  madness,  and  made  frequent  attempts  to  take  his  life ; 
but  the  latter  sought  safety  in  exile,  and  for  a  while  took  up  his 
residence  in  a  Philistine  city.  Returning  to  Palestine,  he  sought 
refuge  from  the  anger  of  Saul  in  the  dens  and  caves  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  twice,  while  Saul  was  pursuing  him,  had  it  in  his  power 
to  destroy  his  persecutor,  but  he  would  not  ^^  lift  his  hand  against 
the  Lord's  anointed." 

9.  After  the  death  of  Samuel,  the  favor  of  the  Lord  was  wholly 
withdrawn  from  Saul ;  and  when  the  Philistines  invaded  the  country 
with  a  numerous  army,  several  of  the  sons  of  Saul  were  slain  In 
battle  on  Mount  Gil' boa,*  and  Saul  himself,  to  avoid  falling  alive 
into  tlie  hands  of  his  enemies,  fell  upon  his  own  sword.  On  the 
death  of  Saul,  David  repaired  to  Hebron,*  and,  with  the  support  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  asserted  his  title  to  the  throne ;  but  the  north- 
ern tribes  attached  themselves  to  Ishbosheth,  a  son  of  Saul ;— ^'  and 

1.  UatXt  a  town  of  the  Philistines,  was  about  twenty-flve  miles  west  ft'om  Jenisalem.  (JH^ 
Vo.  VI.) 

3.  MowU  OW  boa  is  in  the  southern  part  of  Galilee,  a  short  distance  west  of  th(  Jordw 
\Map  No.  VI.)  • 

3.  Hebron,  a  town  of  Jndah,  was  about  twenty  miles  aouth  of  Jeruaalem.    (Map  N( .  VI.) 
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there  was  loDg  war  between  the  house  of  Saul  and  the  house  of 
David ;  hut  David  waxed  stronger  and  stronger,  and  the  house  of 
Saul  waxed  weaker  and  weaker."  The  death  of  Ishbosheth,  who 
fell  by  the  hands  of  two  of  his  own  guards,  removed  the  obstaoles 
in  the  way  of  a  union  of  the  tribes,  and  at  Hebron  DaVid  was  pub- 
licly recognized  king  of  all  Israel. 

1 0.  After  all  the  conquests  which  the  Israelites  had  made  in  the 
famd  of  promise,  there  still  remained  large  portions  of  Palestine  of 
which  they  had  not  yet  gained  possession.  On  the  south-west  were 
the  strongholds  and  cities  of  the  Philistines ;  and  bordering  on  the 
north-western  coast  was  the  country  of  the  Phoenicians,  whose  two 
chief  cities  were  Tyre*  and  Sidon.*  Joppa*  was  the  only  Mediter- 
ranean port  open  to  the  Israelites.  Even  in  the  very  heart  of  Pal* 
estine,  the  Jeb'usites,  supposed  to  have  been  a  tribe  of  the  wan 
dering  Hyk'  sos,  possessed  the  stronghold  of  Jebus,  or  Jerusalem, 
on  Mount  Zion,  after  David  had  become  king  of  "  all  Israel,"    But 

1.  7)re,  long  the  principul  city  of  Phoenicia,  and  the  commercial  em[K>rium  of  the  ancient 
world,  irtood  on  a  small  island  on  the  south-eastern  or  Palestine  const  of  the  Mediterranean, 
about  forty  miles  north-east  from  Mount  Gurmel.  Tlie  modem  town  of  Siir,  (Soor,)  with  fifteen 
bimdred  inhal>itant$s  occupies  a  site  opposite  the  ancient  city.  Ttie  prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
and  Ezekict,  represent  Tyre  as  a  city  of  unrivalled  wealth,  "  a  mart  of  nations,"  whose  **  mer- 
duuits  were  princes,  and  her  traffickers  the  honorable  of  the  earth.**  (Isaiah,  xxiii.  3,  6.) 
After  the  destruction  of  the  old  city  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  New  Tyre  enjoytnl  a  cuusidenible  d^ 
gree  of  celebrity  and  commercial  prosperity  ;  but  the  founding  of  Alexandria,  by  diverting  the 
MHnmerce  that  had  formerly  centred  at  Tyre  into  a  new  channel,  gstve  her  an  irreparable  blow, 
and  she  gradually  declined,  till,  in  the  language  of  prophecy,  her  palaces  have  been  levelled 
with  the  dust,  and  she  has  become  "  a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets  in  the  midst  of  the  sea." 
(Ezek.  xxvi.  5.)  The  prophet  Ezekicl  hiis  described,  in  magnificent  terms,  the  glory  and  the 
riches  of  Tyre.    (See  Ezek.  xxvii.)    (Jlfap  No.  VI.) 

2.  Sidon,  (now  called  Said,)  was  situated  near  the  sea,  twenty-two  miles  north  of  Tyre,  of 
which  it  was  the  parent  city,  and  by  which  it  was  early  eclipsed  in  ci»mmercial  importance. 
The  modem  town  contains  four  or  five  thousand  inhabitants.  The  site  of  the  ancient  city  li 
supposed  to  have  been  about  two  miles  farther  inland.  Sidon  is  twice  spoken  of  in  Joshua 
as  the  **  great  Sidon"  (Jo*{i.  xi.  8,  and  xix.  28) ;  and  in  the  lime  of  Homer  there  were  **  skillful 
SIdonian  artists"  (Cowper's  II.  xxlii.  891).  In  the  division  of  Palestine,  Sidon  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Asher;  but  we  learn  from  Judges,  (i.  31,)  corroborated  also  by  pDfaue  history,  that  it  never 
came  into  the  actual  -possiession  of  that  tril^e.  In  the  time  of  St^lomon  there  were  none  amonf 
the  Jews  who  had  ^ skill  to  hew  timber  like  imto  the  Sidouians."  (I  Kings,  v.  6.)  The  mod- 
em  town  of  Said,  the  representative  of  the  ancieut  city,  is  on  the  north  side  of  a  cape  extendinf 
hito  the  Mediterranean.    (M.tp  No.  VI.) 

3.  Jap' pa,  (now  culled  Jaffa,  a  town  of  about  four  thousand  inhabitants,)  stands  on  atongoe 
of  lana  projecting  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  rising  fVom  the  shore  in  the  fcrm  of  an  am- 
phitheatre, thirty-two  miles  north-west  from  Jerusalem.  The  "  l>order  before  Joppa"  was  In 
eluded  in  the  possessions  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  46).  In  the  time  of  Solomon  it  a|>> 
pears  to  have  been  a  port  of  some  consequence.  Hinun,  king  of  Tyre,  writing  to  Solomon, 
Mya,  «*  We  will  cut  woo<l  out  of  Lebanon  as  much  as  thou  shalt  need  ;  and  we  will  bring  it 
thee  in  floats  by  sea  to  Jop'  pa,  and  thou  shall  carr>'  it  up  to  Jerusalem."    (Map  No.  VI.) 

-  4.  Jerusalem,  first  known  as  the  city  of  the  Jeb'  usites,  is  in  the  southern  part  of  Pal«iUiie, 
Mifly  tniermediate  between  tl  e  northern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Meiliterraneaiw 
■ad  thirtT4wo  mfiee  eaat  frrtm  Jaf  fiu    (See  farther  description  p.  164.) 
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David)  bavin^  resolved  upon  the  conquest  of  this  important  city, 
vrhich  itA  inhabitants  deemed  impregnable,  sent  Joab,  his  general, 
against  it,  with  a  mighty  army ;  "  and  David  took  the  stronghold  of 
Zion ;"  and  so  pleased  was  he  with  its  situation,  that  he  made  it  the 
capital  of  hi&  dominions. 

1 1.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Jeb'  usites,  David  was  involved  in  war 
with  many  of  the  surrounding  nations,  whom  he  compelled  to  b© 
eome  tributary  to  him,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Euphritesi 
Among  these  were  most  of  the  States  of  Syr'  ia,*  on  the  north-east 
with  Damas'  cus,'  their  capital,  and  also  the  E'  domites,  on  the  south 
eastern  borders  of  Palestiuv'^.     It  was  in  the  last  of  these  wars,  dur 
ing  the  siege  of  Rab'  bah,*  the  Ammonite  capital,  that  David  pro- 
voked the  anger  of  the  Lord  by  taking  Bath'  sheba,  the  wife  of 
Uriah,  to  himself,  and  exposii ng  her  husband  to  death.     The  re- 
mainder of  David's  life  was  full  of  trouble  from  his  children,  three 
of  whom,  Amnon,  Absalom,  and  Adonijah,  died  violent  deaths — the 
latter  two  after  they  had  successively  rebelled  against  their  father 
David  died  after  a  troubled  but  gi>^rious  reign  of  forty  years,  after 
having  given  orders  that  his  son  Solomon  should  succeed  him. 

12.  By  the  conquests  of  David  the  fame  of  the  Israelites  had 
spread  into  distant  lands,  and  Sol  omon  obtained  in  marriage  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Egypt.  So  celebrated  was  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  that  the  queen  of  Sheba  a  came  to  visit  him  from  a  dis 

1.  Ancient  Syr'  ia  embraced  the  whole  or  Palestine  and  Phoenicia^  and  was  bounded  on  th« 
east  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Arabian  desert.  Syr'  ia  is  called  in  Scripture  Ararn^  and  the 
inliabitiuits  Aruin£euns.  The  term  Syr'  ia  is  a  corruption  or  abridgment  of  Assyria.  {^Map 
No.  v.) 

2.  Damas'  cue,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Syr'  ia,  existed  in  the  time  of  Abraham, 
two  thouMuid  years  before  the  Christian  era.  (See  Gen.  xiv.  15.)  It  was  conquered  by  David, 
but  freed  itself  from  the  Jewish  yoke  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  when,  becoming  the  seat  of  a 
sew  principality,  it  often  harassed  the  kingdoms  both  of  Judah  and  laraeL  At  later  period* 
It  fell  successively  under  the  power  of  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  As  a  Roman  city  It 
gllained  great  eminence,  and  it  appears  conspicuously  in  the  history  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  (Acta, 
Ix.)  It  is  now  a  large  and  important  commercial  Mohammedan  city,  containing  a  population 
•f  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  llie  city  is  situated  in  a  ple:isaut  plain,  watered 
1^  a  river,  the  Syriac  name  of  which  was  Pkarphar^  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Anti-Lib'  anua 
■lomilains,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north-east  from  Jerusalem.    {Map  No.  VE.) 

3.  RabbaJi^  (afterwanls  called  Philadelphia  by  the  G/oeks,  when  It  was  rebuilt  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,)  was  about  thirty  miles  north-east  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
It  the  source  of  the  brook  Jabbok.  Extensive  ruins,  at  a  place  now  called  Jlmmon^  consisting 
•f  the  remains  of  theatres,  temples,  and  colonnades  of  Grecian  construction,  mark  the  site  ot 
the  Ammonite  capital.  The  ancient  city  is  now  without  an  inhabitant,  but  the  excellent  water 
foimd  there  renders  the  spot  a  desirable  halting-place  for  caravans,  the  drivers  of  iKliich  use 
the  ancient  temples  and  buildings  as  shelter  for  their  beasts,  literally  fulfHimg  the  denunciation 

a.  Tlie  queen  of  Sheba  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  come  from  Southenr  Arabia,  hut  is  mon 
generally  thought  t^  have  been  the  queen  of  A>  yasinia,  which  is  the  llrm  belief  of  the  Aby* 
rioians  tA  this  day. — KUto*»  Palestine 
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tant  country,  and  the  most  powerful  princes  of  the  surrounding  na* 
tions  courted  his  alliance.  With  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  the  chief 
city  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  emporium  of  the  commerce  of  th« 
Eastern  world,  he  was  united  by  the  strictest  bonds  of  friendship. 
Seven  years  and  a  half  was  he  occupied  in  building,  at  Jerusalem,  a 
magnificent  temple  to  the  Lord.  He  also  erected  for  himself  a  pal- 
ace of  unrivalled  splendor.  A  great  portion  of  his  immense  wealth 
was  derived  from  commerce,  of  which  he  was  a  distinguished  patron 
Frori  J  irta  on  the  Red  Sea,  in  his  possession,  his  vessels  sailed  to 
Ophir,  some  rich  country  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  By 
the  aid  of  Phoenician  navigators  he  also  opened  a  communication 
with  Tar'  shish,  in  western  Europe,  while  the  commerce  between 
Central  Asia  and  Palestine  was  carried  on  by  caravans  across  the 
desert 

13.  But  even  Solomon,  notwithstanding  all  his  learning  and  wis- 
dom, was  corrupted  by  prosperity,  and  in  his  old  age  was  seduced 
by  his  numerous  ^^  strange  wives^'  to  forsake  the  Ood  of  his  fathers. 
He  became  an  idolater  :  and  then  enemies  began  to  arise  up  against 
him  on  every  side.  A  revolt  was  organized  in  E'dom:*  an  inde- 
pendent adventurer  seized  Damascus,  and  formed  a  new  Syrian  king- 
dom there ;  and  the  prophet  Ahijah  foretold  to  Solomon  that  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  should  be  rent,  and  that  the  dominion  of  ten  of 
the  twelve  tribes  should  be  given  to  Jeroboam,  of  the  tribe  of  Eph 
raim,  although  not  till  after  the  death  of  Solomon. 

14.  Accordingly,  on  the  death  of  Solomon,  when  Rehoboam  hia 
son  came  to  the  throne,  the  ten  northern  tribes  chose  Jeroboam  for 
their  king ;  and  Israel  and  Judah,  with  which  latter  was  united  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  became  separate  kingdoms.  The  separation  thus 
effected  is  called  "  The  Revolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes."  (990  B.  C.) 
The  subsequent  princes  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  as  the  Ten  Tribes 
were  called,  were  all  idolaters  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  although 
from  time  to  time  they  were  warned  of  the  consequences  of  their 
idolatry  by  the  prophets  Elijah,  Elisha,  Hosea,  Amos,  Jonah,  and 
others.  The  history  of  these  ten  tribes  is  but  a  repetition  of 
calamities  and  revolutions.     Their  seventeen  kings,  excluding  two 

of  Eaeldel :  **  1  wfll  make  Rabbah  of  the  Ammonites  a  stable  for  camels,  and  a  couching  place 
\>t  flocks.^  (Ezekial,  xxv.  5.)    (Map  No.  VI.) 

1.  The  E'  domitcs,  inhabitants  of  Idurn^a,  or  E'  dom^  dwelt,  at  this  time,  in  the  country  south 
and  south-east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  During  the  Babylonian  captivity  the  £'  doniites  took  po^se^ 
ikm  of  the  southern  portion  of  Judeu,  and  made  Hebron  their  capital.  They  afterwaids  •ia> 
braced  Judaism,  and  their  territory  became  incorporated  witli  Judea  although  in  the  tine  of 
Mr  SftTioar  it  still  retained  the  name  of  Jdum^a,    (Jlf^  No,  Vi.^ 
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pretenders,  bclorged  to  seven  different  families,  and  were  placed  on 
the  throne  by  seven  sanguinary  conspiracies.  At  length  Shalmanezcr, 
king  of  Assyria,  invaded  the  country;  and  Samaria,^  its  capital,  after 
a  brave  resistance  of  three  years,  was  taken  by  storm.  The  ten 
tribes  were  then  driven  out  of  Palestine,  and  carried  away  captive 
into  a  distant  region  beyond  the  Euphrates,  719  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  With  their  captivity  the  history  of  the  ten  tribes  ends 
Their  fate  is  still  unknown  to  this  day,  and  their  history  remains  an 
written. 

15.  After  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  Rehob6am  reigned  seven 
teen  years  at  Jerusalem,  over  Judah  and  Benjamin,  comprising  what 
was  called  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  During  his  reign  he  and  his 
subjects  fell  into  idolatry,  for  which  they  were  punished  by  an  in* 
vasion  by  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  who  entered  Jerusalem  and  car- 
ried off  the  treasures  of  the  temple  and  the  palace.  We  find  some 
of  the  subsequent  kings  of  Judah  practising  idolatry,  and  suffering 
the  severest  punishments  for  their  sins  :  others  restored  the  worship 
of  the  true  God ;  and  of  them  it  is  recorded  that  "  God  prospered 
their  undertakings." 

16.  At  the  time  when  Shalmanezcr,  the  Assyrian,  carried  Israel 
away  captive,  the  wicked  Ahaz  was  king  over  Judah.  He. brought 
the  country  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  but  its  fall  was  arrested  by  the 
death  of  the  impious  monarch.  The  good  Hezekiah  succeeded  him, 
and,  aided  by  the  advice  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  commenced  his  reign 
with  a  thorough  refdrmation  of  abuses.  He  shook  off  the  Assyrian 
yoke,  to  which  his  father  Ahaz  had  submitted  by  paying  tribute. 
Sennacherib,  the  son  and  successor  of  Shalmanezcr,  determining  to 
be  revenged  upon  judah,  sent  a  large  army  against  Jerusalem  (7 1 1 
B.  C.) ;  but  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord  wen*  forth,  and  smote,  in  the 
oamp  of  the  Assyrians,  a  hundred  and  fourscore  and  five  thousand 
men."  The  instrument  by  which  the  Lord  executed  vengeance  upon 
tiie  Assyrians,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  pestilential 
rnmocnn  of  the  desert ;  for  Isaiah  had  prophesied  of  the  king  of  As- 
syria :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord ;  behold,  I  will  send  a  Mast  upon 
him."a 

17.  It  is  interesting  to  find  an  account  of  the  miraculous  destruc- 
tion of  the  Assyrian  army  in  the  pages  of  profane  history.     Senna 

1.  SamAritL,  (now  called  Sebustieh,)  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  larael,  stood  on  lloQ«f 
iuawoBf  about  fori;  miles  north  Ax>ni  Jerusalem.    (Map  No.  VI.) 

a.  liaiah,  xzxrii.  ^  7 
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oherib  was  at  this  time  marching  against  Egypt,  whose  alliance  had 
been  sought  by  Hezekiah,  when,  unwilling  to  leave  the  hostile  power 
of  Judah  in  his  rear,  he  turned  against  Jerusalem.  It  was  natural 
therefore,  that  the  discomfiture  which  removed  the  fears  of  the  Egypt- 
ians, should  have  a  place  in  their  annals.  Accordingly,  Ilerod'  otai 
gives  an  account  of  it,  which  he  had  learned  from  the  Egyptians 
themselves ;  but  in  the  place  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  it  is  an  Egyptian 
priest  who  invokes  the  aid  of  his  god  against  the  enemy,  and  pro 
diets  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  host 

18.  Herod'  otus  relates  that  the  Egyptian  king,  directed  by  the 
priest,  marclted  against  Sennacherib  with  a  company  composed  only 
of  tradesmen  and  artizans,  and  that  "  so  immense  a  number  of  mico 
infested  by  night  the  enemy^s  oamp,  that  their  quivers  and  bows, 
together  with  what  secured  tbeir  shields  to  their  arms,  were  gnawed 
in  pieces;"  and  that,  ^^  in  the  morning  the  enemy,  finding  themselves 
without  arms,  fled  in  confusion,  and  lost  great  numbers  of  their  men/' 
Herod'  otus  also  relates  that,  in  his  time,  there  was  still  standuig  in 
the  Egyptian  temple  of  Vulcan  a  marble  statue  of  this  Egyptian 
king,  having  a  mouse  in  his  hand,  and  with  the  inscription  :  ^*  Learn 
from  my  fortune  to  reverence  the  gods."* 

19'.  Hezekiah  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Judah  by  his  son 
Manas'  seh,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  revelled  in  the  gross- 
est abominations  of  Eastern  idolatry.  Being  carried  away  captive  to 
Babylon  by  Sardanapalus,  the  Assyrian  king,  he  repented  of  his  sins^ 
and  was  restored  to  his  kingdom.  The  brief  reign  of  his  son  A'  mon 
was  corrupt  and  idolatrous.  The  good  Josiah  then  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  His  reign  was  an  era  in  the  religious  government  of  the 
nation ;  but  during  an  invasion  of  the  country  by  Pharaoh  Necho^ 
king  of  Egypt,  he  was  mortally  wounded  in  battle.  Jerusalem  was 
soon  after  taken,  and  Jehoahaz,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  throne 
by  the  {^ople,  was  deposed,  and  carried  captive  to  Egypt,  where  he 
died. 

20.  Not  long  after  this,  during  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  the  Egypt* 
ian  doiuirch,  pursuing  his  conquests  eastward  against  the  Babylo- 
nians, was  utterly  defeated  by  Nebuchadnez'  zar  near  the  Euphrates, 
— an  event  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  Babylonian  dominion 
over  Judea  and  the  west  of  Asia.  Pursuing  his  success  westward^ 
Kebuchadnez'  zar  came  to  Jerusalem,  when  the  king,  Jehoiakim, 
sabmitted,  and  agreed  to  pay  tribute  for  Judah ;  but  as  he  rebelled 

■.  Herod'  otoa,  Book  II.  p.  l4i. 
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after  three  years,  Nebuchadnoz'  zar  returned,  pillaged  Jerusalem 
and  carried  away  certain  of  the  royal  family  and  of  the  nobles  as 
hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  the  king  and  people.  (B.  C.  605.) 
Among  these  were  the  prophet  Daniel  and  his  companions.  Je- 
choniah,  the  next  king  of  Judah,  was  carried  away  to  Babylon,  with 
a  multitude  of  other  captives,  so  that  "  none  remained  save  the 
poorest  people  of  the  land." 

21.  The  throne  in  Jerusalem  was  next  filled  by  Zedekiah,  who 
'  joined  some  of  the  surrounding  nations  in  a  rebellion  against  Nebu 

ciiadnez'  zar ;  but  Jerusalem,  after  an  eighteen  months'  siege,  whose 
miseries  were  heightened  by  the  horrors  of  famine,  was  taken  by 
Btorm  at  midnight.  Dreadful  was  the  carnage  which  ensued.  Zede- 
kiah, attempting  to  escape,  was  made  prisoner ;  and  the  king  of 
Babylon  slew  the  sons  of  Zedekiah  before  his  eyes,  and  put  out  the 
eyes  of  Zedekiah,  and  bound  him  with  fetters  of  brass,  and  carried 
him  to  Babylon.  Nearly  all  the  wretched  inhabitants  were  made 
companions  of  his  exile.  Jerusalem  was  burned,  the  temple  levelled 
with  the  ground,  and  the  very  walls  destroyed.     (586  B.  C.) 

22.  Thus  ended  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  the  reign  of  the  house 
of  David.  Seventy  years  were  the  children  of  Israel  detained  in 
captivity  in  Babylon,  reckoning  from'  th^  time  of  the  first  pillag- 
ing of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadncz'  zar,  a  period  that  had  been  de- 
clared in  prophecy  by  Jeren^iah,  and  which  was  distinguished  by  the 
visions  of  Nebuchadnez'  zar,  the  prophetic  declarations  of  Daniel, 
Bebhazzar's  feast,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  by 
the  Modes  and  Persians.  The  termination  of  the  Captivity,  as  had 
boon  foretold  by  the  prophets,  was  the  act  of  Cyrus,  the  Persian, 
immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon.     (536  B.  C.) 

23.  The  edict  of  Cyrus  permitted  all  Jews  in  his  dominions  to 
return  to  Palestine,  and  to  rebuild  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
Only  a  zealous  minority,  however,  returned,  and  but  little  progreso 
had  been  made  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  when  the  work  waa 
altogetht^r  stopped  by  an  order  of  the  next  sovereign  ;  but  during 
the  reign  of  Darius  Ilystas'  pes,  Zerub'  babel,  urged  by  the  prophets 
Hag'  gai  and  Zeohariah,  obtained  a  new  edict  for  the  restoration  of 
the  temple,  and  after  four  years  the  work  was  completed,  516  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  temple  was  now  dedicated  to 
the  worsliip  of  Jehovah,  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  law  were 
restored,  and  never  again  did  the  Jews,  as  a  people,  relapse  Into 
idolatry. 
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[III.  RoMAxV  History.] — 24.  Having  thus  brought  tne  events  of 
Jewish  history  down  to  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  waw 
between  Greece  and  Persia,  we  again  turn  back  to  take  a  view  of  the 
cotemporarj  history  of  such  other  nations  as  had  begun  to  acquire 
historical  importance  during  the  same  period.  Our  attention  is  first 
directed  to  Rome — to  the  rise  of  that  power  which  was  destined  event- 
ually to  overshadow  the  world  Rome  is  supposed  to  have  been  found 
ed  7r3  years  before  the  Christian  era,  about  the  time  of  the  aboliiior. 
of  the  hereditary  archonship  in  Athens — twenty  years  before  <ho 
sonimoncemont  of  the  first  war  between  Sparta  and  Messenia,  and 
Bl»out  thirty  years  before  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah. 
But  the  importance  of  Roman  history  demands  a  connected  account, 
wrhich  can  bettor  be  given  after  Rome  has  broken  in  upon  the  line 
>f  history  we  are  pursuing,  by  the  reduction  of  Greece  to  a  Roman 
province ;  and  as  we  have  already  arrived  at  a  period  of  correspond- 
ing importance  in  Persian  affairs,  we  shall  next  briefly  traoe  the 
events  of  Persian  history  down  to  the  time  when  they  boeame  min- 
gled with  the  history  of  the  Grecians. 

[IV.  Persian  History.] — ^25.  In  the  course  of  the  preceding 
history  of  the  Jews  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  the  names  of 
Shalmenesar,  Sennacherib,  and  Sardanapalus,  who  were  the  last 
three  kings  of  the  united  empire  of  Assyria,  whose  capital  was  Nine- 
veh. Not  long  after  Sardanapalus  had  attacked  Judah,  and  carried 
away  its  king  Manas'  seh  into  captivity,  the  governors  of  several  of 
the  Assyrian  provinces  revolted  against  him,  and  besieged  him  in  his 
capital,  when,  finding  himself  deserted  by  his  subjects,  he  destroyed 
his  own  life.  (671  B.  C.)  The  empire,  which,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus,  had  embraced  Media,  Persia,  Babyl6- 
uia,  and  Assyria,  was  then  divided  among  the  conspirators* 

26.  Sixty -five  years  later,  the  Modes  and  Babylonians,  with  joint 
forces,  destroyed  Nineveh  (B.  C'.  606),*  and  Babylon  became  the  capi 
tal  of  the  reunited  empire.  The  year  after  the  destruction  of  Nino 
veh,  Nebucha'dnez'  zar,  a  name  common  to  the  kings  of  Babylon,  aa 
vras  Pharaoh  to  those  of  Egypt,  made  his  first  attack  upon  Jerusa* 
lem  (B.  C.  605),  rendering  the  Jews  tributary  to  him,  and  carrying 
away  numbers  of  them  into  captivity,  and  among  them  the  prophet 
Daniel  and  his  companions.     Nineteen  years  later  (B.  0.  586),  he 

a.  Clfnton,  i.  960.    Grote,  ill.  855,  Note,  says,  **  Daring  tb«  last  t«n  yea»  of  the  MfgB  of  Qys> 
i"  >~«uid  Cyaxares,  the  Mede  reigned  from  636  to  505. 
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destroyed  the  very  walls  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  itself,  aud 
carried  away  the  remnant  of  the  Jews  captive  tc  Babylon. 

27.  Soon  after  the  conquest  of  Judea,  Nebuchadnez'  zar  resolvea 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  surrounding  nations,  some  of  whom  had 
solicited  the  Jews  to  unite  in  a  confederacy  against  him,  but  had  af 
terwards  rejoiced  at  their  destruction.  These  were  the  Am'  monites, 
Moabites,  E'domites,  Arabians,  Sidonians,  Tyr'ians,  Philistines, 
Egyptians,  and  Abyssin'ians.  The  subjugation  of  each  was  par- 
ticularly foretold  by  the  prophets,  and  has  been  related  both  by 
sacred  and  profane  writers.  In  the  war  against  the  Phoenicians, 
after  a  long  siege  of  thirteen  years  he  made  himself  master  of  insulai 
Tyre,  the  Phoenician  capital  (B.  C.  571),  and  the  Tyr'ians  became 
subject  to  him  and  his  successors  until  the  destruction  of  the  Chal 
dean  monarchy  by  Cyrus. *^ 

28.  In  the  war  against  Egypt  (B.  C.  570),  Nebuchadnez'  zar  laid 
the  whole  country  waste,  in  accordance  with  previo  as  predictions  of 
the  prophets  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah.  The  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  that, 
after  the  desolations  foretold,  "  there  shall  no  more  be  a  prince  ot 
the  land  of  Egypt,"  has  been  verified  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  for 
the  kings  of  Egypt  were  made  tributary,  and  grievously  oppressed, 
first  by  the  Babylonians,  and  next  by  the  Persians ;  and  since  the 
rule  of  the  latter,  Egypt  has  successively  been  governed  by  foreigners 
— ^by  the  Macedonians,  the  Romans,  the  Mamelukes,  and  lastly,  by 
the  Turks,  who  possess  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  to  this  day. 

29.  It  was  immediately  after  his  return  from  Egypt  that  Nebu- 
chadnez' zar,  flushed  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  conquests,  set  up  n 
golden  image,  and  commanded  all  the  people  to  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship it.  (B.  C.  569.)  Notwithstanding  the  rebuke  which  his  impiety 
received  on  this  occasion,  after  he  had  adorned  Babylon  with  mag- 
nificent works,  again  the  pride  of  his  heart  was  exhibited,  for  as  he 
walked  in  his  palace  he  said,  in  exultation,  ^*  Is  not  this  great  Baby- 
lon that  I  have  built  for  the  head  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  might  of 
my  power,  and  for  the  honor  of  my  majesty  ?"  But  in  the  same 
hour  that  he  had  spoken  he  was  struck  with  lunacy,  and  all  his  glory 
departed  from  him.  Of  his  dreams,  and  their  prophetic  interpreta- 
tion by  Daniel,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak,  as  the  predictions  are 
laccessively  verified  in  the  progress  of  history. 

a.  The  eommon  •U*«nient  that  it  was  the  inland  town  that  was  redaced  Vy  NebuchadMA 
wUt  and  that  most  of  Uie  inha^j^nts  liad  preTioaaly  withdrawn  to  an  island  where  tbeyboill 
**  New  Tyn,^  aeems  to  be  errodaens.   See  Giote*i  Greece^  iii.  966-7. 
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30.  Not  long  after  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnez'  Ear,  we  find  Bel 
ihaz'  zar,  probably  a  grandson  of  the  former,  on  the  throne  of  Baby* 
Ion.  Nothing  is  recorded  of  him  but  the  circnmstances  of  his 
death,  which  are  related  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Daniel.  He  wafl 
probably  slain  in  a  conspiracy  of  his  nobles.  (B.  C.  553.)  In  the 
meantime,  the  kingdom  of  Media'  had  risen  to  emineuoe  imder  the 
BQccessive  reigns  of  Phraor'  tes,  Cyax'  ares,  and  Asty'  ages,*  the  for- 
mer of  whoin  is  supposed  to  be  the  Ahasuems  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Daniel."^  While  some  writers  mention  a  successor  of  Asty'  ages, 
Gyax'  ares  II.,  who  has  been  thought  to  be  the  same  as  the  DariuB 
of  Scripture,  others  assert  that  Asty'  ages  was  the  last  of  the  Me* 
dian  kings.  In  accordance  with  the  latter  and  now  generally-reoeived 
account,  Gyrus,  a  grandson  of  Asty'  ages,  but  whose  father  was  a 
Persian,  roused  the  Persian  tribes  against  the  ruling  Modes,  defeated 
Asty'  ages,  and  transferred  the  supreme  power  to  the  Persiana 
(558  B.  C.)»» 

31.  Cyrus  the  Great,<^  as  he  is  often  called,  is  generally  considered 
the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire.     Soon  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne  his  dominions  were  invaded  by  CroD'  sus,  king  of  Lydia 
but  Gyrus  defeated  him  in  the  great  battle  of  Thymbria,  and  after 
wards,  besieging  him  in  his  own  capital  of  Sardis,  took  him  prisoner, 
and  obtained  possession  of  all  his  treasures.  (B.  G.  546.)     The  sub- 
jugation of  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Persians  soon 
followed.     Gyrus  next  laid  siege  to  Babylon,  which  still  remained  an 
independent  city  in  the  heart  of  his  empire.     Babylon  soon  fell  be 
neath  his  power,  and  it  has  been  generally  asserted  that  he  effected 
the  conquest  by  turning  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  from  their  chan- 
nel, and  marching  his  troops  into  the  city  through  the  dry  bed  of  the 
stream ;  but  this  account  has  been  doubted,  while  it  has  been  thought 
quite  as  probable  that  he  owed  his  success  to  some  internal  reyolu 
tion,  which  put  an  end  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Babylonian  kings 
(B.  G.  536.)     The  prophetic  declarations  of  the  final  and  utter  de 

1.  MedUj  the  boundaries  of  which  varied  greatly  at  different  times,  embraced  the  otmhbrf 
fanmedlately  soulb  and  south-west  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  north  of  the  early  Persia.    (Maj^ 

%  ThMe  kings  were  probably  in  a  measure  subordinate  to  the  mling  king  at  Babyk». 

a.  DanleL  Ix.  1.    Hale^s  Analysis,  It.  81. 

b.  Nlebuhr's  Lect  on  Ancient  Hist^  1.  135.    Grote's  Greece,  iv.  183. 

e.  The  accounts  of  the  ear!}  history  of  Cyrus,  as  derived  from  Xen'  ophon,  H  erod'  rtus,  Ct6riaa, 
fcc,  are  very  contradictory.  The  account  of  Herod'  otus  Is  now  generally  preferred,  as  oon' 
tahilng  a  greater  jrroportion  of  histinical  truth  than  the  others.  Grote  calls  be  Cyropop'  dim  of 
Zen' oph<m a** phiiosophical  novel."  Niebuhr  says,  ^ No  rational  man,  tn  »ur days,  can  looJl 
■pon  Xea'  oph<Hi's  bistoiy  of  Cyrus  in  any  )ther  light  than  that  of  a  lomanoa." 
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Btruction  of  Babylon,  which  was  eventuallj  to  be  made  a  desolate 
waste — a  possession  for  the  bittern — a  retreat  for  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  desert  and  of  the  islands — ^to  be  filled  with  pools  of  water — and 
to  be  inhabited  no  more  from  generation  to  generation,  have  been  fully 
verified. 

32.  In  the  year  that  Babylon  was  taken,  Cyrus  issued  the  famous 
decree  which  permitted  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  own  land,  and 
to  rebuild  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem — events  which  had  been 
foretold  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  more  than  a  century  before  CyruB 
was  bom.  Cyrus  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  seven  years  after 
the  taking  of  Babylon— directing  his  chief  attention  to  the  means 
of  increasing  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom.  The  manner  of  hia 
death  is  a  disputed  point  in  history,  but  in  the  age  of  Strabo  his 
tomb  bore  the  inscription :  ^^  0  man,  I  am  Cyrus,  who  founded  the 
Persian  empire  :  envy  me  not  then  the  little  earth  which  covers  my 
remains."^ 

33.  Camby'ses  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Persia 
(530  B.  C.)  Intent  on  carrying  out  the  ambitious  designs  of  Cyrus, 
he  invaded  and  conquered  Egypt,  although  the  Egyptian  king  was 
aided  by  a  force  of  Grecian  auxiliaries.  The  power  of  the  Persians 
was  also  extended  over  several  African  tribes :  even  the  Greek  col 
ony  of  Cyreniica*  was  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  Camby'  ses,  and  the 
Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  remained  quiet  under  Persian  governors; 
but  an  army  which  Camby'  ses  sent  over  the  Libyan  desert  to  sub- 
due the  little  oasis  where  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Am'  men'  was  the 
centre  of  an  independent  community,  was  buried  in  the  sands; 
and  another  army  which  the  kingt  himself  led  up  the  Nile  against 
Ethiopia,  came  near  perishing  &om  hunger.  The  Persian  king 
would  have  attempted  the  conquest  of  the  rising  kingdom  of  Car- 
thage, but  his  Phoenician  allies  or  subjects,  who  constituted  his  naval 
power,  were  unwilling  to  lend  their  aid  in  destroying  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  own  colony,  and  Camby'  ses  was  forced  to  abandon  the 

roject. 

34.  On  the  death  of  Camly'ses  (B.  C.  521),  one  Smer' dis  an 

!.  CffrenAieoj  a  country  on  the  African  coast  of  the  Mediteminean,  corresponded  wffb  tLt 
irestem  portion  of  the  modem  Barca.  It  ^as  soraelimes  called  Pentap'  n/t«,  from  its  hf  i  'i:g 
Ave  Greciin  cities  of  note  in  it,  of  which  Cyr^ne  was  the  capital.    (See  p.  95,  also  Map  No.  V.) 

S.  llie  Temple  of  Jupiter  JIm'mon  was  situated  in  what  is  now  called  the  Oasis  of  Siwah,  a 
fertile  spct  in  the  desert,  three  hundred  miles  south-west  from  Cairo.  The  time  and  tlie  cir* 
eamatances  of  the  existence  of  this  temple  are  unknown,  but,  like  that  of  Delphi,  it  was  fr-ued 
lir  its  treasures.  A  well  sixty  feel  deep,  which  has  been  discovered  in  Um  oasis,  is  supimmmI 
t^auurk  the  site  of  iie  temple. 
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impostor,  a  pretcDded  son  of  Cyrus,  seized  the  throne ;  but  the  I'er- 
sian  nobles  soon  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  killed  him  in  his 
palace,  and  chose  one  of  their  own  number  to  reign  in  his  stead. 
The  new  monarch  assumed  the  old  Median  title  of  royalty,  and  is 
known  in  history  as  Darius,  or  Darius  Hystas'  pes.  Babylon  having 
revolted,  he  was  engaged  twenty  months  in  the  siege  of  the  city 
which  was  finally  taken  by  the  artifice  of  a  Persian  nobleman^  who 
pretending  to  desert  to  the  enemy,  gained  their  confidence,  and 
having  obtained  the  command  of  an  important  post  in  the  city, 
opened  the  gates  to  the  Persians  :  Darius  put  to  death  three  thou- 
sand of  the  citizens,  and  ordered  the  one  hundred  gates  to  be  pulled 
down,  and  the  walls  of  the  proud  city  to  be  demolished,  that  it  might 
never  after  be  in  a  condition  to  rebel  against  him.  The  favor  which 
this  monarch  showed  the  Jews,  in  permitting  them  to  rebuild  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  has  already  been  mentioned. 

35.  The  attention  of  Darius  was  next  turned  towards  the  Scyth« 
ians,^  then  a  European  nation,  who  inhabited  the  country  along  the 
western  borders  of  the  Euxine,  from  the  Tan'  ais  or  Don'  to  the  north- 
em  boundaries  of  Thrace.*  Darius  indeed  overran  their  country, 
but  without  finding  an  enemy  who  would  meet  him  in  battle ;  for  the 
Scythians  were  wise  enough  to  retreat  before  the  invader,  and  deso- 
late the  country  through  which  he  directed  his  course.  When  the 
supplies  of  the  Persians  had  been  cut  off  on  every  side,  and  their 
strength  wasted  in  useless  pursuit,  they  were  glad  to  seek  safety  bv 
a  hasty  retreat. 

36.  The  next  important  events  in  the  history  of  Darius  we  find 
connected  with  the  revolt,  and  final  subjugation,  of  the  Greek  colonies 
of  Asia  Minor,  an  account  of  which  has  already  been  given.  Still 
Darius  was  not  a  conqueror  like  Cyrus  or  Camby'ses,  but  seem« 
to  have  aimed  rather  at  consolidating  and  securing  his  empire,  than 

1.  Scythia  is  a  name  given  by  the  early  Greeks  to  tlie  country  on  the  northern  and  wcsten» 
orders  of  the  Euxine.    In  the  time  of  tlie  first  Ptolemy,  however,  the  early  Scythia,  together 

with  the  whole  region  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Caspian,  had  changed  its  name  to  Sannatta^ 
while  the  entire  north  of  Asia  beyond  the  HimiUaya  mountains  was  denominated  Scythia 
(Map  Nos.  V.  and  IX.) 

2.  The  Don  (anciently  Tan' ais),  rising  in  Central  Russia,  flows  south-east  until  it  approach  m 
within  about  thirty-six  miles  of  the  Volga,  when  it  turns  to  the  south-west,  and  enters  ae 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  (anciently  Palus  Mceotis).    (Map  No.  IX.) 

3.  Thrace^  embracing  pearly  the  same  as  the  modern  Turkish  province  of  Rumilia,  waa 
bomided  on  the  north  by  the  Htemus  mountains,  on  the  east  by  the  Euxine,  on  the  south  bj 
Ihe  Propon'  tis  and  the  JE'  gean  Sea,  and  on  the  west  by  Macedonia.  Its  principal  river  wn 
the  U^brus  (now  Maritza),  and  its  largest  towns,  excepting  those  in  the  Tluacian  Cbers(Wn#iif 

p.  96.)  were  Hadrianopolis  an(?  Byzantium.    (Map  No.  HI.  and  IX^ 
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at  enlarging  it.  The  dominions  bequeathed  him  by  his  prcdeoessoin 
oompriijcd  many  countries,  united  under  one  government  only  by 
their  subjection  lo  the  will  and  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  a  common 
ruler ;  but  Darius  first  organized  them  into  one  empire,  by  dividing 
the  whole  into  twenty  satrapies  or  provinces,  and  assigning  to  each 
its  proper  share  in  the  burdens  of  government. 

37.  Under  Darius  the  Persian  empire  had  now  attained  its  great- 
est extent,  embracing,  in  Asia,  all  that,  at  a  later  period,  was  con- 
tained in  Persia  proper  and  Turkey ;  in  Africa,  taking  in  Egypt  as 
far  as  Nubia,  and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  Barca ; 
And  in  Europe,  part  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia — thus  stretching  from 
the  M'  gean  Sea  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  plains  of  Tartary*  to 
the  cataracts  of  the  Nile.  Such  was  the  empire  against  whoso  united 
power  a  few  Grecian  communities  were  to  contend  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  very  name  and  existence.  The  results  of  the  contest 
may  be  learned  from  the  following  chapter.     (See  Map  No.  YII.) 

1.  Tuimrf  It  a  nanw  of  madern  origin,  applied  to  thai  exteoaiyo  portfon  ni  Owteil  Aili 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

TBS  AUTHENTIO  PERIOi)  OF  GRECIAN  HISTORY. 

SECTION  I. 

^  mSIORT  FttOM  THR  BBOINNINO   OP  THB  FIRST  WAR  WITH  PER8U  TO  TBI   ■§ 
TABLlgHMBNT  OF  PHILIP  ON  THE  THRONV  OF   MACEDON  : 

490  TO  860  It.  c.  =  130  years. 

ANAJ^Ydfl.  First  Pkrsian  Wa.r.  1.  Preparation?  of  Darius  for  the  conqueet  of  Greece. 
Maid/iniufl.  DeHtniction  of  the  Persian  fleet.  [Mount  A'  thoH.]  Return  of  Mardunius.— 2L  R»> 
Qcwed  pk«pw  laiions  of  Darius.  Herald:)  sent  to  Greece.  Tlicir  treatment  by  the  Athenians  and 
Spartans.  Yh'i  JE'gindlans.  [Aigina.]--3.  Persian  fleet  sails  for  Greece.  Islands  submit. 
Eubce'a.  rers-i.-Mis  at  Mar'athon.  The  Platse'ans  aid  the  Athenians.  Spartans  absent. 
[Mar'  aihon.  Plctse'a.] — 4.  The  Athenian  army.  How  conimunded.— 5.  Battle  of  Mijr'  athon. 
— (X  Remarks  on  the  battle.  Legends  of  tlie  battle.— 7.  Tlie  war  terminated.  Sub«iequ(;n 
history  of  Miltiades.  [Paroe.]  Tliemis' tocles  and  ArisMdos.  Their  characters.  Banish- 
ment of  the  latter.  [Ostracism.]— 9.  Death  of  Darius.  Siccond  Pkrsiah  War.  Xerx€«  in- 
vades Grr^ece  Opposed  by  lioon'  Idas.  [Thermop'  ylie.]  Anecdote  of  Dien'  eces.— 10.  Trcacliery. 
(xon' idas  dittmisses  his  allies.  Selt'-devotion  of  the  Greeks.— 11.  Eiirytus  and  Aristod^mus. 
—12.  Tli€  Atlien'ans  desert  Athens,  which  is  burned  by  tlie  enemy.  [Trez^ne.]  Tlie  Greeks 
fortify  tiie  (:k)rinthian  istlimus.— 13.  The  Pen<ian  fleet  at  Sal'  amis.  Eurybiades,  Themis'  tocles, 
and  Aristl'les.— 14.  Battle  of  Sill' amis.  Flight  of  Xerxes.  [Hellespont.]  Battle  of  Plats' a 
— of  Myc'ale.  [Mvc'nle.]  Death  of  Xerxes.— I."}.  Athens  rebuilt.  Banishment  of  Themis'* 
tocles.  Cimon  and  Pausftnias.  The  Persian  dependencies.  Ionian  revolt  [Cy'prus.  By- 
an'  tlnm.^r— 16.  Final  peace  with  Persia. — 17.  Dissensions  among  the  Grecian  Slates.  Per' 
ides.  Jealc  usy  of  Spart.i,  and  growing  power  of  Athens. — 18.  Power  and  character  of  Sparta. 
Earthquake  at  Sparta.  Revolt  of  the  Helots.  Tuird  Mrhsk'nian  War.  Migration  of  tiie 
Mess^nians.- 19.  Athenians  defeated  at  Tan'  agra.  [Tan'  agra.]  Subsequent  victory  gained  by 
the  Athenians. 

20.  Causes  which  opened  the  First  Pkloponnk'sian  War.  [Corey' ra.  Potidae' ii.]— 21 
The  Spartan  army  ravages  At'  tica.  The  Athenian  navy  desolates  the  coast  of  the  Peloponn^ 
fji.  [Meg' am.]— 22.  Second  invasion  of  At' tica.  The  plague  at  Athens,  and  death  of  Per'- 
Idea.  Potidae' a  surrenders  to  Athens,  and  Platte' a  to  Sparta.— 23^  Tlie  peace  of  Nicias.  Pre- 
texts for  renewing  the  struggle.- 24.  Character  of  Alcibiades.  His  artifices.  Reduction  of 
M^los.  [M^Ios.]— 25.  Thk  Sicilian  Ezpkdition.  Its  object.  [Sicily.  Syracuse.]  Revolt 
and  flight  of  Alcibiades. — ^26.  Operations  of  Nicias,  and  disastrous  result  of  the  expe<Iition. 

27.  Second  Peloponnb' sian  War.  Revoltof  the  Athenian  allies.  Intrigues  of  Alcibiades. 
Revolution  at  Athens.  [Er^tria  Cys'  icus.1  Return  of  Alcibiades. — 28.  He  is  again  banished. 
Tlie  affairs  of  Sparta  are  retrieved  by  Lysan'  der.  Cyrus  the  Persian.— 2<l.  The  Athenians  are 
defeated  at  M'  gos-Pot'  anios.  Treatment  of  the  prisoners.— 30.  Disastrous  state  of  Athenian 
affairs.  Submission  of  Alliens,  and  close  of  the  war— 31.  Change  of  government  at  Athens. 
The  Thirty  Tyrants  overthrown.  The  rule  of  the  democracy  restored.- 32.  Character,  accusiir 
U  on,  and  death  of  Soc"  rates.— 33.  The  clesiifus  of  Cynis  the  l*er!«ian.  He  is  aided  by  the  Greeks 
-34.  Result  of  his  expedition.— 35.  Famous  retrc:it  of  the  Ten  Thousand.— 36.  The  Creek  citiet 
Df  Asia  are  involved  in  a  war  witli  Persia.  The  Third  Pki.oponnk'  sian  War.  [Coron^a./ 
The  peace  of  Antal'  ciiUts.  [Im'  brus,  IahiV  nos,  .and  Scy'  rus.]— 37.  The  designs  of  the  Persia* 
king  promoted  by  the  jealousy  of  itie  Greeks.  Athens  and  Sparta-  how  affected  by  the  peace 
>%.  Snr*«  M  involved  in  new  wars     War  with  Mantinda.    With  Olyn'  thus.    [Maxitin^t 
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Olyn'thuB.]  Seizui^  of  the  Theban  citadel.— 39.  The  political  morality  of  the  Spavtaoe.— 4(1 
The  Theban  citadel  recovered.  Pelop'  idas  and  Epaminon'  das.  Events  of  the  Theban  war. 
[Teg'>Ta.  Leuc' tra.]— 41.  Tlie  Skcond  Sackkd  War.  [First  Sacred  War.]  Causes  of  th« 
Second  Sacred  War.  [Phucis.] — 12.  The  parties  to  the  war.  [Locriaus.]  Cruelties  practised. 
Philip  of  Macedon. 

1.  After  the  subjugation  of  the  Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  Dariua 
made  active  preparations  for  the  conquest  of  all  Greecje.     A  mighty 

I.  FIRST  PEE-  armament  was  fitted  out  and  intrusted  to  tho  command 
siAN  WAE.  of  his  son-in-law  Mardonius,  who,  leading  the  land  force  in 
person  through  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  succeeded,  after  being  once  routed 
toy  a  night  attack,*^  in  subduing  those  countries ;  but  the  Persian  fleet, 
which  was  designed  to  sweep  the  islands  of  the  ^'  gean,  was  checked 
in  its  progress  by  a  violent  storm  which  it  encountered  off  Mount 
A'  thos*,  and  which  was  thought  to  have  destroyed  three  hundred  ves 
sels  and  twenty  thousand  lives.  Weakened  by  these  disasters,  Mar- 
donius abruptly  terminated  the  campaign  and  returned  to  Asia. 

2.  Darius  soon  renewed  his  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Greece, 
and,  while  his  forces  were  assembling,  sent  heralds  through  the 
Grecian  cities,  demanding  earth  and  water,  as  tokens  of  submission. 
The  smaller  States,  intimidated  by  his  power,  submitted  ]^  but  Athens 
and  Sparta  haughtily  rejected  the  demands  of  the  eastern  monarch, 
and  put  his  heralds  to  death  with  cruel  mockery,  throwing  one  into  a 
pit  and  another  into  a  well,  and  bidding  them  take  thence  their  earth 
and  water.  The  Spartans  threatened  to  make  war  upon  the  -^gine- 
tans'*  for  having  basely  submitted  to  the  power  of  Persia,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  send  hostages  to  Athens.*^ 

1.  Mount  A'  thos  is  a  loAy  summit,  more  than  six  tbonsaod  feet  big^ti,  on  the  most  eastern  of 
three  narrow  peninsulas  which  extend  from  Macedonia  into  the  JE'  gean  sea.  The  peninsula 
which  is  about  twenty-five  miles  in  length  by  about  four  in  breadth,  has  long  been  occupied 
in  modern  times  by  a  number  of  monies  of  the  Greelc  Church,  who  live  in  a  kind  of  fortified 
monasteiies,  about  twenty  in  number.  No  females  are  admitted  within  thib  f>eninsula,  whpse 
modern  name,  derived  from  its  8Ui)posed  sanctity,  is  JUonU  Santo^  **  sacred  mjuutain." 
{Map  No.  I.) 

2:.  JEginOy  (now  Egind  or  Engia^)  was  an  island  containing  about  fifty  square  miles,  in  th« 
Sen'^ra  of  the  Saron'ic  Gulf,  (now  Gulf  of  Athens,)  between  Attica  and  Ar'golis,  and  sixteeo 
miles  south-west  from  Athens.  Tlie  remains  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  island  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  the  Grecian  ruins.  Of  its  thirty-six  oolumn4 
twenty-five  were  recently  standing.    {Map  No.  I.) 

a.  By  the  Brygi,  a  Thracian  trli>e.    Mardonius  wounded 

b.  Among  them,  probably,  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians ;  also  most  of  the  islands,  but  iu( 
Euboe'  a  and  Nax'  os.    The  Persians  desolated  Nax'  os  on  their  way  across  the  M'  gean. 

c.  At  this  time  Thebes  and  iEgina  had  been  at  war  with  Athens  fourteen  years.  Ar'  go^ 
which  had  contested  with  Sparta  the  supremacy  of  Greece,  had  recently  been  subdued ;  and 
Bparta  was  acknowledged  to  bo  the  hiad  of  the  political  union  *f  Greece  againat  the  Pw 
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3.  In  the  third  year  after  the  first  disastrous  campaign,  a  Persian 
fleet  of  sii  hundred  ships,  conveying  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men,  commanded  by  the  generals  Datis  and  Artapher'  nes, 
and  guidod  by  the  exiled  tyrant  and  traitor  Ilip'  pias,  directed  ita 
course  towards  the  Grecian  shores.  (B.  C.  490.)  Several  islands  of 
the  ^'  gean  submitted  without  a  struggle ;  Euboo'  a  was  punished  foi 
the  aid  it  had  given  the  lonians  in  their  rebellion ;  and  without  farther 
opposition  the  Persian  hcst  advanced  to  the  plains  of  Mar'athou,- 
within  twenty  miles  of  Athens.  The  Athenians  probably  called  on 
the  Platae'  ans*  as  well  as  the  Spartans  for  aid :» — the  former  sent 
their  entire  force  of  a  thousand  men ;  but  the  latter,  influenced  by 
jealousy  or  superstition,  refused  to  send  their  proffered  aid  before  tba 
full  of  the  moon. 

4.  In  this  extremity  the  Athenian  army,  numbering  only  ten  thou 
sand  men,  and  commanded  by  ten  generals,  marched  against  the  enemy 
Five  of  the  ten  generals  had  been  afraid  to  hazard  a  battle,  but  the 
arguments^  of  Miltiadcs,  one  of  their  number,  finally  prevailed  upon 
the  polemarch  Callim'  achus  to  give  his  casting  vote  in  favor  of  fight- 
ing. The  ten  generals  were  to  command  the  whole  army  successively, 
each  for  a  day.  Those  who  had  seconded  the  advice  of  Miltiades 
were  wilHng  to  resign  their  turns  to  him,  but  he  waited  till  his  own 
day  arrived,  when  he  drew  up  the  little  army  in  order  of  battle. 

1.  Mar'athoit,  which  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  is  a  small  town  of  Attica,  twenty  mile* 
not  'heast  from  Athens,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  qr  Bay  of  Mar'  alhon.  The 
plain  in  which  the  battle  was  fought  is  about  Ave  miles  in  length  anU  two  in  breadth,  inclosed 
on  the  land  side  by  steep  slopes  descending  fW>m  the  higher  ridges  of  Pentel'  icus  and  Pftros, 
and  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  a  small  stream  which  falls  into  the  Bay.  Towards  th« 
middle  of  the  plain  may  still  be  seen  a  mound  of  earth,  twenty-flve  feet  in  height,  which  was 
raised  over  the  bodies  of  the  Athenians  who  fell  in  the  battle.  In  the  marsh  near  the  sea. 
Goaat,  also,  the  remains  of  trophies  and  marble  monuments  are  still  visibfo.  Tlie  names  of 
the  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  Athenians  who  were  slain  were  inscribed  on  ten  pi  Hart 
erected  on  the  battle-field.    (Map  No.  I.) 

S.  Plata'  a,  a  city  of  Boedtia,  now  wholly  in  ruins,  was  situated  on  the  northwn  ride  of  \hM 
Cith»'  ron  mountains,  seven  miles  south  fk'om  Thebes.  This  city  has  acquired  an  immortality 
of  renown  fh>m  its  having  given  its  name  to  the  great  battle  fought  in  its  vicinity  in  the  yetf 
79  B.  C.  between  the  Persians  under  Mardunius,  and  the  Greets  under  Pausilinias  the  Spai^ 
an.  (See  p.  80.)  From  the  tenth  of  the  spoils  token  from  the  Persians  on  that  occasion,  and 
presented  to  the  shrine  of  Delphi,  a  golden  tripod  was  made,  supported  by  a  brazen  pillai 
resembling  three  serpents  twined  together.  This  identical  brazen  pillar  may  still  be  seen  ia 
Uu)  Hippodrome  of  Constantinople.    (Map  No.  I.) 

a  Thirwall  says :  "  It  is  probable  that  they  summoned  the  Plat»'  ana."  Grote  says :  **  V^e 
are  not  told  that  they  had  been  iiivite<l." 

b.  Herod'  otus  describes  this  debate  as  having  occurred  at  Mar'athon,  after  the  Greeks  hml 
laken  post  in  sight  of  the  Persians;  while  Cornelius  Nepos  says  it  occurred  before  the  army 
left  Athens.  Thirwall  appears  to  follow  the  former:  Grote  declares  his  preferense  for  the 
9$*jBt^  as  the  roost  r^uonable. 
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5.  The  Persians  wo,re  extended  in  a  line  across  the  middle  of  the 
plain,  having  their  best  troops  in  the  centre.  The  Athenians  were 
drawn  up  in  a  line  opposite,  but  having  their  main  strengtli  in  the 
extreme  wings  of  their  army.  The  Greeks  made  the  attack,  and,  as 
had  been  foreseen  by  Miltiades,  their  centre  was  soon  broken,  while 
the  extremities  of  the  enemy's  line,  made  up  of  motley  and  midisci- 
plined  bands  of  all  nations,  were  routed,  and  driven  towards  the  shore^ 
tnd  into  the  adjoining  morasses.  Hastily  concentrating  his  two 
wings,  Miltiades  next  directed  their  united  force  against  the  flanks  of 
the  Persian  centre,  which,  deeming  itself  victorious,  was  taken  com 
pletely  by  surprise.  In  a  few  minutes  victory  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Persians  fled  in  disorder  to  their  ships;  but  many 
perished  in  the  marshes ;  the  shore  was  strewn  with  their  dead, — and 
seven  of  their  ships  were  destroyed.  The  loss  of  the  Persians  was 
6,400:  that  of  the  Athenians,  not  including  the  Platae'ans,  only  192. 

6.  Such  was  the  famous  battle  of  Mar'  athon ;  but  the  glory  of 
the  victory  is  not  to  be  measured  wholly  by  the  disparity  of  the 
numbers  engaged,  when  compared  with  the  result.  The  Persians 
were  strong  in  tlie  terror  of  their  name,  and  in  the  renown  of  their 
conquests ;  and  it  required  a  most  heroic  resolution  in  the  Athenians 
to  face  a  danger  which  they  had  not  yet  learned  to  despise.  The 
victory  was  viewed  by  the  people  as  a  deliverance  vouchsafed  to  the 
Grecians  by  the  gods  themselves :  the  marvellous  legends  of  the  battle 
attributed  to  the  heroes  prodigies  of  valor ;  and  represented  Theseus 
and  Her'  cules  as  sharing  in  the  fight,  and  dealmg  death  to  the  flying 
barbarians ;  while  to  this  day  the  peasant  believes  the  field  of  Mar'  a- 
thon  to  be  haunted  with  spectral  warriors,  whose  shouts  are  heard  at 
Diidnight,  borne  on  the  wind,  and  rising  above  the  din  of  battle. 

7.  The  victory  obtained  by  the  Greeks  at  Mar' athon  terminated 
the  first  war  with  Persia.  Soon  after  the  Persian  defeat,  Miltiades, 
who  at  first  received  all  the  honors  which  a  grateful  people  could  be- 
itow,  experienced  a  fiite  which  casts  a  melancholy  gloom  over  his 
history.  Being  unfortunate  in  an  expedition  which  he  led  against  P4- 
ro3,*  and  which  he  induced  the  Athenians  to  intrust  to  him,  without 
informmg  them  of  its  destination,  he  was  accused  of  having  deceived 

1.  Phro»  is  an  island  of  the  M'  gean  sea,  of  tbe  group  of  the  Cyc' lades,  about  seventy-flye 
miles  south  east  from  Attica.  It  is  about  twelve  miles  in  length  by  eight  in  breadth,  rugged 
and  uneven  but  generally  very  fertile.  Pftros  was  famous  in  antiquity  for  its  marble,  allbougfa 
ttittt  obtained  fVum  Mount  Pentcl'  icus  in  Attica  was  of  the  purest  white.  In  modern  timei 
Pftros  has  become  distinguished  for  the  discovery  there  of  the  celubrated  ^  Parian  or  Arund** 
Han  Qironicie,*^  cut  in  a  nlarble  slab,  and  purporting  to  be  a  chronological  account  of  Crociav 
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the  peop  e,  or,  as  some  say,  of  having  received  a  bribe.  Unable  to 
defend  his  cause  before  the  people  on  account  of  an  injury  which  he 
had  received  at  Paros,  he  was  impeached  before  the  popular  judica- 
ture as  worthy  of  death ;  and  although  the  proposition  of  his  accusers 
was  rejected,  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talents.  A  few 
days  later  Miltiades  died  of  his  woimd,  and  the  fine  was  paid  by  hit 
son  Cimon. 

8.  After  the  death  of  Miltiades,  Themis'  tocles  and  Aristidcs  be- 
come, for  a  time,  the  most  prominent  men  among  the  Athenians.  The 
former,  a  most  able  statesman,  being  influenced  by  ambitious  motives, 
aimed  to  make  Athens  great  and  powerful,  that  he  himself  might  riso 
to  greater  eminence  with  the  growing  fortunes  of  the  state ; — the  latter, 
a  pure  patriot,  had,  like  Themis'  tocles,  the  good  of  Athens  at  heart, 
but,  unlike  his  rival,  he  was  wholly  destitute  of  selfish  ambition,  and 
knew  no  cause  but  that,  of  justice  and  the  public  welfare.  His  known 
probity  acquired  for  him  the  appellation  of  The  Just ;  but  his  very 
integrity  made  for  him  secret  enemies,  who,  although  they  charged  him 
with  no  crimes,  were  yet  able  to  procure  from  the  people  the  penalty  of 
banishment  against  him  by  ostracism.'  His  removal  left  Themis'  toclea 
in  possession  of  almost  undivided  power  at  Athens,  and  threw  upon 
him  chiefly  the  responsibility  of  the  measure  for  resisting  another 
Persian  hivasion,  with  which  the  Greeks  were  now  threatened. 

9.  Darius  made  great  preparations  for  invading  Greece  in  person, 
when  death  put  an  end  to  his  ambitious  projects.  Ten  years  after 
the  battle  of  Mar'  athon,  Xerxes,  the  son  and  successor  n^  8eco!yd 
of  Darius,  being  determined  to  execute  the  plans  of  his  Persian  war. 
father,  entered  Greece  at  the  head  of  an  army  the  greatest  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  and  whose  numbers  have  been  estimated  at  more  than 
two  millions  of  fighting  men.  This  immense  force,  passing  through 
Thcs'  saly,  had  arrived,  without  opposition,  at  the  strait  of  Thermop'- 
yhe,'  where  Xerxes  found  a  body  of  eight  thousand  men,  command- 
history  (h>m  the  time  of  C^crops  to  tbe  year  261  B.  C.    The  pretence  of  Miltiades  in  attackinf 

r&ros  was  that  the  inhabitants  had  aided  the  Persians;  but  Ilerod'otus  assures  us  that  hit 
real  motive  was  a  jririvate  grudge  against  a  P&rian  citizen.  The  injury  of  which  he  died  wai 
caused  by  a  fall  thqr.  he  received  while  attempting  to  visit  by  night,  a  Parian  priestess  of  Ceret^ 
who  had  proir.isecL'to  r  .'veal  to  him  a  secret  that  would  place  P&roe  in  his  power.     (Map  No.  III. 

1.  Tbe  mode  of  Ostracism  was  as  follows:  The  people  having  assembled,  each  man  took  a 
ihell  (ostrakon)  «nd  wrote  on  it  the  name  of  the  person  whom  he  wished  to  have  banished. 
If  the  uwnber  o|  votes  thus  given  was  less  than  six  thousand,  the  ostracism  was  void ;  but  if 
more,  then  tbe  person  whose  nuae  was  on  the  greatest  number  of  shells  was  sent  into  banish 
Dent  for  ten  y^tsrs. 

S.  Themiop'/fl^  is  a  narrow  defile  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Golf  which  lie?  betweep 
liobflB'a  and .  Thessaly,  ana   ■  almost  the  only  road  by  which  Greece  can  be  entered  on  tbf 
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•d  by  tlio  Spartan  king  Leon'  idas,  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage 
Xerxes  sent  a  herald  to  the  Greeks,  commanding  them  to  lay  down 
their  arms;  but  Leon' idas  replied  with  true  Spartan  brevity,  "come 
and  take  them."  When  one  said  that  the  Persians  were  so  numerous 
that  their  very  darts  would  darken  the  sun,  **  Then,"  replied  Dioneccn, 
ft  Spartan,  "  we  shall  fight  in  the  shade." 

1 0.  After  repeated  and  unavailing  efforts,  during  two  days,  to  break 
the  Grecian  lines,  the  confidence  of  Xerxes  had  changed  into  de 
spondencc  and  perplexity,  when  a  deserter  revealed  to  him,  for  a  large 
reward,  a  secret  path  over  the  mountains,  by  which  he  was  enableo 
to  throw  a  force  of  twenty  thousand  men  into  the  rear  of  the  Gro 
eians.  Leon' idas,  seeing  that  his  post  was  no  longer  tenable,  d is 
missed  all  his  allies  who  were  willing  to  retire,  retaining  with  him 
dxAy  three  hundred  fellow  Spartans,  with  some  Thes'  plans  and  The 
bans,  in  all  about  a  thousand  men.  The  Spartans  were  forbidden  by 
their  laws  ever  to  flee  from  an  enemy ;  and  Leon'  idas  and  his  coun- 
trymen, and  their  Thes'  pian  allies,*  prepared  to  sell  their  lives  as 
dearly  as  possible.  Falling  suddenly  upon  the  enemy,  they  pene- 
trated to  the  very  centre  of  the  Persian  host,  slaying  two  brothers  of 
Xerxes,  and  fighting  with  the  valor  of  desperation,  until  every 
one  of  their  number  had  fallen.  A  monument  was  afterwards 
erected  on  the  spot,  bearing  the  following  inscription  :  "  Go  stranger, 
and  tell  at  Laceda3mon  that  we  died  here  in  obedience  to  her 
laws  " 

1 1.  Previous  to  the  last  attack  of  the  Spartans,  two  of  their  num 
ber,  Eiirytus  and  Aristodemus,  were  absent  on  leave,  suffering  from 
a  severe  complaint  of  the  eyes.  Eurytus,  being  informed  that  the 
hour  for  the  detachment  was  come,  called  for  his  armor,  and  direct- 
ing his  servant  to  lead  him  to  his  place  in  the  ranks,  fell  foremost  in 
the  fight.  Aristodemus,  overpowered  with  physical  suffering,  was 
c&rried  to  Sparta ;  but  he  was  denounced  as  a  coward  for  not  imi- 
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torth«nat,  by  way  of  Thessaly.  This  (amotis  pnss,  which  Is  shut  in  between  steep  prech 
pices  and  the  sea,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Mount  (E'  ta,  is  about  five. miles  in  length,  and,  A 
where  narrowest,  was  not  anciently,  according  to  Herod' otus,  more  tliairlmlf  a  plethron,or 
flAy  feet  across,  ailhongh  Livy  says  sixty  paces.  The  pass  has  long  l>een  gradiuiily  widening, 
however,  by  the  deposits  of  soil  brought  down  by  the  mountain  streams.  In  the  narrowwl 
part  of  ihe  pass  were  hot  springs,  from  which  the  defile  derives  its  name.  ^Thermos,  "hoJi" 
and  puliy  a  **  gate"  or  "  pass.")    (Map  No.  I.)  \ 

a.  The  fliebans  took  part  in  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  to  sftTe  appearancee,\^ut  tmally  snr 
rendered  lo  the  Persians,  loudly  proclaiming  that  they  had  come  to  Theimop'  ytin  itgaiiiat  Uidf 
consent.  The  story  that  JUon'  idas  made  a  night  attack,  and  penetrated  nearJW  to  tho  rojiri 
\ADtt  is  a  mere  fiction.    (See  Orote^  t  9S.   Note.;  : 
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taiiug  Lis  comrade — no  one  would  speak  or  con  n  unicate  with  Linij 
or  even  grant  him  a  light  for  his  fire.  After  a  year  of  bitter  dis 
grace,  he  was  at  length  enabled  to  retrieve  his  honor  at  the  battle 
of  Platas'  a,  where  he  was  slain,  after  surpassing  all  his  comrades  in 
heroic  and  even  reckless  valor.* 

12.  After  the  fall  of  Leon'  idas,  the  Persians  ravaged  At'  tica,and 
■con  appeared  before  Athens,  which  they  burned  to  the  ground,  but 
which  had  previously  been  deserted  of  its  inhabitants, — those  able  to 
bear  arms  having  retired  to  the  island  of  Sal'  amis,  while  the  old  and 
Uifirm,  the  women  and  children,  had  found  shelter  in  Trezene,*  a 
city  of  Ar'  golis.  The  allied  Grecians  took  possession  of  the  Corin- 
thian Isthmus,  which  they  fortified  by  a  wall,  and  committed  to  the 
defence  of  Cleom'  brotus,  a  brother  of  Leon'  idas. 

13.  Xerxes  next  made  preparations  to  annihilate  the  power  of  the 
Giecians  in  a  naval  engagement,  and  sent  his  whole  fleet  to  block  up 
that  of  the  Greeks  in  the  narrow  strait  of  Sal'  amis.  Eurybiades, 
the  Spartan,  who  commanded  the  Grecian  fleet,  was  in  favor  of  sail* 
ing  to  the  isthmus,  that  the  naval  and  land  forces  might  act  in  con- 
junction, but  Themis'  tocles  finally  prevailed  upon  him  to  hazard  an 
engagement,  and  his  counsels  were  enforced  by  Aristides,  now  in  the 
third  year  of  his  exile,  wlio  crossed  over  in  a  small  boat  from  JEgiusL 
with  intelligence  of  the  exact  position  of  the  Persian  fleet ; — a  cir- 
cumstance that  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  rivalry  between  the  two 
Athenians,  and  led  to  the  restoration  of  Aristides. 

14.  Xerxes  had  caused  a  royal  throne  to  be  erected  on  one  of  the 
neighboring  heights,  where,  surrounded  by  his  army,  he  might  wit- 
ness the  battle  of  Sal'  amis,  in  which  he  was  confident  of  victory ;  but 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  see  his  magnificent  navy  almost  utterly  an- 
Dihilatcd.  Terrified  at  the  result,  he  hastily  fled  across  the  Hel'  les- 
pont,'  and  retired  into  his  own  dominions,  leaving  Mardonius,  at  the 
head  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  to  complete,  if  possible,  th« 
conquest  of  Greece.  Mardonius  passed  the  winter  in  Thes'salji 
but  in  the  following  summer  his  army  was  totally  defeated  and  him- 

1.  lyetine  was  near  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Ar'  golis.  Its  ruins  may  be  seen  near  tku 
vnall  modem  vill*^e  of  Damala. 

2.  The  Ncl'  lespont  (now  called  Dardanelles^  Is  the  narrov  strait  which  connects  the  soa  of 
Marmora  with  the  JR'  geaiu  It  is  about  forty  miles  in  length,  and  vhries  in  breadth  fh>m  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  to  ten  miles.  The  Dardanelles^  fVom  which  the  modem  name  of  the  strait 
Is  derirM,  are  castles.,  or  forts,  built  on  its  banks.  The  strrJt,  being  the  key  to  Constantfnoptr 
tod  the  Black  Sea,  has  be^i  very  strongly  fortified  on  both  sides  by  the  Tirki.    (Ma,v  N»  IV« , 

a.  Grotet  v.  89. 
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Belf  slain  in  the  battle  of  PlataB'  a.  (B.  C.  479.)  Two  hundred  thon- 
sand  Persians  fell  in  battle,  and  onlj  a  small  remnant  escaped  acrosa 
the  Hel'  lespont — the  last  Persian  army  that  gained  a  footing  on  the 
Grecian  territory.  On  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Platae'  a,  the  re- 
mains of  the  Persian  fleet  which  had  escaped  at  Sal'  amis,  and  which 
had  been  drawn  up  on  shore  at  Myc'  ale,*  on  the  coast  of  Icuia,  were 
burned  by  the  Grecians,  and  Tigranes,  the  Persian  commander,  and 
forty  thousand  of  his  men,  slain.  Six  years  later  the  career  of  Xerxes 
was  terminated  by  assassination,  when  he  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  by  his  son,  Artaxerx'  es  Longim'  anus. 

15.  In  the  meantime,  Athens  had  been  rebuilt  by  the  vigor  and 
energy  of  Themis'  tocles,  and  the  Pirae'  us  fortified,  and  connected, 
by  long  walls,  with  the  town,  while  Sparta  looked  with  ill-disguised 
jealousy  upon  the  growing  power  of  a  rival  city.  But  the  emirence 
which  Themis'  tocles  had  attained  provoked  the  envy  of  some  of  hia 
countrymen,  and  he  was  condemned  to  exile  by  the  same  procesia  of 
ostracism  which  he  himself  had  before  directed  against  Aristides 
Being  afterwards  charged  with  conspiring  against  the  liberties  of 
Greece,  he  sought  refuge  in  Persia,  where  he  is  said  to  have  ended 
his  life  by  poison.  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  succeeded  Themis', 
tocles  in  the  chief  direction  of  Athenian  affairs,  while  Pausanias,  the 
hero  of  Platas'  a,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Spartans.  Under  these 
leaders  the  confederate  Greeks  waged  successful  war  upon  the  de 
pendencies  of  Persia  in  the  islands  of  the  JE'  gean,  and  on  the  coasta 
of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor.  The  Ionian  cities  were  aided  in  a  suc- 
cessful revolt ;  Cy'  prus'  was  wrested  from  the  power  of  the  Per- 
sians ;  and  Byzan'  tium,*  already  a  flourishing  city,  fell,  with  all  its 
wealth,  into  the  hands  of  the  Grecians.  (B.  C.  476. ) 

16.  Cimon  carried  on  a  successful  war  against  Persia  many  years 
later,  during  which  the  commercial  power  and  wealth  of  the  Athe 
nians  were  continually  increasing ;  but  both  parties  finally  becoming 
iirod  of  the  contest,  after  the  death  of  Cimon  a  treaty  of  peace  waa 

oncluded  with  the  Persian  monarch,  which  stipulated  that  the  lx» 


1.  Mpe'  ale  was  a  promontory  of  lunla  in  Asia  Minor,  opposite  tho  soutben  extremit}  of  tin 
Iriami  of  S4mOB.    {Map  No.  IV.) 

2.  py'jirr««  isalargeaudferiile  island  near  the  nortli-easteni  angle  of  the  Medlterraneaa 
between  Asia  Minor  and  Syria '.—greatest  length,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  mile?:  avenMn 
lireadLh,  (h>m  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles.    IJudcr  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  Turks,  who  ceo  ' 
querad  the  island  from  the  Venetians  in  1571,  sigriculturo  was  greatly  neglected,  and  tb*  pop*^ 
lation  reduoed  to  on^neventh  of  its  fonner  nu  uber.    {Maps  Nos.  IV.  and  V.) 

3w  ifyzan' tiitm,  now  Constantinople.    Sec  lOscripUou,  p.  918. 
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Dian  cities  in  Asia  should  be  left  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  indi^ 
pcndence,  and  that  no  Persian  army  should  come  within  three  days' 
march  of  the  sea-coast* 

17.  While  the  war  with  Persia  continued,  a  sense  of  common  dan- 
gers had  united  the  Greeks  in  a  powerful  and  prosperous  confederacy, 
but  now  jealousies  broke  out  between  several  of  the  rival  citieSi 
particularly  Athens  and  Sparta,  which  led  to  political  dissensions 
and  civil  wars,  the  cause  of  the  final  ruin  of  the  Grecian  republics. 
The  authority  of  Cimon  among  tlie  Athenians  had  gradually  yielded 
to  the  growing  influence  of  his  rival  Per'  iclcs,  who,  bold,  artful,  and 
eloquent, — a  general,  philosopher,  and  statesman, — managed  the 
multitude  at  his  will,  an4rby  his  patronage  of  literature  and  the  arts, 
and  the  extension  of  the  Athenian  power,  raised  Alliens  to  the  sum- 
mit  of  her  renown.  Sparta  looked  on  with  ill-disguised  jealousy  as 
island  after  island  in  the  ^'gean  yielded  to  the  sway  of  Athens,  and 
saw  not  with  unconcern  the  colonies  of  her  rival  peopling  the  wind 
ing  shores  of  Thrace  and  Macedon.  Athens  had  become  the  mis 
tress  of  the  seas,  while  her  commerce  engrossed  nearly  the  whole 
trade  of  the  Mediterranean. 

1 8.  But  Sparta  was  also  powerful  in  her  resources,  and  in  the 
military  renown  and  warlike  character  of  her  people,  and  she  dis- 
dained the  luxuries  that  were  enervating  the  Athenians.  Complaints 
and  reclamations  were  frequent  on  both  sides ;  and  occasions  for 
war,  when  sought  by  both  parties,  are  not  long  delayed.  But  while 
the  Spartans  were  secretly  favoring  the  enemies  of  Athens,  although 
still  in  avowed  allegiance  with  her,  Laconia  was  laid  waste  by  an 
earthquake  (464  B.  C),  and  Sparta  became  a  heap  of  ruins.  A  re 
volt  of  the  Helots  followed ;  Sparta  itself  was  endan-  ,„  t„ju„ 
gered ;  and  the  remnant  of  the  Messeuians,  making  a  uk^ehiav 
vigorous  effort  to  recover  their  freedom,  fortified  the  ^^^^ 
memorable  hill  of  Ithome,  the  ancient  citadel  of  their  fathers. 
Her 3  for  a  long  time,  they  valiantly  defended  themselves ;  and  the 
Spartans  were  compelled  to  invoke  the  Athenians  and  others  to  thair 
assistance.  (461  B.  C.)  After  several  years'  duration,  the  third  and 
last  Messenian  war  was  terminated  by  an  honorable  capitulation  of 
the  Messenians,  who  were  allowed  to  retire  from  the  Peloponnesus* 

a.  The  story  of  thib  famous  treaty,  however,  generally  called  the  Cimonlan  treaty,  and  nUnb- 
vied  to  Cimon  himself,  has  Ix^n  r^^rded  by  some  writers  as  a  flctioiif  which,  originating  ii 
the  schools  of  Greek  rhetoricians,  was  tmnsmitted  thence  through  the  orators  to  the  hialoiiaaa 
fSee  TMrvallt  L  p.  303,  and  note.)    Grote,  however,  v.  33lir-42,  adiaits  thr  reaUty  of  tiM  trMMf 
but  places  it  ader  the  death  of  Cimon. 
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witL  their  property  and  their  families,  and  to  join  the  Athenian  col- 
ony of  Naupac'  tus. 

19.  While  the  Athenians  were  engaged  in  hostilities  with  several 
of  their  northern  neighbors,  Sparta  sent  her  forces  into  the  Boo6- 
tian  territory,  to  counteract  the  growing  influence  of  Athens  in 
that  quarter.  The  indignant  Athenians  marched  out  to  meet  thomj 
but  were  worsted  in  the  battle  of  Tan'  agra.*  In  the  following  year 
however,  they  were  enabled  to  wipe  off  the  stain  of  their  defeat  by 
victory  over  the  aggregate  Theban  and  Boeotian  forces  then  in  alii- 
ince  with  Sparta ;  whereby  the  authority  and  influence  of  Spai  i  a 
were  again  confined  to  the  Peloponnesus. 

20.  Other  events  soon  occurred  to  embittter  the  animosities  of  the 
rival  States,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  general  war.  Corinth,  a 
Dorian  city  favorable  to  Sparta,  having  become  involved  in  a  war 
with  Corey'  ra,'  one  of  her  colonies,  the  latter  applied  for  and  ob- 
tained assistance  from  Athens.  Potidae'  a,'  a  Corinthian  colony  trib- 
utary to  Athens,  soon  after  revolted,  at  the  same  time  claiming  and 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  Corinthians ;  and  thus  in  two  in 
stances  were  Athens  and  Corinth,  though  nominally  at  peace,  brought 
into  conflict  with  each  other  as  open  enemies.  The  Corinthians,  now 
accusing  Athens  of  interfering  between  them  and  their  colonies, 

IV  FIRST    charged  her  with  violating  a  treaty  of  the  confederated 
FELOPONNK-  Statcs  of  thc  Pcloponnesus,  and  easily^  engaged  the  Lace- 
BiAN  WAR.    (Jaem^nians  in  their  quarrel.     Such  were  the  immediate 
eauses  which  opened  the  First  Pelopon?iesian  War. 

21.  The  minor  States  of  Greece  took  sides  as  inclination  or  inter- 
est prompted,  and  nearly  all  were  involved  in  thc  contest.  The 
Spartans  and  their  confederates  were  the  most  powerful  by  land 
the  Athenians  by  sea ;  and  each  began  the  war  by  displaying  its 
strength  on  its  peculiar  element.  While  a  Spartan  army  of  sixty 
thousand,  led  by  their  king,  Archidamus,  ravaged  At'  tica,  and  eat 
down  before  the  very  gates  of  Athens,  the  naval  force  of  the  Athen 

1.  Tan'  agra^  a  ctty  nnar  the  aouth-eastern  extremity  of  Boeotla,  was  situated  on  an  onit 
nenoe  on  the  northern  bank  or  the  river  Asopus,  and  near  its  moiUh.    {^Map  No.  1.) 

S.  Corey'  ra^  now  Corftu,  the  most  important,  although  not  the  largest,  of  the  Ionian  ishinds, 
ffl  Mtuar^  near  the  coast  of  Epiriis,  in  the  Ionian  Sea.  At  its  northern  extremity  it  is  separated 
from  the  coast  by  a  chaimel  only  three-fifths  of  a  mile  wide.  The  strongly-fortified  city  of  C!orf\i, 
Uie  capital  of  the  I6nian  Republic,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Corey'  ra,  on  the 
eiistemside  of  the  island. 

3.  Potida'  a  was  situated  on  the  isthmus  that  connects  the  most  western  of  the  three  Mac» 
donlan  peninsulas  in  the  M'  gean  with  the  main  land.  There  are  no  remains  of  the  city  txlit 
tav.    (Mafi  No.  Vi 
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ians,  consisting  of  nearly  two  hundred  galleys,  desolated  the  coasts  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  (B.  C.  431.)  The  Spartans  being  recalled  to  pro- 
tect their  own  homes,  Per'  icles  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  largeal 
force  mustered  by  the  Athenians  during  the  war,  spread  desolation 
over  the  little  territory  of  Meg'ara,'  then  in  alliance  with  Sparta. 

22.  In  the  following  year  (B.  C.  430)  the  Spartan  force  a  second 
time  invaded  At'  tica,  when  the  Athenians  again  took  refuge  withiu 
their  walLs ;  but  here  the  plague,  a  calamity  more  dreadful  than  war, 
attacked  them,  and  swept  away  multitudes  of  the  citizens,  and  many 
of  the  principal  men.  In  the  third  year  of  the  war.  Per'  icles  him- 
self fell  a  victim  to  its  ravages.  Before  this,  Potidae'  a  had  surren- 
dered  to  the  Athenians  (B.  C.  430),  who  banished  the  inhabitants, 
and  gave  their  vacant  lands  and  houses  to  new  colonists ;  and  when 
Platae'a,  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  was  compelled  to  surren- 
der to  the  Spartans,  the  latter  cruelly  put  the  little  remnant  of  the 
garrison  to  death,  while  the  women  and  children  were  made  slaves 
(B.  C.  427.) 

23.  After  the  struggle  had  continued  with  various  success  ten 
years,  both  parties  became  anxious  for  peace,  and  a  treaty,  for  a 
term  of  fifty  years,  called  the  peace  of  Nic'  ins,  was  concluded,  on 
the  basis  of  a  mutual  restitution  of  all  conquests  made  during  the 
war.  (421  B.  C.)  Yet  interest  and  inclination,  and  the  ambitious 
views  of  party  leaders  among  the  Athenians,  were  not  long  in  fiind- 
ing  plausible  pretexts  for  renewing  the  struggle.  The  Boeotian, 
Mogarian,  and  Corinthian  allies  of  Sparta,  refused  to  accede  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  by  making  the  required  surrenders,  and  Sparta 
had  no  power  to  compel  them,  while  Athens  would  accept  no  less 
than  she  had  bargained  for. 

24.  At  the  head  of  the  party  which  aimed  at  severing  the  tics 
that  bound  Athens  and  Sparta  together,  was  Alcibiades,  a  wealthy 
Athenian,  and  nephew  of  Per'  icles, — a  man  ambitious,  bold,  and 
eloquent, — an  artful  demagogue,  but  corrupt  and  unprincipled,  and 
reckless  of  the  means  he  used  to  accomplish  his  purposes.  By  hia 
artifices  he  involved  the  Spartans  in  a  war  with  their  recent  allies 
tho  Ar' gives,  and  induced  the  Athenians  to  send  an  arncjment 
against  the  Dorian  island  of  Melos,"  which  had  provoked  tLo  enmity 

1.  Meg'  ara,  a  city  of  At'  tica,  and  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  was  about  twentj^ 
Hire  miles  west,  ornorth-wcst,  of  Alliens,  and  was  connected  with  the  puil  of  Nis'sa  on  tba 
Saron' 1c  Gulf  by  two  walls  similar  to  those  which  connected  Athens  and  the  Pirie'iu.  Tht 
BiisoTiMe  village  of  Meg'  ara  occupies  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.    (Map  No.  I.) 

ti  Milos  now  called  MilOf  is  an  island  belou^nn^:  to  the  group  of  the  Dye'  lades,  abouliMiiDtr 
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of  Athens  by  its  attachment  to  Sparta,  and  which  was  compelled, 
after  a  vigorous  siege,  to  surrender  at  discretion.  With  deliberate 
srueUy  the  conquerors,  imitating  the  Spartans  at  the  reduction  of 
Plataa'a,  put  to  death  all  the  adult  citizens,  and  enslaved  the  women 
and  children — an  act  which  provoked  universal  indignation  through- 
out Greece.  (B.  C.  416.) 

25.  Soon  after  the  surrender  of  Melos,  the  Athenians,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Alcibiades,  fitted  out  an  expedition  against  Sicily,'  un- 
der the  plea  of  delivering  a  people  in  the  western  part  of  the  island 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Syracusans,*  a  Dorian  colony ;  but,  in  reality, 
to  establish  the  Athenian  supremacy  in  the  island.  (415  B.  C.) 
V.  SICILIAN  The  armament  fitted  out  on  this  occasion,  the  most 
EXPEDITION,  powerful  that  had  ever  left  a  Grecian  port,  was  intrust 
ed  to  the  joint  command  of  Alcibiades,  Nic'  ias,  and  Lam'  achus ; 
but  ere  the  fleet  had  leachcd  its  destination,  Alcibiades  was  sum- 
moned home  on  the  absurd  charge  of  impiety  and  sacrilege,  con 
nected  with  designs  against  the  State  itself  Fearing  to  trust 
himself  to  the  giddy  multitude  in  a  trial  for  life,  he  at  once  threw 
himself  upon  the  generosity  of  his  open  enemies,  and  sought  refuge 

miles  east  from  the  southern  Dart  of  Lac/mia.  It  has  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago.  Near  the  town  of  Castro  have  been  discovered  the  remains  of  a  theatre  built  of 
the  finest  marble,  and  also  numerous  catacombs  cut  in  the  solid  rock.    (Map  No.  Ill.> 

1.  Sicily^  the  largest,  most  important,  most  fruitful,  and  most  celebrated  isUmd  of  the  filed! 
terraneun,  is  separated  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy  by  the  strait  of  Messina,  only  two 
miles  a<*ross,  and  is  eighty-flve  miles  distant  from  Cupe  Bon  in  Afk-ica.  It  is  of  a  triangular  ^hape, 
and  wa>  anciently  c:dled  Trinaeria,  from  its  terminating  in  three  promontories.  Sicily,  the 
name  by  which  it  is  usually  known,  seems  to  have  been  derived  Oom  the  Sicuti^  its  earliest 
known  inhabitants.  Its  length  east  and  west  is  about  two Innidrod  and  fificen  miles; — greatest 
brv^adth,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Tlie  volcano  ^Ina,  the  most  celebrated  of  Eurnpeau 
mountains,  near  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  eleven  thousnmt 

eet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    (Jilap  No.  Vlll.    For  history  of  Sicily,  see  p.  1 15.) 

2.  Syracuse^  the  most  famous  of  the  cities  of  Sicily,  w:is  sitiuitcd  on  the  south-eastern  G^'nsX^ 
partly  on  a  small  island,  and  partly  on  the  main  land.  Among  the  existing  remains  of  lh« 
ancient  c''y  are  the  prisons,  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  which  have  been  admlnibly  describo:i  b^ 
Cicero  in  his  oration  against  Verres.  The  catacombs,  also  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  and 
eooaisting  of  one  principal  street  and  several  smaller  onoi*,  arc  of  vast  extent,  ami  may  be  truly 
Called  a  city  of  the  dead.  The  modern  city,  however,  containing  a  population  of  twelve  or  fif 
teen  thousand  inhabitants,  has  little  except  its  ancient  renown,  its  noble  harbor,  and  the  er 
trcme  beauty  of  its  situation,  to  recommend  it.  (Map  No.  VIII.)  **  Its  streets  are  narrow  an^ 
dirty;  its  nobles  poor ;  its  lower  orders  ignorant,  superstitiou^i,  idle,  and  addicted  to  festivalt 
Much  of  its  fertile  land  is  become  a  pestilential  marsh  ;  and  that  commerce  wh*ch  once  flllea 
we  finest  port  in  Eiurbpe  with  the  vessels  of  Italy,  Rhodes,  Alexandria,  Carihage,  and  every 
other  maritime  power,  is  now  confined  to  a  petty  coasting  trade.  Such  is  modem  Syracuaf«. 
Yet  the  sky  wU.i^h  canopies  it  is  still  brilliant  and  serene;  the  golden  grain  is  still  ready  H 
spring  almost  epmitaneously  fVom  its  fields;  the  azure  waves  still  beat  against  its  wall*  *n 
■end  ita  ncvles  over  the  main  ;  nature  is  still  prompt  to  pour  foKh  her  bounties  witt  a  UIm*«I 
hand ;  but  man,  Lias !  is  chaikged  ;  his  liberty  is  lost ;  and  with  that,  tlie  go  dm  of  a  moM 
iaes,  sinks,  and  li  extingtdshed.*' —  Hughea'  Oretcc 
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at  Sparta.  When,  soon  after,  he  heard  that  the  Athenians  had  0on- 
demned  him  to  death,  "  I  hope,"  said  he,  "  to  show  them  that  I  am 
Btill  alive." 

26.  By  the  death  of  Lam'  achus,  Nic'  ias  was  soon  after  left  in 
sole  c  )mmaDd  of  the  Athenian  forces  before  Syracuse,  but  he  wasted 
his  time  in  fortifying  his  camp,  and  in  useless  negotiations,  until  the 
Sjrracufians,  having  received  succor  from  Corinth  and  Sparta  under 
the  famous  Spartan  general  Gylip'  pus,  were  able  to  bid  him  defi- 
ance. Although  new  forces  were  sent  out  Ifrom  Athens,  yet  the 
Atheiiians  were  defeated  in  several  engagements,  when,  still  linger- 
ing in  the  island,  their  entire  fleet  was  eventually  destroyed  by  the 
Syracusans,  who  thus  became  masters  of  the  sea.  The  Athenian 
forces  then  attempted  to  retreat,  but  were  overtaken  and  compelled 
to  surrender.  (B.  C.  413.)  The  generals  destroyed  themselves,  on 
learning  that  their  death  had  been  decreed  by  the  Syracusan  assem- 
bly. The  common  soldiers,  to  the  number  of  seven  thousand,  were 
crowded  together  during  seventy  days  in  the  gloomy  prisons  of 
Syracuse,  when  most  of  the  survivors  were  taken  out  and  sold  as  slaves. 

27.  The  aid  which  Gylip'  pus  had  rendered  tiie  Syracusans  agaui 
brought  Sparta  and  Athens  in  direct  conflict,  and  opened  the  second 
Peloponnesian  war.  The  result  of  the  Athenian  expe-  ^^  second 
dition  was  the  greatest  calamity  that  had  fallen  upon  peloponnb 
Athens.  Several  of  her  allies,  instigated  by  Alcibiades,  ^^^^  "^^^ 
who  was  now  active  in  the  Spartan  councils,  revolted;  and  the 
power  of  Tisapher'  nes,  the  most  powerful  satrap  of  the  king  of  Persia 
in  Asia  Minor,  was  on  the  point  of  being  thrown  into  the  scale  against 
the  Athenians,  when  a  rupture  between  the  Spartans  and  Alcibiadct 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  for  awhile  revived  the  waning 
glory  of  Athens.  By  his  intrigues,  Alcibiades,  who  now  sought  a 
reconciliation  with  his  countrymen,  detached  Tisapher'  nes  from  the 
interests  of  Sparta,  and  effected  a  change  of  government  at  Athens 
from  a  democracy  to  an  aristocracy  of  four  hundred  of  the  nobility; 
Imt  the  new  government,  dreading  the  ambition  of  Alcibiades  ro 
fused  to  recall  him.  Another  change  soon  followed.  The  defeat  of 
the  Athenian  navy  at  Eretria,*  and  the  revolt  of  Euboe'  a,  produced 
a  new  revolution  at  Athens,  by  which  the  government  of  the  four 
hundred  was  overthrown,  and  democracy  restored.  Alcibiades  waa 
immediately  r3callel;  but  before  his  return  he  aided  in  destroying 

1.  Eritrta  was  a  town  on  the  western  coast  of  the  la  and  of  Euboe'  a.    Its  ruins  are  still  (c 
W  teen  ten  or  twelve  miles  oath-east  fjrom  the  presen'  Neg'  ropont.    (Map  No.  I.) 
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the  Pcloponiiesian  fleet  in  the  battle  of  Cys'icusJ  (B.  C.  411.) 
Soon  after,  Alcibiades  was  welcomed  at  Athens  with  great  enthusi- 
asm, a  golden  fcown  was  decreed  him,  and  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  forces  of  the  commonwealth  both  by  land 
and  by  sea. 

28.  Alcibiades  was  still  destined  to  experience  the  instability  of 
fortune,  for  when  one  of  his  generals,  contrary  to  instructions,  attacked 
the  Spartan  fleet  and  was  defeated,  an  unjust  suspicion  of  treachery 
fell  upon  Alcibiades ;  the  former  charges  against  him  were  revived, 
fcnd  he  was  deprived  of  his  command  and  again  banished.  The 
affairs  of  Sparta  were  retrieved  by  the  crafty  Lysan'  der,  a  general 
whose  abilities  the  Athenians  could  not  match  since  they  had  de- 
prived themselves  of  the  services  of  Alcibiades.  The  Spartan 
general  had  the  art  to  gain  the  confidence  and  cooperation  of  Cyrus, 
a  younger  son  of  Darius  No'  thus,  the  Persian  king,  whom  the  latter 
had  invested  with  supreme  authority  over  the  whole  maritime  re- 
gion of  Asia  Minor. 

29.  Aided  by  Persian  gold,  Lysan'  der  found  no  diflGiculty  in  man- 
ning a  numerous  fleet,  with  which  he  met  the  Athenians  at  JE^  gos- 
Pot'  amos.'  Here,  during  several  days,  he  declined  a  battle,  but 
seizing  the  opportunity  when  nearly  all  the  Athenians  were  dispersed 
on  shore  in  quest  of  supplies,  he  attacked  and  destroyed  all  their 
ships,  with  the  exception  of  eight  galleys,  and  took  three  thousand 
prisoners.  The  fate  of  the  prisoners  is  a  shocking  proof  of  the  bar- 
barous feelings  and  manners  of  the  age,  for  all  of  them  were  re- 
morselessly put  to  death,  in  revenge  for  some  recent  cruelties  of  the 
Athenians,  who  had  thrown  down  a  precipice  the  crews  of  two  captured 
vessels,  and  had  passed  a  decree  for  cutting  off  the  right  thumb  of 
the  prisoners  whose  capture  they  anticipated  in  the  coming  battle. 

30.  Thus,  in  one  short  hour,  by  the  culpable  negligence  of  their 
generals,  were  the  affairs  of  the  Athenians  changed  from  an  equality 
ef  resources  with  their  enemy,  to  hopeless,  irretrievable  ruin.  Tho 
maritime  allies  of  Athens  immediately  submitted  to  Lysander,  who 
directed  the  Athenians  throughout  Greece  to  repair  at  once  to 
Athens,  with  threats  of  death  to  all  whom  he  found  elsewhere ,  and 

].  Oft'  ieu*  was  an  island  of  the  Propon'  Us,  (now  sea  of  Marmora,)  on  the  northern  ooaat 
of  Mys'  ia.  It  was  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  very  narrow  channel,  which  haa  since 
been  filled  up  and  it  is  now  a  peninsula.    (Map  No.  IV.) 

3.  JE'  gos-Pot'  amosy  ("goat's  river")  was  a  small  stream  of  the  Thracian  Cherson^siw,  whidi 
tows  into  the  Ilellespeut  from  tho  west  The  place  where  the  Athenians  landed,  appears  tt 
luve  been  **  a  mere  <  pm  beach,  without  any  habitations.^'    (Thirwall,  1.  485.)    {Map  No.  f  V  > 
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when  finnine  began  to  prey  upon  the  collected  multitude  in  the 
eity,  he  appeared  before  the  Piraj'  us  with  his  fleet,  while  a  large 
force  from  Sparta  blockaded  Athens  by  land.  The  Athenians  had 
no  hopes  of  eCectual  resistance,  and  only  delayed  the  surrender  to 
plead  for  the  best  terms  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  conquerors. 
Compelled  at  last  to  submit  to  whatever  terms  were  dictated  to  them, 
they  agreed  to  destroy  the  long  walls,  and  the  fortifications  of  the 
Pirae'  us ;  to  surrender  all  their  ships  but  twelve ;  to  restore  their 
exiles ;  to  relinquish  their  conquests ;  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy;  and  to  serve  Sparta  in  all  her  expcdi- 
ti<)ns,  whether  by  sea  or  by  land.  (B.  C.  404.)  Thus  closed  the 
second  Peloponnesian  war,  in  the  profound  humiliation  of  Athens. 

31.  A  change  of  government  followed,  as  directed  by  Lysander 
and  conformable  to  the  aristocratic  character  of  the  Spartan  institu 
tions.  All  authority  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  thirty  archons, 
known  as  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  whose  power  was  supported  by  a 
Spartan  garrison.  Their  cruelty  and  rapacity  knew  no  bounds,  and 
filled  Athens  with  universal  dismay.  A  large  band  of  exiles  soon 
accumulated  in  the  friendly  Theban  territories,  and  choosing  Thrasy- 
biilus  for  their  leader,  they  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  their  country.  They  first  seized  a  small  fortress  on  the 
frontiers  of  Attica,  when,  their  numbers  rapidly  increasing,  they  were 
enabled  to  seize  the  Pirae'  us,  where  they  defeated  the  force  which 
was  brought  against  them.  The  rule  of  the  tyrants  was  overthrown, 
and  a  council  of  ten  was  elected  to  fill  their  places ;  but  the  latter 
emulated  the  wickedness  of  their  predecessors,  and,  when  the  popu- 
lace turned  against  them,  applied  to  Sparta  for  assistance.  But  the 
Spartan  councils  were  divided,  and  eventually,  by  the  aid  of  Sparta 
herself,  the  ten  were  deposed,  when,  the  Spartan  garrison  being 
withdrawn,  Athens  again  became  a  democracy,  with  the  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  people.     (B.  C.  403.) 

32.  It  was  during  the  rule  of  democracy  in  Athens  that  the  wise 
ftnd  virtuous  Socrates,  the  best  and  greatest  of  Grecian  philosophers, 
was  condemned  to  death  on  the  absurd  charge  of  impiety,  and  of 
iorrupt log  the  morals  of  the  young.  His  accusers  appear  to  have 
been  instigated  by  pergonal  resentment,  which  he  had  innocently  pro- 
Fokcd,  and  by  envy  of  his  many  virtues ;  and  the  result  shows  not 
on*y  the  instability,  but  the  moral  obliquity  also,  of  the  Athenian 
«r  iracter.  The  defence  which  Socrates  made  before  his  judges  is 
ui  the  tone  of  a  mar   Tho  demands  rewards  and  honors,  instead  of 
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ihe  punLBliment  of  a  malefactor  ;  and  when  the  sentence  of  death  had 
been  pronounced  against  him,  he  spent  the  remaining  days  which  the 
laws  allowed  him  in  impressing  on  the  minds  of  his  friends  the  most 
sublime  lessons  in  philosophy  and  virtue ;  and  when  the  fatal  hour 
arrived,  drank  the  poison  with  as  much  composure  as  if  it  had  bcci 
the  last  draught  of  a  cheerful  banquet. 

3  3.  Cyrus  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Darius  No'  thui 
and  governor  of  the  maritime  region  of  Asia  Minor.  As  his  anibi 
tion  led  him  to  aspire  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  to  the  exclusion  oi 
his  elder  brother,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  he  had  aided  Sparta  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  with  the  view  of  claiming,  in  return,  her  assist- 
ance against  his  brother,  should  he  ever  have  occasion  for  it  When, 
therefore,  the  latter  was  promoted  to  the  throne  in  accordance  with 
the  dying  bequest  of  his  father,  Cyrus  prepared  for  the  execution 
of  his  design  by  raising  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  Persian 
and  barbarian  troops,  which  he  strengthened  by  an  auxiliary  force 
of  thirteen  thousand  Grecians,  drawn  principally  from  the  Greek 
cities  of  Asia.  On  the  Grecian  force,  commanded  by  the  Spartan 
Clear'  chus,  Cyrus  placed  his  main  reliance  for  success. 

34.  With  these  forces  he  marched  from  Sardis  in  the  Spring  of 
the  year  401,  and  with  little  difficulty  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
the  Persian  empire,  when  he  was  met  by  Arfaxerx'  es,  seventy  miles 
from  Babylon,  at  the  head  of  nine  hundred  thousand  men.  In  the 
battle  which  followed,  this  immense  force  was  at  first  routed ;  but 
Cyrus,  rashly  charging  the  centre  of  the  guards  who  surrounded  his 
brother,  was  slain  on  the  field,  when  the  whole  of  his  barbarian 
troops  took  to  flight,  leaving  the  Greeks  almost  alone  in  the  midst 
of  a  hostile  country,  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  any  friendly 
territory. 

35.  The  Persians  proposed  to  the  Grecians  terms  of  accommo- 
dation, but  having  invited  their  leaders  to  a  conference  they  mer< 
cile^sly  put  them  to  death.  No  alternative  now  remained  to  the 
Greeks  but  to  submit  to  the  enemy,  or  fight  their  way  back  to 
their  native  country.  Where  submission  was  death  or  slavery  they 
could  not  hesitate  which  course  to  pursue.  They  chose  Xen'  ophon, 
a  young  Athenian,  for  their  leader,  and  under  his  conduct  ten  thou- 
sand of  their  number,  after  a  march  of  four  months,  succeeded  in 
reaching  Grecian  settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  Eux'  ine.  Xen  'o- 
phon  himself,  who  afterwards  became  the  historian  of  his  counYry, 
has  left  an  admiiable  narrative  of  the  "Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thou 
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sand,"  TTTittcn  with  great  clearness  and  singular  modesty.  It  is  ont 
of  the  most  interesting  works  bequeathed  us  by  antiquity,  as  the 
Retreat  itself  is  the  most  famous  military  expedition  on  record. 

36.  The  part  which  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  took  in  the  cxpcdi 
tion  of  Cyrus  involved  them  in  a  war  with  Persia,  in  which  Ihej 
were  aided  by  the  Spartans,  who,  under  their  king  Agesildus,  de 
feated  Tisapher'  nes  in  a  great  battle  in  the  plains  of  Sardis  ( B.  C 

395) :  but  Aojesilaus  was  soon  after  recalled  to  aid  his    „,    

BC'untrymen  at  home  in  another  Peloponnesian  war,  which  peloponnb- 
had  been  fomented  chiefly  by  the  Persian  king  himself,   ®**^  ^^^ 
in  order  to  save  his  own  dominions  from  the  ravages  of  the  Spartans 
Artaxerx'  es  supplied  Couon,  an  Athenian,  with  a  fleet  which  defeat 
ed  the  Spartan  navy ;  and  Persian  gold  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Athens 
On  the  other  hand,  Athens  and  her  allies  were  defeated  in  the 
vicinity  of  Corinth,  and  on  the  plains  of  Coronea.*  (B.   C.   394). 
Finally,  after  the  war  had  continued  eight  years,  articles  of  peace 
were  arranged  between  Artaxerx' es  and  the  Spartan  AntaFcidas^ 
hence  called  the  peace  of  Antal'  cidas,  and  ratified  by  all  the  partiea 
engaged  in  the  war,  almost  without  opposition.     (387  B.  C.)     The 
Greek  cities  in  Asia,  together  with  the  islands  Clazom'ensQ'  and 
Cy'  prus,  were  given  up  to  Persia,  and  the  separate  independence  of 
all  the  other  Greek  cities  was  guaranteed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
islands  Im'  brus,  Lem'  nos,  and  Scy'  rus,*  which,  as  of  old,  were  to 
belong  to  Athens. 

37.  The  terms  of  the  peace  of  Antal'  cidas,  directed  by  the  king  of 
Persia,  were  artfully  contrived  by  him  to  dissolve  the  power  of 
Greece  into  nearly  its  original  elements,  that  Persia  might  there- 
after have  less  to  fear  from  a  united  Greek  confederacy,  or  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  of  any  one  Grecian  State.  It  was  the  un- 
worthy jealousy  of  the  Grecians,  which  the  Persian  knew  how  to 
stimulate,  that  prompted  them  to  give  up  to  a  barbarian  tlio  free 
fiities  of  Asia;  and  this  is  the  darkest  shade  in  the  picture.  Both 
Athens  and  Sparta  lost  their  former  allies ;  and  though  Sparta  was 


L  Ctrvnia  was  a  city  of  Bce6tia,  to  the  south-euBt  of  C%«rMi«a,  and  two  or  three  milea 
•otith-west  from  the  Oopalc  Lake.    South  of  Corou^a  was  Mount  Helicon.    {Map  No.  I.) 

8.  The  Claiom'  en-t  here  mentioned  was  a  small  island  near  the  Lydian  coast,  west  of 
Smyrna,  and  in  what  is  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna.    {Map  No.  IV.) 

3.  Im'  brHSj  Lem'  nog^  and  Scy'  rus^  (now  Imbro,  Stalimene,  and  Scyro,)  are  idanda  of  the 
/E'  gean.  The  flrst  is  about  ten  miles  west  from  the  entrance  to  the  Uel'  lespont,  and  the  aecond 
Ebout  forty  miles  southwest.  Scy'  rus  is  ab  >ut  twenty-five  miles  north-east  ttom  Exibm'  & 
iM€P  No.  UU 
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the  mflflfc  fl>rci  ^ly  in  favor  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  yet  Atheuf 
was  the  greatest  gainer,  for  she  once  more  became,  although  a  smallf 
yet  an  independent  and  powerful  State. 

38.  It  was  not  long  before  ambition,  and  the  resentment  of  past 
injuries,  involved  Sparta  in  new  wars.  She  compelled  Mantinea,' 
which  had  formerly  been  her  unwilling  ally,  to  throw  down  her 
walls,  and  dismember  the  city  into  its  original  divisions,  under  the 
pretext  that  the  Mantineans  had  supplied  one  of  the  enemies  of 
Sparta  with  corn  during  the  preceding  war,  and  had  evaded  their 
share  of  service  in  the  Spartan  army.  The  jealousy  of  Sparta  was 
next  aroused  against  the  rising  power  of  Olyn'thus,*  which  had 
become  engaged  in  hostilities  with  some  rival  cities ;  and  the  Spar 
tans  readily  accepted  an  invitation  of  the  latter  to  send  an  army  to 
their  aid.  As  one  of  the  Spartan  forces  was  marching  through  the 
Theban  territories  on  this  errand,  the  Spartan  general  fraudulently 
seized  upon  the  Cadmeia,  or  Theban  citadel,  although  a  st^te  of 
peace  existed  between  Thebes  and  Sparta.     (B.  C.  382.) 

39.  The  political  morality  of  the  Spartans  is  clearly  exhibited  in 
the  arguments  by  which  Agesilaus  justified  this  palpable  breach  of 
the  treaty  of  Antal'  cidas.  He  declared  that  the  only  question  for 
the  Spartan  people  to  consider,  was,  whether  they  were  gainers  or 
losers  by  the  transaction.  The  assertion  made  by  the  Athenians  on 
a  former  occasion  was  confirmed,  that,  "  of  all  States,  Sparta  had 
most  glaringly  shown  by  her  conduct  that  in  her  political  transactions 
she  measured  honor  by  inclination,  and  justice  by  expediency." 

40.  On  the  seizure  of  the  Theban  citadel  the  most  patriotic  of 
the  citizens  fled  to  Athens,  while  a  faction,  upheld  by  the  Spartan 
/garrison,  ruled  the  city.  After  the  Thebans  had  submitted  to  this 
Foke  four  years  they  rose  against  their  tyrants  and  put  them  to 
leath,  and  being  re-enforced  by  tlie  exiles,  and  an  Athenian  army, 
Boon  forced  the  Spartan  garrison  to  capitulate.  (B.  C.  379.)  Pelop'- 
idas  and  Epaminon'  das  now  appeared  on  the  field  of  action,  and  bv 
their  abilities  raised  Thebes,  hitherto  of  but  little  political  impor  • 


1.  ManSinia  was  In  Vhe  eastern  part  of  Arc&dia,  seventeen  miles  west  fVom  Ar'  gos.  It 
idtuatedin  a  marshy  plain  through  which  flowed  the  small  river  A'  phis,  whose  waters  found 
a  subtermnean  passage  to  the  sea.  Mantin6a  is  wholly  indebted  for  its  celebrity  to  the  great 
battle  fought  in  its  vicinity  in  the  year  362  between  the  Spartans  and  Thebans.  (See  p.  91.) 
ITie  locality  of  the  battle  was  about  three  miles  southwest  from  the  city.  The  ruins  of  th« 
•neient  town  may  be  seen  near  the  wretched  modem  hamlet  of  Palaiopoli.    (Map  No.  I.) 

2.  Olyn'  thus  was  ii:  th«  south  eastern  part  of  Macedonia,  six  or  seven  miles  noith-east  ttom 
^"tidsB'a.    (Map  Ho  1) 
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vice,  to  tlic  first  rank  n  power  among  the  Grecian  States.  Al 
thoagh  Athens  joined  I'hebea  in  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  yel 
she  afterwards  took  the  side  of  the  Spartans.  At  Teg'yra, '  Pe- 
lop'  idas  defeated  a  gi*eatlj  superior  force,  and  killed  tho  two  Spartan 
generals  ,  at  Leuc'  tra,'  Epaminon'  das,  with  a  force  of  six  thousand 
Thebans,  defeated  the  Lacedaemo'  uian  army  of  more  than  doublo 
that  number.  (B.  C.  July  8,  371.)  Epaminon' das  afterwards  in- 
vaded Laconia,  and  appeared  before  the  very  gates  of  Sparta,  whcro 
a  hostile  force  had  not  been  seen  during  five  hundred  ydars ;  and  at 
Mantinea  he  defeated  the  enemy  in  the  most  sanguinary  contest  evet 
fought  between  Grecians.  (B.  C.  362.)  But  Epaminou'das  fell  in 
the  moment  of  victory,  and  the  glory  of  Thebes  perished  with  hiuL 
A  general  peace  was  soon  after  established,  on  the  single  condition 
that  each  State  should  retain  its  respective  possessions. 

41.  Four  years  after  the  battle  of  Mantinea  the  Grecian  States 
again  became  involved  in  domestic  hostilities,  known  as  the  Sacred 
War,  the  second  in  Grecian  history  to  which  that  epi-  viik  gKcoNo 
thet  was  applied.^  During  the  preceding  war,  the  Pho-  sacked  wae. 
cians,*  although  in  alliance  with  Thebes  by  treaty,  had  shown  such  a 
predilection  in  favor  of  Sparta,  that  the  animosity  of  the  Thebans 
was  roused  against  their  reluctant  ally,  and  they  availed  themselves 
of  the  first  opportunity  to  show  their  resentment.  The  Phociana 
having  taken  into  cultivation  a  portion  of  tho  plain  of  Del'  phos, 
which  was  deemed  sacred  to  Apollo,  the  Thebans  caused  them  to 
be  accused  of  sacrilege  before  the  Amphictyon'  ic  council,  which  con 
denmed  them  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  The  Phocians  refused  obedience, 
and,  encouraged  by  the  Spartans,  on  whom  a  similar  penalty  had 
been  imposed  for  their  treacherous  occupation  of  the  Theban  citadel, 
took  up  arms  to  resist  the  decree,  and,  under  their  leader,  Philom^- 
lus,  plundered  the  sacred  treasures  of  Del'  phos  to  obtain  the  means 
for  carrying  on  the  war. 

1.  Teg'  yra  was  a  finall  villnge  of  BoeAtia,  near  the  nortliern  shore  of  the  Copafe  Lake 
^M^p  No.  I.) 

2.  Lnui'  t^a  (now  J^fka)  was  a  small  town  of  Bcedtin,  about  ten  miles  south-west  teem 
Thebes,  and  four  or  flye  miles  from  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  It  is  now  only  a  heap  of  nbMt 
(Map  No.  I:) 

?.  PMeis  was  a  small  tract  of  coantry,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Thes'  saly,  east  by  Bce6tia, 
•outti  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  west  by  Locris,  ifitolia,  and  Duris.    {Map  No.  I.) 

a.  Tho  first  sacred  war  was  carried  on  ajralnst  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Cris'  sa,  on  the 
Bcrtheni  shore  of  t lie  Corinthian  Gulf,  in  the  time  of  Solon.  The  Crisscans  were  charged  wltll 
•izto>lion  and  violence  towards  the  strangers  who  passed  through  their  territory  en  their  wagr 
to  the  Delphic  sanctuary.  *^  Cris'  sa  was  razed  to  the  ground,  its  harbor  choked  up,  uid  tto 
froitftil  plain  turned  into  a  wilderness.'— TAtrwa//,  1. 153 
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42.  The  ThebanS)  L6crians,*  Thessalians,  and  nearly  all  the  Stales 
of  Northern  Greece,  leagued  agamst  the  Phocians,  while  Athens 
and  Sparta  declared  in  tlieir  favor,  but  gave  them  little  active  as- 
sistance. At  first  the  Thebans,  confident  in  their  strength,  put' 
their  prisoners  to  death,  as  abettors  of  sacrilege ;  but  Philomelus 
retaliated  so  severely  upon  some  Thebans  who  had  fallen  into  his 
power,  as  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  crime.  After  the  war  had 
continued  five  years,  a  new  power  was  brought  forward  on  the 
hcatre  of  Grecian  history,  in  the  person  of  Philip,  who  had  recently 
established  himgelf  on  the  throne  of  Mac'  edon,  and  whom  some  of 
the  Thessalian  allies  of  Thebes  applied  to  for  aid  against  the  Pho- 
ciona.  The  interference  of  Philip  forms  an  important  epoch  in 
Grecian  affairs,  at  which  we  interrupt  our  narrative  to  trace  the 
growth  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  down  to  the  time  when  itn 
history  became  united  with  that  of  its  southern  neighbors. 
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SECTION  11. 

aaSCIAN   HISTORY    FROM  THE   KSTABLISHMENT  OF   THILTP   ON   THE   THRONE   OV 
MAC  EDON  TO   THE   REDCCTIOX   OF   GREECE   TO   A   ROMAN   PROVINCE: 

860  TO  146  B.  a  =  214  tears. 

ANALYSIS.  1.  Geographical  account  of  Macedonia.— 2.  Early  history  of  Maced6nia.  Gre- 
cian rulers.  Philip  of  mac'  edon. — 3.  Philip's  residence  at  Thebes. — 4.  His  usurpation  of  tr/t 
kingdom  of  Mac' edon.  His  wars  with  the  Illyr'  ians  and  other  tribes.  Uis  flr.4t  efforts  against 
the  Phocians.— 5.  Philip  reduces  Phocis.  l\jcree  of  the  Araphiclyon'  Ic  council  against  Phocic. 
Growlnginfluenceof  Philip.— 6.  The  ambitious  projects  of  Philip.  [lUyr'ia.  Epirus.  Acar- 
oania.] — 7.  Rupture  between  Pliilip  and  the  Athenians.  [Cherson^sus.]  Devotion  of  tb« 
orator  JEa'  chines  to  Philip.  [Amphis'  sa.]  Philip  throws  off  the  m.'isk.  [Elat^ia.] — 8.  Thebet 
and  Athens  prepare  to  opjwse  him.  Dissensions.— 9.  The  masterly  policy  of  Philip.  The  con* 
fedcracy  against  him  dissolved  by  the  batlleof  Chjnron6a.  [Chieron6a.]— 10.  Philip's  treatment 
of  the  Thebans  and  the  Athenians.  General  congress  of  the  Grecian  States,  and  death  of 
PTiilip. 

11.  Alexander  succeeds  Philip.  He  quells  the  revolt  atramst  him.  His  cruel  treatment  of 
die  Thebans.— 12.  Serviliiy  of  Athens.  Preparations  of  Alexander  for  his  caroei  of  Eastern 
eonquest.— 13.  Results  of  his  first  campaign.  [Gran'icus.  Malicamas  sus.]— 14.  He  resumet 
hit  march  in  the  spring  of  333.  Defeats  Darius  at  )s  sus.  fCappadocia.  CtliC  ia.  Is'siis.} 
Results  of  the  battle.  Effect  of  Alexander's  kindness— 15.  Reduction  of  Palestine.  [Gaza.] 
Ex]>editioD  into  Eg>'pt.  [Alexandria.]  Alexander  retiuns  and  crosses  the  Euphrates  in  search 
of  Darius.- 16.  The  opposing  forces  at  the  battle  of  Arb61a.  [Arbcla.  India. J— 17.  Ri<«nItsof 
tiM  tMtttle,  and  death  of  Darius.— 18.  Alexander's  residence  at  Babylon.    His  march  beyond 

1,  The  LScrians  proper  inhabited  a  small  territory  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  CoriathUs 
Gnll^  west  of  Phucis.  There  were  other  Locrian  tribes  nortb*eaat  of  5*h6cia,  whoie  tsrrlton 
•ordered  on  the  EuboB'  an  Gulf.    {Map  No.  I.) 
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rile  Indus.  [HyphI sis R.]~19.  His  return  to  Persia.  [Persian  I'.nlf.  »eJr6sla.]  His 
jiresfor  coiisolidating  his  empire.— i20.  His  siclcaess  and  death.— 31.  His  character.— S3.  At 
Judged  of  by  h»  actions.  'Die  results  of  his  conquests.  [Seleitcta.]— 33.  C«)nteutious  that  foUowfid 
his  death. — ^24.  Grecian  confederacy  against  Macedonian  supremacy.  Sparta  and  Tiebes.  Athect 
is  flnallj  compelled  to  yield  to  Antip'  ater.— 25.  Caasan'  der^s  usurpation.  Views  iuid  conqUMti 
of  Antig' onus.    Fnal  dissolution  of  the  Macedonian  empire.    [Ip'sus.    Phryg' ia.] 

26.  The  four  kir<gdoms  ttiat  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  empire.  Those  of  Eg}'pt  and  Syria  tht 
Aost  powerful.— 77.  The  empire  of  Cassan'der.  Uwirpatton  of  Dem^triua.  Character  of  h\§ 
government.  Tt>e  war  carried  on  against  him.— 28.  Unsettled  state  of  Mac'  edon,  Greece,  and 
Western  Asia.— 29.  Celtic  invasion  of  Mac'edon.  [Adriat'ic.  Pannonin.]— 30.  Second  Celtic 
bvasioii.  The  Celts  are  repelled  hy  the  Ph6cians.  Death  of  Breunus,  their  chief.— 3 1.  Antig  • 
onoB,  son  of  Demetrius,  recovers  the  throne  of  his  father.  Is  invaded  by  Pyr'  riiua,  king  of 
Cpinia. — 32.  Pyr'  rhus  marches  into  Southern  Greece.  Is  repulsed  by  the  Sparlmis.  He  enter 
Ar'  gos.    His  death. — 33.  Remarks  on  the  death  of  Pyr*  rhus.    Ambitious*  views  of  Antig'  onus 

34,  Thb  Acba'an  Lkaouk.  Aratua  seizes  Sicyon,  which  joins  the  league.— 35.  Ar&tua 
leacufiB  Corinth,  which  at  first  joins  the  league.  Conduct  of  Athens  and  Sparta.— 36.  Antig'- 
onus  II. — 37.  League  of  the  iEtOlians,  who  invade  the  Mess^nians.  [iEtoIia.]  Defeat  of  Arft- 
tus.  General  war  between  the  respective  members  of  the  two  leagues.— 36.  Results  of  thla 
war.  Tho  war  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians.  Policy  of  Philip  II.  of  Mac'edon.— 
39.  He  enters  into  an  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians.  His  defeat  at  ApoIl6nia.  [ApoIlOnia.] 
— 40.  He  causes  the  death  of  Aratns.  Roman  intrigues  in  Greece.— 41.  Overthrow  of  Philip*t 
power.  The  Romans  promise  Independence  to  Greece. — 42.  Remarks  on  the  sincerity  of  the 
promise.  Treatmeni  oi  the  iGtolians.  Extinction  of  the  Mucodunian  monarchy.  [Pyd*  na.) 
—43.  Unjust  treatment  of  the  Achas'ans.  Roman  ambassadors  insulted.— 44.  The  Achse'an 
war,  and  reduction  of  Greece  to  a  Roman  province.  Remarks  of  Thirwall.— 45.  Henceforward 
Grecian  history  is  absorbed  in  that  of  Rome.  Condition  of  Greece  since  the  Persian  wars.  In 
(he  days  of  Strabu. 

CoTKMPor.jLRY  HisToRY. — 1.  Ck)teraporary  annals  of  other  nations: — Persians — Egyptians.— 
History  or  ibs  Jews.- 2.  Rebuilding  of  the  second  temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  Jews  during 
tlie  reigns  of  Xijrxes  and  Artaxerxes.  Nehemlah's  administration. — 3.  Judea  a  part  of  the  sat' 
rapy  of  Syria.  Judea  after  the  division  of  Alexander's  empire.  Judea  invaded  hy  Ptolemy 
Soter.— 4.  Judea  subject  to  £g>'pt.  Ptolemy-Philadelphus.  The  Jews  place  themselves  under 
the  rule  of  S}  ria.— 5.  Civil  war  among  the  Jews.  Antiochus  plunders  Jerusalem.  Attempts  tc 
establish  the  Grecian  polytheism. — (3.  Revolt  of  the  Mac'cabees. — 7.  Continuation  of  the  wai 
with  Syria.  [Bethoron.J  Death  of  Judos  Maccabeus.— 8.  Tlie  Syrians  become  masters  of  the 
country.  Prosperity  of  the  Jews  under  Simon  Maccabeus.— 9.  The  remaining  history  of  tli« 
Jews. 

10.  Grecian  Colonies.  Those  of  Thrace,  Mac'  edon,  and  Asia  Minor.  Of  Italy,  Sicll>,  and 
Cyren&ica.  11.  Maona  GRiEciA.  Early  settlements  in  western  Italy  and  in  Sicily.  [Cumas, 
Neni'olis.  Nax'os.  Geia.  Messina.  Agrigen' tum.]— 12.  On  the  south-eastern  coast  of 
Italy.  History  of  Syb'  aris,  Crotona,  and  Taren'  tum.  [Description  of  the  same.] — 13.  First  two 
eimturies  of  Sicilian  history.  [Him' era.]  G61a  and  Agrigen' tum.  The  despot  G^lo.— 14.  Grow- 
ing power  of  Syracuse  mider  his  authority. — 15,  The  Carthaginians  in  Sicily— deleated  by  G61ci, 
[Panor'mus.] — 16.  Hiero  and  Thrasybulus.  [iEtna.]  Revolution  and  change  of  goveniment.— 
17.  CSvil  commotions  and  renewed  prosperily.  [Kamarina,] — 18.  Sjrracuse  and  Agrigen'  turn  at 
(he  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponn^siau  war.  The  lon'ic  and  Dorian  cities  of  Sicily 
during  tlie  struggle.  Sicilian  congress.— 19.  Quarrel  belw«>en  the  cities  of  Seliuus  and  Eges'  ta. 
[Description  of  the  same.]  The  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily.  [Cat*  ana.]— 20.  Events  up  to 
the  beginniug  of  the  si^e  of  Syracuse. — 21.  Death  of  Lam'  achus,  and  arrival  of  Gylip'  pus,  the 
Spartan. — 22.  Both  parties  reinforcetl — various  battles — total  defeat  of  the  Athenians. — 23.  Cai> 
Oiaginian  encroachments  in  Sicily — resisted  by  Dionys' lus  the  Elder.  Division  between  the 
Greek  and  Carthaginian  territories.  [Him' era.]— 24.  Tlie  administration  of  Tim<>ieon.  Of 
Agath'  ocles.    The  Romans  become  raoalers  of  Sicily. 

85.  Cyrkna'ica. — Colonized  by  Lacedaeradnians.  Cyrfene  its  chief  city.  Its  ascendancy  ryei 
the  Libyan  tribes.  War  with  the  Egyptians. — ^26.  Tyraimy  of  Agesil&u»— founding  of  Bar'  ci 
^the  war  which  followed.  Agesil^us.  Civil  dissensions.  Camby'ses. — 27.  Sub«eq[uiitt  hie 
to>7  of  C^Dd  and  Bar'  ca.    Distinguished  Cyr6neans.    Cyr^neans  mentioned  •  i  Bible  I  istorr 
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1.  Mac'  edon,  or  Macedonia,  whose  boundaries  varied  greatly  at 
different  times,  had  its  south-eastern  borders  on  the  M'  gean  Sea# 
while  farther  north  it  was  bounded  by  the  river  Stry'  mon,  which 
separated  it  from  Thrace,  and  on  the  south  by  Thes'  saly  and  Epi- 
rus.  On  the  west  Macedonia  embraced,  at  times,  many  of  the  II- 
lyrian  tribes  which  bordered  on  the  Adriatic.  On  the  north  the 
natural  boundary  was  the  mountain  chain  of  Hae'  mus.  The  prin- 
eipal  river  of  Macedonia  was  the  Axius  (now  the  Vardar),  which  fell 

nto  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Salon' iki. 

2.  Tte  history  of  Macedonia  down  to  the  time  of  Philip,  the 
father  ot  Alexander  the  Great,  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  The 
early  Macedonians  appear  to  have  been  an  lUyr'  ian  tribe,  differ- 
ent in  race  and  language  from  the  Hellenes  or  Greeks  :  but  Herod'- 
otus  states  that  the  Macedonian  monarchy  was  founded  by  Greek* 
from  Ar'gos;   and  according  to  Greek  writers,  twelve  or  fifteen 

L  PHILIP  OF  Grecian  princes  reigned  there  before  the  accession  of 
MAc*BDoif.    Philip,  who  took  charge  of  the  government  about  the 

year  360  B.  C,  not  as  monarch,  but  as  guardian  of  the  infant  son 

of  his  elder  brother. 

3.  Philip  had  previously  passed  several  years  at  Thebes,  as  a 
hostage,  where  he  eagerly  availed  himself  of  the  excellent  oppor- 
tunities which  that  city  afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  various  kinds 
of  knowledge.  He  successfully  cultivated  the  study  of  the  Greek 
language ;  and  in  the  conversation  of  such  generals  and  statesmen 
as  Epaminon'  das,  Pelop'  idas,  and  their  friends,  became  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  the  military  tactics  of  the  Greeks,  and  learned 
the  nature  and  working  of  their  democratical  institutions.  Thus 
with  the  superior  mental  and  physical  endowments  which  nature  had 
given  him,  he  became  eminently  fitted  for  the  part  which  he  after- 
wards bore  in  the  intricate  game  of  Grecian  politics. 

4.  After  Philip  had  successfully  defended  the  throne  of  Mac'  edon 
during  several  years,  in  behalf  of  his  nephew,  his  military  successei 

iiabled  him  to  take  upon  himself  the  kingly  title,  probably  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  both  the  army  and  the  nation.  He  annexed 
several  Thracian  towns  to  his  dominions,  reduced  the  Illyr'  ians  and 
other  nations  on  his  northern  and  western  borders,  and  was  at  times 
on  ally,  and  at  others  an  enemy,  of  Athens.  At  length,  during  the 
sacred  war  against  the  Phocians,  the  invitation  which  he  received 
from  the  Thessalian  allies  of  Thebes,  as  already  noticed  afforded 
him  a  pretence,  which  he  had  long  coveted,  for  a  more  active  inter 
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fereDce  in  the  aflairs  of  his  southern  neighbors.  Ou  entering  Thes*- 
saly,  however,  on  his  southern  inarch,  he  was  at  first  repulsed  bj  the 
Phocians  and  their  allies,  and  obliged  to  retire  into  Macedonia,  but, 
soon  returning  at  the  head  of  a  more  numerous  army,  he  defeated 
the  enemy  in  a  decisive  battle,  and  would  have  marched  upon  Ph6ci» 
at  once  to  terminate  the  war,  but  he  found  the  pass  of  Thermop'  yla 
strongly  guarded  by  the  Athenians,  and  thought  it  prudent  to  with 
draw  his  forces. 

5.  Still  the  sacred  war  lingered,  although  the  Phooians  desired 
peace ;  but  the  revengeful  spirit  of  the  Thebans  was  not  allayed ; 
Philip  was  again  urged  to  crush  the  profaners  of  the  national  re- 
ligion, and  having  succeeded,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  the  patriotic 
Demosthenes,  in  lulling  the  suspicions  of  the  Athenians  with  pro 
posals  of  an  advantageous  peace,  he  marched  into  Phocis,  and  com 
polled  the  enemy  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  Amphictyon'  ic 
council,  being  now  reinstated  in  its  ancient  authority,  with  the  power 
of  Philip  to  enforce  its  decrees,  doomed  Phocis  to  lose  her  inde- 
pendence forever,  to  have  her  cities  levelled  with  the  ground,  and 
her  population,  after  being  distributed  in  villages  of  not  more  than 
fifty  dwellings,  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of  sixty  talents  to  the  temple, 
until  the  whole  amount  of  the  plundered  treasure  should  be  restored. 
Finally,  the  two  votes  which  the  Phocians  had  possessed  in  the 
Amphictyon'  ic  council  were  transferred  to  the  king  of  Mac'  edon 
and  his  successors.  The  influence  which  Philip  thus  obtained  in 
the  councils  of  the  Grecians  paved  the  way  for  the  overthrow  of 
their  liberties. 

6.  From  an  early  period  of  his  career  Philip  had  aspired  to  the 
TOvcreignty  of  all  Greece,  as  a  secondary  object  that  should  prepare 
the  way  for  the  conquest  of  Persia,  the  great  aim  and  end  of  all  hia 
ambitious  projects ;  and  after  the  close  of  the  sacred  war  he  accord- 
ingly exerted  himself  to  extend  his  power  and  influence,  either  by 
arms  or  negotiation,  on  every  side  of  his  dominions;  but  his  in- 
trigues in  At'  tica,  and  among  the  Peloponnesian  States,  were  for  a 
time  counteracted  by  the  glowing  and  patriotic  eloquence  of  the 
Athenian  Demosthenes,  the  greatest  of  Grecian  orators.  In  his 
military  operations  Philip  ravaged  lUyr'ia* — ^reduced  Thes'saly 
more  nearly  to  a  Macedonian  province — conquered  a  part  of  the 

1.  The  term  Illyr'  ia,  or  lllyr'  Iciim  waa  applied  to  the  country  lorde.iaR  on  the  eastern  abof« 
•r  the  Adriatic,  and  extending  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  south  to  the  borden 
•TEpinu.    (Jlfaj^No.  VUI.) 
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Thracian  territory — extended  his  power  into  Epirus  and  Acarndnia 
— and  would  have  gained  a  footing  in  E'  lis  and  Achaia,  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  had  it  not  been  for  the  watchful 
jealousy  of  Athens,  which  concerted  a  kague  among  several  of  the 
States  to  repel  his  encroachments. 

7.  The  first  open  rupture  with  the  Athenians  occurred  while 
Philip  was  engaged  in  subduing  the  Grecian  cities  on  the  Thracian 
coast  of  the  Hcl'  lespont,  in  what  was  called  the  Thracian  Cherson6- 
ms.*  A  little  later,  the  Amphictyon'  ic  council,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  JEs' chines,  an  orator  second  only  to  Demosthenes,  but 
secretly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  king  of  Mac'  edon,  appointed 
Philip  to  conduct  a  war  against  Amphis'  sa,'  a  Locrian  town,  which 
had  been  convicted  of  a  sacrilege  similar  to  that  of  the  Phocians 
It  was  now  that  Philip,  hastily  passing  through  Thrace  at  the  head 
of  &,  puwerful  army,  fii-st  threw  off*  the  mask,  and  revealed  his  da- 
signs  against  the  liberties  of  Gi  secQ  by  seizing  and  fortifying 
Elateia*  the  capital  of  Phucis  whi  ih  was  conveniently  situated  for 
commanding  tho  entrance  into  Boeotia. 

b  The  Thebans  and  the  Athenians,  suddenly  awaking  from  their 
dream  of  security,  from  which  all  the  eloquent  appeal-  of  Demosthe- 
nes had  not  hitherto  been  able  to  arouse  them,  prepared  to  defend 
tlieir  territories  from  invasion ;  but  most  of  the  Peloponnesian  States 
kept  aloof  through  indifference,  rather  than  through  fear.  Even  in 
Thebes  and  Athens  there  were  parties  whom  the  gold  and  persua- 
sions of  Philip  had  converted  into  allies;  and  when  the  armies 
marched  forth  to  battle,  dissensions  pervaded  their  ranks.  The 
spirit  of  Grecian  liberty  had  already  been  extinguished 

9.  The  masterly  policy  of  Philip  still  led  him  to  declare  that  the 
eacrcd  war  against  Amphis'  sa,  with  the  conduct  of  which  he  had 

t.  ^earndnia,  lying  south  of  Epinis,  niso  bonlcred  on  the  A<l*'1ntic,  or  I6nian  sen.  Fmm 
J^<t61ia  on  the  east  it  was  ibepamted  by  the  Achcluus,  probably  the  largest  nyer  in  otv«m. 
rbe  AcarnAuians  were  almost  constantly  at  war  wiih  the  /l^luriaits,  and  were  far  behind  i\m 
^JSt  of  the  Greeks  in  mental  culture.    (Map  No.  I.) 

2.  The  Thracian  Chcrsonisus  (^Thracian  peninsula")  was  a  peninsula  of  Thmce,  between 
ihQ  Mclian  Gulf  (now  Gulf  of  Saroa)  and  the  Flel'  lespont.  The  ferlility  of  ils  soil  early  attracted 
the  Grecians  to  its  shores,  whicli  soon  became  crowded  with  flourishing  and  popular  cities. 
{Map  No.  m.) 

3.  Jimphis'  80,  the  chief  town  of  Ldcris,  was  about  seven  miles  west  from  lieiphi,  near  the 
head  of  the  Crisacan  Gulf,  now  Gulf  of  Salonn,  a  branch  of  the  Otriutliiun  Gulf.  The  modefa 
k)wn  of  Saluna  represents  the  ancient  Am]>his'  sa.    (Map  No.  I.) 

4.  Klateia,  a  city  in  the  north-east  of  Phucis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cephis'  siis,  wa?  aboad 
twenly^ve  miles  north-east  from  Delphi.  Its  ruins  are  to  be  seeo  m  a  ^te  called  Kt'^ltc 
^Ma»  No.  I.) 
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been  intrusted  by  the  Amphictjon' ic  council,  was  his  only  object  j 
and  he  had  a  plausible  excuse  for  entering  Boootia  when  the  The- 
bans  and  Athenians  appeared  as  the  allies  of  a  city  devoted  by  tho 
gods  to  destruction.  At  Chseronea*  the  hostile  armies  met,  nearly 
equal  in  number;  but  there  was  no  Per'  iclcs,  nor  Epaminou'  das,  to 
match  the  warlike  abilities  of  Philip  and  the  young  prince  Alex- 
ander, the  latter  of  whom  commanded  a  wing  of  the  Macedonian 
army.  The  day  was  decided  against  the  Grecians,  although  their 
loss  in  battle  was  not  large ;  but  the  event  broke  up  the  feeble  con< 
federacy  against  Philip,  and  left  each  of  the  allied  States  at  hii 
mercy. 

10.  While  Philip  treated  the  Thebans  with  some  severity,  and 
obliged  them  to  ransom  their  prisoners,  and  resign  a  portion  of 
theii  territory,  he  exercised  a  degree  of  lenity  towards  the  Athen- 
ians which  excited  general  surprise — offering  them  terms  of  peace 
which  they  themselves  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  propose  to 
him.  He  next  assembled  a  congress  of  all  the  Grecian  States,  at 
Corinth,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Here  all 
his  proposals  were  adopted,  war  was  declared  against  Persia,  and 
Philip  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Grecian  forces;  but 
vhile  he  was  making  preparations  for  his  great  enterprise  he  was 
assassinated  on  a  public  occasion  by  a  Macedonian  nobleman,  in  re- 
venge for  some  private  wrong. 

11.  Alexander,  the  son.  of  Philip,  then  at  the  age  of  twenty,  years, 
succeeded  hi<*  father  on  the  throne  of  Mae'  edon.  At  once  the  lUyr'- 
ians,  Thracians  and  other  northern  tribes  tliat  had  been 

'  .  '  II.    ALEXAN- 

made  tributary  by  Philip,  took  up  arms  to  recover  their  dkr  thb 
independence;  but  Alexander  quelled  the  spirit  of  re-  g^kat. 
Tolt  in  a  single  campaign.  During  his  absence  on  this  expedition,  tht 
Grecian  States,  headed  by  the  Thebans  and  Athenians,  made  prepara 
iions  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Mac'  edon ;  but  Alexander,  whose  marchci 
were  unparalleled  for  their  rapidity,  suddenly  appeared  in  their  midst 
Thebes,  the  first  object  of  his  vengeance,  was  taken  by  assault,  in 
which  six  thousand  of  her  warriors  were  slain.  Ever  distinguished 
by  her  mercifcss  treatment  of  her  conquered  enemies,  she  was  now 

• 

1.  The  plain  of  CTwronieu,  on  wliich  the  battle  was  fc  aght,  is  on  the  southern  bank  of  fb« 
Cephia'  siis  lirer,  in  Boeutia,  a  few  miles  flroin  its  entrance  into  the  Ck>p6ic  lake.  In  the  year 
447  B.  C.  the  Athenians  had  been  dercated  on  the  same  spot  by  the  Boeutians ;  and  ill  th« 
year  86  B.  C.  the  sat  le  place  witnessed  a  bloody  engagement  between  the  Romans  oidtr 
SrBa,  and  (he  troops  of  Mlth;  id&tes.    (Map  No.  I.) 
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doomed  to  suffer  tLe  extreme  penalties  of  wi^r  whicli  she  had  oftei 
mflicted  on  others.  Most  of  the  city  was  levelled  with  the  ground 
and  thirty  thousand  prisoners,  besides  women  and  children,  were  con 
demned  to  slavery. 

12.  The  other  Grecian  States  which  had  provoked  the  resentment 
of  Alexander,  hastily  renewed  their  submission ;  and  Athens,  with 
servile  homage,  sent  an  embassy  to  congratulate  the  youthful  hero  on 
his  recent  successes.  Alexander  accepted  the  excuses  of  all,  renewed 
the  confederacy  which  his  father  had  formed,  and  having  intrusted 
the  government  of  Greece  and  Mac'  edon  to  Antip'  ater,  one  of  hia 
generals,  set  out  on  his  career  of  eastern  conquest,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  only  thirty-five  thousand  men,  and  taking  with  him  a  treasury 
of  only  seventy  talents  of  silver.  He  had  even  distributed  nearly  all 
the  remaining  property  of  his  crown  among  his  friends ;  and  when  he 
was  asked  by  Per  die'  cas  what  he  had  reserved  for  himself,  he  an- 
swered, "  My  hopes." 

13.  Early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  334,  Alexander  crossed*  the 
Hel'  lespont,  and  a  few  days  later  defeated  an  immense  Persian  army 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Gran'  icus,*  with  the  loss  on  his  part  of 
only  eighty-five  horsemen  and  thirty  light  infantry.  Proceeding 
tliQuce  south  towards  the  coast,  the  gates  of  Sardis  and  Eph'  esus 
were  thrown  open  to  him ;  and  although  at  Miletus  and  Halicar- 
nas'  sus'  he  met  with  some  resistance,  yet  before  the  close  of  the 
first  campaign  he  was  midisputed  master  of  all  Asia  Minor. 

14.  Early  in  the  following  spring  (B.  C.  333),  he  directed  his 
march  farther  eastward,  through  Cappadocia'  and  Cilic'  ia,*  and  on 
the  coast  of  the  latter,  near  the  small  town  of  Is'  sus,'  again  met 

t.  The  Oran'  icusy  the  same  as  the  Turkish  Demotiko,  is  a  a  sroall  stream  of  Mys'ia,  in  Aria 
Minor,  wliich  flows  from  Mouut  1'  dii,east  of  Troy,  northward  iulo  the  Propou  tis,  or  S<*  of 
Marmura.    (Map  No.  IV.) 

2.  Halicarnas'  sns^  the  principal  city  of  Cftria,  was  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  Xht 
Cer'  aniic  (Julf,  now  (>ulf  of  Koa,  one  hundred  miles  south  from  Smynui.  Halicarnas'  sua  wu 
ihc  birlli-])l:ice  of  HertKl'  otus  the  historian,  of  Dioiiys'  ius  the  historian  and  critic,  and  of  Ilerap 
clitus  ih(>  poet.  It  was  Artemis'  ia,  queen  of  Caria,  wiio  erected  tlie  splendid  mausoleum,  ut 
tomb,  to  lier 'husband,  Mausulus.  The  Turkish  town  of  Boodroom  is  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
iJ alicarnas' sus.  Near  tlie  modern  town  are  to  be  seen  old  walls,  exquisite  sculptures,  frajf- 
ments  of  columns,  and  the  remains  of  a  theatre  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  d'amete/i 
which  seems  to  have  had  thirty-six  rows  of  marble  seats.    (Map  No.  IV.) 

3.  CappadScia  was  an  interior  province  of  Asia  Minor,  south-east  of  Gnl&tia.    (Map  No.  l.V.) 

4.  Cilic'  ia  was  south  of  Cappaducia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.    (Map  No.  IV.) 

5.  Is'  sits  (now  Aiasse,  or  Urzln)  was  a  sea-port  town  of  Cilic'  ia,  at  the  north-oaslern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Is'sus.  The  plain  between  th« 
tea  and  the  mountains,  where  the  battle  was  fought,  was  less  than  two  miles  in  width,—!  Mil 
ttc»ent  space  for  the  evolutions  of  the  Mac'  edonian  phalanx,  but  uol  large  Anough  for  the 
vuvres  cf  so  great  an  army  as  that  of  Daiiua.    (Map  No.  IV.) 
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ilie  Persian  arni^,  numbering  seren  hundred  thousand  mo}i,  and 
4)omnianded  by  Darius  himself,  king  of  Persia.  In  the  battle  which 
followed;  Alexander,  as  usual,  led  on  his  army  in  person,  and  fought 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  The  result  was  a  total  rout  of  the  Per^ 
Bians,  with  a  loss  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men,  while  that 
of  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  was  less  than  five  hundred.  The 
Persian  monarch  fled  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  leaving 
liis  mother,  wife,  daughters,  and  an  infant  son,  to  the  mercy  of  thfi 
Tictor,  who  treated  them  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  respect 
When,  afterwards,  Darius  heard,'  at  the  same  time,  of  the  gcneroua 
treatment  of  his  wife,  who  was  accounted  the  most  beautiful  woman 
in  Asia,-— of  her  death  from  sudden  illness,  and  of  the  magnificent 
burial  which  she  had  received  from  the  conqueror, — he  lifted  up  his 
hands  to  heaven  and  prayed,  that  if  his  kingdom  were  to  pass  from 
himself,  it  might  be  transferred  to  Alexander. 

15.  The  conqueror  next  directed  his  march  southward  through 
northern  Syria  and  Palestine.  At  Damascus  a  vast  amount  of 
treasure  belonging  to  the  king  of  Persia  fell  into  his  hands ;  the 
city  of  Tyre,  after  a  vigorous  siege  of  seven  months,  and  a  desperate 
resistance,  was  taken  by  storm,  and  thirty  thousand  of  the  Tyrians 
sold  as  slaves.  (B.  C.  332.)  After  the  fall  of  Tyre,  all  the  cities 
of  Palestine  submitted,  except  Gaza,'  which  made  as  obstinate  a  de- 
fence as  Tyre,  and  was  as  severely  punished.  From  Palestine  Alex 
ander  proceeded  into  Egypt,  which  was  eager  to  throw  off  the  Per- 
sian tyranny,  and  he  took  especial  care  to  conciliate  the  priests  bj 
the  honors  which  he  paid  to  the  Egyptian  gods.  After  having 
founded  a  new  city,  which  he  named  Alexandria,*  and  crossed  the 

1.  OatOf  an  early  Philtsttue  city  of  great  natiinl  strength  in  the  south-western  part  of  Palesttno 
was  sixteen  miles  south  of  Aacalon,  and  but  a  siiort  distance  ft-om  the  Mediterranean.  Thr 
plau  was  called  Constantia  by  the  Roinansi  and  is  now  called  Ra8sa  by  the  Arabs.  (Map  No.  VI.) 

2.  Aleiandria  is  alK>ut  fourteen  miles  sovth-wcst  fh)m  the  Canopic,  or  most  western  branck 
9t  the  Nile,  and  is  built  partly  on  the  ridge  of  land  between  the  sea  and  the  bed  of  the  old 
Lake  Mareotia,  and  partly  on  the  peninsula  (formcriy  island)  of  Ph&ros,  which  projects  int« 

be  Mediterranean.  Alexandria,  the  site  of  which  was  most  admirably  chosen  by  its  founder, 
the  only  port  on  the  Egyptian  coast  that  has  deep  water,  and  that  is  accessible  at  ail  sea- 
■ODB.  Lake  MareotiS)  which  for  many  ages  after  the  Greeic  and  Roman  dominion  in  Egypt 
was  mostly  dried  up,  and  whose  bed  was  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean,  had  no 
outlet  to  tlie  sea  until  the  English,  in  the  year  1801,  opened  a  passage  into  it  (h)m  the  Bay 
0f  Aboukir,  when  it  soon  resumed  its  ancient  extent  TIte  ancient  canal  from  Alexandria  to  th« 
Nile,  a  distance  of  furty-eight  miles,  was  eopcned  in  1819.  WTiile  the  commerce  of  the  Indies 
was  carried  on  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Islliraus  of  Suez,  Alexandria  was  a  great  com* 
mercial  emporium,  but  it  rapidly  declined  after  the  discovery  of  the  ptissage  to  India  by  way 
of  the  Caf>e  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  probable  that  the  commerce  of  the  east,  through  the  agency 
if  ■team,  will  again  flow,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  ancient  channel,  and  that  AlexaDdri4  will 
Ofiin  become  a  great  ooinmcrcial  emporium.    {Map  No.  V.) 
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Libyan  desert  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Am'  nion,  he  returned 
to  Palestine,  when,  learning  that  Dar/us  was  making  va»st  prepara* 
tions  to  oppose  him,  he  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  directed  hit 
tnarch  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Persian  empire,  declaring  that  "  the 
wrorld  could  no  more  admit  two  masters  than  two  suns." 

16.  On  a  beautiful  plain  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  town  of 
Arbela,*  whence  the  battle  derives  its  name,  the  Persian  monarch, 
surrounded  by  all  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  Eastern  magnificence,  had 
collected  the  remaining  strength  of  his  empire,  consisting  of  an 
army,  as  stated  by  some  authors,  of  more  than  a  million  of  foot 
soldiers,  and  forty  thousand  cavalry,  besides  two  hundred  scythed 
chariots,  and  fifteen  elephants  brought  from  the  west  of  India.*  To 
oppose  this  force  Alexander  had  only  forty  thousand  foot  soldiers, 
and  seven  thousand  cavalry,  but  they  were  well  armed  and  discip- 
lined, confident  of  victory,  and  led  by  an  able  general  who  had  never 
experienced  a  defeat,  and  who  directed  the  operations  of  the  battle 
in  person.  (B.  C,  331.) 

1 7.  Darius  sustained  the  conflict  with  better  judgment  and  more 
courage  than  at  Is'  sus,  but  the  cool  intrepidity  of  the  Maced6nian 
phalanx  was  irresistible,  and  the  field  of  battle  soon  became  a  scene 
of  slaughter,  in  which,  some  say,  forty  thousand,  and  others,  three 
hundred  thousand  of  the  barbarians  were  slain,  while  the  loss  of 
Alexander  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  men.  Although  Darius  es- 
caped with  a  portion  of  his  body-guard,  yet  the  result  of  the  battle 
decided  the  contest,  and  gave  to  Alexander  the  dominion  of  the  Pei  • 
sian  empire.  Not  long  after,  Darius  himself  was  slain  by  one  of 
his  own  officers. 

18.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  Alexander  proceeded  to 
Babylon,  and  during  four  years  remained  in  the  heart  of  Persia,  re 
ducing  to  subjection  the  chiefs  who  still  struggled  for  independence 
and  regulating  the  government  of  the  conquered  provinces.  Am 
lltious  of  farther  conquests,  he  passed  the  Indus,  and  invaded  the 
country  of  the  Indian  king  Porus,  whom  he  defeated  in  a  sanguinary 
engagement,  and  took  prisoner.  When  brought  into  the  presence 
of  Alexander,  and  asked  how  he  would  be  treated,  he  replied,  '<  Like 
a  king ;"  and  so  pleased  was  the  conqueror  with  the  lofty  demeanor 

1.  ArhUa  was  about  forty  miles  east  of  the  Tigris,  and  twenty  miles  sontb-east  fWnn  thl 
plain  ot  Gaugamdia,  where  the  battle  was  fougbt.  Gaugam^la,  a  small  hamlet,  was  a  ahoil 
distiuice  south<!a4t  fh>m  the  site  of  Nineveh. 

%  The  term  India  was  applied  by  the  ancient  |>ogrepherB  to  all  tha  part  aT  AsIa  whisn  *• 
of  the  river  Indus.    {Mof  No.  V.) 
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of  the  capiKe,  ».d  with  the  valor  which  he  had 6L0wn  in  battle,  that 
he  not  only  rc-instated  him  in  his  royal  dignity,  but  conferred  upon 
him  a  large  addition  of  territory.  Alexander  continued  his  march 
eastward  until  he  reached  the  Hyp  basis.'  the  most  eastern  tributary 
of  the  Indus,  when  hb  troops,  seeing  no  end  of  their  toils,  refused 
to  follow  him  farther,  and  he  was  reluctantly  forced  to  abandon  the 
career  of  conquest  which  he  had  marked  out  for  himself  to  the 
eastern  ocean. 

19.  Resolving  to  retarn  into  Central  Asia  by  a  new  route,  he  de- 
scended the  Indus  to  the  sea,  whence,  after  sending  a  fleet  with  ft 
portion  of  his  forces  around  through  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, ho  marched  with  the  rest  of  his  army  through  the  barren 
wastes  of  Gedrosia,'  and  after  much  suflfcring  and  considerable  loss, 
arrived  once  more  in  the  fertile  provinces  of  Persia.  For  some  time 
after  his  return  his  attenti  ^n  was  engrossed  with  plans  for  organizing, 
on  a  permanent  basis,  the  government  of  the  mighty  empire  which 
he  had  won.  Aiming  to  unite  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered, 
so  as  to  form  out  x)l  both  a  nation  independent  alike  of  Macedonian 
and  of  Persian  prejudices,  he  married  Statira,  the  oldest  daughter  of 
Darius,  and  united  Iiis  principal  officers  with  Persian  and  3Iedian 
women  of  the  noblet^t  families,  while  ten  thousand  of  his  soldiers 
were  induced  to  folio iV  the  esample  of  their  superiors. 

20.  But  while  he  was  occupied  with  these  cares,  and  with  dreams 
of  future  conquests,  Lis  career  was  suddenly  terminated  by  death. 
On  setting  out  to  visit  Babylon,  soon  after  the  decease  of  an  inti- 
mate friend,  which  had  caused  a  great  depression  of  his  spirits,  he 
was  warned  by  the  magicians  that  Babylon  would  be  fatal  to  him ; 
but  he  proceeded  to  the  city,  where,  haunted  by  gloomy  forebodings 
and  superstitious  fancies,  he  endeavored  to  dispel  his  melancholy  by 
indulging  more  freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Kxcessive  drink 
ing  at  length  brought  to  a  crisis  a  fever,  which  he  had  probably  con 

1.  The  Hjffkdtitf  now  called  Beyah^  or  Beag^  U  the  most  eastern  tributary  of  the  IikJus, 
The  StUledgCf  which  enters  the  Beyah  from  the  east,  has  been  mistaken  by  some  writers  for  the 
ancient  Ilyph&sie.    (Map  No.  V.) 

2.  The  Persian  Oulfa  an  extensive  arm  of  the  Indian  ocean,  separatini;  Southern  Persia 
liom  Arabia.  During  a  long  period  it  was  the  thoroughfare  fur  the  commerce  between  the 
weetPrn  world  and  India.  The  navigation  of  the  Gulf,  es)'3cially  along  the  Arabian  coust,  is 
tedious  and  diflScnlt,  owing  to  Its  numerous  islands  and  reefs.  The  Hakrern  islands,  near  tlie 
Arabian  shore,  are  celebrated  for  their  poarl  fisheries,  which  yield  pearls  of  Uh)  value  of  mor« 
than  a  milLon  dollars  annually.    {Map  No.  V.) 

3.  Gedrdsia^  corresponding  to  the  modem  Persian  provlnoe  <^  JWeftraii^  It  a  sandy  or  barren 
region,  extendii^  along  the  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean  from  the  river  Indua  to  the  mouth  of 
(b*  I'tr'^vUn  GulC    (JI/i^No.  V.) 
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fcracted  in  t  le  manbes  of  Assyria,  and  which  suddenly  terminated  his 
life  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his 
reign.  (B.  C.  May,  324.) 

21.  The  character  of  Alexander  has  afforded  matter  for  much  discus* 
sion,  and  is,  to  this  day,  a  subject  of  dispute.  At  times  he  was 
guilty  of  remorseless  and  unnecessary  cruelty  to  the  vanquished,  and 
in  a  fit  of  passion  he  slow  the  friend  who  had  saved  his  life ;  but  on 
»thcr  occasions  he  was  distinguished  by  an  excess  of  lenity,  and  by 

«%  €  most  noble- generosity  and  benevolence.  His  actions  and  char* 
ft\'i3r  were  indeed  of  a  mixed  nature,  which  is  the  reason  that  some 
have  regarded  him  as  little  more  than  a  heroic  madman,  while  others 
give  him  the  honor  of  vast  and  enlightened  views  of  policy,  which 
aimed  at  founding,  among  nations  hitherto  barbarous,  a  solid  and 
flourishing  empire. 

22.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  his  actions,  however,  rather  than  by  his 
supposed  moral  motives,  he  was,  in  reality,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
men ;  great,  not  only  in  the  vast  compass  and  persevering  ardor  of 
his  ambition,  which  "  wept  for  more  worlds  to  conquer,"  but  great  is 
the  objects  and  aims  which  ennobled  it,  and  great  because  his  adven- 
turous spirit  and  personal  daring  never  led  him  into  deeds  of  rash- 
ness;  for  his  boldest  military  undertakings  were  ever  guided  by 
sagacity  and  prudence.  The  conquests  of  Alexander  were  highly 
beneficial  in  their  results  to  the  conquered  people ;  for  his  was  the 
first  of  the  great  monarchies  founded  in  Asia  that  contained  any  ele- 
ment of  moral  and  intellectual  progress — that  opened  a  prospect  of 
advancing  improvement,  and  not  of  continual  degradation,  to  its 
subjects.  To  the  commercial  world  it  opened  new  countries,  and 
new  channels  of  trade,  and  gave  a  salutary  stimulus  to  industry  and 
mercantile  activity :  nor  were  these  benefits  lost  when  the  empire 
founded  by  Alexander  broke  in  pieces  in  the  hands  of  his  successors ; 
for  the  passages  which  he  opened,  by  sea  and  by  land,  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Indus,  had  become  the  highways  of  the  commeroe 
of  the  Indies;  Babylon  remained  a  famous  port  until  its  rival,  Selea' 
oia,^  arose  into  eminence ;  and  Alexandria  long  continued  to  receive 
and  pour  out  an  inexhaustible  tide  of  wealth. 


1.  Seleu'  eioj  bn'ilt  by  Selen'  ciu,  one  of  Aloxnnder^s  g«nerala,  waa  situated  on  the 
bank  of  the  TigrlA,  about  fnrly-flve  miles  north  of  Kabylon.  8eleu'cus  de:iigned  it 'as  a  fiPM 
Grecian  city ;  and  many  ages  after  the  full  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  it  retained  the  eharao* 
leristics  of  a  Greeian  colony,— arts,  military  virtue,  and  the  love  of  freedom.  When  al  tba 
be^ht  of  its  prosperity  *t  contained  a  iH>pulation,of  six  bandred  thouiwHi  dtizeos,  governed  by 
t  leiuite  of  three  r.umked  nobles. 
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23.  The  su\l(len  death  of  Alexander  left  the  governn.ent  in  a  very 
unsettled  condition.  As  he  had  appointed  no  successor,  several  of  hi« 
generals  contended  for  the  throne,  or  for  the  regency  durin?  the 
minority  of  his  sons:  and  hence  arose  a  series  of  intrigues,  and 
bloody  wars,  which,  in  the  course  of  twenty-three  years,  caused  the 
destruction  of  the  entire  family  of  Alexander,  and  ended  in  the  dis* 
solution  of  the  Macedonian  empire. 

24.  When  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Alexander  rcrehod  Greece^ 
tfie  coantry  was  already  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution  against  Autip'« 
Ater ;  and  Demosthenes,  still  the  foremost  advocat^  of  lil)ert;y,  now 
found  little  difficulty  in  uniting  several  of  the  Stat.tM  with  Athens  in 
ft  confederacy  against  Macedonian  supremacy.  Sforoa,  however,  was 
too  proud  to  act  under  her  ancient  rival,  and  Thebes  no  longer  ex- 
isted. Antip'  ater  attempted  to  secure  the  straitr.  of  Thermop'  ylaa 
against  the  confederates,  but  he  was  met  by  Leos'  thenes,  the  Athe- 
nian general,  and  defeated.  Eventually,  however,  Antip'  ater,  having 
received  strong  reinforcements  from  Mac'  edon,  atlacked  the  confeder 
ates,  and  completely  annihilated  their  army.  Athens  was  compelleij 
to  abolish  her  democratic  form  of  government,  to  receive  Macedonia^ 
/garrisons  in  her  fortresses,  and  to  surrender  a  number  of  her  most 
^mous  orators,  including  Demosthenes.  The  latter,  to  avoid  fiilling 
into  the  hands  of  Antip'  ater,  terminated  his  life  by  poison. 

25.  Antip'  ater,  at  his  death,  lefb  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
Polysper'  chon,  as  regent  during  the  mmority  of  a  son  of  Alexander ; 
but  Cassan'  der,  the  son  of  Antip'  ater,  soon  after  usurped  the  sover- 
eignty of  Greece  and  Mac'  edon,  and,  for  the  greater  security  of  his 
power,  caused  all  the  surviving  members  of  the  family  of  Alexander 
to  be  put  to  death.  An  tig'  onus,  another  of  Alexander's  generals, 
had  before  this  time  overrun  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  his  am- 
bitious views  extended  to  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  all  the  coun- 
tries which  had  been  ruled  by  Alexander.  Four  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  other  generals,  Ptol'  emy,  Seleu'  cus,  Lysim'  achus,  and  Caft- 
fan' der,  formed  a  league  against  him,  and  fought  with  him  the 
famous  battle  of  Ip'  bus,*  in  Phryg'  ia,'  which  ended  in  the  defeat 
and  death  of  An  tig'  onus,  the  destruction  of  the  power  which  he  had 
raised,  and  the  final  dissolution  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  three 
hundred  and  one  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

f.  Ip*  »Ms  was  A  city  of  Phr;^'  la,  noar  the  Boutheni  boundary  of  GaUtia,  bat  Ita  taaua  li» 
Mdflj  it  unknowii.    (Map  No.  IV.) 
W  Pkrfi^  tfl  was  the  central  province  of  western  Asia  Minor.    (Map*  ffog,  IV.  and  V  > 
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26.  A  Dew  partition  of  the  provinces  was  now  made  into  four  in 
iLependent  kingdoms.     Ptol'emy  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of 
Egypt,  together  with  Lib'  ya,  and  part  of  the  neighbormg  territorici 
of  Arabia ;  Seleu'  cus  received  the  countries  embraced  in  the  east- 
em  conquests  of  Alexander,  and  the  whole  region  between  the  coast 
of  Syria  and  the  Euphrates ;  .but  the  whole  of  this  vast  empire  soon 
dwindled   into  the  Syrian  monarchy:    Lysim'achus  received  thd 
northern  and  western  portions  of  Asia  Minor,  as  an  appendage  to  his 
kingdom  of  Thrace;  while  Cassan'der  received  the  sovereigiity  of 
Greece  and  Mac'  edon.     Of  these  kingdoms,  the  most  powerful  were 
Syria  and  Egypt ;  the  former  of  which  continued  under  the  dynafcty 
of  the  Seleu'  cidae,  and  the  latter  under  that  of  the  Ptol'  emies,  until 
both  were  absorbed  in  the  growing  dominion  of  the  Roman  empire 
Of  the  kingdom  of  Thrace  under  Lysim'  achus,  we  shall  have  occa 
sion  to  speak  in  its  farther  connection  with  Grecian  history. 

27.  Gassan'  der  survived  the  establishment  of  his  power  only  four 
years.  After  his  death  his  two  sons  quarrelled  for  the  succession, 
and  called  in  the  aid  of  foreigners  to  enforce  their  claims.  Deme- 
trius, son  of  Antig'  onus,  having  seized  the  opportunity  of  inter- 

,  ference  in  their  disputes,  cut  off  the  brother  who  had  invited  his  aid, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  throne  of  Mac'  edon,  which  was  en- 
joyed by  his  posterity,  except  during  a  brief  interruption  after  his 
death,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest.  Demetrius  possessed 
in  addition  to  Mac'  edon,  Thes'  saly.  At'  tica,  and  Boeotia,  together 
with  a  great  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus;  but  his  government  was 
that  of  a  pure  military  despotism,  which  depended  on  the  army  for 
support,  wholly  independent  of  the  good  will  of  the  psople.  Aim- 
ing to  recover  his  father's  power  in  Asia,  he  excited  the  jealousy  of 
Seleu'  cus,  king  of  Syria,  who  was  able  to  induce  Lysim'  achus,  of 
Thrace,  and  Pyr'  rhus,  king  of  Epirus,  to  commence  a  war  against 
lim.  The  latter  twice  overran  Macedonia,  and  even  seized  the 
throne,  which  he  held  during  a  few  months,  while  Demetrius  was 
driven  from  the  kingdom  by  his  own  rebellious  subjects ;  but  his  son 
Antig'  onus  maintained  himself  in  Peloponnesus,  waiting  a  favorabld 
opportunity  of  placing  himself  on  the  throne  of  his  father. 

28.  During  a  number  of  years  Mac'  edon,  Greece,  and  West-em 
Asia,  were  harassed  with  the  wars  excited  by  the  various  aspirants 
to  power.  Lysim'  aohus  was  defeated  and  slain  in  a  war  with  Se- 
leu' cus ;  and  the  latter,  invading  Thrace,  was  assassinated  b^ 
Ptol'  emy  Cerau'  nus,  who  then  usurped  the  government  of  Thra  « 
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and  Mao'  cilon.  In  this  situation  of  affairs,  a  storm,  onsecn  in  tin 
ditftance,  bat  which  had  long  been  gathering,  suddenly  burst  upon 
Mac'  edon,  threatening  to  convert,  bj  its  ravages,  the  whole  Greoiao 
peninsula  into  a  scene  of  desolation. 

29.  A  vast  horde  of  barbarians  of  the  Celtic  race,  had  for  come 
time  been  accumulating  aroimd  the  head  waters  of  the  Adriat'  io/' 
making  Pannonia'  the*  chief  seat  of  their  power.  Influenced  by 
hopes  of  plunder,  rather  than  of  conquest,  they  suddenly  appeared 
on  the  frontiers  of  Mac'  edon,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  Cerau'  nvui, 
offering  peace  if  he  were  willing  to  purchase  it  by  tribute.  A 
haughty  defiance  from  the  Macedonian  served  only  to  quicken  the 
march  of  the  invaders,  who  defeated  and  killed  Corau'  nus  in  a  great 
battle,  and  so  completely  routed  his  army  that  almost  all  were  slain 
QT  taken.  (B.  G.  280.)  The  conquerors  then  overran  all  Mao'edon 
to  the  borders  of  Thes'  saly,  and  a  detachment  made  a  devastating 
inroad  into  the  rich  vale  of  the  Peneus.  The  walled  towns  alone, 
Hhich  the  barbarians  had  neither  the  skill  nor  the  patience  to  reduce 
by  siege,  held  out  until  the  storm  had  spent  its  fury,  when  the  Celts, 
scikttered  over  the  country  in  plundering  parties,  having  met  with 
som  3  reverses,  gradually  withdrew  from  a  country  where  there  waa 
littlo  left  to  tempt  their  cupidity. 

30.  In  the  following  year  (279  B.  C.)  another  band  of  Celts,  estl- 
mated  at  two  hundred  thousand  men,  under  the  guidance  of  their 
principai  Brenn  or  chief,  called  Bren'  nus,  overran  Macedonia  with 
little  resistance,  and  passing  through  Thessaly,  threatened  to  extend 
their  ravages  over  southern  Greece ;  but  the  allied  Grecians,  under 
the  Athenian  general,  Cal'  lipus,  met  them  at  Thermop'  ylae,  and  at 
first  repulsed  them  with  considerable  loss.  Eventually,  however 
the  secret  path  over  the  mountains  was  betrayed  to  the  Celts  as  it 
had  been  to  the  Persian  army  of  Xerses,  and  the  Grecians  were 
forced  to  retreat  A  purt  of  the  barbarian  army,  under  Bren' nus, 
thou  marched  into  Phocis,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  Delphi , 
bttt  th3ir  atrocities  roused  against  them  the  whole  population,  and 
they  found  their  entire  march,  over  roads  mountainous  and  difficult, 

1,  rhe  JIdriat'  it  or  JIadriatie  (now  most  generally  called  the  Out f  of  Venice)  is  t>«t  Inrg« 
um  of  the  Mediter.fciieun  sea  which  lies  between  Italy  and  the  opposite  shores  ot  *Uyr'  la, 
EpitUfl,  and  Greece.  The  southern  portion  of  the  gulf  is  now,  as  anciently,  called  the  I6nian 
§ea.  The  Adriat'  Ic  derived  its  name  from  the  once  flourishing  sea-port  town  of  A'  drla  nortli 
of  tlio  river  Pb^  The  harbor  of  A'  dria  has  long  been  filled  op  by  the  mud  and  other  depodtk 
brought  do«a  by  the  rivers,  and  the  town  is  now  nineteen  miles  inland.    (Map  No.  VIII.) 

S.  Pan^hn.1^  afUarwards  a  Roman  pr^  iuce,  was  north  of  Illyr'  ia,  harin^  the  Danube  for  lit 
nnrtbern  ami  j«s*em  boundary     (Map  No.  VIII  k  IX.) 
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beset  ^i«,h  duemies  burning  for  revenge.  The  invaders  also  suffered 
grcaUy  from  the  cold  and  storms  in  the  defiles  of  the  moun tarns.  It 
was  said  that  the  gods  fought  for  the  sacred  temple,  and  that  an 
earthquake  rent  the  rocks,  and  brought  down  huge  masses  on  tbe 
heads  of  the  assailants.  Certaui  it  is  that  the  invaders,  probably 
acted  upon  by  superstitious  terror,  were  repulsed  and  disheartened. 
Bren'  nus,  who  had  been  wounded  before  Delphi,  is  said  to  have  killed 
himself  in  despair ;  and  only  a  remnant  of  the  barbarians  regained 
their  original  seats  on  the  Adriat'  ic. 

31.  After  the  repulse  of  the  Celts,  Antig'onus.  the  sop  of  Deme- 
triu>s,  was  able  to  gain  possession  of  the  throne  of  Mac'  cdon,  but  he 
foimd  a  formidable  competitor  in  Pyr'  rhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who  re- 
solved to  add  Mac'  edon,  and,  if  possible,  the  whole  of  Greece  to  hia 
own  dominion.  Pyr'  rhus  had  no  sooner  returned  from  his  famous 
expedition  into  Italy,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in 
Roman  history ,<^  than  he  seized  a  pretext  for  declaring  war  against 
Antig'  onus,  and  invaded  Macedonia  with  his  small  army,  (27^  B.  C.) 
the  remnant  of  the  forces  which  he  had  led  against  Rome,  but  which 
he  now  strengthened  with  a  body  of  Celtic  mercenaries.  When 
Antig'  onus  marched  against  him,  many  of  his  troops,  who  had  Uttle 
affection  or  respect  for  their  king,  went  over  to  Pjrr'  rhus,  whose 
celebrated  military  prowess  had  won  their  admiration. 

32.  Antig'  onus  then  retired  into  Southern  Greece,  whither  he 
was  followed  by  Pyr'  rhus,  who  professed  that  the  object  of  his  cxpe 
dition  was  merely  to  restore  the  freedom  of  the  cities  which  were  held 
in  subjection  by  his  rival;  but  when  he  reached  the  borders  of 
Laconia  he  laid  aside  the  mask,  and  began  to  ravage  the  country, 
and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  surprise  Sparta,  which  was  lit- 
tle prepared  for  defence.  He  then  marched  to  Ar'  gos,  whither  he 
had  been  invited  by  one  of  the  rival  leaders  of  the  people,  but  he 
found  Antig'  onus,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force,  encamped  on  one 
of  the  neighboring  heights.  Pyr'  rhus  gained  entrance  into  the  city 
by  night,  through  treachery,  but  at  the  same  time  the  troops  of  Antig'* 
onus  were  admitted  from  an  opposite  quarter — the  citizens  arose  la 
arms^  and  a  fierce  struggle  was  carried  on  in  the  streets  until  day- 
light, when  Pjrr'  rhus  himself  was  slain  (272  B.  C.)  by  the  hand  of  on 
Ar'give  woman,  who,  exasperated  at  seeing  him  about  to  kill  her  son, 
hurled  upon  him  a  ponderous  tile  from  the  house-top  The  grei^ter 
part  of  the  army  of  Pyr' rhus,  chiefly  composed  of  MacedonianBi 

a  See  ^Bge  149. 
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fchen  went  over  to  their  former  sovereign,  who  soon  after  gained  the 
throne  of  Mac'edon,  which  he  held  until  his  death. 

33.  The  death  of  Pyr'  rhus  forms  an  important  epoch  in  Grecian 
history,  as  it  put  an  end  to  the  struggle  for  power  among  Alexander's 
successors  in  the  West,  and  left  the  field  clear  for  the  final  contest 
between  the  liberty  of  Greece  and  the  power  of  Mac'  edon,  which 
was  only  terminated  by  the  ruin  of  both.  When  Antig'onus  re- 
turned to  Mac'  edon,  its  acknowledged  sovereign,  he  cherished  the 
hope  of  ultimately  reducing  all  Greece  to  his  sway,  little  dreaming 
that  the  power  centered  in  a  recent  league  of  a  few  Achaa'  an  citici 
was  destined  to  become  a  formidable  adversary  to  his  house. 

34.  The  AcJut'  an  League  comprised  at  first  twelve  towns  of 
Achaia,  which  were  associated  together  for  mutual  safety,  forming  a 
little  federal  republic — all  the  towns  having  an  equality  m.  xqra  mx 
of  representation  in  the  general  government,  to  which  i-kaoub. 
ill  matters  affecting  the  common  welfare  were  intrusted,  each  town 
at  the  same  time  retaining  the  regulation  of  its  own  domestic  policy. 
The  Achae'  an  league  did  not  become  of  sufficient  political  importance 
to  attract  the  attention  of  Antig'  onus  until  about  twenty  years  after 
the  death  of  Pyr'  rhus,  when  Aratus,  an  exile  from  Sic'  yon,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  band  of  followers,  surprised  the  city  by  night,  and 
without  any  bloodshed  delivered  it  from  the  dominion  of  the  tyrants 
who,  under  Macedonian  protection,  had  long  oppressed  it  with 
despotic  sway.  (251  13.  C.)  Fearful  of  the  hostility  of  Antig'onus, 
Aratus  induced  Sic'  yon  to  join  the  Achae'  an  league,  and  although 
its  power  greatly  exceeded  that  of  any  AcIisb'  an  town,  it  claimed  no 
superiority  of  privilege  over  the  other  members  of  the  confederacy, 
but  obtained  only  one  vote  in  the  general  council  of  the  league ,  a 
precedent  which  was  afterwards  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  admission 
of  other  cities.  Ardtus  received  the  most  distinguished  honors  from 
the  Achas'  ans,  and,  a  few  years  after  the  accession  of  Sic'  yen,  "wat 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  the  confederacy.  (B.  C.  24C.) 

35.  Corinth,  the  key  to  Greece,  having  been  seized  by  a  straiagem 
of  Antig'  onus^  and  its  citadel  occupied  by  a  Macedonian  g&rrison, 
was  rescued  by  a  bold  enterprise  of  Aratus,  and  induced  to  join  the 
league.  (243  B.  C.)  Other  cities  successively  gave  in  their  adhe- 
rence, until  the  confederacy  embraced  nearly  the  whole  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. Although  Athens  did  not  unite  with  it,  yet  Aratus  obtained 
the  withdrawal  of  its  Macedonian  garrison.  Sparta  opposed  the 
Ua^ae — induced   Ar'gos  and  Corinth  to  withdraw  from  it — and  by 
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her  cmccesses  over  the  Achae'  ans,  eventually  luduced  tLem  to  call  id 
the  aid  of  the  Macedonians,  their  former  enemies. 

36.  Antig'  onus  II.,  readily  embracing  the  opportunity  of  restor 
ing  the  influence  of  his  family  in  Southern  Greece,  marched  against 
the  Lacedaemonians,  over  whom  he  obtained  a  decisive  victory, 
which  placed  Sparta  at  his  mercy.  But  he  used  his  victory  moder 
ately,  and  granted  the  Spartans  peace  on  liberal  terms.  On  hii 
death,  which  occurred  soon  after,  he  was  succeeded  on  the  throDf 
<jf  Mac'  edon  by  his  nephew  and  adopted  son,  Philip  III.  a  youth  of 
only  seventeen. 

37.  The  -^tolians,'  the  rudest  of  the  Grecian  tribes,  who  had 
acquired  the  character  of  a  nation  of  freebooters  and  pirates,  had* 
at  this  time  formed  a  league  similar  to  the  Achae'  an,  and  counting 
on  the  inexperience  of  the  youthful  Philip,  and  the  weakness  of  the 
Achae'  ans,  began  a  series  of  unprovoked  aggressions  on  the  sur- 
rounding States.  The  Messenians,  whc^e  territory  they  had  invaded 
by  way  of  the  western  coast  of  the  Peloponnesuf«,  called  upon  the 
Achae'  ans  for  assistance,  but  Aratas,  going  to  their  relief,  was  attack- 
ed unexpectedly,  and  defeated.  Soon  after,  the  youthful  Philip  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Achae'  an  League,  when  a  general  war  be- 
gan between  the  Macedonians,  Achae' ans,  and  their  confederates, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  JEtolians,  who  were  aided  by  the  Spartans 
and  E'  leans,  en  the  other. 

38.  The  war  continued  four  years,  and  was  conducted  with  grer*t 
cruelty  and  obstinacy  on  both  sides ;  but  Philip  and  the  Achae'  ana 
were  on  the  whole  successful,  and  the  iEtolians  and  their  allies  be- 
came desirous  of  peace,  while  new  and  ambitious  views  more  eagerly 
inclined  Philip  to  put  an  end  to  the  unprofitable  contest.  At  this 
time  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans  were  contending  for  raa&tery 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  Philip  began  to  view  the  struggle  eh 

,  one  in  which  an  alliance  with  one  of  the  parties  would  be  desirable^ 
by  opening  to  himself  prospects  of  future  conquest  and  glory.  By 
tiding  with  the  Carthaginian?  who  were  the  most  distant  party,  and 
from  whom  he  would  have  less  to  fear  than  from  the  Ronk&nr),  he 
hoped  to  be  able  eventually  to  insure  to  himself  the  sovereignty  of 
all  Greece,  and  to  make  additions  to  Macedonia  on  the  side  of  Italy. 
He  therefore  proposed  terms  of  peace  to  the  ^tolians ;  and  a  treaty 

1.  JEtdlia  was  a  country  of  Northern  Greece,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Thes'  sa^y,  on  Um 
aiwt  by  IKiria,  Phocls,  and  Lucris,  on  the  south  by  the  CorintUian  Gulf,  and  ou  the  west  bj 
Acam&nia.  It  was  hi  general  a  rough  and  mountainous  country,  althougt  seme  <  '  the  vtll^j* 
were  remarkable  for  their  ferttlity.    {Map  No.  I.) 
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was  concluded  at  Naupac'  tui,  which  left  all  the  parties  la  th«  ^rar  in 
the  injoyment  of  their  respectivd  possessions.  (217  B  C.) 

39.  After  the  great  battle  of  Can'  nsB,^  which  seemed  to  have  ex- 
tinguished the  last  hopes  of  Rome,  Philip  sent  envoys  to  Ilannibal, 
the  Carthaginian  general,  and  concladed  with  him  a  treaty  of  strict 
alliance.  He  next  sailed  with  a  small  fleet  up  the  Adriat'  ic,  and 
while  besieging  AppoUonia/  a  town  in  lUyr'  ia,  was  met  and  defeated 
by  the  Koman  praetor,  M.  Valerius,  who  had  been  sent  to  succor 
the  lUyr'ians.  (215  B.  C.)  Philip  was  forced  to  burn  his  shipsi 
ind  retreat  over  land  to  Macedonia,  leaving  his  baggage,  and  tba 
arms  of  many  of  his  troops,  in  the  enemy ^s  hands.  Such  was  tho 
unfortunate  issue  of  his  first  encounter  with  the  Roman  soldiery. 

40.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Macedonia,  finding  Aratus  in  the 
way  of  his  projects  against  the  liberties  of  Southern  Greece,  he 
contrived  to  have  the  old  general  removed  by  slow  poison  ; — ^a  crime 
which  filled  all  Greece  with  horror  and  indignation.  In  the  mean- 
time,  the  Romans,  while  recovering  ground  in  Italy,  contrived  to 
keep  Philip  busy  at  home,  by  inciting  the  ^tolians  to  violato  thd 
recent  treaty,  and  inducing  Sparta  and  E'  lis  to  join  in  a  war  against 
Mac'edon.  Still  Philip,  supported  for  awhile  by  the  Achaa'ans, 
under  their  renowned  leader,  Philopoe'  men,  maintained  his  ground, 
until,  first,  the  Athenians,  no  longer  able  to  protect  thnir  fallen  for- 
tunes, solicited  aid  from  the  Romans ;  and  finally,  the  Achas'  ant 
themselves,  being  divided  into  factions,  accepted  terms  of  peace. 

41.  Philip  continued  to  struggle  against  his  increasing  enemies, 
until,  being  defeated  in  a  great  battle  with  the  Romans,**  he  pur- 
chaiBed  peace  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  greater  part  of  his  navy,  the 
pa3rment  of  a  tribute,  and  the  resignation  of  his  supremacy  over  the 
Grecian  States.  At  the  celebration  of  the  Isth'  mian  games  at 
Corinth  the  terms  of  the  Roman  senate  were  made  known  to  the 
Grecians,  who  received,  with  the  height  of  exultation,  the  pro<5lama- 
tiou  that  the  independence  of  Greece  was  restored,  under  th^  au 
spices  of  the  Roman  arms.  (196  B.  C.) 

42.  Probably  nothing  was  farther  from  the  intention  of  the  Roman 
senate  than  to  allow  the  Grecian  States  to  regain  their  ancient  power 
and  sovereignty,  and  it  was  sufficient  to  damp  the  joy  of  the  more 

1.  Jipoll6nia  was  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  ihe  river  A6us  (now  Vojutza)  near  IM 
noatl .  Its  rains  still  retain  the  name  of  Potlinu  ApoHonia  was  fottnd<^  by  a  colony  Yo« 
IVviinl  b  and  Corcyra,  and,  according  to  Strabo,  was  renowned  for  the  wisdom  of  its  h  wa. 

a.  8m  p.  156.  b.  Battle  of  QynocephaI»,  197  B.  a    See  p  161 
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ocmeideratc  that  the  boon  of  freedom  which  Rome  affected  to  bestow 
was  tendered  by  a  master  who  could  resume  it  at  his  pleasure.  At 
the  first  opportunity  of  interference,  therefore,  which  opened  to  the 
Romans,  the  JEtolians,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Antiochus, 
kmg  of  Syria,  the  enemy  of  Rome,  were  reduced  to  poverty  and  de- 
prived of  their  independence.  At  a  later  period  Per'  sous,  the  sue- 
oessor  of  Philip  on  the  throne  of  Mac'  edon,  being  driven  into  a  war 
by  Roman  ambition,  finally  lost  his  kingdom  in  the  battle  of  Pyd'  na,* 
in  which  twenty  thousand  Macedonians  were  slain,  and  ten  thousand 
taken  prisoners,  while  the  Roman  army,  commanded  by  Lucius 
^mil'ius  Paulus,  lost  scarcely  a  hundred  men.  (168  B.  C.)  The 
Macedonian  monarchy  was  extinguished,  and  Per'  sous  himself,  a 
wanderer  from  his  country,  was  taken  prisoner  in  an  island  of  the 
^'gean,  and  conveyed  to  Rome  to  grace  the  triumph  of  the  con- 
queror. 

43.  Soon  after  the  fall  of  Per'  sens,  the  Achae'  ans  were  charged 
with  having  aided  him  in  the  war  against  Rome,  and,  without  a 
shadow  of  proof,  one  thousand  of  their  worthiest  citizens,  among 
whom  was  the  historian  Polyb'  ius,  were  sent  to  Rome  to  prove  their 
innocence  of  this  charge  before  a  Roman  tribunal  (167  B.  C.) 
Here  they  were  detained  seventeen  years  without  being  able  to  obtain 
a  hearing,  when  three  hundred  of  the  number,  the  only  surviving 
remnant  of  the  thousand,  were  finally  restored  to  their  country.  The 
exiles  returned,  burning  with  vengeance  against  the  Romans ;  oHier 
causes  of  animosity  arose;  and  when  a  Roman  embassy,  sent  to 
Corinth,  declared  the  will  of  the  Roman  senate  that  the  Ach»'  an 
League  should  be  reduced  to  its  original  limits,  a  popular  tiHiMli 
aldose,  and  the  Roman  ambassadors  were  publicly  insulted. 

44.  War  soon  followed.  The  Achse'  ans  and  their  allies  wexe  de- 
feated by  the  consul  Mum'  mius  near  Corinth,  and  that  city,  then  the 
richest  in  Greece,  after  being  plundered  of  its  treasures,  was  con- 
ilgncd  to  the  flames.  The  last  blow  to  the  liberties  of  the  Hellenio 
race  had  been  struck,  and  all  Greeee,  as  far  as  Ep/rus  and  Maoedo- 
nia,  now  become  a  Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  Acliaia. 
(146  B.  C.)  "  The  end  of  the  Achae'  an  war,"  says  Thirwall,  "  was 
the  last  stage  of  the  lingering  process  by  which  Rome  enclosed  hor 
victim  in  the  coils  of  her  insidious  diplomacy,  covered  it  with  the 

1.  Tyi'  na  was  a  city  near  the  south-eastem  extreinity  of  Macedonia,  on  the  western  shore  of 
Ihe  Themiaic  Gilf,  (n<  v  Gulf  of  Soloniki.)  Tlie  ancient  Pydna  is  now  called  Kidrot,  Dr 
Clarke  obsen  ed  here  a  vast  mound  of  curth,  wliich  he  considered,  with  much  probability,  m 
ikarkiug  <fa8  lite  of  the  great  battle  fotigbt  there  by  the  Romans  and  !\TaiDcd6iuaiM.   (Jlfo^  No.  L; 
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alimo  of  Iier  sycophants  and  hirelings,  crush^  it  wl.6n  it  began  to 
itmggle,  and  then  calmly  preyed  upon  its  vitals.^' 

45.  W  i  have  now  arrived  4it  the  proper  termination  of  Orcoian 
history.  Niebuhr  has  remarked,  that,  "  as  rivers  flow  into  the  sea, 
so  does  the  history  of  all  the  nations,  known  to  have  existed  pre- 
Tioasly  in  the  regions  around  the  Mediterranean,  terjuinate  in  (hat 
9f  Rome."  Henceforward,  then,  the  history  of  Greece  becomes  in 
rolyed  in  the  changing  fortunes  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  whose  oarlf 
annals  we  shall  now  return,  after  a  brief  notice  of  the  cotemporary 
history  of  surrounding  nations.  With  the  loss  of  her  liberties  the 
glory  of  Greece  had  passed  away.  Her  population  had  been  gradu- 
ally diminishing  since  the  period  of  the  Persian  wars ;  and  from  the 
epoch  of  the  Roman  conipest  the  spirit  of  the  nation  sunk  into  do 
spondency,  and  the  energies  of  the  people  gradually  wasted,  until,  no 
later  than  the  days  of  Strabo,*  Greece  existed  only  in  the  remembrance 
of  the  past.  Then,  many  of  her  cities  were  desolate,  or  had  sunk  to 
insignificant  villages,  while  Athens  alone  maintained  her  renown  for 
philosophy  and  the  arts,  and  became  the  instructor  of  her  conquer- 
ors ; — large  tracts  of  land,  once  devoted  to  tillage,  were  either  barren 
or  had  been  converted  into  pastures  for  sheep,  and  vast  herds  of 
cattle;  while  the  rapacity  of  Roman  governors  had  inflicted  upon 
tfao  sparse  population  impoverishment  and  ruin. 

COTEMPORARY  HISTORY:  490  to  146  B.  C. 

1.  Of  the  ootemporary  annals  of  other  nations  during  the  authentio 
period  of  Grecian  history,  there  is  little  of  importance  to  be  nar 
rated  beyond  what  will  be  found  connected  with  Roman  affairs  in  a 
■absequent  chapter ;  although  the  Grecian  cities  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Oyrenaica,  considered  not  as  dependent  colonies  of  the  parent  State,  but 
as  separate  powers,  will  require  some  further  notice.     Of  the  hietory 
of  Uie  Modes  and  Persians  we  have  already  given  the  most  interesting 
portion.     Of  Egyptian  history  little  is  known,  beyond  what  has  been 
narrated,  until  the  beginning  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptol'  emies  (30 1 
B.  C.,)  and  of  the  events  from  that  period  down  to  the  time  of  Ra 
man  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Eg3rpt,  we  have  room  for  only  ocoa 
sionai  notices,  as  connected  with  the  more  important    i.  nrstoRT 
histories  of  other  nations.     Of  the  civil  annals  of  the  o'  f hr  jew*. 
Jews  we  shall  give  a  brief  sketch,  so  as  to  continue,  from  a  preced 

1*  Wrak0  mm  a  eolebral«fl  geographer,  bora  at  Am4»ia  in  PoBtuii  af  »o^t  the  year  M  B.  C. 
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ing  chapter,  the  history  of  Judea  down  to  the  time  when  that  country 
became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

2  It  has  been  stated  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  second  temple  of 
Jerusalem  was  completed  during  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystas'pes, 
about  twenty-five  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  war  between 
the  Greeks  and  Persians.  During  the  following  reign  of  Xerxes,  the 
Jews  appear  to  have  been  treated  by  their  masters  with  respect,  and 
also  during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerx'  es  Longimini3£ 
who  had  taken  for  his  second  wife  a  Jewish  damsel  named  Esther 
the  niece  of  the  Jew  Mor'  decai,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  palaco. 
The  story  of  Haman,  the  wicked  minister  of  the  king,  is  doubtless 
familiar  to  all  our  readers.  After  the  Jews  had  been  delivered  from 
the  wanton  malice  of  Haman,  Nehemiah,  also  an  officer  in  the  king's 
palace,  obtained  for  them  permission  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  the  holy 
city,  and  was  appointed  governor  over  Judea.  With  the  close  of 
the  administration  of  Nehemiah  the  annals  embraced  in  the  Old 
Testament  end,  and  what  farther  reliable  information  we  possess  of 
the  history  of  the  Jews  down  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest  is 
mostly  derived  from  Josephus. 

3.  After  Nehemiah,  Judea  was  joined  to  the  satrapy  of  Syria,  al- 
though the  internal  government  was  still  administered  by  the  high 
priests,  under  the  general  superintendence  of  Persian  officers — the 
people  remaining  quiet  under  the  Persian  government.  After  the 
division  of  the  vast  empire  of  Alexander  among  his  generals,  Judea, 
lying  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  being  coveted  by  the  monarchs 
of  both,  suffered  greatly  from  the  wars  which  they  carried  on  against 
each  other.  At  one  time  the  Egyptian  monarch,  Ptol'  emy  Soter, 
having  invaded  the  country,  stormed  Jerusalem  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
when  the  Jews,  from  superstitious  motives,  would  not  defend  their 
eity,  and  transported  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  population  to 
Egypt, — apparently,  however,  as  colonists,  rather  than  as  prisoners. 

4.  During  the  reigns  of  Ptol'emy  Soter,  Ptol'  emy  PhiladeF  phus» 
Ptol'  emy  Euer'  getes,  and  Ptol'  emy  Philop'  ater,  Judea  remained 
subject  to  Egypt,  but  was  lost  by  Ptol'  emy  Epiph'  anes.  Ptol'  emy 
Philadel'  phus,  by  his  generous  treatment  of  the  Jews,  induced  large 
numbers  of  them  to  settle  in  Egypt.  He  was  an  eminent  patron  of 
learning,  and  caused  the  septuagiut  translation  of  the  scriptures  tc  be 
made,  and  a  copy  to  be  deposited  in  the  famous  library  which  he  es- 
tablished at  Alexandria.  On  the  accession  of  Ptol'  emy  Epiph'  aaos 
to  the  throne,  (204  B.  C.)  at  the  age  of  only  five  years,  Ai-tioshaa 
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fclie  Great,  king  of  Syria,  easily  persuaded  the  Jewd  to  place  tLem 
selves  under  his  rule,  and  in  return  for  their  confidence  in  him  ho 
inferred  such  favors  upon  Jerusalem  as  he  knew  were  best  calculated 
lo  win  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

5.  Antiochus  Epiph'  anes,  the  successor  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
having  invaded  Egypt,  a  false  rumor  of  his  death  was  brought  to 
Jerusalem,  whereupon  a  civil  war  broke  out  between  two  factions  of 
the  Jews  who  had  long  been  quarrelling  about  the  office  of  the  high 
priesthood.  The  tumult  was  quelled  by  the  return  of  Antiochus, 
who,  exasperated  on  learning  that  the  Jews  had  made  public  rejoio- 
tngs  at  his  supposed  death,  marched  against  Jerusalem,  which  ha 
plundered,  as  if  he  had  taken  it  by  storm  from  an  ei-c-my.  { 169  B.  C.) 
He  even  despoiled  tlie  temple  of  its  holy  vessels,  and  carried  off  the 
treasures  of  the  nation  collected  there.  Two  yeai  d  later  he  attempted 
to  carry  out  the  plan  of  reducing  the  various  religious  systems  of  his 
empire  to  one  single  profession,  that  of  the  Grecian  polytheism.  He 
polluted  the  altar  of  the  temple — ^put  a  stop  to  the  dftily  sacrifice- 
to  the  great  festivals— to  the  rite  of  circumcision — burned  the  copies 
ol  the  law — and  commanded  that  the  temple  itself  should  be  convert- 
ed into  an  edifice  sacred  to  the  Olympian  Jupiter. 

6.  These  acts,  and  the  insolent  cruelties  with  which  they  were  ac- 
companied, met  with  a  fierce  and  desperate  resistance  from  the  brave 
&mily  of  the  Mac'  cabees,*  or  Asmoneans,  who,  under  their  heroic 
leader  Judas,  first  fled  to  the  wilderness,  and  the  caves  of  the  moun- 
tians,  where  they  were  joined  by  numerous  bands  of  their  exasperated 
countrymen,  who,  ere  long,  began  to  look  upon  Judas  as  an  instru 
ment  appointed  by  heaven  for  their  deliverance.  Thoroughly  ao 
quainted  with  every  impregnable  cliff  and  defile  of  his  mountain 
land,  Judas  was  successful  in  every  encounter  in  which  he  ohose  to 
fsngage  with  the  Syrians : — ^by  rapid  assaults  he  made  himself  master 
of  many  fortified  places,  and  within  three  years  after  the  pollutioft 
of  the  temple  he  had  driven  out  of  Judea  four  generals  at  the  head 
of  large  and  regular  armies.  He  then  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  and 
although  a  fortress  in  the  lower  city  was  still  held  by  a  Syrian  garri> 
son,  he  restored  the  walls  and  doors  of  the  temple,  caused  the  daily 
sacrifice  to  be  renewed,  and  proclaimed  a  solemn  festival  of  oight  days 
OD  the  joy&l  occasion. 

ft.  The  appellation  i  f  Mac'  eabees  was  given  them  (torn  the  initial  letters  of  tae  Utxt  displ^ytd 
Ml  their  standard,  which  was,  Jtft  Chamoka  Baalim^  Jahok!  **  Wlo  is  like  unto  (Kae  am^nii 
•lie  godS|  O  Lcrd  r~flrom  Txod.  xt.  1L 
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7  The  war  with  Syria  continued  during  the  briuf  reign  of  Uio 
youthful  son  of  Antiochus  Epiph'  anes,  and  was  extended  into  the 
subsequent  reign  of  Demetrius  Soter,  (B.  C.  162,)  who  sent  two 
powerful  armies  into  Judea,  the  first  of  which  was  defeated  in  the 
defile  of  Bethoron,*  and  its  general  slain.  Another  army  was  more 
successful,  and  Judas  himself  fell,  after  having  destroyed  a  multi- 
tude of  his  enemies ;  but  his  body  was  recovered,  and  he  was  buried 
in  the  tomb  of  his  fathers.  "  And  all  Israel  mourned  him  with  a 
great  mourning,  and  sorrowed  many  days,  and  said,  How  is  Uie 
mighty  fallen  that  saved  Israel" 

8.  After  the  death  of  Judas  a  time  of  great  tribulation  followed; 
the  Syrians  became  masters  of  the  country,  and  Jonathan,  the  brother 
of  Judas,  the  new  leader  of  the  patriotic  band,  was  obliged  to  retire 
to  the  mountains,  where  he  maintained  himself  two  years,  while  the 
cities  were  occupied  by  Syrian  garrisons.  Eventually,  during  the 
changing  revolutions  in  the  Syrian  empire  itself,  Jonathan  was  en- 
abled to  establish  himself  in  the  priesthood,  and  under  his  adminis- 
tration Judea  again  became  a  flourishing  State.  Being  at  length 
treacherously  murdered  by  one  of  the  Syrian  kings,  (B.  C.  143,)  his 
brother  Simon  succeeded  to  the  priesthood,  and  during  the  seven 
years  in  which  he  judged  Israel,  general  prosperity  prevailed  through- 
out the  land.  "  The  husbandmen  tilled  the  field  in  peace,  and  the 
earth  gave  forth  her  crops,  and  the  trees  of  the  plain  their  fruits. 
The  old  men  sat  in  the  streets ;  all  talked  together  of  their  blessings, 
and  the  young  men  put  on  the  glory  and  the  harness  of  war." 

9.  The  remaming  history  of  the  Jews,  from  the  time  of  Simon 
down  to  the  formation  of  Judea  into  a  Koman  province,  is  mostly 
occupied  with  domestic  commotions,  whose  details  would  possess 
little  interest  for  the  general  reader.  The  circumstances  which 
placed  Judea  under  the  sway  of  the  Romans  will  be  found  dettilod 
in  their  connection  with  Roman  history. 

10.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  "authentic  period"  of  Gnm&n 
history,  various  circumstances,  such  as  the  deiiire  of  adventure  com 

n.  GRECIAN  mercial  interests,  and,  not  unfrequently,  civil  disseneion 

COLONIES,    at  home,  led  to  the  planting  of  Grrecian  colonies  on  many 

distant  03asts  of  the  Mediterranean.     Those  of  Thrace,  Mac'  edon^ 

in  1  Asia-Minor,  wore  ever  intimately  connected  with  Greece  proper, 

b  whose  general  history  theirs  is  embraced ;  but  the  Greek  citiet 

1.  Bethiron  was  a  village  about  ten  miles  north-west  fh>iii  JerusalenL 
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of  Italy,  Sicil} ,  and  Cyrendica,  were  too  far  removed  from  the  drama 
(hat  was  enacting  around  the  shores  of  the  ^'gean  to  be  more  than 
occasionally  and  temporarily  affected  by  the  changing  fortunes  of  the 
parent  States.  Nevertheless,  a  brief  notice  of  those  distant  settle- 
ments that  eventually  rivalled  even  Athens  and  Sparta  in  power  and 
resources,  cannot  be  uninteresting,  and  it  will  serve  to  give  the  reader 
more  accurate  views,  than  he  would  otherwise  possess,  of  the  ext«nl 
and  importance  of  the  field  of  Grecian  history. 

11.  At  an  early  period  the  shores  of  southern  Italy  and  Sicil 
were  peopled  by  Greeks*  and  so  numerous  and  powerful  did  the 
Grecian  cities  in  those  countries  become,  that  the  whole  were  comprised 
by   Strabo  and   others   under   the   appellation   Ma^na   m,  magna 
G-rcecia  or  "Great  Greece" — an  appi'opriate  name  for  a     gkmcia, 
region  containing  many  cities  far  superior  in  size  and  population  lo 
any  in  Greece  itself     The  earliest  of  these  distant  Grecian  settle- 
ments appear  to  have  been  made  at  Cnraae,*  and  Neap'olis,'  on  the 
western  coast  of  Italy,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century 
Nax'  OS,*  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  was  founded  about  the  year 
7^5  B.  C. ;  and  in  the  following  year  some  Corinthians  laid  the 
foundation  of  Syracuse.     Gela,*  on  the  western  coast  of  the  island, 
and  Messana*  on  the  strait  between  Italy  and  Sicily,  were  founded 

I.  Cktme,  a  ctty  of  CSfunpnniR,  on  the  western  coast  of  Itnly,  a  short  distance  north-west  flpom 
NeapoHs,  and  about  a  hundred  and  ten  miles  south-east  ftom  Rome,  is  supposed  to  have  beoc 
founded  by  a  Greciun  colony  from  Euboe'  a  about  the  year  ltK>0  R.  C.  Cumie  was  built  on  a 
rocky  hill  washed  by  the  sea ;  and  the  same  name  is  still  applied  to  the  ruins  that  lie  scattered 
around  its  base.  Some  of  the  most  splendid  fictions  of  Virgil  relate  to  the  Cumtean  Sibyl, 
whose  cave,  hewn  out  of  solid  rock,  actually  existed  on  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Cumse.  {Mup 
No.  VHl.) 

S.  ^enp'  olis,  (a  Greek  word  meaning  the  new  city^)  now  called  Naples,  was  foundeJ  by 
eolony  from  Cumie.    It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  in  the  immodta;€ 
vicinity  of  Mount  Vesu>iu8,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  miles  south-east  from  Rome.    (M»f 
No.  Vlll.) 

3.  Xax' Of  was  north-east  from  Mount  iEtna,  and  about  equi-distant  fW>m  Messina  and 
Oat'  ana.  Nax'  os  was  twice  destroyed ;  first  by  Dionysius  tlie  Elder,  and  afterwards  by  tb( 
Hculi ;  aaer  which  Tauromenium  was  built  on  its  site.  The  modem  Ttturmtna  oecupiea  th( 
•Ite  of  ;be  ancient  city.    (Map  No.  VII f.) 

4.  Qila  was  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  a  short  distance  fh>m  the  sea,  on  a  river  o  tht 
wme  imme,  and  about  sixty  miles  west  fVom  Syracuse.  On  the  aite  of  the  a&a  int  city  stuxlo 
the  modem  Terra  A*ooa.    (Jfap  No.  VIII.) 

5.  MeaaAna^  still  a  city  of  considerable  extent  under  the  name  of  Jllessinoj  was  situated  at 
the  nortb.east«ni  extremity  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  on  the  wtnut  of  its  own  name.  It  was  r» 
garded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  key  of  tiie  island,  hut  the  circumstance  of  its  commanding  positioa 
always  made  t  a  tempting  prize  to  the  ambitious  and  powerful  neighboring  princes.  It  unde^ 
went  a  great  variety  of  changes,  under  the  power  of  the  Syraciisans,  Garthaginiana,  and  R» 
maiM.  It  was  treacherously  seized  by  the  Mamertini,  (see  p.  1S2)  who  slew  ttte  males,  and  took 
the  wives  and  diildren  as  their  property,  and  called  the  city  Mamertina.  Fir^Uy,  a  portion  ol 
tie  Inhabilants  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  and  thus  began  the  flnt  Pu^e  «ttr.    <*M5  B.  C 
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■oon  aftor.  Agrigen'  turn,*  on  the  south-westom  coast,  was  founded 
about  a  century  later. 

12.  In  the  meantime  the  Greek  cities  Sjb'aris,  Crotona,*  and 
Taren'  turn,*  had  been  planted,  and  had  rapidly  grown  to  power  and 
opulence,  on  the  soutli-eastem  coast  of  Italy.  The  territorial  do- 
minions of  Syb'  aris  and  Crot()na  extended  across  the  peninsula  from 
sea  to  sea.  The  former  possessed  twenty-five  dependent  towns,  and 
ruled  over  four  distinct  tribes  or  nations.  The  territories  of  Croton* 
were  still  more  extensive.  These  two  Grecian  States  were  at  the 
maximum  of  their  power  about  the  year  560  B.  C. — the  time  of  the 
accession  of  Pisis'  tratus  at  Athens ;  but  they  quarrelled  with  each 
other,  and  the  result  of  the  fatal  contest  was  the  ruin  of  SyV  aris, 
510  B.  C.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Pyr'rhus,  (see 
p.  149.)  Crotona  was  still  a  considerable  city,  extending  on  both  sides 
of  the  -^sarus,  and  its  walls  embracing  a  circumference  of  twelve 
miles.  Taren'  tum  was  formed  by  a  colony  from  Sparta  about  the 
year  707. — soon  after  the  first  Messenian  war.  No  details  of  its  his- 
tory during  the  first  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  of  its  existence 

*The  modem  city  has  a  most  imposing  appearance  ftrim  the  sea,  forming  a  flne  circular 
sweep  about  two  miles  in  length  on  the  west  shore  of  its  magniflcent  harbor,  fh>m  whiob  It 
rises  in  the  Torm  of  nn  amphitheatre ;  and  being  built  of  white  stone,  it  strikingly  contrasti 
with  the  (larlc  fronts  that  cover  the  forests  in  the  background."    (Map  No.  VIII.) 

1.  Agrigen'  inm  was  sitofllied  near  the  soulhem  shore  of  Sicily,  about  midway  of  the  island. 
Next  to  Syracuse  it  was  not  only  one  of  the  largest  and  most  famous  cities  of  Sicily,  but  of  the 
ancient  world ;  and  its  ruins  are  still  imposingly  grand  and  magnifloent.  The  modern  town 
of  Oirgenti  lies  adjacent  u>  the  ruins,  fh>m  which  it  is  separated  by  the  small  river  Arcagaa 
(Map  Nu.  VIII.) 

S.  Syb'  oris  was  •  city  of  south-eastern  Italy  on  the  Tarentine  Gulf.  CrotSna  was  about 
seventy  miles  south  of  it  Pythogoras  resided  at  Crot6na  during  the  Utter  years  of  his  life ; 
and  Milo,  the  most  celebrated  athlete  of  antiquity,  was  a  native  of  that  city.  The  Sybaritoi 
were  noted  for  the  excess  to  which  they  carried  the  refinementji  of  luxury  and  sensuality.—— 
He  events  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  Syb'  aris,  about  510  B.  C,  are  thus  related.  A 
damocratical  party,  having  gained  the  ascendancy  at  Syb'  aris,  expelled  five  hund  ed  of  the 
principal  citizens,  who  sought  refUge  at  Crotona.  The  latter  reAising,  by  the  advice  of  Pythar 
goras,  to  give  up  the  fligitives,  a  w:ir  ensued.  Milo  led  out  the  Orotoniats,  en  thousand  in 
number,  who  were  met  by  three  hundred  thousand  Syb'  arites ;  but  the  former  gHinod  a  com* 
plete  victory,  atad  then,  marching  immediately  to  Syb'  aris,  totally  destroyed  the  city.  <«M^f 
No.  VIII.) 

3.  Taren'  tam,  the  emporium  of  the  Greek  towns  of  Italy,  was  an  important  ocmmereiA 
city  near  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name.  It  stood  on  what  was  formerly  as  isthmuii 
>iut  which  is  now  an  island,  separating  the  gulf  fK>ni  an  inner  bay  fifteen  or  rixteeu  miles  in 
efrcumferenoe.  The  early  Tarontines  were  noted  for  their  military  skill  and  prowess,  and  for 
the  cultivation  of  literature  and  the  arts  ;  but  their  wealth  and  abundance  so  enervated  their 
minds  and  bodies,  and  comipted  their  morals,  that  even  the  neighboring  barbariaiis,  who  ht'^ 
hated  and  feared,  learned  eventually  to  dehpise  thom.  The  Tarentinus  fell  an  easy  prey  to  tne 
Romans,  after  Pyrrhus  had  withdrawn  fh>m  Italy.  (See  p.  130.)  Tlie  modem  town  >f  Toranto, 
containing  a  population  of  about  eighteen  tbousand  inhabitants,  oci  «i4e6  the  lite  of  the  aocla/ 
city,    f  Wii>  MOk  Vm.) 
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are  known  to  us ;  but  in  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  the  larontinei 
etand  foremost  among  the  Italian  Greeks. 

13.  Daring  the  first  two  centuries  after  the  founding  of  Naz'os  ii 
Sicily,  Grecian  settlements  were  extended  oyer  the  eastern,  southern, 
and  western  sides  of  the  island,  while  Him'  era*  was  the  only  Gre- 
elan  town  on  the  northern  coast.  These  two  hundred  years  were  a 
period  of  prosperity  among  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  who  did  not  yet  ex- 
tend their  residences  over  the  island,  but  dwelt  chiefly  in  fortifie 
tcwns,  and  exercised  authority  over  the  surrounding  native  popula 
tion,  which  gradually  became  assimilated  in  manners,  language,  and 
religion,  to  the  higher  civilization  of  the  Greeks.  During  the  sixth 
century  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  and 
southern  Italy  were  among  the  most  powerful  and  flourishing  that 
bore  the  Hellenic  name.  Gela  and  Agrigen'  tum,  on  the  south  side 
of  Sicily,  had  then  become  the  most  prominent  of  the  independent 
Sicilian  governments ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  we 
find  Gelo,  a  despot,  or  self-constituted  ruler  of  the  former  city,  sub- 
jeetmg  other  towns  to  his  authority,  and  finally  obtaining  possession 
of  Syracuse,  which  he  made  the  seat  of  his  empire,  (485  B.  0.) 
leaving  Gela  to  be  governed  by  his  brother  Hiero,  the  first  Sicilian 
ruler  of  that  name. 

14.  Gelo  strengthened  the  fortifications  and  greatly  enlarged  the 
limits  of  Syracuse,  while,  to  occupy  the  enlarged  space,  he  dis- 
mantled many  of  the  surrounding  towns,  and  transported  their  inhab- 
itants to  his  new  capital,  which  now  became,  not  only  the  first  city 
in  Sicily,  but,  according  to  Herod'  otus,  superior  to  any  other.  Helle- 
nic power;  for  we  are  told  that  when,  in  481  B.  C,  the  Corinthiana 
solicited  aid  from  Gelo  to  resist  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  the  Syracu- 
Bans  could  offer  twenty  thousand  heavy  armed  soldiers,  and,  m  all,  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  besides  furnishing  provisions  for  the 
entire  Grecian  host  so  long  as  the  war  might  last ;  but  as  Gelo  do- 
marded  to  be  constituted  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Greeks  in 
the  war  against  the  Persians,  the  terms  were  not  agreed  to. 

15.  During  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  a  formidable  Car- 
thaginian force  under  Hamil'  car,  said  to  consist  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  lauded  at  Panor'  mus,'  a  Carthaginian  sea-port  on  the 


1.  ^tm' era  was  on  the  norther  i  coast  of  Sicily,  near  the  raouth  of  the  river  of  the 
BUM,  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  north-west  fh)m  Syracuse.    The  modem  town  of  Termsm, 
■t  the  mouth  of  the  river  Leohard< ,  occupies  the  site  of  the  andcnt  city.    {Majt  Nd.  VIILI 

%  Pm$kor^  MM,  supposef^  to  have  been  flrst  settled  by  Pb<BniciaaB,  was  in  the  aorta  westew 
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northern  caAst  of  the  island,  and  proceeded  to  attack  the  Greek  city 
of  Him' era.  (480  B.  C.)  Gelo,  at  the  head  of  fiftyfitc  thousand 
men,  marched  to  the  aid  of  his  brethren ;  and  in  a  general  battle 
which  ensued,  the  entire  Carthaginian  force  was  destroyed,  or  com 
pelled  to  surrender,  Hamil'  car  himself  being  numbered  among  thtf 
slain.  The  victory  of  Him'  era  procured  for  Sicily  immunity  from 
foreign  war,  while  at  the  same  time  the  defeat  of  Xerxes  at  Sal'  amis 
dispelled  the  terrific  cloud  that  overhung  the  Greeks  in  that  quarter. 

16.  On  the  death  of  Gelo,  a  year  after  the  battle  of  Him'  era,  the 
government  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  brother  Hiero,  a  man  whose 
many  gi-eat  and  noble  qualities  were  alloyed  by  insatiable  cupidity 
and  ambition.  The  power  of  Hiero,  not  inferior  to  that  of  Gelo, 
was  probably  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Grecian  ruler  of  that 
period.  Hiero  aided  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy  against  the  Carthagi- 
nian and  Tyrrhenian  fleets ;  he  founded  the  city  of  JEt'  na,*  and 
added  other  cities  to  his  government.  He  died  after  a  reign  of  ten 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Thrasybiilis,  whose  cruelties 
led  to  his  speedy  dethronement,  which  was  followed,  not  only  by  the 
extinction  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty  at  Syracuse,  but  by  an  extensive 
revolutioa  in  the  other  Sicilian  cities,  resulting,  after  many  years  of 
civil  dissensions,  in  the  expulsion  of  the  other  despots  who  had  relied 
for  protection  on  the  great  despot  of  Syracuse,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  governments  more  or  less  democratical  throughout  the 
island. 

17.  The  Gelonian  dynasty  had  stripped  of  their  possessions,  and 
banished,  great  numbers  of  citizens,  whose  places  were  filled  by,  for- 
eign mercenaries ;  but  the  popular  revolution  reversed  many  of  these 
proceedings,  and  restored  the  exiles;  although,  in  the  end,  adherent! 
of  the  expelled  dynasty  were  allowed  to  settle  partly  in  the  territory 
of  Messana^  and  partly  in  Kamarina.'  After  the  commotions  at 
tendant  on  these  changes  had  subsided,  prosperity  again  dawned  on 


art  of  Sicily,  and  had  a  good  and  capacious  harbor.  It  early  passed  into  the  bands  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  was  their  stronghold  in  Magna  Gnecia.  It  is  now  called  Palermo,  and  it 
ihe  capital  city  and  principal  sea-pori  of  Sicily,  having  a  population  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  built  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Bay  of  Palermo,  in  a  plain, 
which,  from  its  luxuriance,  and  fVom  its  being  surrounded  by  mountains  on  three  sides,  haa 
been  termed  the  "  golden  shell,"  conca  cP  oro.    {Map  No.  VIII.) 

1.  .EEV  no,  first  called  fnessus^  was  a  small  town  on  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount  MV  ui, 
near  Cat'  ana.  The  ancient  site,  now  marked  with  ruins,  bears  the  name  Ctutro,  {Map  So, 
VIII.) 

9.  J^amarina  was  on  the  southern  ccast,  about  fifty  miles  soutb  west  firoit  SyraciiM^  aud 
Hrenty  miles  fouth-cast  from  Gtla, 
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Sicilj,  and  the  sulaequent  period  of  more  than  fifty  years,  to  the 
time  of  the  older  Dionysius,  has  been  described  as  by  far  the  best 
and  happiest  portion  of  Sicilian  history. 

18.  At  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Pcloponnesian  war, 
431  B.  C,  Syracuse  was  the  foremost  of  the  Sicilian  cities  in  power 
vid  res:)urces.  Agrigen'  tum  was  but  little  inferior  to  her,  while  in  her 
foreign  commerce  and  her  public  monuments  the  latter  was  not  sur^ 
passed  by  any  Grecian  city  of  that  age.  In  the  great  Peloponnesias 
■Iruggle,  the  Ion'  ic  cities  of  Sicily,  few  in  number,  very  naturally 
sympathized  with  Athens,  and  the  Dorian  cities  with  Sparta ;  and  la 
the  fifth  year  of  the  war  we  find  the  Ion'  ic  cities  soliciting  Athens 
for  aid  against  Syracuse  and  her  allies.  Successive  expeditions  were 
sent  out  by  Athens,  and  soon  nearly  all  Sicily  was  involved  in  the 
war,  when  at  length,  in  424  B.  C,  a  congress  of  the  Sicilian  cities 
decided  upon  a  general  peace  among  themselves,  to  tlie  great  dissat- 
isfaction of  the  Athenians,  who  were  already  anticipating  important 
conquests  on  the  island. 

19.  A  few  years  later,  (417  B.  0.,)  a  quarrel  broke  out  between 
the  neighboring  Sicilian  cities  Selinus  and  Eges'  ta,'  the  latter  of 
which,  although  not  of  Grecian  origin,  had  formerly  been  in  alliance 
with  Athens.  Selinus  was  aided  by  the  Syracusans ;  and  Eges'  ta 
applied  to  Athens  for  assistance,  making  false  representations  of  her 
own  resources,  and  enlarging  upon  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended 
from  Syracusan  aggrandizement  as  a  source  of  strength  to  Sparta 
The  Athenian  Nic'  ias,  most  earnestly  opposed  any  farther  interven 
tion  in  Sicilian  affairs;  but  the  counsels  of  Alcibiades  prevailed, 
and  in  the  summer  of  415  B.  C,  the  largest  armament  that  had  ever 
left  a  Grecian  port  sailed  on  the  most  distant  entorprizo  that  Athens 
had  ever  undertaken,  under  the  command  of  three  generals,  Nic'  ias. 
Lain'  aihus,  and  Alcibiades ;  but  the  latter  was  recalled  soon  after 
the  fleet  had  reached  Cat'  ana,'  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island. 


1.  Selinus  was  a  (loariahing  city  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  on  the  Aootlaera 
bore  of  the  western  paK  of  tlie  island.  Its  ruins  may  still  be  seen  near  what  is  called  7brr« 
a  PoUnee.  Egcs'  ta^  called  by  tlie  Romans  Segesta,  was  on  the  northern  coast,  near  the 
■mmWo  Aleatno,  Selinus  and  Eges'  ta  were  en^ged  in  almost  continual  wars  with  each  other. 
%fter  the  Athenian  expedition  the  Egestans  called  to  their  assistance  the  Garthuginians,  who 
look,  plundered,  and  nearly  destroyed  Selinus;  but  Eges' ta,  under  Carthaginian  rule,exp^ 
rieuced  a  fate  but  ittle  better.    {J^ap  No.  VIII.) 

9.  Cat'  aiiA,  now  CatAnia  was  at  the  southern  base  of  Mount  Mi'  na,  thirty-two  miles  nofth 
'Vom  8}Tacnse.  The  distance  (Vom  the  city  to  the  summit  or  the  mountain  was  thirty  mileii 
>>Uitiiia  has  been  repeatedly  destroyed  by  earthquakes,  and  by  torrents  of  liquid  Are  fh^n  tLa 
Migtabr  ring  volcano ;  but  it  has  risen  like  the  fabled  phusnix,  more  splendid  firom  ite 
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20.  From  Gat' ana  Nic'ias  sailed  around  the  nortliom  coast  ia 
Bges'  ta,  whence  he  marched  the  land  forces  back  through  the  island 
to  Cat'  ana,  having  achieved  nothing  but  the  acquisition  of  a  few  in- 
significant towns,  while  the  Syracusans  improved  the  time  in  making 
preparations  to  receive  the  invaders.  At  length,  about  the  last  of 
October,  Nic'  ias  sailed  with  his  whole  force  to  Syracuse— defeated 
the  Syracusans  in  the  battle  which  followed — ^and  then  went  into 
winter  quarters  at  Nax'  os ;  but  in  the  spring  he  returned  to  his 
former  station  at  Cat'  ana,  soon  after  which  he  commenced  a  regular 
giege  of  Syracuse. 

21.  In  a  battle  which  was  fought  on  the  grounds  south  of  the  city, 
towards  the  river  Anapus,  Lam'achus  was  slain,  although  the  Athe 
nians  were  victorious.  Nic'  ias  continued  to  push  forward  his  suc- 
cesses, and  Syracuse  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering,  when  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Spartan  general  Gylip'pus  at  once  changed  the  fortune 
of  war,  and  the  Athenians  were  soon  shut  up  in  their  own  lines. 

22.  At  the  solicitation  of  Nic'  ias  a  large  reenforcement,  commanded 
by  the  Athenian  general  Demosthenes,  was  sent  to  his  assistance  in 
the  spring  of  413;  but  at  the  same  time  the  Spartans  reenforced 
Gylip'  pus,  and,  in  addition,  sent  out  a  force  to  ravage  At'  tica 
During  the  summer  many  battles,  both  on  land  and  in  the  harbor  of 
Syracuse,  were  fought  by  the  opposing  forces,  in  nearly  all  of  which 
the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  were  victorious ;  and,  in  the  end,  the 
entire  Athenian  force  in  Sicily,  numbering  at  the  time  not  less  than 
forty  thousand  men,  was  destroyed.  "  Never  in  Grecian  history," 
says  Thucyd'  ides,  "  had  ruin  so  complete  and  sweeping,  or  victory 
ao  glorious  and  unexpected,  been  witnessed." 

23.  Soon  after  the  termination  of  the  contest  between  the  Athe- 
nians and  Syracusans,  the  Carthaginians  again  sought  an  opportunity 
of  invading  the  island,  and  established  themselves  over  its  entire 
western  half;  but  they  were  ably  resisted  by  Dionysius  the  Elder, 
"  tyrant  of  Syracuse,"  who  was  proclaimed  chief  of  the  republic 
ftbout  405  B.  C. ;  and  it  was  owing  to  his  exertions  that  any  part 
of  the  island  was  saved  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  at  length  agreed  that  the  river  Him'  era*  should  form  the 
limit  between  the  Grecian  territories  on  the  east  and  the  Carthagi* 

and  is  still  a  beautiful  city.  The  streets  are  paved  with  lava ;  and  liouses,  palaces,  churcbesi 
and  convents,  are  built  of  it.  Remains  of  ancient  temple?,  aqueducts,  baths,  &C.,  are  namei^ 
oils.    The  environs  ax-e  fruitful,  and  well  cultivated.    (Map  No.  VIII.) 

1.  The  river  Him' k^a  here  mentioned,  now  the  ScUao^  foils  into  the  Medlterranoan  on  tht 
MUthera  coasts  to  the  west  of  C^Ul    {Map  No.  VIU.) 
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nian  dependcnoies  on  the  west ;  but  the  peace  was  soon  broken  by 
the  Carthaginians,  who,  amid  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  Greeks, 
Bonght  every  opportunity  of  extending  their  dominion  over  the  cntiro 
island. 

24.  Subsequently  the  aspiring  power  of  Carthage  was  checked  by 
Timoleon,  and  afterwards  by  Agath'  ocles.  The  former,  a  Corinthian 
by  birth,  having  made  himself  master  of  the  almost  deserted  Syra- 
"^ise,  about  the  year  340  B.  C,  restored  it  to  some  degree  of  its 
Cormer  glory.  He  defeated  the  Carthaginians  in  a  great  battle,  and 
established  the  affairs  of  government  on  so  firm  a  basis  that  the 
whole  of  Sicily  continued,  many  years  after  his  death,  in  unusual 
quiet  and  prosperity.  Agath'  ocles  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Syra- 
cuse by  the  murder  of  several  thousand  of  its  principal  citizens  in 
the  year  317  B.  0.  He  maintained  his  power  twenty-eight  years. 
Having  been  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  being  besieged  in 
Syracuse,  with  a  portion  of  his  army  he  passed  over  to  Africa,  where 
he  sustained  himself  during  four  years.  In  the  year  306  he  coik- 
eluded  a  peace  with  the  Carthaginians.  He  died  by  poison,  280  B.  C, 
leaving  his  influence  in  Sicily  and  southern  Italy  to  his  son-in-law, 
the  famouc*  Pyr'  rhus,  king  of  Epirus.  After  the  death  of  Agath'- 
ocles,  the  Carthaginians  gained  a  decided  ascendancy  in  Sicily,  when 
the  Romans.  «ilarmed  by  the  movements  of  so  powerful  a  njeighbor, 
and  being  invited  over  to  the  assistance  of  a  portion  of  the  people 
of  Messana,  commenced  the  first  Punic  war,  (265  B.  C.,)  and  after  a 
struggle  of  twenty-four  years  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole 
of  Sicily,  —nearly  a  hundred  years  before  the  reduction  of  Greece 
itself  to  a  Boman  province. 

25.  On  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  within  the  district  of  th 
modem   Barca,  the   important  Grecian   colony  of  Cyrenaica*  waj 
planted    by   Lacedasmonian    settlers  from   Thera,'   an         j^, 
island  o^the  ^'gaon,  about  the  year  630  B.  C.     Its  cYRBNi  ioa. 
chief  city,  Cyrene,  was  about  ten  miles  from    the   sea,  having  a 
flheltered  port  called  Apollonia,  itself  a  considerable  town.     Ovoi 
the  Libyan  tribes  between  the  borders  of  Egypt  and  the  Great 
Desert,  the  Cyreneans  exercised  an  ascendancy  similar  to  that  which 
Carthage  possessed  over  the  tribes  farther  westward.     About  the 
/oar  550  B.  C,  one  of  the  neighboring  Libyan  kings,  finding  the 
9ieekn  rapidly  encroaching  upon  his"  territories,  declared  himself 

1.  C^mAica,  see  p.  70. 

^  Tkera^  now  Santorim,  belonged  to  the  cluetei  called  the  Sporade*.    ^Map  No.  III.) 

r 
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Babjcot  to  Egypt,  when  a  large  Egyptian  army  marched  to  his  asdfl« 
ftnce,  but  the  Egyptians  experienced  so  complete  a  defeat  that  few 
of  them  ever  returned  to  their  own  country.  We  find  that  the  next 
Egyptian  king,  Amasis,  married  a  Cyrenean. 

26.  Soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  Egyptians,  the  tyranny  of  tht 
Cyrenean  king,  Agesilaus,  led  to  a  revolt  among  his  subjects  who 
being  joined  by  some  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  founded  the  city  of 
Bar'cst,  about  seventy  miles  to  the  westward  of  Gyrene.  In  thf 
war  which  followed,  a  great  battle  was  fought  with  the  allies  of  i3ar'  oa 
in  which  Agesilaus  was  defeated,  and  seven  thousand  of  his  men  were 
left  dead  on  the  field.  The  successor  of  Agesilaus  was  deposed  from 
the  kingly  office  by  the  people,  who,  in  imitation  of  the  Athenians, 
then  established  a  republican  government,  (543  B.  C.,)  under  the  di 
rection  of  Demonax,  a  wise  legislator  of  Man  tinea.  But  the  son  of 
the  deposed  monarch,  having  obtained  assistance  from  the  people  of 
Samos,  regained  the  throne  of  Gyrene,  about  the  time  that  the  Per- 
sian prince  Gamby'  ses  conquered  Egypt.  Both  the  Gyrenean  and 
the  Barcan  prince  sent  their  submission  to  the  great  conqueror.  Soow 
after  this  event  the  Persian  satrap  of  Egypt  sent  a  large  force  against 
Bar'  ca,  which  was  taken  by  perfidy,  and  great  nmubers  of  the  in 
habitants  were  carried  away  into  Persian  slavery. 

27.  At  a  latei  period,  Gyrene  and  Bar'  ca  fell  under  the  power  of 
the  Garthaginia'iK*  they  subsev^aently  formed  a  dependency  of  Egypt ; 
and  in  the  year  76  B.  G.,  they  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
Roman  province.  Gyrene  was  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Gallim'- 
achus ;  of  Eratos'  thenes  the  geographer,  astronomer,  and  mathema- 
tician ;  and  of  Garneades  the  sophist.  Gyrenean  Jews  were  present 
at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  pentecost :  it  was  Simon,  a  Gyrenean 
Jew,  whom  the  soldiers  compelled  to  bear  the  Saviour's  cro«s;  an  3 
Chi'istian  Jews  of  Gyrene  were  among  the  first  preacherp  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  Greeks  of  Antioch.  (Matthew,  xxvii.  32  :  Utak  xv 
21  •  Acts  ii.  10:  vi.  9 :  xL  20.) 
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CHAPTER   V 

ROMAN  HISTORT: 

yiOM  THB  fOCNDlNO  Or   ROMK,    75S  &  a,   TO  THK   OON<lDmi  39  AKOfia   IJEI 

CARTHAOX,    146  B.  a  =    607  YKABS. 

SECTION   I. 

■ISLT   HALT :    ROME  UNDKB  THE   RINGS :    EZTDINO  610   B.  0. 

AN  AI . VaiS.  L  Italy— names  and  extent  of^— 3.  Mountains,  and  fertile  plains.— &  dlmale  - 
I  Pnncipal  States  and  tribes.— 5.  Our  earliest  information  of  Italy.  Eiruscan  civlliaatioji 
[Tlie  Etruscans.  Ttie  Tiber.j—O.  Soutlieni  Italy  and  Sicily  colonized  by  Greeks.  The  rise  of 
Rome,  between  the  Etruscans  on  the  one  side  and  the  Greeics  on  the  other.— 7.  Sources  and 
character  of  early  Roman  history. — 8.  The  Roman  legends,  down  to  the  founding  of  Aiba.- 
[Lavin'ium  L4tium.  Alba.] — 9.  The  Roman  l^ends  continued,  down  to  the  saving  nl 
Bofm'  ulus  and  R^mus.— 10.  To  the  <leath  of  Amu'  llus.— 11.  Auguries  for  selecting  the  site  aiK< 
name  of  a  city. — 12.  The  Foundino  op  Romk  [Description  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Rome.]~ 
13.  Stratagem  of  Romuhis  to  procure  wires  for  his  followers.  [Sebines.] — 14.  Wak  with  thv 
Babinbs.  Treachery  and  fate  of  Turp^ia.-  -15.  Reconciliation  and  union  of  the  Sabines  and 
Romans.  Death  of  TuUius.  [I^urentines.] — 16.  The  intervening  period,  to  the  death  of 
Rom' ulus.    Death  of  Rom' ulus. 

17.  Rule  of  the  senators.  Election  of  Numa,  the  9d  king.  His  institutions,  and  death. 
tJ&uus.]— 18.  Reign  of  Tul'  lius  Hostil'ius,  the  3d  king,  and  first  dawn  of  historic  truth.^ 
19.  Legend  of  the  Hor&tii  and  Curi&Ul.— '20.  Tragic  death  of  Hor&tia.  Submission,  treachery, 
and  removal  of  the  Albans.  Death  of  Tul'  llus.— 21.  The  reign  of  An'  cus  Mar'  tius,  the  4th 
king.  [Ostia.}— S2.  Takquin  tbk  Ei.dkr,  the  5th  king.  His  origin.  Unanimously  called  to 
the  throne.  [Tarquln' U.]— 93.  His  wars.  His  public  works.  His  death.— 34.  Skr'vios 
Tul'  lids,  the  6lh  king.  Legends  concerning  him.  Wars,  &c.— 25.  Division  of  the  people 
Into  centuries.  Federal  union  with  the  Latins.  Administration  of  Justice,  &c — 26.  Displeas* 
nre  of  the  patricians,  and  murder  of  Senrius.— 27.  The  reign  of  TARqriif  thk  PRonn,  the  7tb 
king.  His  reign  disturbed  by  dreams  and  prodigies.— 28.  The  dispute  between  Sextiia,  bii 
brothers,  and  CoUatinus.  How  settled.  [Ardea  OoU&tia.]— 39.  The  story  of  Lucretla,  ana 
bonlahmdnt  of  the  Tarqnins. 

1.  Italy,  known  in  ancient  times  by  the  names  Hesperta^  Auscma, 
8atur'  nia,  and  (Enotria,  comprises  the  whole  of  the  central  penra- 
gala  of  southern  Europe,  extending  from  the  Alps  in  a  i.  italt 
southern  direction  nearly  seven  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  with  a 
Dreadth  varying  from  about  three  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  north* 
em  Italy,  to  less  than  eighty  near  its  centre. 

2.  The  mountains  of  Italy  are  the  Alps  on  its  north-western  bound- 
ary, and  the  Apennines,  which  latter  pass  through  the  peninsula  nearly 
in  its  centre,  and  send  off  numerous  branches  on  both  sides.  They 
Are  auch  less  rugged  than  the  Alps,  and  abound  in  rich  for^^ts  and 
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pasture  land  But  though  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  Italy  has 
Bome  plains  of  considerable  extent  and  extraordinary  fertilit3\  Of 
these  the  most  extensive,  and  the  richest,  is  that  of  Lombardy  in  th« 
north,  watered  by  the  river  Po  and  its  numerous  branches,  embrac* 
ing  an  area  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  with  a 
breadth  varying  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  now 
containing  a  vast  number  of  cities.  The  next  great  plain  stretches 
along  the  western  coast  of  central  Italy  about  two  hundred  miks, 
from  the  river  Arno  in  Tuscany,  to  Terracina,  sixty  miles  south-east 
from  Home.  Although  this  plain  was  once  celebrated  for  its  fertility 
and  was  highly  cultivated  and  populous,  it  is  now  comparatively  a 
desert,  a  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  malaria^  which  infects 
those  districts  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  them  at  certain  portions 
of  the  year  all  but  uninhabitable.  The  third  great  plain  (the  Apii- 
lian)  lies  along  the  eastern  coast,  towards  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  peninsula,  and  includes  the  territory  occupied  by  the  ancient 
Daunians  Peucetians,  and  Messapians.  A  great  portion  of  this  plain 
has  a  sandy  and  thirsty  soil,  and  is  occupied  mostly  as  pasture  land 
in  winter.  The  plain  of  Naples^  on  the  western  coast,  is  highly  fer 
tile,  and  densely  peopled. 

3.  The  climate  of  Italy  is  in  general  delightful,  the  excessive 
heats  of  summer  being  moderated  by  the  influence  of  the  mountains 
and  the  surrounding  seas,  while  the  cold  of  winter  is  hardly  ever 
extreme.  In  the  Neapolitan  provinces,  which  lie  in  the  latitude  of 
central  and  southern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  snow  is  rare,  and 
the  finest  fruits  are  found  in  the  valleys  throughout  the  winter.  At 
the  very  southern  extremity  of  Italy,  which  is  in  tlie  latitude  of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  the  thermometer  never  falls  to  the  freezing 
point  From  a  variety  of  circumstances  it  appears  that  the  climate 
of  Italy  has  undergone  a  considerable  change,  and  that  the  winters 
are  now  less  cold  than  formerly ;  although  probably  the  summer- 
heat  was  much  the  same  in  ancient  times  as  at  present. 

4.  The  principal  States  of  ancient  Italy  were  Cisal'pine  GJaul 
Etriiria,  Um'bria,  Picenum,  Latium,  Campania,  Sam'nium,  Apulia, 
Caldbria,  Lucania,  and  Brutiorum  A'  ger, — the  situation  of  which, 
together  with  the  names  of  the  principal  tribes  that  inhabited  them, 
may  be  learned  from  the  map  of  Ancient  Italy  accompanying  tliis 
Folume.     (See  Maps  Nos.  VIII.  and  X.) 

5.  The  earliest  reliable  information  that  we  possess  of  Italy  rep 
resents  the  cauntry  in  the  possession  of  numerous  independent  tribes 
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many  of  wIiicLi)  especially  those  in  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula, 
were,  like  the  early  Grecians,  of  Pelas'  gic  origin.  Of  these  tril)e3,  th« 
Etrurians  or  Etrus'  cans,*  inhabiting  the  western  coasts  above  the 
Tiber,'  were  the  most  important;  as  it  appears  that,  before  the* 
founding  of  Home,  they  had  attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
power  and  civilization  ;  and  two  centuries  after  that  event  they  were 
masters  of  the  commerce  of  the  western  Mediterranean.  Many 
works  of  art  attributed  to  them  still  exist,  in  the  walls  of  cities,  iD 
Tast  dikes  to  reclaim  lands  from  the  sea,  and  in  subterranean  tunneli 
eut  through  the  sides  of  hills  to  let  off  the  lakes  which  had  formed  io 
the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes. 

6.  It  appears  that  during  the  height  of  Etrus'  can  power  in  Italy, 
the  southern  portions  of  the  peninsula,  together  with  Sicily,  ftrsi 
began  to  be  colonized  by  Grecians,  who  formed  settlements  at  CumaB 
and  Neap'  olis,  as  early  as  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  at  Taren'tum,  Crotona,  Nax'os,  and  Syracuse, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century;  and  such  eventually  be- 
came  the  number  of  the  Grecian  colonies  that  all  southern  Italy, 
in  connection  with  Sicily,  received  the  name  of  Magna  Grccia.  (See 
p.  115.)  But  while  the  old  Etrurian  civilization  remained  nearly 
stationary,  fettered,  as  in  ancient  Egypt,  by  the  sway  of  a  sacerdotal 
caste,  whose"  privileges  descended  by  inheritance, — and  while  the 
Greek  colonies  were  dividing  and  weakening  their  power  by  allowing 
to  every  city  an  independent  sovereignty  of  its  own,  there  arose  on 
the  western  coast,  between  the  Etrus'  cans  on  the  one  side  and  the 
Greeks  on  the  other,  the  small  commonwealth  of  Rome,  whose  power 
ere  long  eclipsed  that  of  all  its  rivals,  and  whose  dominion  was  des- 
tined, eventually,  to  overshadow  the  world. 

I.  The  Etrltriang^  or  Etmg'  ctfiitf,  were  the  Inhnbltams  of  Atmrto,  a  oelebnile'?  country  of 
Vjklfy  lyicg  to  the  north  ami  west  of  the  Tiber.  They  were  farther  advanced  In  civilization 
ttan  any  of  their  European  cotemporaries,  except  tlie  (ii reeks,  but  their  origin  is  invclred  la 
obecurity,  and  of  their  early  history  little  is  known,  as  their  writings  have  long  i»ince  perished,  airil 
their  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on  brass  are  utterly  nnintelligible.     (Maps  Nos.  VIII.  and  X,) 

ii.  The  river  Tiber^  called  by  the  ancient  Latins  Mbnla^  and  by  the  Greeks  Tkfmbris^  tbt 
most  celebrated,  though  not  the  largest  river  of  Italy,  rises  In  the  Tuscan  Apennines,  and  hat 
a  general  southerly  course  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  until  it  reaches  Rome,  when  It 
tarns  south-west,  ami  enters  the  Mediterranean  by  two  mouths,  seventeen  miles  trova  Rome, 
kdrminatii^  In  a  marshy  pestiferous  tract.  Its  waters  have  a  yellowish  hue,  being  discolored 
by  the  mud  with  which  they  are  loaded.  Anciently  the  Tiber  was  capable  of  receiving  vesself 
of  considerable  burden  at  Rome,  and  small  boats  to  within  a  short  distance  of  its  source,  but 
tbe  entrance  of  the  river  from  the  sea,  ami  its  subsequent  navigation,  have  become  so  difficult, 
that  the  harbor  of  Ostla  at  its  mouth  has  long  been  relinquished,  and  Civita  Veeckia  is  now 
ttw  port  of  Rome,  althougb  at  the  distaiv:e  of  thirty^flU  miles  north,  with  whidi  It  U  coiutociatf 
ttarely  by  a  road.    (.Af(q»«  Nos.  VIII.  an    \.> 
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7.  What  historians  have  related  of  the  founding  of  Rome,  and  of 
Ihe  first  century,  at  least,  of  its  existence,  has  been  drawn  from 
Qomerous  traditionary  legends,  known,  from  their  character,  to  be 
mostly  fabulous,  and  has  therefore  no  yalld  clains  to  authenticity. 
Still  it  is  proper  to  relate,  as  an  introduction  to  what  is  better  known^ 
the  story  most  accredited  by  the  Komans  themselves,  and  contained 
in  their  earliest  writings,  while  at  the  same  time  we  express  tb« 
opinion  that  it  has  little  or  no  foundation  in  truth.^ 

8.  The  Koman  legends  state  that,  immediately  after  the  fall  ^f 
Troy,  iEneas,  a  celebrated  Trojan  warrior,  escaping  from  his  devoted 
country,  after  seven  years  of  wanderings  arrived  on  the  western  coast 
of  Italy,  where  he  established  a  colony  of  his  countrymen,  and  built 
the  city  of  Lavin'  ium.*  From  Latinus,  a  king  of  the  country,  whom 
he  had  slain  in  battle,  and  whose  subjects  he  incorporated  with  his 
own  followers,  the  united  people  were  called  Latini  or  Latins^  and 
their  country  Ldtium,*  After  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  which  were 
occupied  mostly  in  wars  with  neighboring  tribes,  the  Latins,  now  in- 
creased to  thirty  hamlets,  removed  their  capital  to  Alba,'  a  new  city 
which  they  built  on  the  Alban  Mount,  and  which  continued  to  be  tho 
head  of  the  confederate  people  during  three  centuries. 

9.  The  old  Roman  legends  go  on  to  state,  that,  at  an  uncertain 
date,  Procas,  king  of  Alba,  left  two  sons  at  his  death,  and  that 
Numitor  the  elder,  being  weak  and  spiritless,  suffered  Am  alius  thtf 
younger  to  wrest  the  government  from  him,  to  murder  the  only  son, 
and  to  consecrate  the  daughter  of  his  brother  to  the  service  of  the 
temple,  in  the  character,  of  a  vestal  virgin.  But  the  attempts  of 
Amulius  to  remove  all  claimants  of  the  throne  were  fruitless,  for 
Syl'  via,  the  daughter  of  Numitor,  became  the  mother  of  twin  sons 

1.  iMvin'  ium^  a  city  of  Liktinm,  was  about  eighteen  railea  south  of  Rome.  The  mcdsTB 
Tillage  of  PrMtiea^  about  three  miles  fh»m  the  coast,  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  rite  of  tLf 
ancient  city.    (Maps  Nos.  VIII.  and  X.) 

2.  Ancient  Ldtium  extended  from  the  Tiber  aouthwnrd  along  the  coast  about  fifty  mtleai  tM 
the  Circwan  promontory.    It  was  aAenrards  extended  farther  south  to  the  river  Lirla,  and  at 
•till  later  period  to  the  Vultumus.    The  early  inhabitants  of  I«&tium  were  the  Latins^  (alMJ  a 
fmeral  term  applied  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Littium,)  Rutuliana,  Hemicians,  ana  Voladani^ 
(Mnpt  Nos.  VI 1 1,  and  X:> 

a.  Jtibti  appears  to  have  betm  about  fifteen  miles  south-east  from  Rome,  on  the  eMtem  shoM 
•f  the  Alban  lake,  and  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Alban  Mount.  The  modem  villa  §t 
Maxxuolo  is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  Alban  city.    (Map  No.  X.) 

•.  ^The  Trofan  legend  Is  doubtless  a  home  sprung  fable,  having  not  the  least  historical  traim 
•or  even  the  slightest  historical  iroportance.*'-~Niebuhr^s  Rom.  Hist.,  i.  p.  107. 

**  Niebuhr  has  shown  the  early  history  of  Rome  to  be  unworthy  of  credit,  and  mad^tt 
lible  for  any  one  tx>  revive  the  old  belief.^*— Anthon's  Clas.  Did. ;  article  Rome. 
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Bon/  ulus  and  Kemus,  bj  Mars,  the  god  of  war.  Am  alius  ordered 
that  the  mother  and  her  babes  should  be  drowned  in  the  Tiber ;  but 
while  Syl'  via  perished,  the  infants,  placed  in  a  cradle  of  rushes,  float- 
td  to  the  shore,  where  they  were  found  by  a  she  wolf,  which  carried 
them  to  her  den,  and  nursed  them  as  her  own  offsprmg. 

10.  After  awhile  the  children  were  discovered  by  the  wife  of  » 
shepherd,  who  took  them  to  her  cottage  on  the  Palatine  hill,  where 
they  grew  up  with  her  twelve  sons, — and  being  the  stoutest  and 
bravest  of  the  shepherd  lads,  they  became  their  leaders  in  every 
wild  foray,  and  finally  the  heads  of  rival  factions — the  followers  of 
Rom'  ulus  being  called  Quinctil'  ii,  and  those  of  Remus  Fabii.  At 
length  Remus  having  been  seized  and  dragged  to  Alba  as  a  robber, 
the  secret  of  the  royal  parentage  of  the  youths  was  made  known  to 
Rom' ulus,  who  armed  a  band  of  his  comrades  and  rescued  Remus 
&om  danger.  The  brothers  then  slew  the  king  Am  alius,  and  the 
people  of  Alba  again  became  subject  to  Namitor. 

11.  Rom' ulus  and  Remus  next  obtained  permission  from  their 
grandfather  to  build  a  city  for  themselves  and  their  followers  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber ;  but  as  they  disputed  about  the  location  and 
name  of  the  city,  each  desiring  to  call  it  after  his  own  name,  they 
agreed  to  settle  their  disputes  by  auguries.  Each  took  his  station 
at  midnight  on  his  chosen  hill,  Rom' ulus  on  the  Pal'atine,  and 
Kemus  on  the  Av'  entine,  and  there  awaited  the  omens.  Remus 
had  the  first  augury,  and  saw  six  vultures  flying  from  north  to  south ; 
but  scarcely  were  the  tidings  brought  to  Rom'  ulus  when  a  flock  of 
twelve  vultures  flew  past  the  latter.  Each  claimed  the  victory,  but 
the  party  of  Rom'  ulus,  being  the  stronger,  confirmed  the  authority 
of  their  leader. 

12.  Rom'  ulus  then  proceeded  to  mark  out  the  limits  of  the  city 
by  cutting  a  furrow  round  the  foot  of  the  Pal'  a  tine  hill,  which  he 
inclosed^  on  the  line  thus  drawn,  with  a  wall  and  ditch,  n.  toundina 
Btit  scarcely  had  the  walls  begun  to  rise  above  the  sur-  o'  home. 
£eioe,  when  Remus,  still  resenting  the  wrong  he  had  suffered,  insult- 
ingly leaped  over  the  puny  rampart,  and  was  immediately  slain, 
either  by  Rom'  ulus  or  one  of  his  followers.  His  death  was  regard- 
ed as  an  omen  that  no  one  should  cross  the  walls  but  to  his  destruo- 
tiofl.  Soon  the  slight  defences  were  completed,  and  a  thousand  rude 
kuts  inarked  the  beginning  of  the  "  eternal  city  Rome,^''  within  whow 

1.  See  description  of  Rome  page582  andMap.  No.  X. 
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limits  strangers  from  every  land,  exiles,  and  even  criminals,  and 
fugitives  from  justice,  found  an  asylum.  The  date  usually  assigned 
for  th:  founding  of  the  city  is  the  753d  ycc^i*  before  the  Christian  era» 

13.  But  the  Romans,  as  we  must  nov  call  the  dwellers  on  the 
Pal'  atine,  were  without  wives ;  and  tLo  neighboring  tribes  scorn 
fully  declined  intermarriages  with  this  lude  and  dangerous  horde. 
After  peaceful  measures  had  failed,  Rom'  ulus  resorted  to  stratagem 
lie  proclaimed  a  great  festival ;  and  the  neighboring  people,  C8 
pecially  the  Lat'  ins  and  Sabines,'  came  in  numbers,  with  theii 
wives  and  daughters,  to  witness  the  ceremonies ;  but  while  they  wen 
intent  on  the  spectacle,  the  Roman  youths  rushed  in,  and  forcibly 
bore  oiF  the  maidens,  to  become  wives  of  the  captors. 

14.  War  followed  this  outrage,  and  the  forces  of  three  Latin 
cities,  which  had  taken  up  arms  without  concert,  were  successively 
defeated.     At  last  the  Sabine  king,  Titus  Tati  Jd,  brought  a  power 

III  WAB  ^^  array  against  Rome,  which  Hoa^^  ulus  was  unable  to 
WITH  TUB  resist  in  the  open  field,  and  he  therefore  retreated  to 
SA  BINES.  ^1  g  ^j^y^  while  he  fortified  and  garrisoned  the  Capitoline 
hill,  over  against  the  Pal'  atine  on  the  north,  intrusting  the  command 
of  it  to  one  of  his  most  faithful  officers.  33ut  Tarpeia,  the  daughter 
of  the  commander,  dazzled  by  the  golden  bracelets  of  the  Sdbines, 
agreed  to  open  a  gate  of  the  fortress  to  the  enemy  on  condition  that 
they  should  give  her  what  they  bore  on  their  left  arms — meaning 
their  golden  ornaments.  Accordingly  the  gate  was  opened,  but  the 
traitress  expiated  her  crimes  by  her  death ;  for  the  Sdbines  over- 
whelmed her  with  their  shields  as  they  entered,  these  also  being 
carried  on  their  left  arms.  To  this  day  Roman  peasants  believe 
that  in  the  heart  of  the  Capitoline  hill  the  fair  Tarpeia  is  still  sitting, 
bound  by  a  spell,  and  covered  with  the  gold  and  jewels  of  the  Sa* 
bines. 

15.  The  Sabines  next  tried  in  vain  to  storm  the  city,  and  Rom'« 
ulus  made  equally  fruitless  attempts  to  recover  the  fortress  which  he 

ad  lost.  While  both  parties  thus  maintained  their  positions,  the 
Sabine  women,  now  reconciled  to  their  lot,  and  no  longer  wishing  for 
revenge,  but  for  a  reconciliation  between  their  parents  and  husbands, 
rushed  in  between  the  combatants,  and  by  earnest  supplications  in 

1.  The  territory  of  the  Sdbinea  lay  to  the  north-east  or  Rome.  At  the  tlmr  irhen  Ite  limitf 
irere  ino«t  clearly  deflned  il  was  sepitrated  fh>in  L&liuin  on  the  south  by  the  nver  Auio,  ttom 
Btnaia  by  the  liber,  from  Unibria  by  the  river  Nar,  and  from  Pioemum  on  tt«  east  by  tht 
^Ueaninos.    {Maps  NO0.  VIU.  and  XJ 
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duced  them  to  agree  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  which  terminated 
in  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  Sabines  and  Romans  were  henceforth  to 
form  one  nation,  having  a  common  religion,  and  Rom'ulus  and 
Tatins  were  to  reign  jointly.  Not  long  after,  Tatius  was  slain  by 
some  Laurentines'  on  the  occasion  of  a  national  sacrifice  at  Layiu'- 
ium,  and  henceforward  Rom'  ulus  ruled  over  both  nations. 

16.  At  this  point  in  Roman  history,  remarks  Niebuhr,  the  old 
Roman  legend,  or  poetic  lay,  is  suspended  until  the  death  of  Rom'- 
nlus ;  while  the  intervening  period  has  been  filled  by  subsequent  writers 
with  accounts  of  Etrus'  can  wars,  which  find  no  place  in  the  ancieni 
legend,  and  which  are  probably  wholly  fictitious.  Just  before  the 
death  of  Rom'  ulus,  who  is  said  to  have  ruled  thirty-seven  years,  the 
poetic  lay  is  resumed.  It  relates  that,  while  the  king  was  reviewing 
his  people,  the  sun  withdrew  his  light,  and  Mars,  descending  in  a 
whirlwind  and  tempest,  bore  away  his  perfected  son  in  a  fiery  chariot 
to  heaven,  where  he  became  a  god,  under  the  name  of  Quirinus.^ 
(B.  G.  716.) 

17.  The  legend  further  relates  that  after  the  death  of  Rom' ulus, 
the  chosen  senators,  or  elders  of  the  people,  who  were  also  called 
patres,  or  fathers^  retained  the  sovereign  power  in  their  iv.  numa. 
hands  during  a  year ;  but  as  the  people  demanded  a  king,  it  was 
finally  agreed  that  the  Romans  should  choose  one  from  the  Sabine 
part  of  the  population.  The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the 
wise  and  pious  Numa  Pompil'  ius,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Tatius.  After  Nnma  had  assured  himself  by  auguries  that  the 
gods  approved  of  his  election,  his  first  care  was  to  regulate  the  laws 
of  landed  property,  by  securing  the  hereditary  possession  of  land  to 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  citizens,  thereby  establishing  the 
most  permanent  basis  of  civil  order.  He.  then  regulated  the  ser- 
vices of  religion,  pretending  that  he  received  the  rituals  of  the  law 
from  the  goddess  £geria :  he  also  built  the  temple  of  Janus  ;*  and 


L  Tte  Limr«ntine8  were  the  people  of  iMuren'  tum^  the  chleT  city  of  Liitium,  lAuren'  lua 
VAS  eighteen  mile0  south  from  Rome,  oa  the  coast,  and  near  the  spot  now  called  Patern^^ 
(Maps  Nos.  Vlll.  and  X.) 

S.  JAwtu  was  an  ancient  Italian  deity,  whose  origin  is  traced  back  to  India.  He  was  repr» 
M&ted  sometimes  with  two  faces  looking  iu  opposite  directions,  and  sometimes  with  four.  He 
was  the  god  of  the  year,  and  also  of  ibe  day,  and  had  charge  of  the  gates  of  heaven  through 

a.  Niebulir  deals  severoly  with  those  writers  who,  in  attemptli^  to  dedaoe  historic  tnitk 
Arom  this  poetical  fiction,  have  made  the  supposition  that,  instead  of  an  eclipse,  there  waa 
tompe»tt  and  that  the  senator)  them&elvea  tore  B  >m'  ulus  to  piecer     <dee  Niebuhr,  L  1S7  -8  • 
also  Sehmlta'  Rome,  p.  30.) 
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after  a  (|uiet  and  prosperous  reigu  of  forty-two  years  be  fell  aaleef 
full  of  days  and  peaceful  honors.  (673  B.  C.)  The  legend  addfi 
that  the  goddess  Egeria,  through  grief  for  his  loss,  melted  away  in 
tears  into  a  fountain. 

18.  The  death  of  Numa  was  followed  by  another  interregnum 
after  which  the  young  and  warlike  Tullus  Hostilius  was  chosen  king. 
A  gleam  of  historic  truth  falls  upon  his  reign,  and  the    v.  tullcs 
purely  poetic  age  of  Roman  story  here  begins  to  disap-    noswuua 
pear  in  our  confidence  that  such  a  king  as  Tullus  Hostilius  actually 
existed,  and  that  during  his  reign  the  Albans  became  united  with 
the  Romans.     Still,  the  story  of  the  Alban  war,  and  of  subsequent 
wars  during  the  life  of  Tullus,  retain  much  of  legendary  fiction,  des 
titute  of  historic  certainty. 

19.  A  tradition  of  the  Alban  war,  preserved  by  the  early  poets, 
relates,  that  when  the  armies  of  Rome  and  Alba  were  drawn  up 
against  each  other,  their  leaders  agreed  to  avert  the  battle  by  a 
combat  between  three  twin  brothers  on  the  one  side,  and  three  on 
the  other,  whose  mothers  happened  to  be  sisters,  although  belonging 
to  different  nations.  The  Roman  brothers  were  called  Horatii,  and 
the  Albans  Curiatii.  Meeting  in  deadly  encounter  between  the  two 
armies,  two  of  the  Horatii  fell,  but  the  third,  still  unwounded,  re- 
sorted to  stratagem,  and,  pretending  to  flee,  was  followed  at  unequal 
distances  by  the  wounded  Curiatii,  when,  suddenly  turning  back,  he 
overcame  them  in  succession. 

20.  A  mournful  tragedy  followed.  At  the  gate  of  Uie  city  the 
victor  was  met  by  his  sister  Horatia,  who,  having  been  affiarced  to 
one  of  the  Curiatii,  and  now  seeing  her  brother  exultingly  bearii^ 
off  the  spoils  of  the  slain,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  embroidered 
cloak  of  her  betrothed,  which  she  herself  had  woven,  gave  way  to  a 
burst  of  grief  and  lamentation,  which  so  incensed  her  brother  that 
ho  slew  h^r  on  the  spot.  For  this  act  he  was  condemned  to  death, 
but  wag  pardoned  by  the  interference  of  the  people,  although  the  J 
ordered  a  monument  to  be  raised  on  the  spot  where  Horatia  fell. 
By  the  terms  of  an  agreement  made  before  the  combat  the  Albans 
were  to  submit  to  the  Romans ;  but  not  long  after  this  event  they 
showed  evidence  of  treachery,  when,  by  order  of  Tullus,  their  city 


whioh  the  txm  passes ;  and  hence  all  gates  and  doors  on  earth  were  sacred  to  him.  ^mam  r 
the  first  month  in  the  religious  year  of  the  Romans,  was  named  after  him.  His  tnnples  al 
ftmne  were  nimierous,  and  in  time  of  war  the  gates  of  the  principal  one  if  ere  open,  Init  te 
lime  of  peace  they  were  closed  to  keep  wars  within. 
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was  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  the  people  were  removed  to  the 
Caclian  hill,  adjoining  the  I*al'  atine  on  the  east.  After  a  reign  of 
thirty-twD  years,  Tullus  and  all  his  family  are  said  to  have  been 
killed  by  lightning.     (642  B.  C.) 

21.  We  find  the  name  of  Ancus  Martins,  said  to  have  been  a 
grandson  of  Niima,  next  on  the  list  of  Boman  kings.     He  is  rep 
resented  both  as  a  warrior,  and  a  restorer  of  the  ordi-    y,,  ancub 
nances  and  rituals  of  the  ceremonial  law,  which  had  fallen     martius. 
into  disuse  during  the  reign  of  his  predecessor.     He  subdued  many 
3f  the  Latin  towns — founded  the  town  and  port  of  Ostia* — built  the 
irst  bridge  over  the  Tiber — and  established  that  principle  of  the  * 
Boman  common  law,  that  the  State  is  the  original  proprietor  of  all 
lands  in  the  commonwealth.     The  middle  of  his  reign  is  said  to  have 
been  the  era  of  the  legal  constitution  of  the  plebeian  order,  and  the 
issignment  of  lands  to  this  body  out  of  the  conquered  territories. 
He  is  said  to  have  reigned  twenty-four  years. 

22.  The  fourth  king  of  Rome  was  Tarquinius  Priscus,  or  Tarquin 
the  Elder.  The  accounts  of  his  reign  are  obscure  and  conflicting. 
By  some  his  parents  are  said  to  have  fled  from  Corinth  to  Tarquin'  ii,* 
a  town  of  Etruria,  where  Tarquin  was  born :  by  others  yu,  tarquin 
he  is  said  to  have  been  of  Etruscan  descent ;  but  Niebuhr  the  eldke. 
believes  him  to  have  been  of  Latin  origin.  Hav^ing  taken  up  his 
residence  at  Rome  at  the  suggestion  of  his  wife  Tanaquil,  who  was 
eelebrated  for  her  skill  in  auguries,  he  there  became  distinguished 
for  his  courage,  and  the  splendor  in  which  he  lived ;  and  his  liber- 
ality and  wisdom  so  gained  him  the  favor  of  the  people  that,  when 
the  throne  became  vacant,  he  was  called  to  it  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  senate  and  citizens.     (617  B.  C.) 

23.  Tarquin  is  said  to  have  carried  on  successful  wars  against  the 
Etrus'  cans,  Latins,  and  Sabines,  and  to  have  reduced  all  those  people 
ander  the  Roman  dominion  ;  but  his  reign  is  chiefly  memorable  on 
ftccount  of  the  public  works  which  he  commenced  for  the  security 
fluid  improvement  of  the  city.     Among  these  were  the  embanking  of 

L  Os'  tzd,  the  early  port  and  harbor  of  Rome,  once  a  place  of  great  wealth,  popilation,  and 
importance,  was  sltaated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tiber,  near  its  mouth,  fifteen  miles  from 
Rome.  Os'  tia,  which  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  is  now  a  miserable  village  of  scarcely  a 
hundred  inhabitants,  and  is  almost  nninhabltable,  from  Malaria ;  the  fever  which  it  engenders 
eanying  off  annually  nearly  all  whom  necessity  confines  to  this  pestilential  r^on  during  the 
boi  season.   The  harbor  of  Os'  ti»  is  now  merely  a  shallow  pool.   {Maps  Nos.  VIII.  and  X.) 

2.  Tarquin'  «i,  one  of  the  most  powerful  cities  of  Etruria,  was  about  f<  rty  miles  north-west 
dmn  Rome,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Marta,  several  miles  f>om  its  m  >uth.  The  ndrs  ot 
Tmr.'Jtina  mark  the  si  e  of  the  ancient  city.    (Maps  Nos.  Vll  .  and  X.) 
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the  Tiber ;  the  serwers,  which  yet  remain,  for  draining  the  marshea 
and  lakes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital ;  the  porticos  around  the 
market-place,  the  race-course  of  the  circus,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
city  waUs,  which  were  of  hewn  stone.  It  is  said  that  Tarquin,  after 
a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years,  was  assassinated  at  the  instigation  of 
t&e  sons  of  Ancus  Martins,  who  feared  that  he  would  secure  the  sua 
cession  to  his  son-in-law  Servius  TuUius,  his  own  favorite,  and  the 
darling  of  the  Roman  people.     (579  B.  C.) 

24.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  sons  of  Ancus  Martius,  the 
senate  and  the  people  decided  that  Servius  should  rule  over  them 
The  birth  of  this  man  is  said,  in  the  old  legends,  to  have  vm.  sEaviua 
been  very  humble,  and  his  infancy  to  have  been  attended  tullius. 
with  marvellous  omens,  which  foretold  his  future  greatness.  Of  hia 
supposed  wars  with  the  revolted  Etrus'  cans  nothing  certain  is  known ; 
but  his  renown  as  a  lawgiver  rests  on  more  substantial  grounds  than 
his  military  fame. 

25.  The  first  great  political  act  of  his  reign  was  the  institution  of 
the  census,  and  the  division  of  the  people  into  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  centuries^  whose  rights  of  suffrage  and  military  duties  were 
regulated  on  the  basis  of  property  qualifications.  The  several  Latin 
communities  that  had  hitherto  been  allied  with  the  Komans  by  treaty 
he  now  incorporated  with  them  by  a  federal  \mion ;  and  to  render 
that  union  more  firm  and  lasting,  he  induced  the  confederates  to 
unite  in  erecting  a  temple  on  Mount  Aventine  to  the  goddess  Diana, 
and  there  unitedly  to  celebrate  her  worship.  He  also  made  wise 
regulations  for  the  impartial  administration  of  justice,  prohibited 
bondage  for  debt,  and  relieved  the  people  from  the  oppressions  with 
which  they  already  began  to  be  harassed  by  the  higher  orders. 

26.  His  legislation  was  received  with  displeasure  b}^  the  patricians ; 
and  when  it  was  known  that  Servius  thought  of  resigning  the  crown,  and 
establishing  a  consular  form  of  government,  which  would  have  rendered 
a  change  of  his  laws  difficult,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  for  securing 
the  throne  to  Tarquinius,  surnamed  the  Proud,  a  son  of  the  formei 
king,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Servius.  The  old  king  Serviua 
was  murdered  by  the  agents  of  Tarquin,  and  his  body  left  exposed 
in  the  street,  while  his  wicked  daughter  Tullia,  in  her  haste  to  con 
gratulate  her  husband  on  his  success,  drove  her  chariot  over  her 
father's  corpse,  so  that  her  garments  were  stained  with  his  blood, 
(535  B.  C.) 

27    The  reign  of  Tarquinius  Supcrbus,  or  the  Proud,  was  difiiB 
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guished  by  a  serieii  of  tyrannical  usurpations,  which  ikade  his  namfl 
odious  to  all  classes;  for  although  he  at  first  gratified  his  supporters 
by  diminishing  the  privileges  of  the  plebeians,  or  the  j^.  tabquin 
common  people,  he  soon  made  the  patricians  themjjelves  thk  froud. 
feel  the  weight  of  his  tyranny.  The  laws  of  Servius  were  swept 
away — ^the  equality  of  civil  rights  abolished — and  even  the  ordinances 
of  religion  suffered  to  fall  into  neglect.  But  although  Tarquin  was 
a  tyrant,  he  exalted  the  Roman  name  by  his  successful  wars,  and 
idliances  with  the  surrounding  nations.  In  the  midst  of  his  successefl, 
however,  he  was  disturbed  by  the  most  fearful  dreams  and  appalling 
prodigies.  He  dreamed  that  the  sun  changed  its  course,  rising  in 
the  west :  and  that  when  the  two  rams  were  brought  to  him  for  sac- 
rifice, one  of  them  pushed  him  down  with  its  horns.  At  one  time  a 
serpent  crawled  from  the  altar  and  seized  the  flesh  which  he  had 
brought  for  sacrifice  :  a  flock  of  vultures  attacked  an  eaglets  nesC  m 
his  garden,  threw  out  the  unfledged  eaglets  upon  the  ground  add 
drove  the  old  birds  away ;  and  when  he  sent  to  Delphi  to  consult  me 
oracle,  the  responses  were  dark  and  fearfuL 

28.  The  reverses  threatened  were  brought  upon  him  by  the  wi<^k- 
edness  of  Sextus,  one  of  his  sons.  It  is  related  that  while  the  Po- 
mans  were  besieging  Ardea,*  a  Rutulian  city,  Sextus,  with  his 
brothers  Titus  and  Aruns,  and  their  cousin  Collatinus,  happened  to 
be  disputing,  over  their  wine,  about  the  good  qualities  of  their  wivps 
when,  to  settle  the  dispute,  they  agreed  to  visit  their  homes  by  sur- 
prise, and,  seeing  with  their  own  eyes  how  their  wives  were  then  em- 
ployed, thus  decide  which  was  the  worthiest  lady.  So  they  hastilj 
rode,  first  to  Rome,  where  they  found  the  wives  of  the  three  Tar 
quins  feasting  and  making  merry.  They  then  proceeded  to  Colldtia,' 
the  residence  of  Collatinus,  where,  although  it  was  then  late  at  night, 
they  found  his  wife  Lucretia,  with  her  maids  around  her,  all  busy 
working  at  the  loom.  On  their  return  to  the  camp  all  agreed  thai 
Lucretia  was  the  worthiest  lady. 

29.  But  a  spirit  of  wicked  passion  had  seized  upon  Sextus,  and  a 
few  days  later  he  went  alone  to  Collatia,  and  being  hospitably  lodged 
in  his  kinsman's  house,  violated  the  honor  of  Lucretia.     Thereupcn 

1.  Jirdea^  a  city  of  L.'itiiimf  and  the  capital  of  the  Rutiilians,  was  abotit  twenty-foor  blIjim 
toath  fh>in  Rome,  and  three  miles  trom  the  sea.  Some  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  st!U  WeiblA, 
Mkd  bear  the  name  of  Ardea.    (Maps  Nos.  VIII.  and  X.) 

2.  ColUtia^  a  town  of  LAliiim,  was  near  the  south  banic  of  the  river  Aino,  twelve  or  thirteea 
■likw  east  from  Rome,  its  ruiiis  may  still  be  traced  on  a  hil .  which  has  ubtaineii  Um  name  o< 
CttiiUuf,    (Maps  Kos.  VIII.  and  X.) 
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she  oeut  in  huste  for  her  father,  and  husband,  and  other  relativeSi 
and  having  told  them  of  the  wicked  deed  of  Sextus,  and  made  them 
Bwear  that  they  would  avenge  it,  she  drew  a  knife  from  her  bosom 
and  stabbed  herself  to  the  heart.  The  vow  was  renewed  over  the 
dead  body,  and  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  who  had  long  concealed  patri- 
otic resolutions  under  the  mask  of  pretended  stupidity,  and  thus 
saved  his  life  from  the  jealousy  of  Tarquin,  exhibited  the  corpse  to 
the  people,  whom  he  influenced,  by  his  eloquence,  to  pronounce  sen- 
lenoe  o£%banishment  against  Tarquin  and  his  family,  and  to  declare 
tdia':  the  dignity  of  king  should  be  abolished  forever.     (510  B.  C.) 


I  •  »  • » 


SECTION   II. 

ROMAN  REPUBLIC,  FROM  THB  ABOLITION  OF  ROYALTY,  610  B.O., 
TO  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  WARS  WITH  CARTHAGE: 

263  a  c.  =  247  years. 

ANALYSIS.  1.  Royalty  abolished.  The  laws  or  Servhis  reestablished.  Consuls  elected,)— 
9l  Aristocratic  character  of  the  government.  The  struggle  between  the  patricians  and  irfe- 
beians  begins.— 3.  Extent  of  Roman  territory.— 4.  Ckmspiracy  in  favor  of  the  T^^rquins.  £trus'- 
CAN  WAR. — 5.  Oonflicting  accounts.  Legend  of  the  Etrua'  can  war.  [Clusium.] — 6.  The  story 
of  Mutius  Scaev' ola.— 7.  Farther  account  of  the  Roman  legend.  The  probable  truth.— 6.  Hu- 
miliating condition  of  the  plebeians  ader  the  Etrus  can  war.— 9.  Ck)ntinued  contentions.  Tlie 
office  of  Dictator. — 10.  Circumstances  of  the  first  Plrbrian  Insurrkcxion.  [Volacians.] — 11. 
Confusion.  Withdrawal  of  the  Plebeians.  [Mons  Saoer.] — 12.  The  terms  of  reconciliation. 
Office  and  power  of  the  Tribunks. — 13.  League  with  the  Latins  and  Hernicians. — 14.  Vol- 
•ciAN  AND  iEquiAN  WARS.  Contnuiictory  statements.  [iEquians.  GorioU.l  Proposal  of 
Coriolanus. — 15.  His  trial — exile — and  war  against  the  Romans. — 16.  The  story  of  CincinAtus.— 
17.  The  public  lands — and  the  fate  of  Spurius  Cassius. — 18.  Continued  demands  of  the  people. 
Election  and  office  of  thk  Dkcem' virs.— 19.  The  laws  of  the  decern'  virs.— 20.  The  decern'* 
virs  are  continued  in  office— their  additiomil  laws — and  tyranny. — 21.  The  story  of  Virginia.— 
B2.  Overthrow  of  the  decern'  virs,  and  death  of  Appius.— 23.  Plebeian  innovations.  The  offloe 
of  Censors. — ^24.  Rome,  aa  viewed  by  the  surrounding  people.  Circaiiistances  that  led  to  thd 
utar  with  Vkii.  [Situation  of  Veii.]— 25.  Destruction  of  Veii,  and  extension  of  Roinaa 
territory. 

S@.  Gallic  invasion.  Circumstances  of  the  introduction  of  tlie  Gauls  into  Italy.  [CisBlpino 
GauL] — 27  The  Roman  ambassadors.  Conduct  of  Brennus.— 28.  The  Romans  defeated  by  th« 
Gaul«.  General  abandonment  of  Rome.  [The  Allia.  Roman  Fonim.]— 29.  Entrance  of  the 
Gauls  into  the  city.  Massacre  of  the  Senators.  Rome  plundered  and  burned.— 30  Vain  at- 
tempts to  storm  the  citadel.  The  Roman  l^end  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Gauls.  The  mon 
probable  accomiU  [The  Venetians.]— 31.  The  rebuilding  of  Rome.— 32.  Renewal  of  the  Plb- 
■KLAN  AND  Patrician  contksts.  Philanthropy  and  subsequent  history  of  Manlius. — 33.  Con. 
Unued  oppression  of  the  plebeians.— 34.  Great  reforms  made  by  Licinius  81^)10  and  Lucius  Sex 
tfUL  The  office  of  PRiicTOR.— 35.  Progress  of  the  Roman  power.  The  Samnitc  c«)ntederacy 
[The  Samnites.] — 36.  First  Samnitb  war.  [Cap'ua.]  League  with  tlif  Samnltes.  kjatim 
irar.— 37.  Sbconp  8amnitk  war.— Defeat  of  the  Romans,  and  renewed  an^^ooe.    [GUdiM 
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Foffca.]— 38.  The  senate  declaren  the  treaty  void.  MagnanimUy  of  Pontius,— 39.  The  irieb 
BA.HN1TB  WAR.  Fate  of  Pontius.  [Um'bria.] — 40.  War  with  thk  Tarkntinks  and  Pyr 
BHD8. — 41.  First  enootuiter  of  Pyr'  rbus  with  the  Komans.o-43.  P}  r  rhufl  Rttempts  negotiation. 
His  second  battle. — 43.  Story  of  tlie  generosity  of  Fabricius,  and  magnanimity  of  Pyr'  rhus. 
Pyr'  rhus  passes  over  to  Sicily — returns,  and  renews  the  war— is  defeated — and  abandons  Italy 
Roman  supremacy  over  all  Italy.  [Rubicon.  Amna.  Tuscan  Sea.]-44.  Alliance  with  Egypt 
fildlian  ailairs.    Vldening  circle  of  Roman  hislcMry. 

1.  As  narrated  at  the  close  of  the  previous  section,  royalty  wai 
tbolished  at  Home,  after  an  existence  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
year&  The  whole  Boman  people  took  an  oath  that  whoever  should 
express  a  wish  to  rule  as  king  should  he  declared  an  outlaw.  Tho 
laws  of  Servius  were  reestablished,  and,  according  to  the 

code  which  he  had  proposed,  the  royal  power  was  in- 
trusted to  two  consuls,^  annually  elected.     The  first  chosen  were 
Butus  and  CoHatinus. 

2.  From  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  and  the  downfall  of  mon- 
archy, is  dated  the  commencement  of  what  is  called  the  Roman 
Republic.  Yet  the  government  was  at  this  time  entirely  aristo- 
cratical ;  for  all  political  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility, 
&om  whom  the  consuls  were  chosen,  and  there  was  no  third  party 
to  hold  the  balance  of  power  between  them  and  the  people.  Hence 
arose  a  struggle  between  these  two  divisions  of  the  body  politic ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  balance  was  properly  adjusted  by  the  in- 
creased privileges  of  the  plebeians,  and  a  more  equal  distribution  of 
power,  that  the  commonwealth  attained  that  strength  and  influence 
which  preeminently  exalted  Rome  above  the  surrounding  nations. 

3.  The  territory  possessed  by  Rome  under  the  last  of  the  kings 
is  known,  from  a  treaty  made  with  Carthage  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Republic,  to  have  extended  at  least  seventy  miles  along  the  coast 
south  of  the  Tiber.  Yet  all  this  sea-coast  was  destined  to  be  lest 
to  Rome  by  civil  dissensions  and  bad  government,  before  her  power 
was  to  bo  firmly  established  there. 

a  The  eonsulg  had  at  first  nearly  the  same  power  as  the  kings ;  and  all  other  msgi(tir«!ef 
were  subject  to  them,  except  the  tribunes  of  the  people.  They  summoned  the  meetings  of  the 
lenate  and  of  the  assemblies  of  the  people — they  had  the  chief  direction  of  the  foreign  affiain 
of  th9  goren.ment— they  levied  soldiers,  appointed  ro  vst  of  the  militajry  officers,  and,  In  time 
ef  wa?  had  snprsmo  command  of  the  armies.  In  dimgerous  conjunctures  they  were  armed 
vrith  absolute  pow  er  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  that  "  they  should  take  care  that  the  republic 
leoeiTCs  no  harm.^  Their  badges  of  office  were  the  tog'a  prtetexta,  or  mantle  bordered  with 
pn/ple,  and  an  ivory  sceptre  ;  and  when  they  appeared  in  public  they  were  accompanied  by 
twelve  officers  called  lietors,  each  of  whom  carried  a  bundle  of  rods,  {fas'  tes^)  with  an  aM 
(«eci(rz«)  placed  in  the  middle  of  tnem ;— the  former  denoting  the  pow3rof  scourging,  or  of 
•rdinary  punishment. — and  the  latter,  the  power  of  life  and  lea^h. 
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4.  The  efforts  of  Tarquin  to  recover  the  throne  gave  rise  to  a  con 
spiracv  among  some  of  the  younger  patricians  who  had  sharcil  in 
the  tyrant's  ejtoi-tions.  Among  the  conspirators  were  the  sons  of 
Brutus ;  and  the  duty  of  pronouncing  their  fate  devolved  upon  the 
consul  their  father,  who,  laying  aside  parental  affection,  and  acting 
the  part  of  the  magistrate  only,  condemned  them  to  death.  The 
n.  ETRus'  CAN  cause  of  the  Tarquins  was  also  espoused  by  the  Etrna'* 

WAR.       cans,  to  whom  they  had  fled  for  protection,  and  thus  a  wa» 
was  kindled  between  the  two  people. 

5.  The  accounts  of  the  events  and  results  of  this  war  arc  exceed 
mgly  conflicting.  The  ancient  Eoman  legend  relates  that  when 
Porsenna,  king  of  Clusium,*  the  most  powerful  of  the  Etrus'can 
princes,  led  an  overwhelming  force  against  Home,  the  Romans  were 
at  first  repulsed,  and  fled  across  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  Tiber; 
and  that  the  army  was  saved  by  the  valor  of  Horatius  Codes,  who 
alone  defended  the  pass  against  thousands  of  the  enemy,  until  the 
bridge  was  broken  down  in  the  rear,  when  he  plunged  into  the  stream, 
and,  amid  a  shower  of  darts,  safely  regained  the  opposite  shore. 

6.  It  is  farther  related,  that  when  Porsenna  had  reduced  Rome 
to  extremities  by  famine,  a  young  man,  Mutius  Scaev'  ola,  undertook, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Senate,  to  assassinate  the  invading  king. 
Making  his  way  into  the  Etrus'  can  camp,  he  slew  one  of  the  king's 
attendants,  whom  he  mistook  for  Porsenna.  Being  disarmed,  and 
threatened  with  torture,  he  scornfully  thrust  his  right  hand  into  the 
flame,  where  he  held  it  until  it  was  consumed,  to  show  that  the  rack 
had  no  terrors  for  him.  The  king,  admiring  such  heroism,  gave  him 
his  life  and  liberty,  when  Sc36v'  ola  warned  him,  as  a  token  of  grati- 
tude, to  make  peace,  for  that  three  himdred  yoimg  patricians,  as  brave 
as  himself,  had  conspired  to  destroy  him,  and  that  he,  ScaeV  ola,  had 
cnly  been  chosen  by  lot  to  make  the  first  attempt. 

7.  The  Roman  legend  asserts  that  Porsenna,  alarmed  for  his  life, 
cffcred  terms  of  peace,  which  were  agreed  upon.  And  yet  it  is  known, 
from  other  evidence,  that  the  Romans,  about  this  time,  surrenderee! 
their  city,  and  became  tributary  to  the  Etrus'  cans ;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  when,  soon  after,  Porsenna  was  defeated  in  a  war  with  the 
Latins,  the  Romans  embraced  the  opportunity  to  legain  their  inde- 
pendence. 

8.  It  was  only  while  the  attempts  of  the  Tarquins  to  regain  the 

L  (.ZuMviniy  now  Chiust^  was  a  town  or  Etrtiria,  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  rirer 
rteiilii)  a  tributary  of  Ibe  Tiber,  about  eighty-five  miles  norili-west  from  Rome.  (Jtfop  No.  VUL\ 
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ihrone  excited  ala/m,  and  the  Etrus'  can  war  continued)  that  the  gOT- 
fimment  under  tlie  first  consuls  was  administered  with  justice  and 
moderation.  When  these  dangers  were  over,  the  patricians  again 
began  to  exert  their  tyranny  over  the  plebeians,  and  as  nearly  all 
the  wealth  of  the  State  had  been  engrossed  by  the  forricr,  the  latter 
wore  reduced  to  a  condition  differing  little  from  tne  most  abjeot 
slavery.  A  decree  against  a  plebeian  debtor  madu  not  only  him, 
Vut  his  children  also,  slaves  to  the  creditor,  who  might  imprison, 
JGOurge  or  otherwise  maltreat  them. 

9.  The  contentions  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  were  ut 
length  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  time  of  war  the  latter  re- 
fused to  enlist ;  and  as  the  consuls,  for  some  cause  now  unknown 
could  not  be  confided  in,  the  plebeians  were  induced  to  consent  tc 
the  creation  of  a  dictator ^  who,  during  six  months,  had  m.  opkice  or 
supreme  power,  not  only  over  patricians,  plebeians,  and  dictator. 
consuls,  but  also  over  the  laws  themselves.  Under  a  former  law  of 
Valerius  the  people  had  the  right  of  appeal  from  a  sentence  of  the 
•^.onsul  to  a  general  assembly  of  the  citizens ;  but  from  the  decision 
of  the  dictator  there  was  no  appeal,  and  as  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Senate,  this  office  gave  additional  power  to  the  patrician  order.* 

10.  During  a  number  of  years  dictators  continued  to  be  appointed 
in  times  of  great  public  danger ;  but  they  gave  only  a  temporary 
«3alm  to  the  popular  dissensions.  It  was  during  a  war  with  the  Vol- 
scians*  and  Sabines  that  the  long-accumulating  resentment  of  the 
plebeians  against  the  patricians  first  broke  forth  in  open  ly.  plebeian 
insurrection.  An  old  man,  haggard  and  in  rags,  pale  insuurbctiow 
and  famishing,  escaping  from  his  creditor's  prison,  and  bearing  the 
marks  of  cruel  treatment,  implored  the  aid  of  the  people.  A  crowd 
gathered  around  him.  He  showed  them  the  scars  that  he  had  re- 
ceived in  war,  and  he  was  recognized  as  a  brave  captain  who  had 
fought  for  his  country  in  eight  and  twenty  battles.  His  house  and 
larm-yard  having  been  plundered  bythe  enemy  in  the  Btrus'  can  war 

1.  The  Volseians  were  the  most  southern  of  the  tribes  that  inhabited  L&tiam.  Their  terri' 
4017  extending  along  the  coast  southward  from  Antium  about  0fty  miles,  swanned  with  cittea 
Otoi'  with  a  hardy  and  warlike  race.    {Maps  Nos.  VIII.  and  X.) 

a.  The  office  of  dictator  had  existed  at  Alba  and  other  Latin  towns  long  berore  this  time. 
Die  authority  of  all  the  other  magistrates,  except  that  of  the  tribune*,  (see  p.  138^)  ceased  »■ 
•oon  aa  the  dictator  was  appointed.  He  had  the  power  of  life  and  death,  except  per* 
liape  in  the  case  of  knights  and  senators,  and  from  his  decision  there  was  no  appeal ;  but  for 
an>  abuse  of  his  power  he  might  be  called  to  account  after  hit  resignation  or  the  expiration  of 
lua  term  of  oflloe.  At  first  the  dictator  was  taken  from  the  patridan  ranks  only ;  but  abnut  the 
f«ar  356  B.  C.  it  was  opened  by  C.  Marciu&  10  the  plebeians  also.    See  Nlebubr'a  Romc^  I  979 
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fsEtmine  bad  first  compelled  liim  to  sell  hid  all,  and  then  to  borrow; 
and  when  he  could  not  pay,  his  creditors  had  obtained  judgment 
against  him  and  his  two  sons,  and  had  put  them  in  chains.     (495 

B  C.) 

1 1.  Confusion  and  uproar  spread  through  the  city.  All  who  had 
been  pledged  for  debt  were  clamorous  for  relief;  the  people  spurned 
the  summons  to  enlist  in  the  legions ;  compulsion  was  impossible, 
and  the  Senate  knew  not  how  to  act.  At  length  the  promises  of  the 
consuls  appeased  the  tumult ;  but  finally  the  plebeians,  after  having 
been  repeatedly  deceived,  deserted  their  officers  in  the  very  midst 
of  war,  and  marched  in  a  body  to  Mons  Sacer,"  or  the  Sacred  Mount 
within  three  miles  of  Rome,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  vast  mul 
titude  of  their  discontented  brethren.  (493  B.  C.) 

12.  After  much  negotiation,  a  reconciliation  was  finally  effectea 
on  the  terms  that  all  contracts  of  insolvent  debtors  should  be  can 
celled ;  that  those  who  had  incurred  slavery  for  debt  should  recover 
their  freedom ;  that  the  Valerian  law  should  be  enforced,  and  that 
two  annual  magistrates,  (afterwards  increased  to  five,)  called  trib 

V.  TRIBUNES  **^^  *  whose  persons  were  to  be  inviolable,  should  be 

OF  THE      chosen  by  the  people  to  watch  over  their  rights,  and  pre- 

PKOPLE.     ^^^^  ^^^  abuses  of  authority.     It  will  be  seen  that  the 

power  of  the  tribunes,  so  humble  in  its  origin,  eventually  acquired  a 

preponderating  influence  in  the  State,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 

monarchical  supremacy.** 

13.  During^  the  same  year  that  the  office  of  the  tribunes  waa 
orrjated,  a  perpetual  league  was  made  with  the  Latins,  (493  B.  C.) 
and  seven  years  later  with  the  Ilernicians,  who  inhabited  the  north- 
eastern parts  of  Latium,  both  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  in  the 
extracting  parties,  and  not,  as  before,  on  the  basis  of  Boman  supe- 

I.  The  Mojis  Saeerj  or  **  Sacred  Mountain,"  Is  a  low  range  of  sandstone  hills  extendlitg 
•long  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Tiber,  abottt  three  miles  from 
Boma.   iMaps  Ncs.  VIIL  and  X.) 


ft.  Tlie  tribunes  of  the  people  wore  no  external  marks  of  distinction ;  but  an  officer 
mntor  attended  them,  to  clear  the  way  and  summon  people.  Their  chief  power  at  flfiet  r^yit 
■isted  in  preventmg,  or  arresting,  bj*  the  word  veto,  **  I  forbid,"  any  measure  which  tney 
UioufEht  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  people. 

b.  Arter  the  plebeians  had  withdrawn  to  the  "  Sacred  Mount,"  the  Senate  despatched  an 
embassy  of  ton  men,  headed  by  Menenius  Agrippa,  to  treat  with  tite  insurgents.  Agrippa  ii 
said,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  related  to  the  people  the  since  well-known  fable  of  the  Delly  and  * 
the  Members.  The  latter,  provoked  at  seeing  all  the  fruits  of  their  toil  and  care  applied  k> 
the  use  of  the  belly,  refused  to  perform  any  more  labor ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  whoif 
body  was  in  danger  of  perishing.  The  people  understood  the  moral  of  (he  fid»le,  and  w«« 
iwdy  to  entftf  upon  a  negotiation. 
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rioritj.  These  leagues  made  with  cities  that  were  once  subject  to 
the  Ronians,  show  that  the  Soman  power  had  been  greatly  dimin 
ished  by  the  plebeian  and  aristocratic  contentions  in  the  early  years 
of  the  Republic. 

14.  In  the  interval  between  these  treaties,  occurred  important 
jrars  with  the  Volscians  and  ^quians.*     The  historical  ^^  tolscian 
contradictions  of  this  period  are  so  numerous,  that  little    and  akhi- 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  details  of  these  wars ;  but     ^^ 
it  is  evident  that  the  Volscians  and  ^quians  were  defeated,  and  tha 
Gains  Marcius,  a  Eoman  nobleman,  acquired  the  surname  of  Coriola- 
nus  from  his  bravery  at  the  capture  of  the  Volsciau  town  of  Corioli' 
and  that  Lucius  Quinctius,  called  Cincinnatus,  acquired  great  dis- 
tinction by  his  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  jSquians.     Coriolauus 
belonged  to  the  patrician  order,  and  was  an  enemy  of  the  tribunes ; 
and  it  is  related  that  when,  during  a  famine,  a  Sicilian  prince  sent  a 
large  supply  of  com  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  citizens,  Coriola- 
nus  proposed  in  the  Senate  that  the  plebeians  should  not  share  in 
the  subsidy  until  they  had  surrendered  the  privileges  which  they  had 
acquired  by  their  recent  secession. 

15  The  rage  of  the  plebeians  was  excited  by  this  proposition,  and 
ihey  would  have  proceeded  to  violence  against  Coriolanus,  had  not 
the  tribunes  summoned  him  to  trial  before  the  assembly  of  the  peo 
pie.  The  senators  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  save  him,  but  tho 
commons  condemned  him  to  exile.  Enraged  by  this  treatment,  he 
went  over  to  the  Volscians — was  appointed  a  general  in  their  armies 
— and,  after  defeating  the  Bomans  in  several  engagements,  laid  siege 
to  the  city,  which  must  have  surrendered  had  not  a  deputation  of 
Boman  matrons,  headed  by  the  wife  and  the  mother  of  Coriolanus, 
prevailed  upon  him  to  grant  his  countrymen  terms  of  peace.  It  is 
said  that  on  his  return  to  the  Volscians  he  lost  his  life  in  a  popular 
tumult ;  but  a  tradition  relates  that  he  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age, 
and  that  he  was  often  heard  to  exclaim,  "  How  miserable  is  the  con- 
dition of  an  old  man  in  banishment." 

16.  It  is  related  that  during  the  war  with  the  ^quians  the  enemy 
had  surrounded  the  Roman  consul  in  a  defile,  where  there  was  neither 
forage  for  the  horses  nor  food  for  the  men.     In  this  ex\remity,  the 

1.  The  Mqnians  dwelt  principally  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  north  ofthat  Btreaiii,aiii 
between  the  Sablnes&ad  the  Marsi.    {Map»  Nos.  Vill.  and  X.) 

Sl  (jTMi  is  snppoeed  to  have  been  about  tweoty-two  or  twenty-three  miles  south-east  flroa 
BooMb  A  httl  now  known  by  the  name  of  MimU  Oivoe^  is  thought,  with  some  degree  ii  pmb 
iblttt]r«  to  represent  the  site  of  this  ancient  Volseian  dty.    (JIfa/  No.  X.) 
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Senate  and  people  chose  Cincinnatiis  dictator,  and  sending  in  haite 
to  inform  him  of  his  election,  the  deputies  found  him  at  work  in  his 
field,  dressed  in  the  plain  habit  of  a  Eoman  farmer.  After  he  had 
put  on  his  toga,  or  cloak,  that  he  might  receive  the  message  of  the 
Senate  in  a  becoming  manner,  he  was  saluted  as  dictator,  and  con- 
ducted into  the  city.  He  soon  raised  an  army,  surrounded  the  enemy, 
and  took  their  whole  force  prisoners,  and  at  the  end  of  sixteen  days, 
having  accomplished  the  deliverance  of  his  country,  resigned  hii 
power,  and  returned  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  private  life.* 

1 7.  The  first  acquisitions  of  territory  made  by  the  Romans  appeat 
to  have  been  divided  among  the  people  at  large.;  but  of  late  the  con 
quered  lands  had  been  suffered  to  pass,  by  connivance,  occupation,  or 
purchase,  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  the  patricians.  The  complaints 
of  the  plebeians  on  this  subject  at  length  induced  one  of  the  consuls, 
Spurius  Cassius,  to  propose  a  division  of  recently-conquered  lands 
i»ito  small  estates,  for  the  poorer  classes,  who,  he  maintained,  were 
justly  entitled  to  their  proportionate  share,  as  their  valor  and  labors 
had  helped  to  acquire  them.  But  while  this  proposition  alarmed 
the  Senate  and  patricians  with  danger  to  their  property,  the  motives 
of  Cassius  appear  to  have  been  distrusted  by  all  classes,  for  he  was 
charged  with  aiming  at  kingly  power,  and,  being  convicted,  was  ig- 
nominiously  beheaded,  and  his  house  razed  to  the  ground.  (458  B.  C.) 

1 8.  Still  the  people  continued  to  demand  a  share  in  the  conquered 
lands,  now  forming  the  estates  of  the  wealthy,  and,  as  the  only  way 
of  evading  the  difficulty,  the  Senate  kept  the  nation  almost  constantly 
involved  in  war.  During  thirty  years  succeeding  the  death  of  Cas 
sius,  the  history  of  the  Republic  is  occupied  with  desultory  wars 
waged  against  the  iBquians  and  Yolscians,  and  with  continued  strug- 
gles between  the  patricians  and  plebeians.  At  length  the  tribunetf 
succeeded  in  getting  their  number  increased  from  five  to  ten,  when 
the  Senate,  despairing  of  being  able  to  divert  the  people  any  longer 
from  their  purpose,  consented  to  the  appointment  of  ten  persons, 

viL  TDK     hence  called  decern  virs^  who  were  to  compile  a  body  of 
DECEwviRs.  la^s  for  the  commonwealth,  and  to  exercise  all  the  pow 
ers  of  government  until  the  laws  should  be  completed.     (451  B.  C.) 

19.  After  several  months'  deliberation,  this  body  produced  a  3odo 

a.  It  should  be  remarked  here,  that  the  story  of  Clndnnittas  formed  the  subject  oi  a  htault' 
Jkd  poem,  to  the  substiuice  of  which  most  writers  have  given  the  rre<iit  of  hislor  cal  authMi' 
t^dty,  altbough  Niebahr  has  shown  that  the  truth  of  the  legend  will  not  stand  tto  lett  of 
^ticiam.    '.^ee  Niebuhr,  toI.  iL  pp.  lSS-6.  and  Amold^s  Rome,  L  pp.  131-5.  and  BOteaJ 
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of  laws,  engraven  on  ten  tables,  which  continued,  down  to  the  time 
rf  the  emperors,  to  he  the  basis  of  the  civil  and  penal  jurisprudence 
of  the  Roman  people,  though  almost  concealed  from  view  under  the 
enormous  mass  of  additions  piled  upon  it  The  new  constitution 
aimed  at  establishing  the  legal  equality  of  all  the  citizens,  and  there 
was  a  show  of  dividing  the  great  offices  of  State  equally  between  patri- 
ei&ns  and  plebeians,  but  the  exact  character  of  the  ten  tables  cannot 
now  be  satisfactorily  distinguished  from  two  others  that  were  suU 
ieqnently  enacted. 

20.  Afler  the  task  of  the  decemvirs  had  been  completed,  all  classes 
united  in  continuing  their  office  for  another  year ;  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  patricians  and  plebeians  was  elected ;  but  the  former  appear 
to  have  sought  seats  in  the  government  for  the  purpose  of  overthrow- 
ing the  constitution.  The  decemvirs  now  threw  oflf  the  mask,  and 
enacted  two  additional  tables  of  laws,  by  which  the  plebeians  were 
greatly  oppressed,  for,  among  the  laws  attributed  to  the  twelve  tables, 
we  find  that  although  all  classes  were  liable  to  imprisonment  foi 
debt,  yet  the  pledging  of  the  person  affected  plebeians  only, — ^that  the 
latter  were  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  public  lands, — ^tnat 
their  intermarriage  with  patricians  was  prohibited, — and  that  consuls 
oould  be  elected  from  the  patrician  order  only.  Moreover,  the  de- 
cemvirs now  refused  to  lay  down  the  powers  of  government  which 
had  been  temporarily  granted  them,  and,  secretly  supported  by  the 
patricians,  ruled  without  control,  thus  establishing  a  tyrannical  oli- 
garchy. 

21.  At  length  a  private  injury  accomplished  what  wrongs  of  a 
more  public  nature  had  failed  to  effect  Appius  Claudius,  a  leading 
decemvir,  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Virginia,  daughter  of 
Virginius,  a  patrician  officer ;  but  finding  her  betrothed  to  another,  in 
order  to  accomplish  his  purpose  he  procured  a  base  dependant  to 
claim  her  as  his  slave.  As  had  been  concerted,  Virginia  was  brought 
before  the  tribunal  of  Appius  himself,  who,  by  an  iniquitous  decision, 
ordered  her  to  be  surrendered  to  the  claimant.  It  was  then  that  the 
distracted  father,  having  no  other  means  of  preserving  his  daughter's 
honor,  stabbed  her  to  the  heart  in  the  presence  of  the  court  and  tte 
assembled  people.  (448  B.  C.) 

22.  A  general  indignation  against  the  decemvirs  spread  through  the 
dty  •  the  army  took  part  with  the  people ;  the  power  of  the  df  cem- 
virs  was  overthrown ;  and  the  ancient  forms  of  government  were  re- 
stored ;  while  additional  rights  were  conceded  to  the  commons,  bj 
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giving  to  their  votes,  in  certain  cases,  the  authority  of  kw.  Appius, 
having  been  impeached,  died  in  prison,  probably  by  hb  own  hand 
before  the  day  appointed  for  his  trial. 

23.  Other  plebeian  innovations  followed.     After  a  difficult  strug- 
gle the  marriage  law  was  repealed,  (B.  C.  445,)  and  two  years  latei 
military  tribunes,  with  consular  powers,  were  chosen  from  the  ple- 
beian ranks.     One  important  duty  of  the  oonsuls  had  been  the  taking  ' 
of  tho  census  once  in  every  five  years,  and  a  new  distribution  of  the 

people,  at  such  times,  among  the  difierent  classes  or  ranks,  according 
to  their  property,  character,  and  families.  But  the  patricians,  un- 
willing that  this  power  should  devolve  upon  the  plebeians,  stipulated 
that  these  duties  of  the  consular  office  should  be  disjoined  from  the 
military  tribuneship,  and  conferred  upon  two  new  officers  of  patrician 
viii.  wFicE  birth,  who  were  denominated  censors  ;*  and  thus  the 
OF  cEKsoRB.  longcontinucd  effi)rts  of  the  people  to  obtain,  from  theii 
own  number,  the  election  of  officers  with  full  consular  powers,  wer« 
defeated 

24.  But  while  dissensions  continued  to  mark  the  domestic  councils 
of  the  Romans  with  the  appearance  of  divided  strength  and  wasted 
energies,  the  state  of  affairs  presented  a  different  aspect  to  the  sur- 
rounding people.  They  saw  in  Home  only  a  nation  of  warriors  that 
had  already  recovered  the  strength  it  had  lost  by  a  revolutionary 
change  of  government,  and  that  was  now  marching  on  to  increased 
dominion  without  any  signs  of  weakness  in  the  foreign  wars  it  had  to 
maintain.  Veii,*  the  wealthiest  and  most  important  of  the  Etruscan 
cities,  had  long  been  a  check  to  the  progress  of  the  Romans  north  of 
the  Tiber,  and  had  often  sought  occasion  to  provoke  hostilities  with 

IX.  WAR     the  young  republic.     At  length  the  chief  of  the  people 
WITH  vKii.   of  Veii  put  to  death  the  Roman  ambassadors ;  and  the 
£oman  Senate,  being  refused  satisfaction  for  the  outrage,  formally 
resolved  that  Veii  should  be  destroyed. 

25.  The  Etruscan  armies  that  marched  to  the  r«;lief  of  V^ii  werf 

L  FMi^  numeroiu  remains  of  which  still  exist,  was  about  tveWe  mijes  north  ftom  Bohm^  m 
place  BOW  known  by  the  name  oiVJusola  Famese,    {Maps  Nos.  VIII.  and  X.) 

a.  An  important  duty  of  the  eensora  was  that  of  inspecting  the  morals  of  the  people.   Tliej  { 

had  the  power  of  inflicting  various  marl(s  of  disgrace  upon  those  who  deserved  it, — such  ar  eat- 
eluding  a  senator  from  the  senate-house — depriving  a  knight  of  Ids  public  horse  if  he  did  not 
lake  pro])er  care  of  it ; — and  of  pimishing,  in  various  ways,  those  who  did  not  cultivate  ibelr 
grounds  properly — those  who  lived  too  long  unmarried— and  those  who  were  of  dissolute  moi 
Alt.  They  had  charge,  also,  of  tiie  public  works,  and  of  letting  out  the  public  lands.  Tb» 
ofllo»  of  censor  was  esteemed  highly  honorable.  In  allusion  to  the  severity  with  which  Gate 
Uie  Elder  disclurged  its  duties,  he  is  commonly  st>ied,  at  the  present  day  **  Cato  the  Ceos^.'' 
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repeatedly  defeated  by  the  Eoman  legions,  and  the  people  of  V^ii 
were  finally  compelled  to  shut  themselves  up  in  their  city,  which  was 
taken'by  the  Koman  dictator,  Camillus,  after  a  blockade  and  siege 
of  nearly  ten  years.  (396  B.  C.)  The  spoil  taken  from  the  con- 
quered city  ^as  given  to  the  army,  the  captives  were  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State^  and  the  ornaments  and  images  of  the  gods  wore 
transferred  to  Rome.  The  conquerors  also  wreaked  their  vengeance 
on  the  towns  which  had  aided  Yeii  in  the  war,  and  the  Roman  t^ritory 
van  extended  farther  north  of  the  Tiber  than  at  any  previous  period. 
^6.  But  while  the  Romans  were  enjoying  the  imaginary  security 
which  these  successful  wars  had  given  them,  they  were  suddenly  as 
sailed  by  a  new  enemy,  which  threatened  the  extinction  of  the  Bo 
man  name.  During  the  recent  Etruscan  wars,  a  vast  horde  of  barbie 
rians  of  the  Gallic  or  Celtic  race  had  crossed  the  Alps  x.  oaiuo 
from  the  unknown  regions  of  the  north,  and  had  sat  down  iNVAhioir. 
in  the  plains  of  Northern  Italy,  in  the  country  known  as  Cisalpine 
Gaul.*  Tradition  relates  that  an  injured  citizen  of  Clusium,  an 
Etruscan  city,  went  over  the  mountains  to  these  Gauls,  taking  witl 
him  a  quantity  of  the  fruits  and  wines  of  Italy,  and  promised  these 
rude  people  that  if  they  would  leave  their  own  inhospitable  country 
and  follow  him,  the  land  which  produced  all  these  good  things 
should  be  theirs,  for  it  was  inhabited  by  an  unwarlike  race ;  where- 
upon the  whole  Gallic  people,  with  their  women  and  children,  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  marched  direct  to  ClusiuuL  (391  B.  C.) 

27.  Certain  it  is  that  the  people  of  Clusium  sought  aid  from  the  Ro- 
mans, who  &ent  three  of  the  nobility  to  remonstrate  with  the  Brennus, 
or  chieftain  of  the  Gauls,  but  as  the  latter  treated  them  with  derision, 
they  forgot  their  sacred  character  as  ambassadors,  and  joined  the 
Clusians  in  a  sally  against  the  besiegers.  Immediately  Brennuu 
ordered  a  retreat,  that  he  might  not  be  guilty  of  shedding  the  blood 
of  ambassadors,  and  forthwith  demanded  satisfaction  of  the  Roman 
senate;  and  when  this  was  refused  he  broke  up  his  camp  before 
Clusium  and  took  up  his  march  for  Rome  at  the  head  of  seventy 
thousand  of  his  people. 

28.  Eleven  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  A)'  ia,*  a  battle 

1.  Cisalpine  Qav\  meaning  "  Gaul  thiti  side  of  the  Alps,**  (c  distinguish  it  Arom  *  Gaid  b» 
f(Hid  the  Alps,**  c(r«>raoed  all  thai  portion  of  Northern  Italy  that  was  watered  by  the  river  Po 
and  its  uumerooR  tributaries,  extending  south  on  the  Adriatic  coast  to  the  river  Rubicon,  aiui 
on  the  Tuscan  oo^st  to  the  river  Macra.    {Map  No.  IX.) 

2.  The  J9V  ia^Dj^  the  ^^ia^  was  a  small  stream  that  flawed  into  the  Hber  from  *Le  «as^ 
about  ten  miles  nurth^east  firom  Rome.    {Mof  No.  X.) 
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was  fought,  and  the  Romans,  forty  thousand  in  number,  were  defeat 
ed.  (390  B.  C.)  Brennus  meditated  a  sudden  march  to  Rome  to  con 
Bummate  his  victory,  but  his  troops,  abandonmg  themselves  to  pillage, 
rioting,  and  drimkenness,  refused  to  obey  the  voice  of  their  leader, 
and  thus,  the  attack  being  delayed,  the  existence  of  the  Roman  na- 
tion was  saved.  The  defeat  on  the  Al'  ia  had  rendered  it  impossible 
to  defend  the  city,  but  a  thousand  armed  Romans  took  possession  of 
tlie  capitol  and  the  citadel,  and  laying  in  a  store  of  provisions  deter« 
mined  to  maintain  their  post  to  the  last  extremity,  while  the  mass  of 
the  population  sought  refuge  in  the  neighboring  towns,  bearing  with 
them  their  riches,  and  the  principal  objects  of  their  religious  venera- 
tion. But  while  the  rest  of  the  people  quitted  their  homes,  eighty 
priests  and  patricians  of  the  highest  rank,  deeming  it  intolerable  to 
survive  the  republic  and  the  worship  of  the  gods,  sat,  down  in  the 
Forum,*  in  their  festal  robes,  awaiting  death. 

29.  Onward  came  the  Gauls  in  battle  array,  with  horns  and 
trumpets  blowing,  but  finding  the  walls  deserted,  they  burst  open  the 
gates  and  entered  the  city,  which  they  found  desolate  and  death-like. 
They  marched  cautiously  on  till  they  came  to  the  Forum,  where,  in 
solemn  stillness,  sat  the  aged  priests,  and  chiefs  of  the  senate,  look- 
ing like  beings  of  another  world.  The  wild  barbarians,  seized  with 
awe  at  such  a  spectacle,  doubted  whether  the  gods  had  not  com« 
down  to  save  the  city  or  to  avenge  it.  At  length  a  Gaul  went  up  to 
one  of  the  priests  and  gently  stroked  his  white  beard,  but  the  old  man 
indignantly  repelled  the  insolence  by  a  stroke  of  his  ivory  sceptre. 
He  was  cut  down  on  the  spot,  and  his  death  was  the  signal  of  a 
general  massacre.  Then  the  plundering  commenced :  fires  broke  out 
in  several  quarters ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  whole  city,  with  the  ex. 
eeption  of  a  few  houses  on  the  Pal'  atine^  was  burnt  to  the  ground.* 
(390  B.  C.) 

30.  The  Gauls  made  repeated  attempts  to  storm  the  citadel,  bvit 
in  vain.  They  attempted  to  climb  up  the  rocks  in  the  night,  but 
4h<3  cackling  of  the  sacred  geese  in  the  temple  of  Juno  awoke  Mar 
flus  Man'lius,  who  hurled  the  foremost  Gaul  headlong  down  tb'i 

1.  The  Roman  Forum  was  a  large  open  space  between  tbe  Capitoline  and  Pal'  atine  hilla,  sur 
roontled  by  porticos,  shops,  &C.,  where  assemblies  of  tbe  people  were  generally  held,  Justiot 
tdmini^iered,  and  public  business  transacted.    It  is  .now  a  mere  open  space  strewed  for  th« 
lAost  part  with  ruins,  which,  In  the  course  of  centuries,  have  accumulated  to  such  an  extent « 
to  raise  the  surface  flrom  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  above  its  ancieut  level.    See  p.  S82. 

a.  Diflfereo*  writers  have  given  ttie  dale  df  tb«  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  ft  ^«**  188  to 
B.C 
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precipice,  and  prevented  the  ascent  of  those  who  were  mointifig  after 
bim.  At  length  famine  began  to  be  felt  by  the  garrisop.  T5ut  the 
host  of  the  besiegers  was  gradually  melting  away  oj  pickness  and 
want,  and  Brennus  agreed,  for  a  thousand  pounds  of  ^^old,  to  quit 
Home  and  its  territory.  According  to  the  oF  Roman  legend,  Ca- 
mil'lus  entered  the  city  with  an  army  while  the  gold  was  being 
weighed,  and  rudely  accosting  Brennus,  and  saying,  ^^  It  is  the  custom 
of  us  Komans  to  ransom  our  country,  not  with  gold,  but  with  iron," 
ordered  the  gold  to  be  carried  back  to  the  temple,  whereupon  a  bat- 
tle ensued,  and  the  Gauls  were  driven  from  the  city.  A  more  proba^ 
ble  account,  however,  relates  that  the  Gauls  were  suddenly  called 
home  to  protect  their  own  country  from  an  invasion  of  the  Venetians.* 
Recording  to  Polybius  this  great  Gallic  invasion  took  plac3  in  the 
fiame  year  that  the  **  peace  of  Antalcidas"  was  concluded  between 
the  Greeks  and  Persians.     (See  p.  89.) 

31.  The  walls  and  houses  of  Rome  had  now  to  be  built  anew,  and 
BO  great  did  the  task  appear  that  the  citizens  clamored  for  a  removal 
to  Veil ;  but  the  persuasion  of  Camil'  lus,  and  a  lucky  omen,  in- 
duced them  to  remain  in  their  ancient  situation.  Yet  they  were  not 
allowed  to  rebuild  their  dwellings  in  peace,  for  the  surrounding  na- 
tions, the  Sabines  only  excepted,  made  war  upon  them ;  but  their 
attacks  were  repelled,  and  one  after  another  they  were  made  to  yield 
to  the  sway  of  Rome,  which  ultimately  became  the  sovereign  city  of 
Italy. 

32.  Soon  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  the  old  contests  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians  were  renewed,  with  all  their  former  vio 
lence.     The  cruelties  exercised  towards  helpless  credit-  xi.  plebeian 
ors  appear  to  have  aroused  the  sympathies  of  the  patrician  ^^i^jf^^^V 
Man'  lius,  the  brave  defender  of  the  capitol,  for  he  sold       tests. 
the  most  valuable  part  of  his  inheritance,  and  declared  that  so  long 
as  a  single  pound  remained  no  Roman  should  be  carried  into  bondage 
for  debt.     Henceforward  he  was  regarded  as  the  patron  of  the  poor 
but  for  some  hasty  words  was  thrown  into  prison  for  slandering  th 
government,  and  for  sedition.     Released  by  the  clamors  of  the  mul- 
titude, he  was  afterwards  accused  of  aspiring  to  kingly  authority; 
and  the  more  common  account  states  that  he  was  convicted  of  ^reason^ 
and  sentenced  to  be  thrown  headlong  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  the 
scene  of  his  former  glory.     But  another  account  states  that,  being 

1.  The  ^vustians  were  a  people  of  ancient  Italy  who  dwelt  north  of  the  mouths  of  the  Po^ 
■/rniwi  i-hft  hebd'Wtec«irs  of  the  Adriatic.    (J/eu)  No.  VIU.) 

G  |o 
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:n  iusurrection,  and  in  possession  of  the  capitol,  a  treacherous  slava 
hurled  him  down  the  precipice.*     (384  B.  C.) 

33.  The  plebeians  mourned  the  fate  of  Man'  lius,  but  his  death 
was  a  patrician  triumph.  The  oppression  of  the  plebeians  now  in- 
creased,  until  universal  distress  prevailed :  debtors  were  every  day 
consigned  to  slavery,  and  dragged  to  private  dungeons ;  the  number 
of  free  citizens  was  visibly  decreasing ;  those  who  remained  were  ro 
duced  to  a  state  of  dependence  by  their  debts,  and  Borne  was  on  the 
point  of  degenerating  into  a  miserable  oligarchy,  when  her  decline 
was  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  two  men  who  changed  the  fate 
of  their  country  and  of  the  world. 

34.  The  authors  of  the  great  reform  in  the  constitution  were  Li 
oinius  Stolo  and  Lucius  Sextius.  Confining  themselves  strictly  to 
the  paths  permitted  by  the  laws,  they  succeeded,  after  a  struggle  of 
five  years  against  every  species  of  fraud  and  violence,  in  obtaining 
for  the  plebeians  an  acknowledgment  of  their  rights,  apd  all  possible 
guarantees  for  their  preservation.  (376  to  371  B.  C.)  The  history 
of  the  struggle  would  be  too  long  for  insertion  here.  As  on  a  former 
occasion,  it  was  only  in  the  last  extremity,  when  the  people  had 
taken  up  arms,  and  gathered  together  upon  the  Aventine,  that  tho 
patrician  senate  yielded  its  sanction  to  the  three  bills  brought  forward 
by  Licinitis.  The  first  abolished  the  military  tribuneship,  and  gained 
tor  the  plebeians  a  share  in  the  consulship  :  the  second  regulated  the 
shares,  divisions,  and  rents,  of  the  public  lands :  the  third  regulated 
the  rate  of  interest,  gave  present  relief  to  unfortunate  debtors,  and 
secured  personal  freedom  against  the  rapacity  of  creditors.     To  sav* 

xiL  OFFICE  something  from  the  general  wreck  of  their  power^  tho 
OF  piLjrroR.  patricians  stipulated  that  the  judicial  functions  of  th% 
consul  should  be  exercised  by  a  new  >fficer  with  the  title  of  PreUm  ,* 
chosen  from  the  patrician  order ;  j^et  within  thirty-five  years  aftM 
the  passage  of  the  laws  of  Licinius,  not  only  the  praetorship,  but  th< 
dictatorship  also,  was  opened  to  the  plebeians. 

35.  The  legislation  of  Licinius  freed  Rome  from  internal  dissen 
Bions,  and  gave  new  development  to  her  strength  and  warlike  ener 

1.  The  pr«tor«  were  Judicial  roagistratea,— oflScen  answering  to  the  modern  cbiei'-justioe  t* 
dkaucellDr.  The  modern  English  forms  of  Judicial  proceedings  in  the  trial  of  causes  are  mostl) 
taken  flrora  those  observed  by  the  Roman  prtetors.  At  first  but  one  praetor  was  chosen ;  aftei 
vardSf  when  foreigners  became  numerous  at  Rome,  another  pnetor  was  added  to  administe 
inatice  to  them,  or  between  them  and  the  citizens.  In  later  times  subordinate  Judges,  callM 
orovliiciii  prffitoi.x,  were  appointed  to  administer  Justice  in  the  provincea. 

a.  See  Niobuhr,  i.  275. 
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gies,  Occasiunallv  the  Gauls  came  down  from  the  north  and  made 
inroads  upon  the  Koman  territories,  but  they  were  invariably  driven 
back  with  loss;  while  the  Etrus'cans,  almost  constantly  at  war  with 
Rome,  grew  less  and  less  formidable,  from  repeated  defeats.  On  the 
south,  however,  a  new  and  dangerous  enemy  appeared  in  the  Sam* 
nite'  confederacy,  now  in  the  fulness  of  its  strength,  and  in  extent 
of  teiritory  and  population  far  superior  to  Rome  and  her  allies. 

86.  Cap'  ua,*  a  wealthy  city  of  Campania,  having  obtained  froa 
Rome  the  promise  of  protection  against  the  Samnites,    ^^^  ^^^^^ 
the  latter  haughtily  engaged  in  the  war,  and  with  a  larger     baxnitb 
army  than  Rome  could  muster  invaded  the  territory  of       ^^*' 
Campania,  but  in  two  desperate  battles  were  defeated  by  tho  Ro 
mans.     Two  years  later  the   Samnites  proffered  terms  of  poaoOi 
which  were  accepted.     (341  B.  C.)     A  league  with  the  Samnites  ap- 
pears  to  have  broken  the  connection  that  had  long  existed  between 
Rome  and  Ldtium,  and  although  the  latter  was  willing  to  submit  to 
a  common  government,  and  a  complete  union  as  one  nation,  yet  the 
Romans,  rejecting  all  compromise,  haughtily  determined  either  that 
their  city  must  be  a  Latin  town,  or  the  Latins  be  subject  to  Rome. 
The  result  of  the  Latin  war  was  the  annexation  of  all  Latium,  and 
of  Campania  also,  to  the  territory  of  the  Republic.     (338  B.  C.) 

37.  The  Samnites  were  alarmed  at  these  successes,  and  Roman 
encroachments  soon  involved  the  two  people  in  another  war.     The 
Samnites  lost  several  battles,  but  under  their  able  general  Pontius 
they  effectually  humbled  the  pride  of  Rome.     The  armies  of  the 
two  Roman  consuls,  amounting  to  twenty  thousand  men,  ^j^  second 
while  passing  through  a  narrow  defile  call  the  Caudine     baxnite 
Forks,*  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  in  this  situa-       ^^** 
tion,  unable  either  to  fight  or  to  retreat,  were  obliged  to  surrender, 
(321  B.  C.)     The  terms  of  Pontius  were  that  the  Roman  soldieri 
ahould  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes,  after  passing  under  the 

1.  The  Samnites  dwelt  at  the  dlstanoe  of  about  ninety  miles  south-east  from  Roma,  theli 
Itrriiory  lying  between  Apulia  on  the  east  and  Camp&nia  and  L4tiam  on  the  west  .lA^t 
VfM.  VIIL  and  X.) 

S.  Cap'  'Mu  the  capital  of  Camp&nia,  was  about  three  miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  riTar 
Vultur'  nus,  (now  Vultumo,)  about  one  hundred  and  Are  miles  soutti«east  from  Roi  le.  The' 
tMoalns  of  its  ancient  amphitheatre,  said  to  have  been  capable  of  containing  one  hundred 
thousand  spectators,  and  some  of  its  tombs,  frc,  attest  its  ancient  splendor  and  maf^niflcenoe^ 
Two  and  a  half  miles  ftom  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  is  the  modem  city  of  Cap'  na,  on  Uit 
•eft  bank  of  the  Vulturuo.    (Map  No.  VliL) 

3.  The  Caudine  f  n-k»  were  a  narrow  pass  in  the  Samniie  territory,  about  thirty-five  mllM 
It  from  the  Cnp  aa.  The  present  valley  of  Arpaia^  (or  Forchia  di  ArpalaO  not  fiyr  froM 
iveoto,  ii  thought  ti>  answer  to  this  pua. 
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foke ;  that  there  shou.d  be  a  renewal  of  the  ancient  equal  alliance 
between  Rome  and  Samnium,  and  a  restoration  of  all  placc/S  that 
had  been  dependent  upon  Samnium  before  the  war.  For  the  fulfil- 
ment of  these  stipulations  the  consuls  gave  their  oaths  in  the  name 
of  the  republic,  and  Pontius  retained  six  hundred  Boman  knights  as 
hostages. 

38.  But  notwithstanding  the  recent  dL^aster,  and  the  hard  fate 
that  might  be  anticipated  for  the  hostages,  the  Roman  senate  imme 
diately  declared  the  peace  null  and  void,  and  decreed  that  those  who 
luid  sworn  to  it  should  be  given  up  to  the  Samnites,  as  persons  who 
had  deceived  them.  In  vain  did  Pontius  demand  either  that  the 
whole  army  should  be  again  placed  in  his  power,  or  that  the  terms 
of  capitulation  should  be  strictly  fulfilled ;  but  he  showed  magna- 
nimity of  soul  in  refusing  to  accept  the  consuls  and  other  officers 
whom  the  Romans  would  have  given  up  to  his  vengeance.  Not  long 
after,  the  six  hundred  hostages  were  restored,  but  on  what  conditions 
is  unknown. 

39.  The  war,  being  again  renewed,  was  continued  with  brief  inter- 
vals of  truce,  during  a  period  of  thirty  years ;  and  although  the  San* 

XV  THIRD  ^^*®®  ^^^^  *^  times  aided  by  Umbrians,'  Etrus'cana 
8AMN1TE  and  6aul«,  the  desperate  valor  of  the  Romans  repeatedly 
^^*'  triumphed  over  all  opposition.  The  last  great  battle 
which  occurred  fifty-one  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  first 
Samnite  war,  and  which  decided  the  contest  between  Rome  and 
Samnium,  has  no  name  in  history,  and  the  place  where  it  was 
fought  is  unknown,  but  its  importance  is  gathered  from  the  common 
statement  that  twenty  thousand  Samnites  were  left  dead  on  tlie  field 
and  four  thousand  taken  prisoners,  and  that  among  the  latter  was 
Pontius  himself.  (B.  G.  292.)  He  was  led  in  chains  to  grace  the 
triumph  of  the  Roman  general,  but  the  senate  tarnished  its  honor 
by  ordering  the  old  man  to  execution.  (291  B.  C.)  One  year  after 
the  defeat  of  Pontius,  the  Samnites  submitted  to  the  terms  dictated 
by  the  conquerors.     (290  R  C.) 

10.  The  Samnite  wars  hdd  made  the  Romans  acquainted  with  the 

•  Srecian  cities  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they 

xvh  WAB    ^^^^^  ^  pretext  for  war  with  Taren'  turn,  the  wealthiest 

WITH  TUB    of  the  Greek  towns  of  Italy.    The  Tarentines,  abandoned 

TAkENTiNEs.  ^  ^^^  ^^^  luxury,  had  often  employed  mercenary  Ore- 


1.  0m'  iritut  the  territonr  of  the  Umbriaim,  was  eaf  t  of  Etruria  on  the  left  beak  of  Iht 
n#  rth  of  th4«  Sabioe  territory.    (Jtapt  Mos.  VUl.  and  X.) 
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cian  troops  m  tlicir  wars  with  the  rude  tribes  by  which  the^  were 
surrounded,  and  now,  when,  pressed  by  the  Romans,  they  again  had 
recourse  to  foreign  aid,  and  applied  for  protection  to  Pyr'  rhus,  king 
of  Epirus,  who  has  previously  been  brought  under  our  notice  in  con- 
nection with  events  in  Grecian  history.     (See  p.  10b.; 

4 J.  Pyr'rhus,  ambitious  of  military  fame,  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  Tarentines,  and  passed  over  to  Taren'  turn  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  men,  having  among  his  forces  twenty 
elephants,  the  first  of  those  animals  that  had  been  seen  in  Italy.  In 
the  first  battle,  which  was  fought, with  the  consul  Laevinus,  seven 
times  was  Pyr'  rhus  beaten  back,  and  to  liis  elephants  he  was  finally 
indebted  for  his  victory.  (280  B.  C.)  The  valor  and  military  skill 
of  the  Romans  astonished  Pyr'  rhus,  who  had  expected  to  encounter 
only  a  horde  of  barbarians.  As  he  pa§scd  over  the  field  of  battle 
after  the  fight,  and  marked  the  bodies  of  the  Romans  who  had  fallen 
in  their  ranks  without  turning  their  backs,  and  observed  their  counte- 
nances, stern  even  in  death,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  in  admira- 
tion :  "  With  what  ease  I  could  conquer  the  world  had  I  the  Ro- 
mans for  soldiers,  or  had  they  me  for  their  king." 

42.  Pyr'  rhus  now  tried  the  ai-ts  of  negotiation,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose sent  to  Rome  his  friend  Cincas,  the  orator,  who  is  said  to  havo 
won  more  towns  by  his  eloquence  tlian  Pyr'  rhus  by  his  a#ms ;  but 
all  his  proposals  of  peace  were  rejected,  and  Cineas  returned  filled 
with  admiration  of  the  Romans,  whose  city  he  said,  was  a  temple, 
and  their  senate  an  assembly  of  kings.  The  war  was  renewed,  and 
in  a  second  battle  Pyr'  rhus  gained  a  dearly-bought  victory,  for  he 
left  the  flower  of  his  troops  on  the  field.  "  One  more  such  victory/* 
he  replied  to  those  who  congratulated  him,  "  and  I  am  undone  ** 

279  B.  G.) 

43.  It  is  related  that  while  the  armies  were  facing  each  other  th^ 
tliird  time,  a  letter  was  brought  to  Fabricius,  the  Roman  consul  and 
commander,  from  the  physician  of  Pyr'  rhus,  offering,  for  a  suitable 
.•eward,  to  poison  the  king,  and  that  Fabricius  thereupon  nobly  in- 
formed Pyr'rhus  of  the  treachery  that  was  plotted  against  him. 
When  the  message  was  brought  to  Pyr'  rhus,  he  was  astonished  at 
the  generosity  of  his  enemy,  and  exclaimed,  "  It  would  bo  easier 
to  turn  the  sun  from  his  course  than  Fabricius  from  the  path  of 
honor."  Not  to  be  outdone,  in  magnanimity  he  released  all  hifl 
prisoners  without  ransom,  and  soon  after,  withdrawing  his  forces, 
pMsed  over  into  Sicily^  where  his  aid  had  been  requested  by  tbt 


s^ 
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G-reck  cities  against  the  Carthaginians.  (276  B.  C.  Seep  121.)  Bo- 
turning  to  Italy  after  an  absence  of  three  years,  he  renewed  hostili* 
ties  with  the  Romans,  bat  was  defeated  in  a  great  battle  by  the  consul 
Curias  Deutatus,  after  which  he  left  Italy  with  precipitation,  and 
Bought  to  renew  his  broken  fortunes  in  the  Grecian  wars.  The  de« 
parture  of  Pyr'  rhus  was  soon  followed  by  the  fall  of  Taren'  turn 
and  the  establishment  of  Eoman  supremacy  over  all  Italy,  from  tb« 
Rubicon'  and  the  Arnus,'  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Umbria  and 
Etruria.  to  the  Sicilian  straits,  and  from  the  Tuscan'  sea  to  the 
Adriat'  ic. 

44.  Sovereigns  of  all  Italy,  the  Romans  now  began  to  extend  their 
influence  abroad.  Two  years  after  the  defeat  of  Pyr'  rhus,  Ptol'  cmy 
Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  sought  the  friendship  and  alliance  of 
Rome  by  embassy,  and  the  Roman  senate  honored  the  proposal  by 
sending  ambassadors  in  return,  with  rich  presents,  to  Alexandria. 
An  interference  with  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  soon  after,  brought  on  a 
war  with  Carthage,  at  this  time  a  powerful  republic,  superior  in 
strength  and  resources  to  the  Roman.  From  this  period  the  Roman 
annals  begin  to  embrace  the  histories  of  surrounding  nations,  and 
the  circle  rapidly  enlarges  until  all  the  then  known  world  is  drawn 
within  the  vortex  of  Roman  ambition. 
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SECTION  III. 

ni  ROMAN   REPUBLIC,   FROM  THE  BEGINNING   OF  'ii.B   CaRTHAGINUN  WABa» 

263    B.  O ,   TO  THE   REDUCTION   OF   GREECE   AND  CARTHAGE  TO  THB 

CONDITION   OF   ROMAN   PROVINCES:  146BLa=117  YEAR& 

ANALYSIS.  1.  Geographical  acconiit  of  Cartraqb.  (Tunis.]— 2.  AMcan  don^nioiM  at 
Qvthage.  Foreign  posaessions.  Trade.  [Sardinia.  Corsica.  Balearic  Isles.  Malta.}— SL 
Circumstances  of  Roman  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily. — 4.  Commencement  M  the  Firsv 
Punic  War.  The  Catlhaginlnns  driven  (Vom  Sicily.  The  Romans  talce  Agrigentum.— 5.  Tht 
Cbrtbagittians  rayage  Italy.    Building  of  the  first  Roman  fleet.    First  naval  encounter  with  thB 

1.  The  Rubicon^  which  formeil  in  part  the  boundary  between  Italy  proper  and  Gtsalplot 
Gtnl,  Is  a  small  stream  which  lalis  into  the  Adriat'  ic,  eighteen  3r  twenty  mUes  south  3f  Ba^i 
■ma.    (Map  No.  VIII.) 

9  The  river  ^mug  (now  the  ^rvo)  was  the  boundary  of  Etnnria  on  the  north  nntll  the  tlmt 
6f  Augustus.  On  both  its  banlcs  stood  Florentia,  Uici  modem  Florence ;  and  eight  i^ilea  firoM 
Hi  mouth,  on  its  right  bank,  stood  Pisn,  the  modem  Pisa,    (Map  No.  VIII.) 

3.  ThA  Tvtean  Sea  was  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  extended  along  the  owsft  ^ 
etraria,  v  Tuscany.    (^apNt.  Viii.) 
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Qvtluigin.an8.— 6.  Roman  lisign  of  carrying  the  war  into  AfHca.  Second  defeat  of  the  Oai^ 
haginiaiis. — 7.  Rcgulus  ii.vades  the  Carthaginian,  territory.  His  flrst  succesaca,  and  final  de> 
feaL  [Herni»an  promontory.  Clypea.] — 8.  Roman  disasters  on  the  sea.  Reduclkm  of  .bi 
Roman  fleet.  Roman  victory  in  Sicily.— 9.  Regulua  is  sent  to  Rome  with  proposals  of  pcatai 
His  return  to  Carthage,  and  subsequent  fate. — 10.  Subsequent  events  of  the  war.  Condilioaf 
of  the  peace,  and  extension  of  the  Roman  dominion. 

11.  General  peace.  Circumstances  that  led  to  the  Illyr'ia.m  War.  [lUyr' iana.}~13L  B» 
■nits  of  the  war.  Gratitude  of  the  Greeks.  War  with  tuk  Gauls.  [Claslidium.]— 13.  Ham'- 
)lcar*8  designs  upon  Spain.  His  enmity  to  the  Romans.  [Spain.]— 14.  Progress  of  the  Cartha« 
gini&ns  in  Spain.  Hannibal's  conquests  there.  Roman  embassy  to  Carthage.  [Sogunlunu 
iberus.    Catalenia.] 

15.  Opening  of  the  Skcond'  Punic  War.  Plans  of  the  opposing  generals.  UannibaPs  marcb 
k  Italy.  Battles  on  the  Tlcinus  and  the  Trebia.  [Gaul.  Marseilles.  Turin.  Ticinus.  Na« 
eidia.  R.  Po.  Trebia.]— 16.  Battles  of  Trasimenus  and  Cann;e.  [Trasimeuu#.  Cannw.j — 17. 
l>efection  fh>m  the  cause  of  Rome.  Courage,  and  renewed  efforts,  of  the  RomiJi». — 18.  Hani.l> 
UilatCsipua.  Successful  tactics  of  Fabius  Maximus.  Ilasdrubal.  Fall  of  Synuuae.  [Metauriu. 
Archimedes.]— 19.  Scipio  carries  the  war  into  Aflrica.  His  successes.  Reca.1  of  Hannibal, 
Irom  Italy.  [Utlca.]— 20.  Confldence  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Hannibal.  Battle  of  Zama.  Th« 
Mins  of  peace.    Triumph  of  Scipio.    [Zama.] 

SI.  The  distresses  which  the  war  had  brought  upon  tlie  Romans.  Their  unconquerabl* 
spirit,  and  renewed  prosperity.— 22.  State  of  the  world- favorable  to  the  advancement  of  the 
Roman  republic.— 23.  A  Grecian  War.— 24.  Syrian  War.  Terms  of  the  peace.  Disposal  of 
the  conquered  provinces.  [Magnesia.  Peigamus.]— 35.  The  fate  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio.— 96 
Reduction  of  Greece.  Thk  Third  Punic  War.  Relations  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Romani 
since  the  battle  of  Zama. — 27.  Condition  of  Carthage.  Roman  armamenL  Demands  of  the 
Romans.— 28.  The  exasperated  Carthaginians  prepare  for  war.— 29.  Events  and  results  of  tba 
rontesL    Destruction  of  Carthage,  146  B.  C 


1.  Carthage,  believed  to  have  been  founded  by  a  Phoenician  colony 
from  Tyre  in  the  ninth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  was  situated 
on  a  peninsula  of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  about 

twelve  miles,  accordmg  to  Livy,  northeast  from  the 
modern  city  of  Tunis,*  but,  according  to  some  modern  writers, 
only  three  or  four  mil*»s.  Probably  the  city  extended  over  a  great 
part  of  the  space  between  Tunis  and  Cape  Carthage.  Its  harbor 
was  southward  from  the  city,  and  was  entered  from  what  is  now  the 
Golf  of  Tunis 

2.  The  Carthaginians  early  assumed  and  maintained  a  dominion 
aver  the  surrounding  Libyan  tribes.  Their  territory  was  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Grecian  Cyrenaica;  their  trading  posts  ex- 
tended westward  along  the  coast  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules ;  and 
among  their  foreign  possessions  may  be  enumerated  their  depen* 


^  T\mi»  is  about  fou;  mili>s  from  the  sea,  and  throe  miles  south-west  from  the  ruins  of 
ue!«nt  Oartbage.  Among  thfse  rains  have  been  discovered  numerous  reservoirs  or  large 
•tetems,  and  the  remains  of  a  grand  aqueduct  which  brought  water  to  the  city  Cram  a  distano# 
of  at  least  fifty  miles.  According  to  Strabo,  Tunis,  or  TVnM,  existed  before  the  foundation  of 
Qviiuign  The  chief  events  in  tiie  history  c(  Tunis  are  ita  numerous  seigw  and  captorar 
Pm  pp  33S«I0.  JIfey  No.  VIIL) 
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deneicH  in  south-western  Spain,  in  Sicily,  and  in  Sardinia/  Corsica,* 
the  Balearic  Isles/  and  Malta.*  It  is  believed  that  they  carried  oil 
an  extensive  caravan  trade  with  the  African  nations  as  far  as  th« 
Niger ;  and  it  is  known  that  they  entered  into  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Kome  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century ;  yet  few  details 
of  their  history  are  known  to  us  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the 
first  Carthaginian  war  with  Syracuse,  about  480  B.  C. 

3.  At  the  time  to  which  we  have  brought  down  the  details  of  Ro» 
ttan  history,  the  Mamertines,  a  band  of  Campanian  merccnaricfl, 
who  had  been  employed  in  Sicily  by  a  former  king,  having  estab* 
liahed  themselves  in  the  island,  and  obtained  possession  of  Messana, 
by  fraud  and  injustice,  quarrelled  among  themselves,  one  party  seek- 
ing the  protection  of  Carthage,  and  the  other  that  of  Rome.  The 
Greek  towns  of  Sicily  were  for  the  most  part  already  in  friendly  al- 
liance with  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  long  been  aiming  at  the  com- 
plete possession  of  the  island ;  and  the  Romans  did  not  hesitate  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  most  trifling  pretexts  to  defeat  the  ambitious 
designs  of  their  rivals. 

4.  The  first  Punic  «^  war  commenced  263  years  B.  C,  eight  years 
II.  FiHST     after  the  surrender  of  Taren'tum,  when  the  Romans 

injNio  WAR.  made  a  descent  upon  Sicily  with  a  large  army  under  the 

1.  Sardinia  is  h  hilly  but  fertile  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  south-west  from  the  nearest  Italian  coast.  At  an  early  period  the  Carthaginians  fonned 
settlements  there,  but  the  shores  of  the  island  fell  into  tiie  hands  of  the  Romans  in  the  interval 
between  the  first  and  second  Punic  wars,  237  B.  C.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Interior  bravely  de- 
fended themselves,  and  were  never  completely  subdued  by  the  Roman  arms.    (Map  No.  VIII.) 

2.  Corsica  lies  directly  north  of  Sardinia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  strait  of  Bonifacio, 
Jen  miles  in  width  in  the  narrowest  part.  Some  Greeks  fh>m  Ph«>cis  settled  here  at  an  early 
period,  but  were  driven  out  by  the  Carthaginians.  The  Romans  took  the  island  from  the  .Uiar 
831  B.  C.    (Map  No.  VIII.) 

ai  The  Baltarie  hies  were  those  now  known  as  Majorca  and  Minorca^  the  former  of  whi<A 
is  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  east  fh>m  the  coiist  of  Spain.  By  stjme  the  ancient  Ebusus,  now 
huio^  is  ranked  among  the  Baleares.  The  term  Balearic  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
la//0in,'*  to  throw,*'— alluding  to  the  remarkable  skill  of  the  inhabitants  in  using  the  aking. 
At  an  early  date  the  Phcenicians  formed  settlements  in  the  Baleares.  Tliey  were  succeeded  bf 
he  Carthaginians,  flrom  whom  the  Romans,  under  Q.  Metelius,  conquered  these  islacdf  VX^ 
B.  C.    (MaplHoAX.) 

4.  Mattoj  whose  ancient  name  was  Melita^  is  an  Island  of  the  Mediterranean,  sixty  mtlM 

■outh  Arom  Sicily.    The  Phoenicians  early  planted  a  colony  here.    It  fell  into  the  hands  of  ths 

Carthaginians  about  four  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  in  the  second  Punic  war 

t  was  eonquered  by  the  Romans,  who  made  it  an  appendage  of  their  province  of  Sicily.    Set 

tIte)t>.4Q9.    (JIfa/ No.  VIII.) 

a.  The  term  Paiiiie  m«lns  simply  *  Carthaginian.'*  It  la  a  word  of  Greek  ori^n^phoinikea^ 
In  its  sense  of  purple^  which  the  Greeks  applied  to  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  in  allusion 
(a>tbe  fomoiis  piir|ile  or  crimson  of  Tyre,  the  parent  city  of  Carthage.  The  Romans,  adapti««f 
tiMf  word  to  ttio  analogy  of  tlte  I^lin  tongue,  changed  It  to  P«»iai«,  whence  tlie  English  wat.l 
finite. 
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command  of  the  consul  Claudius.  After  thej  had  gained  possessir  n  of 
Messana^  in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse, 
the  second  of  the  name,  deserted  his  former  allies  and  joined  th« 
Romans,  and  ere  long  the  Carthaginians  were  driven  from  their  most 
important  stations  in  the  island,  although  their  superior  naval  power 
still  enabled  them  to  retain  the  command  of  the  surrounding  seas, 
and  the  possession  of  all  the  harbors  in  Sicily.  The  Carthaginiani 
fartiiSed  Agrigentum,  a  place  of  great  natural  strength  ;  yet  the  Ro- 
mans besieged  the  city,  which  they  took  by  storm,  after  defeating  an 
immense  army  that  had  been  sent  to  its  relief     (^62  B.  C.) 

5.  But  while  the  Sicilian  towns  submitted  to  the  Roman  arms^  a 
Carthaginian  fleet  of  sixty  ships  ravaged  the  coast  of  Italy ;  and  the 
Romans  saw  the  necessity  of  being  able  to  meet  the  enemy  on  their 
own  element.  Unacquainted  with  the  building  of  large  ships,  they 
must  have  been  obliged  to  renounce  their  design  had  not  a  Cartha- 
ginian ship  of  war  been  thrown  upon  the  Italian  coast  by  a  storm 
From  the  model  thus  furnished  a  hundred  and  thirty  ships  were 
built  within  sixty  days  after  the  trees  had  been  felled.  The  Cartha- 
ginians ridiculed  the  awkwardness  and  clumsiness  of  their  structure, 
and  thought  to  destroy  the  whole  fleet  in  a  single  encounter ;  but  the 
Roman  commander,  having  invented  an  elevated  drawbridge,  with 
grappling  irons,  for  the  purpose  of  close  encounter  and  boarding, 
boldly  attacked  the  enemy,  and  took  or  destroyed  forty-five  of  the 
Carthaginian  vessels  in  the  first  battle,  while  not  a  single  Roman  ship 
was  lost.     (260  B.  C.) 

6.  After  the  war  had  continued  eight  years  with  varied  success,  in 
volving  in  its  ravages  not  only  Sicily,  but  Sardinia  and  Corsica  also, 
a  Roman  armament  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  ships,  intrusted  to 
the  command  of  the  consuls  Regulus  and  Manlius,  was  prepared  for 
the  great  enterprise  of  carrying  the  war  into  Africa.  But  the  Car- 
thaginians met  these  preparations  with  equal  efforts,  and  under  their 
two  greatest  commanders,  Hanno  and  Hamir  car,  went  out  to  meet 
file  enemy  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  which  carried  no  lesi 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  In  the  engagement  that 
followed,  the  rude  force  of  the  Romans,  aided  by  their  boarding 
bridges,  overcame  all  the  advantages  of  naval  art  and  practice. 
Again  the  Carthaginians  were  defeated, — ^more  than  thirty  of  their 
«hip3  being  sunk,  and  sixty  four,  with  all  their  crews,  taken.  (256 
B  C.) 

7.  Regulus  proceeded  tc  Africa,  and  landing  on  the  eastern  ooMt 
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of  tlij  Hetjasean  promontory'  took  Cljp'ea*  by  stonily  conquered 
Tunis,  received  the  submission  of  seventy-four  towns,  and  laid  waste 
the  country  to  the  very  gates  of  Carthage.  An  embassy  sued  for 
peace  in  the  Homan  camp ;  but  the  terms  offered  by  Rcgulus  were 
little  better  than  destruction  itself,  and  Carthage  would  probably 
have  perished  thus  early,  had  not  foreign  aid  unexpectedly  come  to 
her  assistance.  All  of  a  sudden  we  find  Xanthip'pus,  a  Spartan 
general,  with  a  small  body  of  Grecian  troops,  among  the  Carthagi- 
niaas,  promising  them  victory  if  they  would  give  him  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  A  presentiment  of  deliverance  pervaded  the  people,  and 
Xanthip'pus,  after  having  arranged  and  exercised  the  Carthaginian 
army  before  the  city,  went  out  to  meet  the  greatly  superior  forces  of 
<he  Romans,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  over  them.  (255  B.  C.) 
ReguluB  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and,  out  of  the  whole  Roman 
army,  only  two  thousand  escaped,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  Clyp'  ea. 
Of  Xanthip'  pus  nothing  is  known  beyond  the  events  connected  with 
this  Carthaginian  victory.    . 

8.  A  Roman  fleet,  sent  to  bring  off  the  garrison  of  Clyp'  ea,  gained 
a  signal  success  over  the  Carthaginians  near  the  Hermsean  promon- 
tory, but  on  the  return  voyage,  while  off  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  tempest.  Another  fleet  that  had  laid 
waste  the  Libyan  coast  experienced  a  similar  fate  on  its  return, — a 
hundred  and  fifty  ships,  and  the  whole  booty,  being  swallowed  up  in 
the  waves.  The  Romans  were  discouraged  by  these  disasters,  and 
for  a  time  abandoned  the  sea  to  their  enemies,  the  senate  having  at 
ond  time  decreed  that  the  fleet  should  not  be  restored,  but  limited 
to  sixty  ships  for  the  defence  of  the  Italian  coast  and  the  protection 
of  transports.  Still  the  war  was  continued  on  the  land,  and  in  Sicily 
the  Roman  consul  Metellus  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians near  Panor'  mus,  killing  twenty  thousand  of  the  enemy,  and 
taking  more  than  a  hundred  of  their  elephants.  (250  B.  C.)  This 
was  the  last  great  battle  of  the  first  Punic  war,  although  the  oontctrt 
was  continued  in  Sicily,  mostly  by  a  series  of  slowly-conducted  siegeiS| 
eight  years  longer. 

9.  Soon  after  the  defeat  at  Panor'  mus,  the  Carthaginians  sent  an 
embassy  to  Rome  with  proposals  of  peace.     Regulus  was  taken  &om 

1.  The  Hermaan  promontory,  or  ** promontory  of  Mercury,'*  ia  the  same  as  the  modem  Copf 
Bon,  usually  called  the  northern  cape  of  ARica,  at  a  distance  of  about  fort^-flve  miles  nortlk* 
east  fVom  the  site  of  Carthage.    (Mip  No.  VIII.) 

%  Clyp'  ea,  now  Aklib'  ia,  was  sil  uted  on  the  peninsula  which  terminates  iv  Cape  Bon,  i 
•nort  distance  south  from  the  cape.    'Map  No.  VI'l.) 
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hiA  doBgeoQ  to  accompany  the  embassy,  the  Carthaginians  trusting 
that,  weary  :f  his  long  captivity,  he  would  urge  the  senate  to  accept 
the  proffered  terms ;  but  the  inflexible  Roman  persuaded  the  senate 
to  reject  the  proposal  and  continue  the  war,  assuring  his  countrymen 
that  the  resources  of  Carthage  were  already  nearly  exhausted. 
Bound  by  his  oath  to  return  as  a  prisoner  if  peace  were  not  con* 
oluded^  he  voluntarily  went  back  to  his  dungeon.  It  is  generally 
itatcd  that  after  his  return  to  Carthage  he  was  tortured  to  death  by 
the  exasperated  Carthaginians.  But  although  his  martyrdom  has 
been  sung  by  Koman  poets,  and  his  self-sacrifice  extolled  by  orators, 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  he  died  a  natural^ 
death.ft 

10.  The  subsequent  events  of  the  first  Punic  war,  down  to  within 
a  year  of  its  termination,  were  generally  unfortunate  to  the  Romans; 
but  eventually  the  Carthaginian  admiral  lost  nearly  his  whole  fleet 
in  a  naval  battle.  (241  B.  C.)  Again  the  Carthaginians,  having 
exhausted  the  resources  of  their  treasury,  and  unable  to  equip 
another  fleet,  sought  peace,  which  was  finally  concluded  on  the  con- 
ditions that  Carthage  should  evacuate  Sicily,  and  the  small  islands 
lying  between  it  and  Italy,  pay  three  thousand  two  hundred  talents 
of  silver,  and  restore  the  Koman  prisoners  without  ransom.  (B.  C. 
240.)  Sicily  now  became  a  Roman  province ;  Corsica  and  Sardinia 
were  added  two  years  later ;  and  the  sway  of  Rome  was  extended 
over  all  the  important  islands  which  Carthage  had  possessed  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

1 1..  Soon  after  the  termination  of  the  first  Punic  war,  Rome  found 
herself  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  the  temple  of  Janus  waa 
shut  for  the  second  time  since  the  foundation  of  the  city.  m.  illtr'- 
But  the  interval  of  repose  was  brief.  A  war  soon  broke  '^^  wab. 
out  with  the  lUyr'  ians,*  which  led  the  Roman  legions,  for  the  first 
time,  across  the  Adriat'  ic.  (229  B.  C.)  The  Illyr'  ians  had  com- 
mitted numerous  piracies  on  the  Italian  coasts,  and  when  ambassa- 
dors were  sent  to  demand  reparation,  Teu'  ta,  the  Illyr'  ian  queen, 
tcld  them  that  piracy  was  the  national  custom  of  her  subjects,  and 
she  could  not  forbid  them  what  was  their  right  and  privilege.  One 
of  the  ambassadors  thereupon  told  her  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 

L  "nio  niyr'ie^  were  Inhabitants  of  Illyr'  ia  or  Illyr'  ieum^  a  country  bordering  on  the 
Adriat'  Ic  sea,  opposite  [taly,  and  bordered  en  the  south-east  by  E>ii  as  and  Macoddnia.    (Maf 

Ho,  Via.) 

«.  Niobvhr,  B.  iii.  p.  275.  and  fy.  70L 
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Romans  to  do  away  with  bad  customs;  and  so  incensed  was  the 
queen  at  Lis  boldness  that  she  procured  his  assassination. 

1 2.  The  Illyr'  ians,  after  successive  defeats,  were  glad  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  the  Komans,  and  to  abandon  their  piracies,  both  on  the 
Italian  and  Qrccian  coasts.  (228  B.  C.)  Several  Greek  communi- 
ties showed  themselves  grateful  for  the  favor ;  a  copy  of  the  treaty 
was  read  in  the  assembly  of  the  Achd3an  league ;  and  the  Corinthiani 
conferred  upon  the  Romans  the  right  of  taking  part  in  the  Isthmian 
games.     Roman  encroachments  on  the  territory  of  the  Gauls  next 

,«  -r  «     brouffht  on  a  war  with  that  fierce  people,  and  a  vast  swarm 

IV.  WAR  o  r      r     1 

WITH  THE  of  the  barbarians  poured  down  upon  Italy,  and  advanced 
GAULS.  irresistibly  as  far  as  Clusium,  a  distance  of  only  three 
clays'  journey  from  Rome.  (226  B.  C.)  After  four  years  continu- 
ance the  war  was  ended  by  a  gi*eat  victory  gained  over  the  Gauls  by 
Claudius  Marcellus,  at  Clastid'  ium,'  where  the  noted  Gallic  leader, 
Viridomarus,  was  slain.     (222  B.  0.) 

13.  While  Rome  was  thus  engaged,  events  were  secretly  ripening 
fur  another  war  with  Carthage.  Hamil'  car,  the  soul  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian councils,  and  the  sworn  enemy  of  Rome,  had  turned  his  eyea 
to  Spain,*  with  the  view  of  forming  a  province  there  which  should 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  "  I  have  three  sons,'' 
said  this  veteran  warrior,  "whom  I  shall  rear  like  so  many  lion's 
whelps  against  the  Romans."  When  he  set  out  for  Spain,  wher« 
Carthage  then  had  several  colonies,  he  took  his  son  Hannibal,  then 
only  nine  years  of  age,  to  the  altar,  and  made  him  swear  eternal 
enmity  to  Rome. 

14.  In  a  few  years  the  Carthaginians  gained  possession  of  all  tht 
south  of  Spain,  and  Hamil' car  being  dead,  the  youthful  Hannibal 
who  proved  himself  the  greatest  general  of  antiquity,  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  their  armies.  The  rapid  progress  of  his  Spanish 
©onqucsts  alarmed  the  Romans.     When  the  people  of  Sagun'  turn,' 

L  Gattid'  I'ltm,  (now  Chiasteg-gioy)  -was  in  tlmt  part  of  Oiaalpine  Gan]  called  Llguria,  south 
t  Ihd  river  Po,  and  a  short  distance  south-ea-st  rrom  the  modern  Pavia.    (See  Pavia,  Mcp  No 
VflC.) 

2.  Spain^  (oonslstini?  of  the  present  Spain  and  Portugal,)  called  by  the  Greeks  Iberia,  and  bj 

the  Roman}  Higpania,  emhnoed  all  the  great  peninsula  in  the  soutli-west  of  Europe.    The  j^ 

divisions  by  wlihch  it  is  best  known  in  ancient  history  are  those  of  Tarraconensis,  Lutiiania, 
and  Baticoj  which  were  made  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  when,  for  the  first  time,  the 
country  was  wholly  subdued  by  the  Romans.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Sagun'  lum  was  built  on  a  hill  of  black  marble  in  tttk  east  of  Spain,  about  four  ntfles  froan 
the  lilediterranean,  and  fifteen  miles  north-east  (tom  the  modern  Valencia.  Half  way  up  tlit 
hOl  are  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  forming  an  exact  demi-circle,  and  capable  o( 
Meommodaling  nine  thousan  '  spectators.    Other  ruins  are  found  in  the  vicinity     Theeasttoer 
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a  Grecian  city  on  'he  eastern  coast,  found  themselves  exposed  to  hia 
rage,  thej  applied  to  Eome  for  aid ;  but  the  ambassadors  of  the 
latter  power,  who  had  been  sent  to  remonstrate  with  Hannibal,  were 
treated  with  contempt ;  and  Sagon'  tum,  after  a  siege  of  eight  months, 
was  taken.  (219  B.  C.)  Hannibal  then  crossed  the  Iberus,*  and 
invaded  the  tribes  of  Catalonia,*  which  were  in  allianoe  with  RomdL 
A  Roman  embassy  was  then  sent  to  Carthage  with  the  preposteroun 
demand  that  Hannibal  and  his  army  should  be  delivered  up  as  Batif»- 
fii<7tion  for  the  trespass  upon  Roman  territory ;  and  when  this  waa 
refused,  the  Roman  commissioners,  according  to  the  prescribed  form 
of  their  country,  made  the  declaration  of  war.  Both  parties  were 
already  prepared  for  the  long-anticipated  contest.     (218  B.  C.) 

15.  The  plan  of  Hannibal,  at  the  opening  of  the  second  Punio 
war,  was  to  carry  the  war  into  Italy ;  while  that  of  the  Roman  con 
8uls,  Publius  Scipio  and  Sempronius,  was  to  confine  it  to  Spain,  and 
to  attack  Carthage.     Hannibal  quickly  passed  over  the    v.  second 
Pyrenees,  and  rapidly  traversing  the  lower  part  of  Gaul,*   ^^^^  ^^■• 
though  opposed  by  the  warlike  tribes  through  which  his  march  lay, 
and  avoiding  the  army  of  Scipio,  which  had  landed  at  Marseilles,* 
crossed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  men,  and  had 
taken  Turin*  by  storm  before  Scipio  could  return  to  Italy  to  oppose 

tdtadd  on  the  top  of  the  hill  has  been  sttcceesively  occupied  by  the  Sagun'  Unes,  Cartbaglni«ii% 
Romans,  Moors,  and  Spaniards.  Along  the  foot  of  the  bill  has  been  built  the  modern  town  of 
Muroiedro^  now  containing  a  population  of  about  six  thousand  inhabitants.    (Map  No.  XIU.) 

1.  Ibirus,  now  the  Ebro,  rises  in  the  north  of  Spain,  in  the  country  of  the  ancient  Oantabn, 
and  flows  with  a  south-eastern  course  into  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Before  the  second  Piuiie 
war  this  river  formed  the  boundary  between  the  Roman  and  Curtiiaginian  territories ;  and,  in 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  between  the  Moorish  and  Cliristiun  dominions.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Catalonia  is  the  name  by  which  the  north-eastern  part  of  Spain  has  long  been  luowii,  aud 
It  is  now  a  province  of  modem  Spain.  .  (Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  OauJ  embraced  nearly  the  same  territory  as  modem  France.  When  flrst  known  it  wa« 
1  vided  among  the  three  great  nations  of  the  Belgee,  the  Celtte,  and  the  Aquitani,  but  the 
R  imans  called  all  the  inhabitants  Oattls^  while  the  Greelcs  called  them  Celts.  The  Celts  proper 
Jihabiled  the  north-western  part  of  the  country,  the  Belgae  the  north-castem  and  eastern,  nnd 
.he  Aquitani  the  south-western.  The  divisions  by  which  Gaul  is  best  known  in  ancient  history 
JDB  Lugdunsnsis,  Belgica,  Aquitania,  and  Narboncnsis, — called  the  ^Four  Gauls,**  which  wa« 
established  by  the  Romans  after  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Julius  C^sar.  As  far  bsck  ai 
we  can  penetrate  into  the  history  of  western  Europe,  the  Gallic  or  Celtic  race  occupied  eariy 
■21  Gaul,  together  with  the  two  great  islands  north-west  of  the  country,  one  of  which,  (Er.gland 
uid  Scotland)  they  called  Alb-in,  "•  White  Island,"  and  the  other  (Ireland)  they  called  £r-lo 

»   •''    "  Isle  of  the  West."    (Jtfa/»  No.  XIIU 

4.  Marseilleg,  anciently  called  Massila,  was  originally  settled  by  a  Greek  colony  fh>in 
Phdcis.  It  is  now  a  large  commercial  city,  and  sea  port  of  the  Mediterranean,  situated  in  • 
beautiful  plain  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

5.  Tvrt'n,  cabled  by  me  Romans  .Augusta  Taurinorum^  now  a  large  city  of  north-weaien 
Italy,  is  situated  on  the  norihem  or  western  side  of  the  ri*'er  Po,  eighty  miles  south-weit  u/ 
V'taB.    {MapVo,\llU) 
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his  progress  In .  a  partial  encounter  on  the  Ticinus*  the  Romua 
•la^alrj  was  beaten  bj  the  Spanish  and  Nnmidian  horsemezn."  and 
Soipio,  who  had  been  severely  wounded,  retreated  across  th«>  Po*  ttf 
await  the  arrival  of  Sempronius  and  his  army.  Soon  after,  the 
entire  Roman  army  was  defeated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Trebia, 
when  the  hesitating  Gauls  at  once  espoused  the  cause  of  the  victors 
(218  B.  C.) 

16.  In  the  following  year  Hannibal  advanced  towards  Home,  and 
Sempronius,  falling  into  an  ambuscade  near  Lake  Trasimenus,*  wac 
flain,  and  his  whole  army  cut  to  pieces.  (217  B.  C.)  In  anothci 
campaign,  Hannibal,  after  passing  Home,  and  penetrating  intc 
southern  Italy,  having  increased  his  army  to  fifty  thousand  men,  do 
feated  the  consuls  ^milius  and  Yarro  in  a  great  battle  at  Cannse. 
(216  B.  C.)  The  Romans,  whose  numbers  exceeded  those  of  the 
enemy,  lost,  in  killed  alone,  according  to  the  lowest  calculation,  more 
than  forty-two  thousand  men.  Among  the  slain  was  JEmilius,  on*' 
of  the  consuls. 

17.  The  calamity  which  had  befallen  Rome  at  Cannae  shook  tlu* 
allegiance  of  some  of  her  Italian  subjects,  and  the  faith  of  he^ 
allies;  many  of  the  Grecian  cities,  hoping  to  recover  their  inde- 
pendence, made  terms  with  the  victors ;  Syracuse  deserted  the  cause 
of  Rome ;  and  Philip  of  Mac'  edon  sent  an  embassy  to  Italy  and 
formed  an  alliance  with  Hannibal.  (See  p.  109.)  But  the  Romans 
did  not  despond.  They  made  the  most  vigorous  preparations  to 
carry  on  the  war  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Spain,  and  Africa,  as  well  as 
in  Italy :  they  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Grecian  States  of  uSltolia, 
and  thus  found  sufficient  employment  for  Philip  at  home,  and  in  the 

1.  Tne  TSeimu,  now  Tici'no,  enters  the  Po  from  the  north  about  twenty  miles  south-west 
(rom  Milan.  Near  its  Juncftion  with  the  Po  stood  the  ancient  city  of  THeinum,  now  culled 
Pavitu    (MapNo.yill.) 

2.  ^umidia  was  a  oountrr  of  northern  AfHca,  adjoining  the  Carthaginian  territory  on  the 
west,  and  smbmcing  the  eastern  i>art  of  the  territory  of  modern  Algiers.    (Map  No.  IX.) 

3.  The  river  Po,  the  Erid'  anus  or  Padus  of  the  ancients,  rises  in  the  Alps,  on  the  conflnei 
9t  France ;  and,  flowing  eastward,  receives  during  its  long  course  to  the  Adriat'  ic,  a  vast  uum* 
^  jf  tributary  streams.  It  divides  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy  into  two  nearly  equal  paiiia* 
IMcp  No.  VIII.) 

4.  The  Tribia  is  a  southern  tributary  of  the  Po,  which  enters  that  stream  near  the  modeni 
eity  of  PiazeutOy  (anciently  called  Placcntia)  thirty-flve  miles  south-^ost  from  Milan.  (Mu^ 
No    /III.) 

a.  Ijake  Tratiminng^  (now  called  Perugia^  was  In  Etruria,  near  the  Tiber,  eighty  mltof 
north  ftom  Rome.    {Map  No.  VIII.) 

&  CoNiitf,  an  ancient  city  of  Apulia,  was  situated  near  the  rivw  Aofldus  (now  Ofanto)  flv« 
or  six  miles  ttom  the  Adriat'  ic.  Tlie  scene  of  the  great  battle  t>etween  the  Romans  andpCartha* 
ginioni  la  markisi  by  the  name  of  campo  di  sangue^  ^  field  of  blood  ;^  and  spears,  heads  of 
uiQcea,  and  other  pieces  of  armor,  si  ill  continue  to  be  turned  up  by  the  plough.  {Map  No.  VIlIj 
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ead  reduced  him  to  the  humilating  necessity  of  making  a  BO}.aratt 
peace. 

18.  From  the  field  of  Cannae  Hannibal  led  his  forces  to  Cap'ua, 
which  at  once  opened  its  gates  to  receive  him,  but  his  veterans  were 
enervated  by  the  luxuries  and  debaucheries  of  that  licentious  city 
£q  the  meantime  Fabius  Maximus  had  been  appointed  to  the  com 
mand  cf  the  Koman  army  in  Italy,  and  by  a  new  and  cautious  system 
of  tactics — ^by  avoiding  decisive  battles — by  watching  the  motioni 
of  the  enemy,  harassing  their  march,  and  intercepting  their  con- 
voys,  he  gradually  wasted  the  strength  of  Hannibal,  who  at  length 
summoned  to  his  assistance  his  brother  Has'  drubal,  who  had  been 
contending  with  the  Scipios  in  Spain.  Has'  drubal  crossed  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Alps  with  little  opposition,  but  on  the  banks  of 
the  Metaurus^  he  was  entrapped  by  the  consuls  Livius  and  Nero,-* 
his  whole  army  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  he  himself  was  slain.  (B.  C. 
207.)  His  gory  head,  thrown  into  the  c^amp  of  Hannibal,  gave  the 
Latter  the  first  intelligence  of  this  great  misfortune.  Before  this 
event  the  ancient  city  of  Syracuse  had  been  taken  by  storm  by  the 
Bomans,  after  the  siege  had  been  a  long  time  protracted  by  the  me 
dianical  skill  of  the  famous  Archimedes.^ 

19.  At  length  the  youthful  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  son  of  Publius 
^^cipio,  having  driven  the  Carthaginians  from  Spain,  and  being 
elected  consul,  gained  the  consent  of  the  senate  to  carry  the  war 
mvo  Africa,  although  this  bold  measure  was  opposed  by  the  age  and 
experience  of  the  great  Fabius.  Soon  after  the  landing  of  Scipio 
near  Utica,'  Massinis'  sa,  king  of  the  Numidians,  who  had  previously 

1.  The  Metaurus,  now  the  Metro,  was  a  river  of  Umhria,  which  flowed  into  the  Adriat'  ia 
The  battle  waa  fought  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  at  a  place  now  occupied  by  the  village  of 
A : » mbrone,    {May  No.  VIII.) 

2.  Tlie  city  of  Utica  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Bagrada,  (now  the  Myerdah^)  a  him 
oiles  north-west  fh>m  Carthage.  Its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  at  the  present  lay  near  the  port  of* 
fbrtM*.    (Jirap  No.  VIU.) 

ft.  Srekimidesy  the  most  celebrated  mathematician  among  the  ancients,  was  a  native  of  Syrm* 
foae.  lie  was  highly  skilled  in  astronomy,  mechanics,  geometry,  hydrostatics,  and  optica,  ia 
til  of  which  he  produced  many  extraordinary  inventions.  His  knowledge  of  the  principle  of 
qH'cilks  gravities  enabled  him  to  delect  the  fraudulent  mixture  of  silver  in  the  golden  crown  of 
Hiero,  king  of  Syiacuse,  by  comparing  the  quantity  of  water  displaced  by  equal  weights  of 
|old  and  silver.  The  thought  occurred  to  him  upon  observing,  while  he  was  in  the  bath,  tiiat 
lie  displaced  a  bulk  of  water  equal  to  his  own  body.  He  was  so  highly  excited  by  the  dto* 
»very,  that  be  is  said  to  have  run  naked  out  of  the  bath  into  the  street,  exclaiming  eureka ! 
*I  have  found  it."  II  is  acquaintance  with  the  power  of  the  lever  is  evinced  by  his  famotiff 
declaration  to  Hiero :  ^^Give  me  where  I  mav  'taiul,  and  I  will  move  the  world."  At  the  t!m« 
9f  the  siege  cJ  Syracuse  he  is  said  to  have  tied  the  Roman  fleet  by  means  of  Uninensc  refleol 
(fcg  mirrors. 
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been  in  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians^  went  over  to  the  Romans, 
and  aided  in  surprising  and  burning  the  Carthaginian  camp  of  Has'- 
drubal,  still  another  general  of  that  name.  Both  Tunis  and  Utica 
were  next  besieged ;  the  former  soon  opened  its  gates  to  the  Bomans, 
and  the  Carthaginian  senate,  in  despair,  recalled  Hannibal  from 
Italj^  for  the  defence  of  the  city.     (202  B.  C.) 

20  Peace,  which  Hannibal  himself  advised,  might  even  now  have 
been  made  on  terms  honorable  to  Carthage,  had  not  the  Carthagi- 
uiiflS;  elated  by  the  presence  of  their  favorite  hero,  and  confident 
of  his  success,  obstinately  resisted  any  concession.  Both  generals 
made  preparations  for  a  decisive  engagement,  and  the  two  armies 
met  on  the  plains  of  Zama;*  but  the  forces  of  Hannibal  were  mostly 
raw  troops,  while  those  of  Scipio  were  the  disciplined  legions  that 
had  so  often  conquered  in  Spain.  4Iannibal  showed  himself  worthy 
of  his  former  fame ;  but  after  a  hard-fought  battle  the  Komans  pre- 
vailed, and  Carthage  lost  the  army  which  was  her  only  reliance. 
Peace  was  then  concluded  on  terms  dictated  by  the  conqueror.  Car- 
thage consented  to  confine  herself  to  her  African  possessions,  to  keep 
no  elephants  in  future  for  purposes  of  war,  to  give  up  all  prisoners 
and  deserters,  to  reduce  her  navy  to  ten  small  vessels,  to  undertake 
no  war  without  the  consent  of  the  Romans,  and  to  pay  ten  thousand 
talents  of  silver.  (202  B.  C.)  Scipio,  on  his  return  home,  received 
the  title  of  Africanus,  and  was  honored  with  the  most  magnificen 
triumph  that  had  ever  been  exhibited  at  Rome. 

21.  The  second  Punic  war  had  brought  even  greater  distress  upoi 
the  Roman  people  than  upon  the  Carthaginians,  for  during  the  six- 
teen years  of  Hannibal's  occupation  of  Italy  the  greater  part  of  the 
Roman  territory  had  lain  waste,  and  was  plundered  of  its  wealth, 
and  deserted  by  its  people ;  and  famine  had  often  threatened  Rome 
itself;  while  the  number  of  the  Roman  militia  on  the  rolls  had 
been  reduced  by  desertion,  and  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  from  two 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  nearly  to  the  half  of  that  number. 
Yot  in  their  greatest  adversity  the  Roman  people  had  never  given 
way  to  despair,  nor  shown  the  smallest  humiliation  at  defeat,  nof 
manifesto  i  the  least  design  of  concession ;  and  when  the  pressure  of 
war  was  removed,  this  same  unconquerable  spirit  rapidly  raised 
Rome  to  a  state  of  prosperity  and  greatness  which  she  hid  never  at- 
tained before. 

1.  Tka  city  of  Zama,  the  site  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  moaern  village  ol  Ztmurin^  WM 
about  a  hundred  miles  southwest  from.  CartliaRe.    {Map  No.  Vill,) 
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22.  The  fiC  ato  of  the  world  was  now  highly  favorable  for  the  ad 
▼anccment  of  a  great  military  republic,  like  that  of  Rome,  to  imiver- 
Bal  dominion.  In  the  East,  the  kingdoms  formed  from  the  fragments 
of  Alexander's  mighty  empire  were  either  still  engaged  in  mutual 
wai's  or  had  sunk  into  the  weakness  of  exhausted  energies;  the 
Grecian  States  were  divided  among  themselves,  each  being  ready  to 
Jhrow  itself  upon  foreign  protection  to  promote  its  own  immediate 
interests ;  while  in  the  West  the  Romans  were  masters  of  Spain ; 
tlhiir  colonies  were  rapidly  encroaching  on  the  Gallic  provinces ;  aud 
they  had  tributaries  among  the  nations  of  Northern  Africa. 

23.  The  war  with  Carthage  had  scarcely  ended  when  an  embassy 
from  Athens  solicited  the  protection  of  the  Romans  against  the  power 
of  Philip  II.  of  Mac'  edon ;  and  war  being  unhesitatingly  vi.  a  ore- 
declared  against  Philip,  Roman  diplomacy  was  at  once  ^^^^  ^^^ 
plunged  iu**o  the  maze  of  Grecian  politics.  (B.  C.  201.)  After  a 
war  of  four  years  Philip  was  defeated  in  the  decisive  battle  of 
Cynoceph'  alae,  (B.  C.  197,)  and  forced  to  submit  to  such  terms  aa 
the  conquerors  pleased  to  dictate ;  and  at  the  Isthmian  games  the 
Greeks  received  with  gratitude  the  declaration  of  their  freedom  under 
the  protection  of  Rome.  When,  therefore,  a  few  years  later,  the 
iBtolians,  dissatisfied  with  the  Roman  policy,  invited  Antiochus  of 
Syria  into  Europe,  and  that  monarch  had  made  himeelf  master  of 
Euboe'a,  a  plausible  pretext  was  again  offered  for  Roman  inter- 
ference :  and  when  the  JQt61ians  had  been  reduced,  Antiochus  driven 
back,  and  Greece  tranquillized  upon  Roman  terms,  an  Asiatic  war 
was  open  to  the  cupidity  of  the  Romans. 

24.  After  a  brief  struggle,  Antiochus,  completely  overthrown  in 
the  general  battle  of  Magnesia,*  (B.  C.  191,)  purchased  a  peace  by 
surrendering  to  the  Romans  all  those  portions  of  Asia  vu.  stbian 
Minor  bounded  on  the  east  by  Bithyn'  ia,  Galatia,  Cap-  ^^^ 
padocia,  aud  Cilic'ia,^  pledging  himself  not  to  interfere  in  the  affainr 
of  the  Roman  allies  in  Europe — ^giving  up  his  ships  of  war  and 
papng  fifteen  thousand  talents  of  silver.  The  Romans  now  erected 
itie  conquered  provinces,  with  the  cxce)  tion  of  a  few  Greek  maritime 
towns,  into  a  kingdom  which  they  conferred  upon  Eumenes,  their 

1.  Magniaia^  (now  JlfsMMa,)  a  city  of  Lydla,  was  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  rivw 
ilernras,  (now  Kodu»y)  twenty-eight  miles  north-east  from  Smyrna.  The  modem*  Manisa  If 
una  of  the  neatest  towns  of  Ada  MincH-,  and  contains  s  population  of  about  thirty  thoiuaiM) 
tBhaOitantSL    Thtf  •  was  mother  Magnesia,  now  in  "uhis,  fifty  miles  south-east  from  Smyrna 

a.  9ee  Map  of  Asia  Minor,  Mo.  YL 
11 
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aUj,  a  petty  prince  of  Per'  gamus,*  while  to  the  Khodians,  also  their 
al  iea,  the}  gave  the  provinces  of  Lyo'  ia  and  Oaria.* 

2^  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Hannibal, 
navitig  incurred  the  cnnuty  of  some  of  his  countrymen,  retired  to 
Sjria,  where  he  joined  Antlochus  in  the  war  against  Rome.  A  clause 
in  the  treaty  with  the  Syrian  monarch  stipulated  that  Hannibal 
should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Komans ;  but  he  avoided  the  danger 
by  seeking  refuge  at  the  court  of  Prusias,  king  of  Bithyn'  ia,  whero 
be  remained  about  ^xe  years.  An  embassy  was  finally  sent  to  de- 
mand him  of  Prusias,  who,  afraid  of  giving  offence  to  the  Komans, 
Agreed  to  giv^c  him  up,  but  the  aged  veteran,  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
hands  of  his  ungenerous  enemies,  destroyed  himself  by  poison,  in  the 
sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  The  same  year  witnessed  the  death  of 
his  great  rival  and  conqueror  Scipio.  (B.  C.  183.)*»  The  latter, 
on  his  return  from  carrying  on  the  war  agamst  Antiochus,  was 
charged  with  secreting  part  of  the  treasure  received  from  the  Syrian 
king.  Scorning  to  answer  the  unjust  accusation,  he  went  as  an  exile 
into  a  country  village  of  Italy,  where  he  soon  after  died. 

26.  The  events  that  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Macedonian 
monarchy,  and  the  reduction  of  Greece  to  a  Boman  province,  have 
Yiii.  THIRD  heen  related  in  a  former  chapter.<^  Already  the  third 
PUNIC  WAE.  Punic  war  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  same  year 
that  Greece  lost  her  liberties  under  Boman  dominion,  witnessed  the 
destruction  of  the  miserable  remains  of  the  once  proud  republic  of 
Carthage.  During  the  fifty  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  battle 
of  Zama,  the  conduct  of  the  Carthaginians  had  not  afforded  the  Bo« 
mans  any  cause  whatever  for  complaint,  and  amicable  relations  be- 
tween the  two  people  might  still  have  continued ;  but  the  expediency 
of  a  war  with  Carthage  was  a  favorite  topic  of  debate  in  the  Boman 
senate,  and  it  is  said  that,  of  the  many  speeches  which  the  elder  Cato 
made  on  this  subject,  all  ended  with  the  sentence,  delenda  est  Car- 
tha^},  *^  Carthage  must  be  destroyed." 

27    Carthage,  still  a  wealthy,  but  feeble  city,  had  long  been  bar 
ftssed  by  the  encroachments  of  Massinis'  sa,  king  of  Numid'  ia,  who 

1.  The  /  ir' gamut  here  mentioned,  the  most  important  city  of  Myvia,  was  eltiiated  in  Ihi 
■oaUiern  part  of  that  countiy,  in  a  plain  watered  hy  two  small  rivers  which  imited  to  fona  the 
Calcus.    (Jlfajy  No.  IV.) 

a.  See  Map  of  Asia  Minor,  Na.  VI. 

o.  Some  at  tlie  ancients  plaeed  th«t  death  it  Hannibal  aub  or  two  jeara  Inter.    IIm  daftat  of 
^plo's  death  vary  fVor   1S3 1    167 
e.  Bee  p.  ItO 
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appears  to  have  been  instigated  to  hostile  acts  by  the  Romans ;  and 
although  Massinis'  sa  had  wrested  from  Carthage  a  large  portion  of 
her  territory,  yet  the  Romans,  seeking  a  pretext  for  war,  called  Car- 
thage to  account  for  her  conduct,  and  without  waiting  to  listen  to 
expostulation  or  submission,  sent  an  army  of  more  than  eighty 
thousand  men  to  Sicily,  to  be  there  got  in  readiness  for  a  descent 
upon  the  African  coast.  (149  B.  C.)  At  Sicily  the  Carthaginan 
ambassadors  were  received  by  the  consuls  in  command  of  the  army,  and 
rc'|uired  to  give  up  three  hundred  children  of  the  noblest  Carthaginian 
faii.illes  as  hostages;  and  when  this  demand  had  been  complied  with 
tlie  army  crossed  over  and  landed  near  Carthage.  The  Carthagi 
nians  were  now  told  that  they  must  deliver  up  all  their  arms  and 
munitions  of  war ;  and,  hard  as  this  command  was,  it  was  obeyed.* 
The  perfidious  Romans  next  demanded  that  the  Carthaginians  should 
abandon  their  city,  allow  its  walls  to  be  demolished,  and  remove  to 
a  place  ten  miles  inland,  where  they  might  build  a  new  city,  but 
without  walls  or  fortifications. 

28.  When  these  terms  were  made  known  to  the  Carthaginian 
senate,  the  people,  exasperated  to  madness,  immediately  put  to  death 
all  the  Romans  who  were  in  the  city,  closed  the  gates,  and,  for  want 
of  other  weapons,  collected  stones  on  the  battlements  to  repel  the 
first  attacks  of  the  enemy.  Hasdrubal,  who  had  been  banished  be- 
cause he  was  an  enemy  of  the  Romans,  was  recalled,  and  unexampled 
exertions  made  for  defence  :  the  brass  and  iron  of  domestic  utensils 
were  mac  ufactured  into  weapons  of  war,  and  the  women  cut  off  their 
long  hair  to  be  converted  into  strings  for  the  bowmen  and  cordage 
for  the  shipping. 

29.  The  Romans  had  not  anticipated  such  a  display  of  courage 
and  patriotism,  and  the  war  was  prolonged  until  the  fourth  year 
after  its  commencement.  It  was  the  struggle  of  despair  on  the  part 
of  Carthage,  and  could  end  only  in  her  destruction.  The  city  waf 
finally  taken  by  Scipio  ^milianus,  the  adopted  son  of  the  groat 
Africinus,  when  only  five  thousand  citizens  were  found  within  its 
walls,  fifty  thousand  having  previously  surrendered  on  different  occa- 
sions, and  been  carried  away  into  slavery.  Hasdrubal  begged  his 
life,  which  was  granted  only  that  he  might  adorn  the  triumph  of 
the  Roman  general ;  but  his  wife,  reproaching  him  for  his  cowardice, 
ttirew  herself  with  her  children  into  the  flames  of  the  temple  IB 

a.  '*'  Roman  eommiflslonera  were  sent  Into  the  citv,  who  carried  away  tw:  thoaaand  oata 
fQlUi  and  tw  I  buodred  thoaaand  splits  of  armor. 
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wLich  she  had  taken  refuge.  The  walls  of  Carthage  were  levelled 
to  the  ground,  tlie  buildings  of  the  city  were  burned,  a  part  of  the 
Carthaginian  territory  was  given  to  the  king  of  Nuraid'  ia,  akid  ths 
rest  became  a  Roman  province.  (146  B.  C.)  Thus  perished  the 
republic  of  Carthage,  after  an  existence  of  nearly  eight  hundred 
years, — ^like  Greece,  the  victim  of  Koman  ambition. 


We  give  below  a  deacriptioa  of  Jeruaidem,  wMch  was  omitted  by  mistake  In  its.  pr  per 
place. 

Jerusalem^  a  famous  city  of  southern  Palestine,  and  long  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jttduh,  is  sitiiateti  on  a  hiii  in  a  mountainous  cciintry,  between  two  small  v^ilivyo,  in  one  of 
wliich,  on  the  west,  ttie  iirook  Gilion  runs  with  a  south-eastern  coiu^se,  to  Join  the  broolt 
Kedrou  in  the  uariow  valley  of  Jehoshapiiat,  east  of  the  city.  The  modern  city,  built  about 
three  hundred  years  ago,  is  entirely  surrounded  by  walls,  barely  two  and  a-lialf  miles  ii| 
circuit,  and  flanked  here  and  there  with  square  towers.  The  boundaries  of  the  old  ciiy  varied 
greatly  at  different  times;  and  they  are  so  imperfectly  markt^d,  the  walls  having  l>een  wholly 
destroyed,  that  few  facts  can  be  gathered  respecting  thorn.  The  interior  of  the  modern  city  is 
divided  by  two  valleys,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  into  four  hills,  on  which  history 
sacred  and  profane,  has  stamprd  the  iniix'rishable  names  of  Ziun,  Acra,  Bezeiha,  and  iMoriiUi. 
Mount  Zion,  on  the  south-west,  the  '^  City  of  David,^^  is  now  the  Jewish  and  Armenian  quarter : 
Acra,  or  the  lower  city,  on  the  north-west,  is  the  Christian  quarter;  while  the  Mosque  of  Omar, 
with  it^  sacred  enclosure,  occupies  the  hill  of  Moriah,  which  was  crowned  by  tlie  House  of  tht 
Lord  built  by  Suiomon.  West  of  the  Christian  quarter  of  the  city  is  Mount  Calvary,  Uie  scene 
of  the  Saviour's  crucillxion ;  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  is  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  on  whose  western  slope  are  the  gardens  of  Gethsemane,  enclosed  by  a  wall,  and  still 
in  a  sort  of  ruined  cultivation.  A  little  west  of  Mount  Zion,  and  near  the  base  of  Mount  Cal- 
vary, is  the  pool  of  Gihon,  near  which  '^Zadok  the  priest  and  Nathan  the  prophet  anointed 
Solomon  king  uver  Israel."  South  of  Mount  Zion  is  the  valley  of  Biunom,  watered  by  the 
brook  Gihon.  A  short  distance  up  the  valley  of  Jehoshapliat,  and  issuing  from  beneath  the 
walls  of  Mount  Moriufa,  is 

<»Si1oa*8  brook,  that  flowM 
Fast  by  the  oracles  of  God.** 

Jerusalem  and  its  suburbs  abound  with  many  interesting  localities,  well  authenticated  as  tL# 
■oenes  of  events  connected  with  the  history  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the  sufferings  of  j^hrist ;  bui 
to  hundreds  of  others  shown  by  the  monks,  minute  criticism  denies  any  daine  to  our  respeeu 
Oonsidered  as  a  modern  town,  the  city  is  of  very  little  importance:  its  population  is  about  teo 
thousand,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  Mohammedans :  it  has  no  trade— no  industry  whatever— 
Bathing  to  give  it  commercial  importance,  except  the  manufacture,  by  the  monks,  of  shelly 
beads,  and  relics,  large  quantities  of  which  are  shipped  from  the  port  of  Jaflb,  for  Italy  S|  al% 
and  Ponugal. 

Jerusalem  is  generally  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  Salem  of  which  MeicblsediA  wm 
king  in  the  time  of  Abraham.  When  the  Israelibos  entered  the  Holy  Land  it  was  ia  tlM 
possession  of  the  Jebusites;  and  although  Joshua  took  the  city,  the  eitadel  on  Moonl  Zion  wai 
held  by  the  Jebusites  urtil  t'ley  were  disloiged^y  David,  who  made  Jenuatom  the  nuAiopotts 
ti  M  kingtUm. 


-I      'f 
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9Um  THE   OONQUIST  OF  GBKEOE  AND  CARTHAGE,    146  B.  CL^   TO 
OOMHENCEHENT   OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA. 

AHALTSrS.  ].  Situation  of  Spain  irxBR  THK  PALL  or  CARTnA.OB.  [Oetttb^rlROt.  Lnil 
ikiiiaiia.j— 3.  Cbarester,  exploits,  and  deatli  of  Viri&tbus.— 3.  Subaoquent  liistory  of  tlie  LnflU- 
■iaua.  War  witli  the  Nitniau' tiaus.  [Numan'tia.] — 4.  Skrvilk  war  ik  Sicily.  Situation  oi 
ttclly.  Eveuts  of  ttie  Servile  war. — 5.  Dissensions  of  thk  Gracchi.  Ci  rnipt  state  of  society 
;]t  Rome.— 6.  Country  and  city  population.— 7.  Efforts  of  tlie  tribunes.  Character  and  ellbrti 
•f  Tiberius  Gracchus.  C!ondition  of  the  public  lauds.— 8.  The  agrarian  laws  proposed  by 
'Hberius.— 0.  Opposed  by  the  nobles,  but  finally  passed.  Triumvirate  ai^pointed  to  enforce 
them.  Disposition  of  the  treasures  of  At'  talus.— 10.  Circumstances  of  the  death  of  TilMrius.— 
II.  Continued  opposition  of  the  aristocracy — tribunesliip  of  Cains  Gracchus — and  circumstanoef 
of  his  death.— 13.  Condition  of  Rome  aHer  the  fall  of  the  Gracchi.- 13.  Profligacy  of  the  Ro- 
man seoate,  and  circumstances  of  the  first  Juourtbink  war. — 14.  Renewal  of  the  war  with 
JugnrUuu  Events  of  the  war,  and  (i&te  of  Jugurtha.  [Mauritania.]— 15.  Gkrmanic  Invasion. 
[Cimbil  and  Teu' tones.]  Successive  Roman  defeats.  [Danube.  Noreja.]  16.  MArius,  ap- 
pointed to  the  command,  defeats  the  Teu'  tones.  [The  Rhone.  Aix.]  17.  The  Cimbri.  Great- 
ness of  tlie  danger  with  which  Rome  was  threatened. — 18.  The  social  war.— 19.  First 
MxTflRiDATic  WAR.  [Poutus.  4Su'  moncs.  Per'  gamus.]— 90.  Causes  of  the  Mithridatic  war, 
■nd  successes  of  Mithridates.— Civil  war  bktwkkn  Ma'  rius  ano  Sylla.— 22.  Triumph  of 
Uie  Mikrian  faction.  Death  and  character  of  MArius.— 23.  Continuance  of  the  civil  war. 
Events  in  the  East.  Sylia  master  of  Rome.— 23.  Proscription  and  massacres.  Death  of  Sylla. 
— S5.  The  MArian  faction  in  Spain.    Servile  war  in  Italy. 

26.  Second  and  third  Mithridatic  wars.  LucuUus.  Manil'  ins,  and  the  Manil  i.in 
law. — 27.  Pompey's  successes  in  the  East.  Reduction  of  Palestine.  Death  of  MithridAtes.— 28 
Conspiracy  op  Catiline.  Situation  of  Rome  at  this  period.  Character  and  designs  of  Catiline. 
Circumstani;es  that  favored  his  schemes.  By  whom  opposed.— 39.  Cicero  elected  consuL 
l^ght,  defeat,  and  death  of  Catiline.— 30.  The  First  Triumvirate.  Dlxision  of  power.— 31. 
GsBsar^s  conquests  in  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Britain.  Death  of  Crassus.  Rivalry  between  Cwsar 
■ul  Pmnpey.  [The  Rliine.  Parthia.] — 32.  Commencement  of  the  Civil  war  between  Ca:sar 
AND  Pomps Y.  Flight  of  the  latter.  [Raven'na.]— 33.  Caesar^s  successes.  Sole  dictator.  Hit 
defeat  at  Dynrach'  inm.— 34.  Battle  of  PharsAIia.  Flight,  and  death  of  Pompoy.  [PharsAlia. 
Peteu'  slum.]— 35.  Cleopatra.  Alexandrine  war.  Reduction  of  Pontus.  [Pharos.]— 36.  Ciesar't 
clemeney.  Servility  of  the  senate.  The  war  in  Africa,  and  death  of  Cato.  [Tliapsus.]— 37 
Honors  bestowed  upon  Caisar.  Useful  changes— reformation  of  the  calendar.— 38.  Tiie  war  ia 
Spain.  [Munda.]— 39.  Caesar,  dictator  for  life.  His  gigantic  projects.  He  is  suspected  of 
tffaniitg  at  sovereign  power. — 40.  Con^iracy  against  him.  His  death. — 41.  Conduct  of  Brutus. 
Mark  Antonyms  oration.  lis  efiReets. — 43.  Ambition  of  Antony.  Civil  war.  Second  Triuhvi* 
^ATK.  Th)  proscription  that  followed. — 43.  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Their  defeat  at  Philippl. 
[Pliili]ipi.j — 44.  Antony  in  Asia  Minor,— at  the  court  of  Cleopatra.  [Tarsus.]  Civil  war  in 
Italy.— 45.  Antony's  return.  Reconciliation  of  the  rivals,  and  division  of  the  empire  among 
tbem.  [Brundiisium.] — 46.  The  peace  is  soon  broken.  Sextius  Pompey.  Lep'  idus.  Antony 
—47.  The  war  between  OctAvius  and  Antony.  Battle  of  Actium,  an<l  disgrucefui  flight  of 
Antony.—  4S.  Death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra. — 49.  Octa'  vius  sole  master  op  the  Romai 
WORLD.  Honors  and  offices  conferred  upon  him.  Ctiaracter  of  his  government. — 50.  SuccesA 
fU  wars,— followed  by  a  geoerul  peace.    Extent  of  the  R:  man  empire.    Birth  of  t  be  Sbviour. 
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1.  After  tho  fall  of  Carthage  and  the  Grecian  republics,  wlicb 
were  the  closing  events  of  the  preceding  chapter,  the  attention  of 
the  *  Roman  people  was  for  a  time  principally  directed  to  Spain 

When,  near  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Car 

I<   SPAIN 

A  PIER  THB   thaginian  dominion  in  Spain  ended,  that  country  was  re- 

FALL  OF     garded  as  being  under  Koman  jurisdiction ;  although, 

beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Roman  garrisons, 

tho  native  tribes,  the  most  prominent  of  which  were  the  Celtiberians^ 

and  Lusitanians,'  long  maintained  their  independence. 

2.  At  the  close  of  the  third  Punic  war,  Viriathus,  a  LusitAnian 
prince,  whose  character  resembles  that  of  the  Wallace  of  Scotland, 
had  triumphed  over  the  Roman  legions  in  several  engagements,  and 
had  already  deprived  the  republic  of  nearly  half  of  her  possessions  in 
the  peninsula.  During  eight  years  he  bade  defiance  to  the  most  for- 
midable hosts,  and  foiled  the  ablest  generals  of  Rome,  when  the 
Roman  governor  Cse'  pio,  unable  to  cope  with  so  great  a  general 
treacherously  procured  his  assassination.*     (B.  C.  140.) 

3.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Viriathus  the  Lusitdnians  submitted  tc 
a  peace,  and  many  of  them  were  removed  from  their  mountain  fast 
Besses  to  the  mild  district  of  Valen'  cia,*  where  they  completely  lost 
their  warlike  character ;  but  the  Numan'  tians*  rejected  with  fcorn 
the  insidious  overtures  of  their  invaders,  and  continued  the^^ur. 
Two  Roman  generals,  at  the  head  of  large  armies,  were  conquered 
by  them,  and  on  both  occasions  treaties  of  peace  were  concluded 
with  the  vanquished,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people,  but  after- 

1.  The  Celtil/irians,  whose  country  was  sometimes  called  Ce/tt&«rta,  occupied  the  greatest  part 
ef  the  interior  or  Spain  around  the  bead  waters  of  the  Tagus. 

S.  The  Lusitdnians^  whose  country  was  called  Lusitdnioy  dwelt  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  aa& 
when  first  known,  principally  between  the  rivers  Douro  and  Tagus. 

3.  Tlie  niDilern  district  or  province  of  Valencia  extends  about  two  hundred  milM  along  tht 
•outh-castern  coast  of  Spain.  The  city  of  Valencia,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  r.vef 
Gnadalavia.%  (^the  ancient  Tusia,)  is  its  capital.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

4.  JV*uma.i'  tta,  a  celebrated  town  of  tho  Celtib^riaus,  was  utuated  near  the  source  of  tlM 
•ver  l')ourc,  and  near  the  site  of  the  modern  village  of  Chaoaler^  and  about  one  hundred  and 
wcnty-flve  miles  north-east  from  Madrid. 

ft.  FirAtkusy  at  first  a  sheplierd,  called  by  the  Romans  a  robber,  then  a  guerilla  tt'.H  aod 
flnaliy  an  eminent  military  hero,  aroused  the  l^u»itAniana  to  avenge  the  wrongs  and  injuries  in. 
flicted  u|)on  them  by  Roman  ambition.  He  was  unrivalled  in  fertility  of  resources  under  defeat, 
fkili  .n  the  conduct  of  his  troops,  and  courage  in  the  hour  of  battle.  Accustomed  to  a  tret 
life  in  the  mountains,  he  never  indulged  himself  with  the  luxury  of  a  oed :  bread  and  meat 
were  his  only  fo  xl,  and  water  his  only  beverage ;  and  being  robust,  hardy,  adroit,  alwayi 
ffaeerful,  and  dreading  no  danger,  he  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  wild  chivalry  of  his 
countrymen,  and  to  keep  alive  in  them  the  spirit  of  freedom.  During  eight  j-ears  he  constantly 
harassed  the  Roman  armies,  and  defeated  many  Roman  generals,  aereral  of  wiii»m  Irit  tittHi 
i'VM  in  bsHIe.    Uis  name  still  lives  in  tkie  songs  and  legends  of  early  Spain. 
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ward  ]  rejected  by  the  Eoman  senate.  Scip'  io  iBmiliaDns,  at  the 
head  of  .sixty  thousand  men,  was  then  sent  to  conduct  the  war,  and 
laying  siege  to  Numan'  tia,  garrisjned  by  less  than  ten  thousand 
men,  he  finally  reduced  the  city,  but  not  until  the  Numan'  tianfi, 
worn  out  by  toil  and  famine,  and  finally  yielding  to  despair,  had  de- 
stroyed all  their  women  and  children,  and  then,  setting  fire  to  their 
eity,  had  perished,  almost  to  a  man,  on  their  own  swords,  or  in  the 
flames.  (B.  C.  133.)  The  destruction  of  Numan'tia  was  followed 
by  the  submission  of  nearly  all  the  tribes  of  the  peninsula,  and  Spain 
henceforth  became  a  Roman  province. 

4.  Two  years  before  the  fall  of  Numan'  tia,  Sicily  had  become  the 
theatre  of  a  servile  war,  which  merits  attention  principally  on  ao- 
count  of  the  view  it  gives  of  the  state  of  the  conquered  countries 
then  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome.  The  calamities  which  usually 
follow  in  the  train  of  long-continued  war  had  swept  away  „.  bEaviLM 
most  of  the  original  population  of  Sicily,  and  a  large  >^ae. 
portion  of  the  cultivated  lands  in  the  island  had  been  added,  by  col 
quest,  to  the  Roman  public  domain,  which  had  been  formed  int^ 
large  estates,  and  let  out  to  speculators,  who  paid  rents  for  the  same 
into  the  Roman  treasury.  In  the  wars  of  the  Romans,  and  indeed 
of  most  nations  at  this  period,  large  numbers  of  the  captives  taker 
in  war  were  sold  as  slaves ;  and  it  was  by  slave  labor  the  estates  il 
Sicily  were  cultivated.  The  slaves  in  Sicily  were  cruelly  treated, 
and  as  most  of  them  had  once  been  free,  and  some  of  high  rank,  it 
IS  not  surprising  that  they  should  seek  every  favorable  opportunity 
to  rise  against  their  masters.  When  once,  therefore,  a  revolt  had 
broken  out,  it  spread  rapidly  over  the  whole  island.  Seventy  thou 
Bond  of  the  slaves  were  at  one  time  under  arms,  and  in  four  success- 
ive campaigns  four  Roman  prastorian  armies  were  defeated.  The 
most  frightful  atrocities  were  perpetrated  on  both  sides,  but  the  re- 
bellion was  finally  quelled  by  the  destruction  of  most  of  those  who 
had  taken  part  in  it.     (B.  C.  133.) 

5.  While  these  events  were  occuring  in  the  Roman  provinces,  af 
feirs  in  the  capital,  generally  known  in  history  as  the  "  dissensioni 
of  the  Gracchi,"  were  fast  ripening  for  civil  war.     More 

1  1-11  1111'  1  ••        "^'    MS8ieN- 

than  two  hundred  years  had  elapsed  smce  the  animosi-     gio^g  of 
ties  of  patricians  and  plebeians  were  extinguished  by  an        '"^'^ 
equal  participation  in  public  honors ;  but  the  wealth  of 
conquered  provinces,  and   the  numerous  lucrative   and   honorable 
offices,  both  ciwl  and  military,  that  had  been  created,  had  produced 
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Dorruption  at  home,  by  giving  rise  to  factions  which  contended  fof 
"the  greatest  share  of  the  spoils,  while,  apart  from  these  new  dis- 
tinctions had  arisen,  and  the  rich  and  the  poor,  or  the  illustrious  and 
the  obscure,  now  formed  the  great  parties  in  the  State. 

6.  As  the  nobles  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  their 
station  to  accumulate  wealth  and  additional  honors,  the  large  slave 
plantations  increased  in  the  country  to  the  disparagement  of  free 
labor,  and  the  detriment  of  small  landholders,  whose  numbers  were 
constantly  diminishing,  while  the  city  gradually  became  crowded 
with  an  idle,  indigent,  and  turbulent  populace,  attracted  thither  by 
the  frequent  cheap  or  gratuitous  distributions  of  corn,  and  by  the 
frequency  of  the  public  shows,  and  made  up,  in  part,  of  emancipated 
slaves,  who  were  kept  as  retainers  in  the  families  of  their  former 
masters  So  long  as  large  portions  of  Italy  remained  unsettled, 
there  was  an  outlet  for  the  redundancy  of  this  growing  populace ;  but 
the  entire  Italian  territory  being  now  occupied,  the  indigent  could 
no  longer  be  provided  for  in  the  country,  and  the  practice  of  colo- 
nizing distant  provinces  had  not  yet  been  adopted. 

7.  The  evils  of  such  a  state  of  society  were  numerous  and  for- 
midable, and  such  as  to  threaten  the  stability  of  the  republic. 
Against  the  increasing  political  influence  of  the  aristocracy,  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  had  long  struggled,  but  rather  as  factious 
demagogues  than  as  honest  defenders  of  popular  rights.  At  length 
Tiberius  6rac'  chus,  a  tribune,  and  grandson  of  Scipio  Africanus 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  virtuous  among  the  young  men  of  his 
time,  commenced  the  work  of  reform  by  proposing  to  enforce  the 
Licinian  law,  which  declared  that  no  individual  should  possess  more 
than  five  hundred  jugers,<^  (about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres) 
of  the  public  domain.  This  law  had  been  long  neglected,  so  that 
numbers  of  the  aristocracy  now  cultivated  vast  estates,  the  occupancy 
of  which  had  perhaps  been  transmitted  from  father  to  son  as  an  in- 
heritance, or_  disposed  of  by  purchase  and  sale ;  and  although  the 
republic  still  retained  the  fee  simple  in  such  lands,  and  could  at  any 
lime  legaliy  turn  out  the  occupants,  it  had  long  ceased  to  be  thought 
probable  that  its  rights  would  ever  be  exercised. 

8.  The  law  of  Tiberius  Grac'  chus  went  even  beyond  strict  legal  jus- 
tice, bj  proposing  that  buildings  and  improvements  on  the  public  lands 
should  be  paid  for  out  of  the  public  treasury.  The  impression  haa 
generally  previiled  that  the  Agrarian  laws  proposed  by  Tib(«rittS 

a.  A  juger  was  nearly  fivenibiths  of  oar  acre. 
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Grac' clios  rere  a  diiect  and  violent  infringe luout  of  the  rights  of 
private  property ;  but  the  genius^  and  learning  of   Niebubr  have 
shown  that  they  effected  the  distribution  of  public  !ands  only,  ao^ 
not  those  of  private  citizens ;  although  there  were  doubtless  instanoet 
where,  incidentally,  they  violated  private  rights. 

9  When  the  senators  and  nobles,  who  were  the  principal  land* 
holders,  perceived  that  their  interests  were  attacked,  their  exaspera 
tlon  was  extreme;  and  Tiberius,  whose  virtues  had  hitherto  been  ao 
Vnowledged  by  all,  was  denounced  as  a  factious  demagogue,  a  disiui  ber 
of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  a  traitor  to  the  conservative  mt«r«t8 
of  the  republic.  When  the  law  of  Tiberius  was  about  to  be  put  to 
the  vote  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  the  corrupt  nobles  engaged 
Octavius,  one  of  the  tribune's  colleagues,  to  forbid  the  procQedings ; 
but  the  people  deposed  him.  from  the  tribuneship,  and  the  agrarian 
law  was  passed.  A  permanent  triumvirate,  or  committee  of  three, 
consisting  of  Tiberius  Gric' chus,  his  brother  Caius,  and  Ap'pius 
Clau'  dius,  was  then  appomted  to  enforce  the  law.  About  the  same 
time  a  law  was  passed,  providing  that  the  treasures  which  At'  talus, 
king  of  Per'  gamus,  had  recently  bequeathed  to  the  Koman  people, 
Fhould  be  distributed  among  the  poorer  citizens,  to  whom  lands  were 
to  be  assigned,  in  order  to  afford  them  the  means  of  purchasing  the 
necessary  implements  of  husbandry.* 

10.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year  of  his  tribuneship,  Tiberius 
offered  himself  f<^r  reelection,  conscious  that  unless  shielded  by  the 
sacredness  of  the  office  of  tribune,  his  person  would  no  longer  be 
safe  from  the  resentment  of  his  enemies.  After  two  of  the  tribes 
had  voted  in  hip  favor,  the  opposing  party  declared  the  votes  illegal, 
and  the  disputes  which  followed  occupied  the  day.  On  the  following 
morning  the  people  again  assembled  to  the  election,  when  a  rumor 
was  circulated  that  some  of  the  nobles,  accompanied  by  bands  of 
arm  3d  netainers,  designed  to  attack  the  crowd  and  take  the  life  o/ 
TiberiiAS  A  tumult  ensued,  and  a  false  report  was  carried  to  tho 
%nate,  then  in  session,  that  Tiberius  had  demanded  a  crown  of  the 
people.  The  senate  seized  upon  this  pretext  for  violent  interference , 
but  when  the  consul  refused  to  disturb  the  people  in  their  legal  as 
sembly,  *.he  senators  rose  in  a  body,  and,  headed  by  Scip'io  Nasica, 

a.  Tn  133  B.  C.  Al' talus  PhUom6ter  boqne allied  his  kingdom  and  all  his  treasures  to  the  K^ 
man  people.  At'taliu  was  one  of  the  worst  specimens  of  Eastern  despots,  and  took  gieal 
delight  in  dispatcblF^  his  nearest  relatives  by  poison.  Tlie  Romans  had  long  looked  aiKM 
h»  klnfdom  at  their  properly,  and  his  will  was  probably  dniwa  up  by  Roman  dictation. 

u 
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afld  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  armed  dependants,  proceeded  to  the 
assembly,  where  a  conflict  ensued,  in  which  Tiberius  and  about  three 
'hundred  of  his  adherents  were  slain.     (B.  C.  132.) 

11.  Notwithstanding  this  disgraceful  victory,  and  the  persecution* 
that  followed  it,  the  ruling  party  could  not  abolish  the  triumvirate 
which  had  been  appointed  to  execute  the  law  of  Tiberius.  During 
ten  years,  however,  little  was  accomplished  by  the  popular  party, 
owing  tc  the  powerful  opposition  of  the  aristocracy ;  but  after  Cilva 
Srac'  chus,  a  younger  brother  of  Tiberius,  had  been  elected  tribune, 
the  cause  of  the  people  received  a  new  impulse ;  an  equitable  division 
of  the  public  lands  was  commenced,  and  many  salutary  reforms  were 
made  in  the  administration  of  the  government.  But,  at  length, 
Caius  being  deprived  of  the  tribuneship  by  false  returns  and  bribery, 
and  his  bitter  enemy  Opim'  ius  having  been  elected  consul  by  the 
aristocratic  faction,  and  afterwards  appointed  dictator  by  the  senate, 
the  followers  of  Caius  were  driven  from  the  city  by  armed  violence, 
and  three  thousand  of  their  number  slain.  (B.  C.  120.)  The  head 
of  Ciiius  was  thrown  at  the  feet  of  Opim'  ius,  who  had  offered  for  it 
a  reward  of  its  weight  in  gold.a 

12.  Thus  ended  what  has  been  termed  the  "  dissensions  of  the 
Gracchi;"  and  with  that  noble  family  perished  the  freedom  of  the 
republic.  An  odious  aristocracy,  which  derived  its  authority  from 
wealtli,  now  ruled  the  State  :  the  tribunes,  becoming  rich  themselves, 
no  longer  interposed  their  authority  between  the  people  and  their 
oppressors ;  while  the  lower  orders,  reduced  to  a  state  of  hopeless 
subjection,  and  despairing  of  liberty,  became  factious  and  turbulent, 
and  ere  long  prepared  the  way,  first  for  the  tyranny  of  a  perpetual 
dictatorship,  and  lastly  for  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy  on  the 
ruins  of  the  commonwealth. 

13  TJie  profligacy  and  corruption  of  the  senate  were  manifest  in 
the  events  that  led  to  the  Jugur'  thine  war,  which  began  to  embrcil 

a.  TlMriuft  and-  (J&ius  Grac  chiis,  though  of  the  noblest  origin^  and  of  superior  natural  eo* 
dowments,  are  said  to  have  been  indebted  more  to  the  judicious  care  of  tlieir  widowed  uiolh^t 
Ccrnelia,  than  to  nature,  for  the  excellence  of  their  characters.  This  diatiuguifihed  Romaii 
matron,  the  daughter  of  Scip'io  Africauus  the  Elder,  occupies  a  high  rank  for  the  purity  and 
excellence  of  her  private  character,  as  well  as  for  her  noble  and  elevated  sentiments.  The  fol« 
Fowlng  anecdote  of  Cornelia  is  often  cited.  A  Carapanian  lady  who  was  at  the  time  on  a  rialt 
to  her,  having  displayed  to  Cornelia  some  very  beautiful  ornaments  which  she  possessed,  d* 
Bired  the  latter,  in  return,  to  exhibit  her  own.  The  Roman  mother  purposely  detained  her  ib 
conversation  until  her  children  returned  from  school,  when,  pointing  to  them,  she  exclaimed, 
"  There  are  ray  ornaments."  She  bore  the  untimely  aeam  of  her  sons  with  great  magnanimity, 
nna  in  honor  of  her  a  statue  was  ailerwards  erected  by  the  iloman  people,  bearing  for  an  Id 
«cr)ptiou  the  wordSi  **  Cornelia^  mother  of  the  OraccMJ" 
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the  republic  soon  after  the  fall  of  the  Grao'chL  The  Numid'iao 
king  Micip'  sa,  the  son  of  Massinis'  sa,  had  divided  jv.  jueim' 
his  kingdom,  on  his  death-bed,  between  his  two  sons  thihe  wa». 
Hiemp'  sal  and  Adhcr'  bal,  and  his  nephew  Jugur'  tha ;  but  the 
latter,  resolving  to  obtain  possession  of  the  whole  inheritance,  E3on 
mnrderod  Hiemp'  sal,  and  compelled  Adher'  bal  to  take  rcfagc  in 
Borne.  The  senate,  won  by  the  bribes  of  the  usurper,  decreed  i 
division  of  the  kingdom  between  the  two  claimants,  giving  to  Jugur'  thft 
the  better  portion ;  but  the  latter  soon  declared  war  against  his  cousin, 
tnd)  having  gained  possession  of  his  person,  put  him  to  death.  The 
pcnate  could  no  longer  avoid  a  declaration  of  war  against  Jugur' tha; 
but  he  would  have  escaped  by  an  easy  peace,  after  coming  to  Rome 
to  plead  his  own  cause,  had  he  not  there  murdered  another  relative, 
whom  he  suspected  of  aspiring  to  the  throne  of  Numid'  ia.  (B.  G 
109.) 

14.  Jugur'tha  was  allowed  to  return  to  Africa;  but  his  briberies 
of*  the  Koman  senators  were  exposed,  and  the  war  against  him  was 
begun  anew.  After  he  had  defeated  several  armies,  Metel'  lus  drove 
him  from  his  kingdom,  when  the  Numid'  ian  formed  an  alliance  with 
Bac'  chus,  king  of  Mauritania,*  but  their  united  forces  were  success- 
ively routed  by  the  consul  Marius,  formerly  a  lieutenant  in  the  army 
of  Meter  lus,  but  who,  after  obtaining  the  consulship,  had  been  sent 
to  terminate  the  war.  Eventually  the  Moorish  king  betrayed  Jugur'- 
tha into  the  hands  of  the  Komans,  as  the  price  of  his  own  peace  and 
security,  (B.  0.  106,)  and  the  captive  monarch,  after  gracing  the 
triumph  of  Marius,  was  condemned  to  be  starved  to  death  in  prison. 

15.  Soon  after  the  fall  of  Jugur'tha,  Marius  was  recalled  from 
his  command  in  Africa  to  defend  the  northern  provinces  of  Italy 
Against  a  threatened  invasion  from  immense  hordes  of  the  Cim'  bri 
and  Teu'  tones,<^  German  nations,  who,  about  the  year  v.  oRnif  anio 
113,  had  crossed  the  Danube'  and  appeared  on  the  east-     invasiom 

1.  JUauriUnta  wfts  an  extensive  country  of  Northern  AfHca,  west  of  Numid'  la,  tmbnidag 
Ibfl  present  Morocco  and  part  of  Alters.    (Map  No.  IX.) 

fi.  The  Danube^  the  largest  river  in  Europe,  except  the  Volga,  rises  in  the  aouth-westem  part 
•f  Germany,  in  the  Duchy  of  Uoden,  only  about  thirty  miles  from  the  Rhine,  and  after  a  general 
•oulh-eastem  course  of  nearly  eighteen  hundred  miles,  falls  into  the  Black  Sea.  (Map  No.  VIII.) 

a.  The  barba-ian  torrent  of  the  Cim'briKoA  r(ni' tonM  appears  to  have  originated  beyond 
the  Elbe.  Tlie  original  seut  of  the  Cim'  bri  was  probably  the  Olmbrian  peninsula,  so  called  by 
the  Koniana, — the  same  as  the  modern  Jutland,  or  Demuark.  Opinions  d\fkir  oonceming  tha 
Tea'  tones,  some  believing  tliem  to  have  been  the  collective  wanderers  of  many  tribes  between 
the  Vistula  and  the  Elbe,  while  others  fix  their  original  seat«  in  northern  acandinavia— 41  t  li 
te  the  north  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 
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ern  docllTities  of  tLe  Aips,  where  the  Bomaus  guarded  the  paaaei 
into  Italy.  The  first  year  of  the  appearance  of  these  ouknown 
tribes,  from  which  is  dated  the  beginning  of  Grorman  history,*  thej 
defeated  the  lloman  consul  Papir'ius  Car' bo,  near  >ioreja/  in  the 
mountains  of  the  present  Styr'  ia.  Proceeding  thence  towards  south' 
eri.  Gaul  they  demanded  a  country  from  the  Komans,  for  which  thej 
promised  military  assistance  in  war ;  but  when  their  request  was  re* 
fused  they  determined  to  obtain  by  the  sword  what  was  denied  them 
by  treat 7.  Four  more  Koman  armies  were  successiyely  vanquished 
by  them,  the  last  under  the  consuls  Man'  lius  and  Cad'  pio  in  the  your 
105,  with  the  prodigious  loss  of  80,000  lloman  soldiers  slain,  and 
40,000  of  their  slavea 

16.  Fortunately  for  the  Romans,  the  enemy,  after  this  great  vic- 
tory, turned  aside  towards  the  south  of  France  and  Spain,  while 
Marius,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  northern 
army,  marching  over  the  Alps  towards  Gaul,  formed  a  defensive 
eamp  on  the  lihone.'  The  Germans,  returning,  in  vain  tempted 
Marius  to  battle,  after  which  they  divided  into  two  bands,  the  Cim'- 
bri  taking  up  their  march  for  Italy,  while  the  Teu'  tones  remained 
opposed  to  Marius.  But  when  the  Teu'  tones  saw  that  their  chal< 
ienge  for  battle  was  not  accepted,  they  also  broke  up,  and  marching 
past  the  Romans,  jeeringly  asked  them  '^  if  they  had  any  commissions 
to  send  to  their  wives."  Marius  followed  at  their  side,  keeping  upon 
the  heights,  but  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  present  town  of  Aiz,"  in  the 
south  of  France,  some  accidental  skirmishing  at  the  outposts  of  the 
two  armies  brought  on  a  general  battle,  which  continued  two  days, 
and  in  which  the  nation  of  the  Teu'  tones  was  nearly  annihilated, 
(B.  C.  102,) — ^two  hundred'  thousand  of  them  being  either  killed  or 
taken  prisoners. 

17.  In  the  meantime  the  consul  Catul'lus  had  been  repulsed  by 
the  Cim'  bri  in  northern  Italy,  and  driven  south  of  the  Po.  Mariuf 
hastened  to  his  assistance,  and  their  united  forces  now  advanced 
across  the  Po,  and  defeated  the  Cim'  bri  in  a  great  batdc  on  the  Rau 

1.  JVor^'o,  or  JVbreto,  was  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  Aoricvm.  The  site  of  thif 
tity  is  in  the  present  Aostrian  province  of  Styrioy  about  sixty  miles  north-east  (W>m  Layb«ch. 
{Map  No.  Vlil.) 

i.  The  Hkone  rises  in  Switzerland,  passes  throng  the  Lalie  of  Geneva,  and  afttr  vnitinc 
irith  tlie  Suone  flows  south  through  the  soutli-eastem  part  of  France,  and  dischargee  ili  waten 
by  four  months  into  the  Mediterranean.    {Map  No.  Xlil.) 

3.  Jiix^  callerl  by  the  Romans  ^qum  Sezta^  is  situated  in  a  plain  sixteen  milMBOith  <tf  li« 
MJIet.    (Jtfiv  No.  XIII.) 

a.  ICohlrausch^s  Germaiiy,  ^  43 
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dian  plams.^  (B.  C.  101.)  Thus  ended  the  war  witL  the  German 
Q&tions.  The  danger  with  which  it  for  a  time  threatened  Rome  waa 
soniparcd  to  that  of  the  great  Gallic  invasion,  nearly  three  hundred 
yearn  before.  The  Romans,  in  gratitude  to  their  deliverer,  now 
styled  Marius  the  third  founder  of  the  city. 

1 8.  A  still  more  dangerous  war,  called  the  social  war,  soon  after  brok« 
out  between  the  Romans  and  their  Italian  allies,  caused  yj,  ^g, 
by  the  unjust  treatmentof  the  latter,  who,  forming  part  of  «ociai  tajl 
the  commonwealth,  and  sharing  its  burdens,  had  long  in  vain  de- 
manded for  themselves  the  civil  and  political  privileges  that  were 
enjoyed  by  citizens  of  the  metropolis.  The  war  continued  three 
years,  and  Rome  would  doubtless  have  fallen,  had  she  not,  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  struggle,  granted  the  Latin  towns,  more 
than  fifty  in  number,  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  and  thus  se< 
cured  their  fidelity.  (90  B.  C.)*'  The  details  of  this  war  arc  little 
known,  but  it  is  supposed  that,  during  its  continuance,  more  than 
three  hundred  thousand  Italians  lost  their  lives,  and  that  many 
flourishing  towns  w^re  reduced  to  heaps  of  ruins.  The  Romanf 
were  eventTtally  compelled  to  offer  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  all 
that  should  lay  down  their  arms ;  and  tranquillity  was  thus  restored 
to  most  of  Italy,  although  the  Samnites  continued  to  resist  until 
they  were  destroyed  as  a  nation. 

19.  While  these  domestic  dangers  were  threatening  Rome,  an  im* 
portant  African  war  had  broken  out  with  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontuk' 
It  has  been  related  that  in  the  time  of  Antioohus  the    y„   ^^^^^ 
Great,  king  of  Syria,  the  Romans  obtained,  by  conquest  mithridatio 
and  treaty,  the  western  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  most       ^^^ 

of  which  they  conferred  upon  one  of  their  allies,  Enmcnes,  king  of 
Per'gamus,  and  that  At' talus,  a  subsequent  prince  of  Per'gamus, 
gave  back  these  same  provinces,  by  will,  to  the  Roman  people.  (Se« 
p.  161  and  p.  169.) 

20.  The  Romans,  thus  firmly  established  in  Asia  Minor,  saw  with 
jealousy  the  increasing  power  of  Mithridates,  who,  after  reducing 
Hie  nations  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  had  added  to  his 

A.  Pontus  wu  t  eountry  of  Aria  MIncw,  on  the  touUi-«iBtera  coast  of  the  EuxUm^  barini 
Obleh!s  on  the  ea?t,  and  Paphlag6nia  and  Galilitia  on  the  went. 

a.  The  exact  locality  is  unknown,  but  It  was  ou  a  northern  branch  of  the  Po,  between  Ver* 
acOl  and  Verona,  probably  near  the  present  Milan.  Some  say  neai  Vercelli,  on  the  west  bMil 
sftheSossitea. 

ttb  This  was  done  by  the  celebrated  Lex  Julia^  or  Julian  law,  proposed  by  L.  Julius  desar 
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dominions  on  the  we»t,  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia,^  wliioh  lio 
claimed  bj  inheritance.  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithyn'  ia,  disputing 
with  him  the  right  to  the  latter  provlAces,  appealed  to  the  Roman 
senate,  which  declared  that  the  disputed  districts  should  be  freo 
States,  subject  to  neither  Nicjmedes  nor  Mithridates.  The  latter 
then  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,— 
seized  the  disputed  provinces — drove  Nicomedes  from  his  kingdom— 
dofcated  two  large  Roman  armies,  and,  in  the  year  88,  before  the 
end  of  the  social  war,  had  gained  possession  of  all  Asia  Minor.  AU 
the  cireck  islands  of  the  Mgeaiky  except  Rhodes,  voluntarily  sub 
mitted  to  him,  and  nearly  all  the  Grecian  States,  with  Athens 
throwing  olT  the  Roman  yoke,  placed  themselves  under  his  protectioK: 
Mithridates  had  received  a  Greek  education,  and  was  looked  upon 
as  II  Grecian,  which  accounts  for  the  readiness  with  which  the  Greeks 
espoused  his  cause. 

21.  The  Roman  senate  gave  the  command  of  the  Mithridatic  war 
to  Sylla,  a  man  of  great  intellectual  superiority,  but  of  profligate 
morals,  who  had  served  under  Marius  against  Jugur'  tha  and  the 

Tm.  CIVIL    Cim'  bri,  and  had  rendered  himself  emment  by  his  ser- 
WAR  BE-     vices  in  the  social  war.     The  ambitious  Marius,  though 

""WKKN  MA  " 

Kius  AND  niore  than  twenty  years  the  senior  of  Sylla,  had  long 
8YLLA.  regarded  the  latter  as  a  formidable  rival,  and  now  ho 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  decree  of  the  people,  by  which  the  com- 
mand was  transferred  from  Sylla  to  himself.  Sylla,  then  at  the 
head  of  an  army  in  the  Samnite  territory,  immediately  marched 
against  Rome,  and  entering  the  city,  broke  up  the  faction  of  Marius, 
who,  after  a  series  of  romantic  adventures,  escaped  to  Africa.^ 
(88  B.  C.) 

22.  Scarcely  had  Sylla  departed  with  his  army  for  Greece,  to  carry 
on  the  war  against  Mithridates,  when  a  fierce  contest  arose  within 

a.  Sec  !^lap  of  Asia  Minor,  Nc   IV. 

b.  MArius  fled  first  to  Oslia,  aud  tlience  along  the  sea-coast  to  Mintur'  nae,  where  he  w&s  pm 
n  sboro,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  and  abandoned  by  the  crew  or  the  vessel  that  carried  Lim. 
After  in  rain  seeking  shelter  in  tlie  cottage  or  an  old  peasant,  he  was  forced  *j  hide  himseur  in 
ihe  mud  of  the  Pontine  marshes ;  but  he  was  discovered  by  his  vigilant  pi>  suers,  dragged  oat| 
And  thrown  into  a  dungeon  at  Mintur'  nsB.    No  one,  however,  had  the  oyurage  to  put  him  to 
death  ;  and  the  magistrates  of  Mintur'  nsB  therefore  sent  a  public  slar  j  into  the  prison  to  kXP 
him ;  tut  as  the  barliariau  approached  tlie  hoary  warrior  his  courage  (kiled  him,  and  the  Min* 
tur'  nians,  moved  by  compassion,  put  Mftriiu  on  board  a  Itoat  and  transported  him  to  AfHca. 
Being  sot  down  at  Carthago,  tlie  Roman  governor  of  the  district  sent  to  inform  him  that  unlesi 
he  left  Africa  he  sliould  treat  him  as  a  public  enemy.   '*  Go  ami  tell  him,**  replied  tne  wanderei 
^  that  yon  have  seen  tiie  exile  Marius  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage."    In  the  following  year 
during  the  absence  of  Sylla,  he   e'uined  to  Italy.    For  localities  of  PontiHt  Mwrtktt  lAha 
and  Mintur' ««,  aee  Map  No.  X. 
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she  city  between  the  partisans  of  8ylla  and  Marius ;  one  of  the  eon 
snls,  Cinna,  espousing  the  cause  of  the  latter,  and  the  other,  Octa- 
riue^  that  of  the  former.  Cinna  recalled  the  aged  Marius ;  both 
parties  flew  to  armd ;  and  all  Italy  became  a  prey  to  the  horrors  of 
oiTil  war.  (B.  C.  87.)  The  senate  and  the  nobles  adhered  to  Oct^- 
vius ;  but  Borne  was  besieged,  and  compelled  to  surrender  to  the 
adverse  faction.  Then  commenced  a  genera]  massacre  of  all  the  op- 
ponents of  Marius,  which  was  continued  five  days  and  nights,  until 
the  streets  ran  with  blood.  Having  gratified  his  revenge  by  thii 
bloody  victory,  Marius  declared  himself  consul,  without  going  through 
the  formality  of  an  election,  and  chose  Ginna  to  be  his  colleague  , 
but  sixteen  days  later  his  life  was  terminated  by  a  sudden  fover,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-one  years.  Marius  has  the  character  of  having 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  generals  of  Rome ;  but  after  having 
borne  away  many  honorable  ofl&ces,  and  performed  many  noble  ex 
ploits,  he  tarnished  his  glory  by  a  savage  and  infamous  old  age. 

23.  During  three  years  after  the  death  of  Marius,  Sylla  was  con 
ducting  the  war  in  Greece  and  Asia,  while  Italy  was  completely  in 
the  hands  of  the  party  of  Cinna.  The  latter  even  sent  an  army  to 
Asia  to  attack  Sylla,  and  was  preparing  to  embark  himself,  when  he 
was  slain  in  a  mutiny  of  his  soldiers.  In  the  meantime  Sylla,  hav- 
ing taken  Athens  by  storm,  and  defeated  two  armies  of  Mithridates, 
concluded  a  peace  with  that  monarch ;  (84  B.  C.,)  and  having  induced 
the  soldiers  sent  against  him  to  join  his  standard,  he  returned  to  Italy 
at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men  to  take  vengeance  upon  his  ene- 
mies, who  had  collected  an  army  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  cohorts, 
numbering  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men,*  to  oppose  him. 
(B.  C.  83.)  But  none  of  the  generals  of  this  vast  army  were  equal, 
in  military  talents,  to  Sylla ;  their  forces  gradually  deserted  them, 
and  after  a  short  but  severe  struggle,  Sylla  became  master  of  Borne. 

24.  A  dreadful  proscription  of  his  enemies  followed,  far  exceed- 
bg  the  atrocities  of  Marius ;  for  Sylla  filled  not  only  Rome,  bul 
all  Italy,  with  massacres,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  old  A^riters^ 
had  neither  numbers  nor  bounds.  He  caused  himself  to  be  appointed 
iictator  for  an  unlimited  time,  (B.  C.  81,)  reestablished  the  govern- 
ment on  an  aristocratical  basis,  and  after  having  ruled  nearly  three 
years,  to  the  astonishment  of  eveiy  one  he  resigned  his  power,  and 
retired  to  private  life.     He  died  soon  after,  of  a  loathsome  disease, 

m.  **  FVom  the  time  of  M&riua,  the  Roman  military  forces  ate  always  couiiteo  by  eohorta  o* 
■in«l]  iMttalioMi  eeeh  oontaiiiiog  four  hundred  and  twenty  men.**— Niebuhr,  ly.  195. 
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ftt  the  age  of  sixty  years,  leaving,  by  his  own  directiofl;  the  following 
characteristic  inscription  to  be  engrav<;d  on  his  tomb.  "  Here  lies 
Sylla,  who  was  never  outdone  in  good  offices  by  his  friend,  nor  in 
acts  of  hostility  by  his  enemy."     (B.  C.  77.) 

25.  A  Marian  faction,  headed  by  Sertorius,  a  man  of  great  mUi 
tary  talents,  still  existed  in  Spain,  threatening  to  sever  that  province 
from  Rome,  and  establish  a  new  kingdom  there.  After  Sertoriaa 
had  defeated  several  Roman  armies,  the  youthful  Pompey,  after- 
waids  surnamed  the  Great,  was  sent  against  him  ;  but  he  tDo  waj 
vanquished,  and  it  was  not  until  the  insurgents  had  been  deprived  of 
their  able  leader  by  treachery,  that  the  rebellion  was  quelled,  and 
Spain  tranquillized.  (B.  C.  70.)  During  the  continuance  of  the 
Spanish  war,  a  formidable  revolt  of  the  slaves,  headed  T)y  Spar'tacus, 

IX.  sEEviLE  ^  celebrated  gladiator,  had  broken  out  in  Italy.  At  first 
^\AB  IN  Spar'  tacus  and  his  companions  formed  a  desperate  band 
ITALY.  ^£  robbers  and  murderers,  but  their  numbers  eventually 
increased  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  and  three  prasto- 
rian  and  two  consular  armies  were  completely  defeated  by  them. 
The  war  lasted  upwards  of  two  years,  and  at  one  time  Rome  itself 
was  in  danger ;  but  the  rebels,  divided  among  themselves,  were  finally 
overcome,  and  nearly  all  exterminated,  by  the  praetor  Cras'  sus,  the 
growing  rival  of  Pompey.     (B.  C.  70.) 

26.  During  the  progress  of  these  events  in  Italy,  a  second  war  had 
broken  out  with  Mithridates,  (83  B.  C.,)  but  after  a  continuance  of 

two  years  it  had  been  terminated  by  treaty.     (81  B.  G.) 

AND  THittD   Seven  years  later,  Mithridates,  who  had  long  been  pre- 

MiTHaiDATio  paring  for  hostilities,  broke  the  second  treaty  between 

him  and  the  Romans  by  the  invasion  of  Bithyn'  ia,  an4 
thus  commenced  the  third  Mithridatic  war.  At  first  Lucullus,  who 
was  sent  against  him,  was  successful,  and  amassed  immense  treasures; 
but  eventually  he  was  defeated,  and  Mithridates  gained  posgessioB. 
of  L early  all  Asia  Minor.  Manil'  ius,  the  tribune,  then  proposed 
that  Pompey,  who  had  recently  gained  great  honor  by  a  successful 
war  against  the  pirates  in  the  Mediterranean,  should  be  placed  over 
all  the  other  generals  in  the  Asiatic  provinces,  retaining  at  the  same 
time  the  command  by  sea.  This  was  a  greater  accumulation  of 
power  than  had  ever  been  intrusted  to  any  Roman  citizen,  but  the 
law  was  adopted.  It  was  on  this  ocasion  that  the  orator  Cicero 
pronounced  his  famous  oration  Pro  lege  Manilia,  (^'  for  the  Mauilian 
Uw.")     Caosar  also,  who  was  just  then  rising  into  emincncei  approved 
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the  measure,  while  the  friends  of  Cras'  sus  in  vain  attempted  to  d» 
feat  it. 

27.  Pompey,  then  passing  with  a  large  army  into  Asia,  (B.  C.  66,) 
m  one  campaign  defeated  Mithridates  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
ftnd  drove  the  monarch  from  his  kingdom  ;  and  in  the  following  year; 
after  reducing  Syria,  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  empire  of  the  Scleu'- 
cidse  he  found  an  opportunity  of  extending  Roman  interference  to  the 
a£^irs  of  Palestine.  Each  of  the  two  claimants  to  the  throne,  the 
brothers  Hyroanus  and  Aristobulus,  sought  his  assistance,  and  as  h€ 
deciied  in  favor  of  the  former,  the  latter  prepared  to  resist  the  Roman, 
And  shut  himself  up  in  Jerusalem.  After  a  siege  of  three  months 
the  city  was  taken ;  its  walls  and  fortifications  were  thrown  down ; 
Hyrcanus  was  appointed  to  be  high-priest,  and  governor  of  the 
country,  but  was  required  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Romans;  while 
Aristobulus,  with  his  sons  and  daughters,  was  taken  to  Rome  to 
grace  the  triumph  of  Pompey.  From  this  time  the  situation  of 
Judea  differed  little  from  that  of  a  Roman  province,  although  for  a 
while  later  it  was  governed  by  native  princes ;  but  all  of  them  were 
more  or  less  subject  to  Roman  authority.  About  the  time  of  Pom- 
pey's  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  Mithridates,  driven  from  one  province 
to  another,  and  finding  no  protection  even  among  his  own  relatives, 
terminated  his  life  by  poison.  (B.  C.  63.)  His  dominions  and  vast 
wealth  were  variously  disposed  of  by  Pompey  in  the  name  of  th* 
Roman  people. 

28.  While  Pompey  was  winning  laurels  in  Asia,  the  republic  was 
brought  near  the  brink  of  destruction  by  a  conspiracy  headed  by  the 
infamous  Catiline.     Rome  was  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  complete 
anarchy ;  the  republic  was  a  mere  Lame ;  the  laws  had   ^^  oonbfi 
lost  their  power ;  the  elections  were  carried  by  bribery;      racy  of 
and  the  city  populace  was  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the     ^a""*** 
nobles  in  their  feuds  against  one  another.     In  this  corrupt  state  of 
things  Sjrgius  Catiline,  a  man  of  patrician  rank,  and  of  great  abili^ 
ties,  but  a  monster  of  wickedness,  who  had  acted  a  distinguished 
ptirt  in  the  bloody  scenes  of  Sylla's  tyranny,  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  confederacy  of  profligate  young  nobles,  who  hoped,  by 
elevating  their  leader  to  the  consulship,  or  by  murdering  those  who 
opposed  them,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Rome,  and  to  gain 
possession  of  the  public  treasures,  and  the  property  of  the  citizens 
Many  circumstances,  favored  the  audacious  schemes  of  the  conspira- 
tors.    Pompey  ^as  abroad — Cras'sus,  striving  with  mad  eageinewr 

H*  \2 
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for  po^or  and  riches,  countenanced  the  growing  influence  of  Catiline, 
as  a  means  of  his  own  aggrandizement — Caesar,  laboring  to  revive 
the  party  of  Marius,  and  courting  the  favor  of  the  people  bj  publio 
shows  and  splendid  entertainments,  spared  Catiline,  and  perhaps  se- 
cretly encouraged  him,  while  the  only  two  eminent  Komans  who 
boldly  determined  to  uphold  their  falling  country  were  Cato  the 
y:>unger,  and  the  orator  Cicero. 

29.  While  the  storm  which  Catiline  had  been  raising  was  throat 
8r<ing  to  burst  upon  Borne,  and  every  one  dreaded  the  arch-conspira- 
tor,  but  no  one  had  the  courage  to  come  forward  against  him,  Cicero 
offered  himself  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  in  opposition  to  Catiline, 
and  was  elected.  An  attempt  of  the  conspirators  to  murder  Cicero  in  his 
own  house  was  frustrated  by  the  watchful  vigilance  of  the  consul ;  and 
a  fortunate  accident  disclosed  to  him  all  their  plans,  which  he  laid  be- 
fore  the  senate.  Even  in  the  senate-house  Catiline  boldly  confronted 
Cicero,  who  there  pronounced  against  him  that  famous  oration  which 
saved  Rome  by  driving  Catiline  from  the  city.  Catiline  then  fled  to 
Etrdria,  where  he  had  a  large  force  already  under  arms,  while  seve- 
ral of  his  confederates  remained  in  the  city  to  open  the  gates  to  him 
on  his  approach ;  but  they  were  apprehended,  and  brought  to  punish- 
ment. An  army  was  then  sent  against  the  insurgents,  who  were 
completely  defeated ;  and  most  of  them,  imitating  Catiline,  fought 
to  the  last,  and  died  sword  in  hand.  (6.  C.  63.)  Cicero,  to  whom 
the  Romans  were  indebted  for  the  overthrow  of  the  conspiracy,  was 
now  hailed  as  the  Father  and  Deliverer  of  his  country. 

30.  Soon  after  the  return  of  Pompey  from  Asia,  the  jealousies 
between  him  and  Cras'  sus  were  renewed ;  but  Julius  Cassar  succeeded 

XII  THE  ^^  reconciling  the  rivals,  and  in  uniting  them  with  Kim 
Fi*sT  THi-  self  in  a  secret  partnership  of  power,  called  the  First  Tri- 
iifviRATB.  ^ujjyjjate.  (60  B.  C.)  These  men,  by  their  united  in- 
fluence, were  now  able  to  carry, all  their  measures ;  .and  they  virtually 
usurped  the  powers  of  the  senate,  as  well  as  the  command  of  the 
legions.  Cassar  first  obtainei  the  office  of  consul,  (6.  C.  59,)  and, 
when  the  year  of  his  consulship  had  expired,  was  made  commander 
of  all  Gaul,  (B.  C.  58,)  although  but  a  small  portion  of  that  country 
was  then  under  the  Roman  dominion.  Cras'  sus,  whose  avarioe  was 
unbounded,  soor.  after  obtained  the  command  of  Syria,  famed  for  ita 
luxury  and  wealth ;  while  to  Pompey  were  given  Africa  and  Spain, 
although  he  loft  the  care  of  his  provinces  to  others,  and  still  remained 
<n  Italy. 
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31.  In  tho  (30urse  of  eight  years  Casar  conquered  all  Gaul,  which 
eonsirtted  of  u  great  number  of  separate  nations — twice  passed  the 
Rhine*  into  Oerraany — and  twice  passed  over  into  Britain,  and  sub- 
dued the  southern  part  of  the  island.  Hitherto  Britain  had  been 
known  only  by  name  to  the  Greeks  and  Komans ;  and  its  first  inva- 
sion by  Csesar,  in  the  year  55  B.  C,  is  the  beginning  of  its  authentic 
historv  The  disembarkation  of  the  Romans,  somewhere  on  th« 
eastern  coast  of  Kent,*  was  firmly  disputed  by  the  natives ;  but  stern 
discipline  and  steady  valor  overawed  them,  and  they  proffered  sub* 
misiiion.  A  second  invasion  in  the  ensuing  spring  was  also  resisted ; 
but  genius  and  science  asserted  their  usual  superiority ;  and  peaoej* 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  invaders,  were  purchased  by  the  payment 
of  tribute.  In  the  meantime  Cras'  sus  had  fallen  in  Parthia,"  (B.  C. 
52,)  thus  leaving  but  two  masters  of  the  Roman  world ;  but  Pompey 
had  already  become  jealous  of  tlie  greatness  of  Caesar*s  fame,  and  on 
the  death  of  Julia,  the  wife  of  Pompey  and  daughter  of  Caesar,  the 
last  tie  that  bound  these  friends  was  broken,  and  they  became  rivals, 
and  enemies.  Pompey  had  secured  most  of  the  senate  to  his  inter- 
ests ;  but  Caesar,  though  abseijt,  had  obtained,  by  the  most  lavish 
bribes,  numerous  and  powerful  adherents  in  the  very  heart  of  Rome. 
Among  others,  Mark  Antony  and  Quintus  Cassius,  tribunes  of  the 
people,  favored  his  interests. 

32.  When  Caesar  requested  that  he  might  stand  for  the  consulship 
in  his  absence,  the  senate  denied  the  request.     When  or     xm.  civil 
dcred  to  disband  his  legions  and  resign  his  provinces,  he  tweejTc^bsar 
bnmodiately  promised  compliance,  if  Pompey  would  do  and  pompkt. 
the  same ;  but  the  senate  peremptorily  ordered  him  to  disband  his 

1.  The  Rhine  rises  In  Switzerland,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  source  of  the  Rhone— pas«e« 
through  Lake  Constance— then  flows  west  to  the  town  of  Basle,  near  the  borders  of  France, 
tbeiice  generally  north-west  to  tho  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean.  It  formed  the  anc!ent 
bonndary  between  Gaul  and  the  German  tribes,  and  was  first  passed  by  Julius  Cissai  in  hit 
Inviision  of  the  Gen-man  nation  of  the  Sicambri. 

2.  Parthia  was  originally  a  small  extent  of  country,  south-east  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  After 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  a  separate  kingdom  was  formed  there,  which  gradually  ex- 
tended to  the  Indus  on  the  east  and  the  Tigris  on  the  west^  until  it  embraced  the  fairest  proT« 
luces  of  the  old  Persian  monarchy.  By  the  victory  over  Crassus  the  Parthlans  obtained  a  great 
bicrease  of  power,  and  during  a  long  time  after  this  event  they  were  almost  constantly  at  war 
with  the  Ruraans.  The  Parthian  empire  was  overthrown  by  the  southern  Persians  226  yean 
•Aer  the  Christian  era,  when  the  later  Persian  empire  of  the  Sassanidis  was  established.  "The 
mode  of  fighting  alopted  by  the  Parthian  cavalry  was  peculiar,  and  well  calculated  to  annoy 
When  apparently  in  full  retreat,  they  would  turn  round  on  their  steeds  and  discharge  their 
arrows  with  the  jnost  unerring  accuracy ;  and  hence,  to  borrow  the  language  of  an  ancient 
vriuer  it  waa  victory  to  them  if  a  coimterfeit  flight  threw  their  pursuers  into  disordei." 

«.  The  place  where  Caesar  is  believed  to  have  landed  is  at  the  iowo  of  Doal,  near  what  if 
mailed  me  Sooth  Foraland,  sizty-aix  milea  aou'A-eaai  from  London 
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army  before  a  specified  day,  under  the  penalty  of  being  declared  a 
public  enemy.  (B.  C.  49.)  The  tribunes  Antony  and  Cassius  fled 
to  the  army  of  Caesar  then  at  Raven'  na,*  bearing  with  them  the  bo» 
tile  mandate  of  the  senate,  and  by  their  harangues  inflaming  the  sol- 
diers against  the  measures  of  the  senatorial  party.  Caesar,  confident 
of  the  support  of  his  troops,  now  passed  the  Rubicon  in  hostile  array, 
an  act  deemed  equivalent  to  an  open  declaration  of  war  against  bin 
country.  The  senate  and  Pompey,  alarmed  at  the  rapidity  of  hii 
movements,  and  finding  their  forces  daily  deserting  them,  fled  across 
the  Adriat'  ic  into  Greece ;  and  in  sixty  days  from  the  passage  of  the 
Rubicon,  Caesar  was  master  of  all  Italy. 

33.  Caesar  soon  obtained  the  surrender  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia 
after  which  he  passed  over  to  Spain,  where  Pompey's  lieutenants 
commanded, — rapidly  reduced  the  whole  Peninsula,  took  Marseilles 
by  siege  on  his  return  through  Gaul,  and,  on  his  arrival  at  Rome, 
was  declared  by  the  remnant  of  the  senate  sole  dictator ;  but  aftor 
eleven  days  he  laid  aside  the  office,  and  took  that  of  consul.  Pompey 
had  already  collected  a  numerous  army  in  the  eastern  provinces, 
and  thither  Caesar  followed  him.  Near  Dyrrach'  ium,*  in  Illyr'  i- 
cum,  he  assaulted  the  intrenched  camp  of  Pompey,  but  was  re- 
pulsed with  the  loss  of  many  standards,  and  his  own  camp  would 
have  been  taken  had  not  Pompey  called  off  his  troops,  in  apprehen- 
sion of  an  ambuscade;  on  which  Caesar  remarked  that  "the  war 
would  have  been  at  an  end,  if  Pompey  had  known  how  to  profit  by 
victory.'' 

34.  Caesar  then  boldly  advanced  into  Thes'  saly,  followed  by  Pompey 
at  the  head  of  a  superior  force.  The  two  armies  met  on  the  plains 
of  Pharsalia,'  where  was  fought  the  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of 
the  Roman  world.     (B.  C.  48.)     Caesar  was  completelj'  victorious, 

I  Raven'  na  was  originally  built  on  the  shore  of  the  Adriat'  ic,  near  the  most  aoutkai 
mcvth  of  the  river  Po.    Augustus  constructed  a  new  harbor  three  miles  from  the  old  towQ^ 

nd  henceforward  the  new  harbor  became  the  principal  slalion  of  the  Roman  Adriat'  ic  ftailt 

at  9uch  was  the  accumulation  of  mud  brought  down  by  the  sireama,  that  as  Gibbon  relitfeii 
o<»rty  as  the  Hf^h  or  sixth  century  after  Christ,  **the  port  of  Augustus  was»«onverted  into 
Dieaaant  orchards;  and  a  lonely  grove  of  pines  coverecl  the  ground  where  the  Roman  fleet 
r/  ce  rwle  at  anchor."  Raven'  na  was  the  capital  of  Italy  during  the  last  ye.irs  of  the  Western 
ampire  of  the  Romans,  and  it  still  contains  numerous  iutcrealing  8i)ecimen8  of  the  architectufe 
tf  that  period. 

3.  Dyrrach'  ium,  whicli  was  a  Grecian  city,  at  first  called  Epxdamnusy  was  situated  on  the 
lllyrian  coast  of  Macedonia,  north  of  Apollonia.  Its  modern  name  is  Dur%zzo,  an  unhealthy 
rillage  of  Turkish  Albania. 

3.  Phars^ia  was  a  ciiy  situated  in  the  central  portion  of  Theasaly,  on  a  southern  tributary 
of  the  Peneus.    Tne  name  of  Pharaa^  applied  to  a  few  ruine  about  flilcen  rt'iet  loath' 
Worn  Lariaaa.  miu'ks  the  site  of  the  ancieot  city 
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and  Pompej,  fleuhig  in  disguise  from  the  field  of  battle,  attended 
only  by  his  son  Sextus,  and  a  few  followers  of  rank,  pursued  his 
way  to  Mjtilene,  where  he  took  on  board  his  wife  Cornelia  and 
Bailed  to  Egypt,  intending  to  cfaim  the  hospitality  of  the  young  king 
Ptol'  emy,  whose  father  he  had  befriended.  Ptol'  emy^  then  at  war 
with  his  sister  Cleopatra,  was  encamped  with  his  army  near  Peliisi- 
um,*  whither  Pompey  directed  his  course,  after  sending  to  infcrm 
the  king  of  his  approach.  In  the  army  of  Ptol'  emy  there  was  a 
Rocian,  named  Septim'  ius,  who  advised  the  young  prince  to  pat 
Pompey  to  death,  in  order  to  secure  the  favor  of  Caesar ;  and  just 
as  Pompey  was  stepping  on  shore  from  a  boat  that  had  been  sent  to 
receive  him,  he  was  stabbed,  in  the  sight  of  his  wife  and  son.  Soon 
after  Caesar  arrived  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt  in  pursuit  of  the  fugi- 
tives, when  the  ring  and  head  of  Pompey,  which  were  presented  to 
him,  gave  him  the  first  information  of  the  fate  of  his  rival.  He 
shed  tears  at  the  sight,  and  turned  away  with  horror  from  the  spec- 
tacle. He  afterwards  ordered  the  head  to  be  burned  with  perfumes, 
in  the  Roman  method,  and  loaded  with  favors  those  who  had  adhered 
to  Pompey  to  the  last. 

35.  Caesar,  in  his  eager  pursuit  of  Pompey,  had  taken  with  hiip 
to  Alexandria  only  a  small  body  of  troops,  and  when,  captivated  b; 
the  charms  and  beauty  of  Cleopatra,  the  Egyptian  queen,  who  ap 
plied  to  him  for  protection,  he  decided  against  the  claims  of  hei 
brother,  the  party  of  the  latter  conceived  the  plan  of  overwhelming 
him  in  Alexandria,  so  that  his  situation  there  was  similar  to  that  of 
Cortez  in  Mexico.  The  royal  palace,  in  which  Caesar  had  fortified 
himself,  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  celebrated  library  established  there 
by  Ptol' emy  Philadelphus  was  burnt  to  ashes.  With  difficulty 
Caesar  escaped  from  the  city  to  the  island  of  Pharos,'  where  ho 
maintained  himself  until  reenforcements  arrived.  He  then  orer- 
threw  the  power  of  Ptol'  emy,  who  lost  his  life  by  drowning,  and 
after  having  established  Cleopatra  on  the  throne  he  marched  agaiuai 
Phamaces,  k log  of  Pontus,  son  of  Mithridates,  whose  dominions  he 
reduced  ^h  such  rapidity  that  he  announced  the  result  to  the  Ro- 

2.  PeUksium  w  is  a  frontier  city  of  Egypt,  at  Uie  entrance  of  the  eastern  month  of  Uie 
NUe. 

S,  Pharos  was  a  sn^nl  island  in  the  bay  of  Alexandria,  at  tlie  entrance  of  the  principal  bar* 
Dor,  one  mile  from  the  shore,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a  causeway.  The  celel>rated 
*  Tower  of  Pharos"  wa&  built  on  tlie  Island  m  the  reign  of  Ptol'  emy  Philadelphns,  to  servt 
«B  a  lighthouse.  The  modern  lighthouse  tower,  which  stands  on  the  island,  has  nothing  of  th# 
Wauty  and  cnndeur  of  the  old  roe. 
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man  senatj  in  the  well  known  words,  ventj  vidt  mciy  ^*  I  3ame,  I  saw 
I  conquer  3d." 

3G.  On  Caesar's  return  to  Rome,  (B.  C.  47,)  after  an  absence  of 
nearly  two  years,  he  granted  a  general  amnesty  to  all  the  followera 
of  Pompej',  and  by  his  clemency  gained  a  strong  hold  on  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people.  The  servilitj'^  of  the  senate  knew  no  bounds, 
and  the  whole  republic  was  placed  in  his  hands.  Still  there  was  t 
arg-3  and  powerful  party  in  Africa  and  Spain  opposed  to  him,  headed  by 
Cato,  the  sons  of  Pompey,  and  other  generals.  Caesar,  passing  over  tc 
Africa,  defeated  his  enemies  there  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Thapsns,' 
after  which  the  inflexible  Cato,  who  commanded  the  garrison  of  Utiia, 
having  advised  his  followers  not  to  continue  their  resistance,  commit- 
ted suicide.  (46  B.  C.)  He  had  seen,  he  said,  the  republic  passing 
away,  and  he  could  live  no  longer.  Caesar  expressed  his  regret  that 
Cato  had  deprived  him  of  the  pleasure  of  pardoning  him. 

37.  The  war  in  Africa  had  been  finished  in  five  months.  Fresh 
honors  awaited  Caesar  at  Rome.  He  enjoyed  four  triumphs  in  one 
month ;  the  senate  created  him  dictator  for  ten  years ;  he  was  ap- 
pointed censor  of  the  public  morals,  and  his  statue  was  placed  oppo- 
site that  of  Jupiter,  in  the  capitol,  and  inscribed,  "  To  Caesar,  the 
demigod."  He  made  many  useful  changes  in  the  laws,  corrected 
many  abuses  in  the  administration  of  justice,  extended  the  privileges 
of  Roman  citizens  to  whole  cities  and  provinces  in  different  parts 
of  the  empire,  and  reformed  the  calendar  upon  principles  established 
by  the  Egyptian  astronomers,  by  making  an  intercalation  of  sixty- 
seven  days  between  the  months  of  November  and  December,  so  that 
the  name  of  the  December  month  was  transferred  from  the  time  of 
ths  autumnal  equinox  to  that  of  the  winter  solstice,  where  it  still  re- 
mains. 

38.  From  the  cares  of  civil  government  Caesar  was  called  to  Spain, 
where  Cneus  and  Sextus,  the  two  sons  of  Pompey,  had  raised  a  large 
army  against  him.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  45  he  defeated  thorn  in  • 
hard-fought  battle  iii  the  plains  of  Munda,^  after  having  been  obligedi 
in  order  to  encourage  his  men,  to  fight  in  the  foremost  ranks  as  a 
common  soldier.  Caesar  said  that  he  had  often  fought  for  victory, 
*>ut  that  in  this  battle  he  fought  for  his  life.    The  elder  of  Pompey's 

1.  Thapsus,  now  Demsas,  waa  a  town  of  little  importance  on  the  8eaHX>a8t,  about  oni 
huiklred  miles  90Uth-east  from  Carthage. 

2.  Munda  was  a  town  a  short  distance  from  the  Mediterranean  in  the  southern  part  of  Spain. 
The  little  vdlage  of  Munda  in  Grenada,  twentv^^ve  mi^ee  west  from  Malaga,  is  supposed  to  be 
D«ar  the  site  of  the  ancient  city. 
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sans  was  elain  in  the  pursuit  after  the  battle,  but  Sextus  iLe  jooiiger 
escaped.  After  a  campaign  of  nine  months  Csesar  returned  to  Eomd| 
and  enjojed  a  triumph  for  the  reduction  of  Spain,  which  had  terml- 
naied  the  civil  war  in  the  lioman  provinces. 

39.  Gsesar  was  next  made  dictator  for  life,  with  the  title  of  impera- 
Utx  and  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  although  the  outward  form  of  the 
republic  was  Allowed  to  remain*  His  ever  active  mind  now  planned 
a  series  of  foreign  conquests,  and  formed  vast  designs  for  the  im 
l^rovement  of  the  empire  which  he  had  gained.  He  ordered  the  laws 
to  be  digested  into  a  code,  he  undertook  to  drain  the  great  marshes  in 
the  vicinity  of  Kome,  to  form  a  capacious  harbor  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  to  cut  across  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  to  niake  roads  across 
the  Apennines,  dig  canals,  collect  public  libraries,  erect  a  ncT 
theatre,  and  build  a  magnificent  temple  to  Mars.  But  while  he  was 
occupied  with  these  gigantic  projects  the  people  became  suspicious 
that  he  courted  the  title  of  king ;  and  at  his  suggestion,  as  is  sup 
posed,  Mark  Antony  offered  him  a  royal  dia  iem  during  the  celebra 
tion  of  the  feast  of  the  Lupercalia ;  but  no  shout  of  approbation  fol- 
lowed the  act,* and  he  was  obliged  to  decline  the  bauble.^ 

40.  A  large  number  of  senators,  headed  by  the  praetors  Cassius 
and  Brutus,  regarding  Caesar  as  an  usurper,  soon  after  formed  a  con 
spiracy  to  take  his  life,  and  fixed  on  the  fifteenth  (the  Ides)  of  March, 
a  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  senate,  for  the  execution  of 
iheir  plot.  As  soon  as  Caesar  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  senate-house, 
the  conspirators  crowded  around  him,  and  as  one  of  them,  pretending 
to  urge  some  request,  laid  hold  of  his  robe  as  if  in  the  act  of  sup- 
plication, the  others  rushed  upon  him  with  drawn  daggers,  and  be 
fell  pierced  with  twenty-three  wounds,  at  the  base  of  Pompey^s  jtatue 
xhich  was  sprinkled  with  his  blood.*>     (B.  C.  44.) 

41    As  soon  as  the  deed  of  death  was  consummated,  Brutus  raided 

a.  **  7oQ  all  did  see,  that  on  the  Ltiporcal, 
,  I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown. 

Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.    Was  this  ambition  Y 
Yet  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious ; 
And  sure,  he  is  an  honorable  man.** 

Ant(my''s  Oration.    Shakspenre^s  JtUiua  CoMr; 
h  ^For  when  the  noble  Csesar  saw  him  stab, 
Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors  arms, 
Qnite  vanquished  him  :  then  burst  his  mighty  heart ; 
^  «Viid,  in  his  mantle  miiflling  up  his  face, 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey^s  statue, 
Whioh  hil  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  tblX/* 

Anlony*n  OroUtm. 
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his  bloodj  dagger,  and  congratulated  the  senate,  and  Ciocro  in  par 
ticular,  on  the  recovery  of  liberty ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  sena/« 
tors  fled  in  dismay  from  Rome,  or  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses; 
and  as  the  conspirators  had  formed  no  plans  of  future  action,  the 
minds  of  the  citizens  were  in  the  utmost  suspense ;  but  tranquillity 
prevailed  until  the  day  appointed  by  the  senate  for  the  funeral 
Then  Mark  Antony,  who  had  hitherto  urged  concilialion,  ascended 
he  rostrum  to  deliver  the  funeral  oration.  After  he  had  wrought 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  in  a  most  artful  manner  by  enumerating 
the  great  exploits  and  noble  deeds  of  the  murdered  Caesar,  he  lifted 
up  the  bloody  robe,  and  showed  them  the  body  itself,  ^  all  marred  by 
traitors.'  The  multitude  were  seized  with  such  indignation  and 
rage,  that  while  some,  tearing  up  the  benches  of  the  senate-house, 
formed  of  them  a  funeral  pile  and  burnt  the  body  of  Ceesar,  others 
ran  through  the  streets  with  drawn  weapons  and  flaming  torches,  de- 
nouncing vengeance  against  the  conspirators.  Brutus  and  Gassius, 
and  their  adherents,  fled  from  Eome,  and  prepared  to  defend  them- 
selves by  force  of  arms. 

42.  Antony,  assisted  by  Lep'  idus,  now  sought  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  State ;  but  he  found  a  rival  in  the  young  Octavius 
Csesar,  the  grandson  of  Cfesar's  sister  Julia,  and  principal  heir  of  the 
murdered  dictator.  The  senate  adhered  to  the  interests  of  Ootaviucf^ 
and  declare4  Antony  a  public  enemy,  and  several  battles  had  already 
been  fought  between  the  opposing  parties  in  the  north  of  Italy  and 
Gaul,  when  the  three  leaders,  Antony,  Lep'  idus,  and  Octavius,  hav- 

xiv  THE     ^"^  °^^^  ^^  private  conference  on  a  small  island  of  the 
SECOND  TRi-  Rhine,  agreed  to  settle  their  difierences,  and  take  upon 
UMVJEATK.    themselves  the  government  of  the  republic  for  five  y€  ars — 
hus  forming  the  Second  Triumvirate.     (6.  0.  43.)     A  cold-bloodetl 
proscription  of  the  enemies  of  the  several  parties  to  the  compact  fol 
lowed.      Antony  yielded   his  owr    nnclc;   and   Lep'idus  his  nwB 
bi-othcr,  while  Octavius,  to  his  eteinal  infamy,  consented  to  the  sao- 
lifice  of  the  virtuous  Cicero  to  satisfy  the  vengeance  of  his  colleagues, 
(/icero  was  betrayed  to  the  assassins  sent  to  dispatch  him,  by  one  of 
his  own  domestics ;  but,  tired  of  life,  he  forbade  his  servants  to  de- 
fend him,  and  yielded  himself  to  his  fate  without  a  struggle. 

43.  Brutus  and  Cassius,  at  the  head  of  the  republican  party  had 
by  this  time  made  themselves  masters  of  Maced6nia,  Greece,  and 
the  Asiatic  provinces;  and  Octavius  and  Anton},  as  soon  as  ^Jiey 
had  settled  the  government  at  Rome,  set  out  to  meet  them.     At 
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Philip' pi,"  a  town  in  Thrace,  two  battles  were  fought,  and  fortun6| 
rather  than  talent,  gave  the  victory  to  the  triumvirs.  (B.  C.  42.) 
Both  Oassius  and  Brutus,  giving  way  to  despair,  destroyed  them- 
selves ;  their  army  was  dispersed,  and  most  of  the  soldiers  after- 
wards entered  the  service  of  the  victors.  Octavius  returned  with 
his  legions  to  Italy,  while  Antony  remained  as  the  master  of  the 
Bastern  provinces. 

44  Prom  Greece  Antony  p&jsed  over  into  Asia  Minor,  where  he 
?aused  great  distress  by  the  heavy  tribute  he  exacted  of  the  inhab- 
itants. While  at  Tarsus,'  in  Cilicia,  the  celebrated  Cleopitra  came 
to  pay  him  a  visit;  and  so  captivated  was  the  Roman  with  the 
eharms  and  beauty  of  the  Egjrptian  queen,  that  he  accompanied  her 
an  her  return  to  Alexandria,  where  he  lived  for  a  time  in  indolence, 
dissipation,  and  luxury,  neglectful  of  the  calls  of  interest,  honor,  and 
ambition.  In  the  meantime  a  civil  war  had  broken  out  in  Italy ;  for 
the  brother  of  Antony,  aided  by  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  the  latter,  had 
taken  up  arms  against  Octavius ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  rebellion 
had  been  quelled,  and  Octavius  was  everywhere  triumphant,  that  An- 
tony saw  the  necessity  of  returning  to  Italy. 

45.  On  his  way  he  met  at  Athens  his  wife  Fulvia,  whom  he  blamed 
as  the  cause  of  the  recent  disasters,  treated  her  with  the  utmost  con* 
tempt,  and  leaving  her  on  her  death-bed  hastened  to  fight  Augustus. 
All  thought  that  another  fierce  struggle  for  the  empire  was  at  hand ; 
but  the  rivals  had  a  personal  interview  at  Brundnsium,*  where  a  re- 
conciliation was  effected.  To  secure  the  permanence  of  the  peace, 
Antony  married  Octavia,  the  hdlf-sister  of  Octavius.  A  new  division 
of  the  empire  was  made ;  Antony  was  to  have  the  eastern  provinces 
beyond  the  Ionian  sea;  Octaviiis  th^  western,  and  Lep'idus  Afwca* 

1.  Philip'  pi^  a  cHy  in  the  weatern  part  of  TL.i  k.  \  a.'Vmrards  included  in  Maceddnia,  wai 
about  iewnty-five  mi'es  north-east  frora  the  pret9.v  I'vovUI.  In  addition  to  the  victory  gidiied 
bsre  by  Antony  and  Octavius,  it  is  rendered  mci>  iUtrb'ting  lh>in  the  circumstance  of  itt 
being  the  first  place  whr«re  the  Gospel  was  preacltt-'i  by  k't.  Pqxl  (see  Acts,  xvi.,)  and  also  fttim 
he  Epistle  addressed  by  him  to  the  Philippians,  'the  ii4n&  oi  *ho  city  still  retain  the  name 
of  FUibahf  |;n>ooimced  nevly  the  same  as  PhUippL    (Map  Ko.  ^.) 

3  TantUj  the  capital  of  C'licia,  was  situated  on  the  river  CyJnuv  u^out  twelve  miles  iVom 
V<e  Mediterranean.  It  was  ^h?  birth-place  of  St.  Paul,  of  Anlip'  ate.  tbv-  *toic,  and  of  Athet- 
Mlorut  the  philosopher.  It  la  9till  a  village  of  some  six  or  seven  ^Hou^anJ  Inhabitants,  and 
aome  Uniains  of  its  ancient  uaoniScence  are  still  visible.  The  viul  oi  Cleoriatra  to  Antony  « 
herself  attired  like  Venus,  and  h<^r  attendants  like  cupids,  in  a  galley  covei  ?d  i%1th  gold,  wh  >96 
■ails  were  of  purple,  the  oars  oi  StU  9r,  and  cordage  of  silk— is  finely  deactibeu  !n  lbhak.^peare^s 
play  of  Antony  and  Clcop&tra,  Act  U.  ticone  2.    (Map  No.  IV.) 

3.  bmndkaiumy  now  Brindisi^  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  andmt  T*«ly,  \i  '  f>« 
port  whence  the  intercourse  betweer  Itcly  and  Greece  and  the  East  was  U8n&!1y  u^nl'iil  *n| 
was  sitraied  on  the  coast  of  Apulia,  abvuit  three  hundred  miles  south-east  Ax>iii  Rtinie.  I  (aiK'' 
bid  an  excellent  harbor,  which  is  now  ncar'.y  filled  up.   {Maf  No.  VIL) 
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and  soon  after,  Sextus  Pompey,  who  had  long  maintained  himself  in 
Sicily  against  the  triumvirs,  was  admitted  into  the  partnership,  and 
assigned  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Achaia. 

46.  The  peace  thus  concluded  was.  of  short  duration.  Octavius, 
without  any  reasonable  pretext  for  hostilities,  quarrelled  with  Sextiuf 
Pompey  and  drove  him  from  his  dominions.  Pompey  fled  to  Phrygia, 
where  he  was  slain  by  one  of  Antony's  lieutenants.  Lep'  idus  and 
Octavius  next  quarrelled  about  the  possession  of  Sicily;  but  Octariiifl 
dorrupted  the  soldiers  of  Lep'idus,  and  induced  them  to  desert  their 
general,  who  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  province  to  his  rival 
Antony,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  expe 
dition  against  the  Parthians ;  after  which,  returnmg  to  Egypt,  he 
once  more  became  enslaved  by  the  charms  of  Cleopatra,  upon  wkoir 
he  conferred  several  E.oman  provinces  in  Asia.  When  his  wife  Oc 
tavia  set  out  from  Rome  to  visit  him  he  ordered  her  to  return,  and  aftei  • 
wards  repudiated  her,  pretending  a  previous  marriage  with  Cleopatra 

47.  After  this  insult  Octavius  could  no  longer  keep  peace  with  him 
and  as  the  war  had  long  been  anticipated,  the  most  formidable  prepa 
rations  were  made  on  both  sides,  and  both  parties  were  soon  in 
readiness.  Their  fleets  met  off  the  promontory  of  Ac'  tium,*  in  the 
Ionian  sea,  while  the  hostile  armies,  drawn  up  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
strait  which  enters  the  Ambracian  Grulf,  were  spectators  of  the  battle 
(B.  C.  31.)  While  the  victory  was  yet  undecided,  Cleopatra,  who 
had  accompanied  Antony  with  a  large  force,  overcome  with  anxiety 
and  fear,  ordered  her  galley  to  remove  from  the  scene  of  action.  A 
large  number  of  the  Egyptian  ships, 'witnessing  her  flight,  withdrew 
from  the  battle ;  and  the  infatuated  Antony,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that 
Cleopatra  had  fled,  apparently  losing  his  self-possession,  hastily  fol- 
lowed her  in  a  quick-sailing  vessel,  and  being  taken  on  board  the 
galley  of  Cleopatra,  became  the  companion  of  her  flight.  The  fleet 
of  Antony  was  annihilated,  and  his  land  forces,  soon  after,  made 
terms  with  the  conqueror. 

48  Octavius,  after  first  returning  to  Italy  to  tranquillize  sone  dis 
turbances  there,  pursued  the  fugitives  to  Egypt.  Antony  endcAvorod 
to  impede  the  march  of  the  victor  to  Alexandria,  but  seeing  all  his 
efforts  fruitless,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  he  reproached  Cleopatra  with 
being  the  author  of  his  misfortunes,  and  resolving  never  to  fall  alivi 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.     Wh^n 

1.  The  promontoiy  of  ^c'  ttum  was  a  small  neck  of  land  at  the  north-western  extremis  of 
AcamanJa,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Jimbracian  Chtlf^  now  GuU  of  Jlrta. 
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Cleopatra,  who  had  shut  herself  up  in  her  {^alace,  found  that  Octa 
vius  designed  to  spare  her  only  to  adorn  his  triumph,  she  caused  a 
p  >isonous  viper  to  be  applied  to  her  arm,  and  thus  followed  Antonj 
ui  deith  (B.  C.  30.)  Eg3rpt  immediately  submitted  to  the  8W3>y 
of  Octavius,  and  became  a  provin«3e  of  the  Roman  empire. 

49.  The  death  of  Antony  had  put  an  m  \  to  the  Trl'anvirate ;  and 
Octayius  was  now  left  sole  master  of  the  Koman  world.     WhiU^ 
(aking  the  most  effectual  measures  to  secure  his  power,     xr.  oota- 
he  dissembled  his  real  purposes,  and  talked  of  restorinff    ^'^^  ^^" 

MASTER   OF 

the  republic ;  but  it  was  evident  that  a  free  constitution  j^^  romam 
could  no  longer  be  maintained ; — the  most  eminent  citi-  vorld. 
£cns  besought  him  to  take  the  government  into  his  own  hands,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  28th  year  before  the  Christian  era,  the  history 
of  the  JRoman  RepvJjlic  ends.  All  the  armies  had  sworn  allegiancu 
to  Octa  vius ;  he  was  made  pro-consul  over  the  whole  Roman  empire — 
he  gave  the  administration  of  the  provinces  to  whomsoever  he 
pleased — and  appointed  and  removed  senators  at  his  will.  In  the 
27th  year  B.  C.  the  senate  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Augustus, 
or  "  The  Divine,"  and  of  Imperator^  or  "  chief  governor,"  for  ten 
years,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  sixth  month  of  the  Roman  year, 
(August)  as  that  of  Julius  Caesar  had  been  given  to  the  fifth,  and 
four  years  later  he  was  made  perpetual  tribune  of  the  people,  which 
rendered  his  person  sacred.  Although  without  the  title  of  a  mon- 
arch, and  discarding  the  insignia  of  royalty,  his  exalted  station  con 
ferred  upon  him  all  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  which  he  exercised, 
nevertheless,  with  moderation, — seemingly  desirous  that  the  triumvir 
Octavius  should  be  forgotten  in  the  mild  reign  of  the  emperor  Augustus. 

50.  After  a  series  of  successful  wars  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  in  Spain, 
and  the  subjugation  of  Aquitania,  Pannonia,  Dalmatia,  and  Illy'  ria, 
by  the  Roman  arms,  a  general  peace,  with  the  exception  of  some 
trifling  disturbances  in  the  frontier  provinces,  was  established 
throughout  the  vast  dominions  of  the  empire,  which  now  extended 
on  the  east  from  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  to  the  plains  of  Scythia, 
and  on  the  west  from  the  Libyan  deserts  and  the  pillars  of  Hercules 
to  the  German  ocean.*^  The  temple  of  Janus  was  now  closed  *»  for 
the  third  time  since  the  foundation  of  Rome.  It  was  at  this  auspi 
cious  period  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  promised  Messiah,  was  born, 
and  thus,  literally,  was  his  advent  the  herald  of  ^'  peace  on  eartli^ 
and  good  will  toward  men.'* 

a.  iB.  a  10.   See  Map  No.  IX.)  b.  (B.  a  1 1.) 
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the  minister  of  Tiberius.  [CApre».]— 10.  The  death  of  SejAnus.  Death  of  Tiberius.  Crud- 
flxion  of  the  Saviour.— 11.  Calio'  ula.  His  character,  and  wicked  actions.-7-13.  His  follies. 
His  extravagance.  His  death.— 13.  Claudius  proclaimed  emperor.  His  character.— 14.  Hii 
two  wives.  His  death.— 15.  Foreign  events  of  the  reign  of  Claudius.— 16.  Nbro.  The  first  five 
years  of  his  reign.  Death  of  Agr^ppina,  and  of  Burrhus,  Seneca,  and  Lucan.  Conflagration 
of  Rome.- 17.  Persecution^  of  the  Christians.  Nero's  extravagances.— 18.  The  provisoes  ptt* 
tnged  by  him.  His  popularity  with  the  rabble.  Revolts  against  him.  His  death.— 19.  Foreigv 
events  of  the  reign  of  Nero.    [Druids.    The  Ic^ni     London.] 

20.  End  of  the  reign  of  the  Julian  family.  Brief  reign  of  G alba.— SI.  Character,  and  relpi 
of  Otiio.  -22.  Character,  and  reign  of  Vitel'  lius.  Revolt  in  Syria.— 23.  Vitel'  lias,  furool  tc 
•nusl,  is  finally  put  to  death  by  the  populace.— 24.  Temporary  rule  of  Doniilian.  Characterv 
and  reign  of  Vespasian.— 25.  Beginning,  and  causes  of  tlie  Jewish  war.— 26.  Sitimtlon  of  Jer*< 
•atem,  and  oommenconontof  the  ^ege  by  the  Roman  army.  Expectatimu  of  Titus.—  27.  Proa' 
>M9  made  to  the  Jews.  Their  strange  infatuation!— 28.  The  horrors  of  the  s»  jge.— 29.  DrcadfUl 
jno'UUity  in  the  city.  The  fall  of  Jerusalem.- 30.  The  number  of  those  who  perished,  and  *i| 
ttiOM  made  prisoners.  Fate  of  the  prisoners.  Dostnictinn  of  the  Jewish  natkm— 31.  Complin 
lloa  of  the  conquest  of  Britain.  The  enlightened  policy  of  Agric'  ola.  [Cale<lonia.]  -32.  Tn  rt 
•nooeeds  l^espasian.  His  ch^^racter.  Events  of  his  brief  rrign.  [Vesuvi'is.  Horcalaneum. 
PomDeil.>-  O.  DoxiTiAM.    His  character,  and  the  character  of  his  reign.    Persceut'ona.-  '31 
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rtovindsl  alUn.  The  triumphs  of  Domitlan.  [Moesta.  Dacia.  German)  .]->35.  lV>ith  of 
Uomitian. — 36.  Cli)ae  of  the  reign  of  the  **  Twelve  Ceesare.^  Their  beveral  deaths.  Cliaractar 
9t  the  bistoty  of  the  Roman  emperors  thus  far.— 37.  The  city  of  Rome,  and  the  Roman  empireu 
f  L/  tMsgionmg  of  national  decay. 

ft.  4s  we  enter  upon  the  time  of  the  Koman  emperors,  Koman  his^ 
lory)  fio  highly  pleasing  and  attractive  in  its  early  stages,  and  during 
tho  eventful  period  of  the  Eepuhlic,  gradually  declines  in  interest  to 
Uic  general  reader ;  for  the  Koman  people,  whose  many   i.  kaelik* 
f  irtuas  and  sufferings  awakened  our  warmest  sympathies,   -^^d  later 

HISTORY  OW 

had  now  become  corrupt  and  degenerate ;  the  liberal  in-  ^he  empirk 
flnencos  of  their  popular  assemblies,  and  the  freedom  of  compared. 
the  Romyin  senate,  had  given  place  to  arbitrary  force ;  and  although 
the  splc?>dors  of  the  empire  continue  to  dazzle  for  awhile,  hencefor- 
ward tbo  political  history  of  the  Romans  is  little  more  than  the 
biographies  of  individual  rulers,  and  their  few  advisers  and  asso- 
ciate.] in  power,  who  controlled  the  political  destinies  of  more  than 
a  hui  dred  millions  of  people. 

2.  We  shall  find  that,  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Chri.stian  era,  the  empire,  having  already  attained  its  full  strength 
and  maturity,  began  to  verge  towards  its  decline ;  and  we  are  apt  to 
hurley  over  the  closing  scenes  of  Koman  history  with  an  instinctive 
feeling  that  shrinks  from  the  contemplation  of  waning  glories  and 
national  degeneracy.^  But  while  the  history  of  the  Republican  era 
may  exceed  in  interest  that  of  the  ^'  decline  and  fall "  of  the  empire, 
yet  the  latter  is  of  fiir  greater  political  importance  than  the  former ; 
for,  including  the  early  history  of  many  important  sects,  and  codes, 
and  systems,  whose  influences  still  exist,  it  is  the  link  that  connects 
the  past  with  the  present — the  Ancient  with  the  Modem  world 
The  theologian  and  jurist  must  be  familiar  with  it  in  order  to  under 
stand  much  of  the  learning  and  history  of  their  respective  depart 
meats ;  and  it  deserves  the  careful  preparatory  study  of  every  reader 
of  modern  European  history ;  as  nearly  all  the  kingdoms  of  modern 
Europe  have  arisen  from  the  fragments  into  which  the  empire  oi 
the  Cassars  was  broken.  We  proceed  then,  in  the  present  chaj  ter 
to  a  brief  survey,  which  is  all  that  our  limited  space  will  allow,  o£ 
first,  the  overtowering  greatness,  and,  second,  the  decline,  and  finaJ 
overthrow,  in  all  the  west  of  Europe,  of  that  mighty  fabric  of  em 
pire  which  valor  had  founded,  and  enlightened  policy  had  so  long 
Buetained,  upon  the  seven  hills  of  Rome. 

3.  The  rule  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  is  called  the  first  of  the  twelve 
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Csesars,  althoup;h  he  was  not  nominally  king,  was  that  of  ore  who  pos< 
iL  jvLius  scssed  all  the  essential  attributes  of  sovereignty ;  and 
oasAR.  from  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  which  decided  the  fate 
of  the  Roman  world,  might  with  propriety  be  dated  the  commence 
ment  of  the  Roman  empire,  although  its  era  is  usually  dated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twenty-eighth  year  before  the  Christian  era, — ^the 
time  of  the  general  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty  of  Augustus. 

4.  The  reign  of  Augustus  continued  until  the  fourteenth  year 
m.  AUGus-   a^^^r  ^^^  birth  of  Christ — forty-four  years  in  all,  dating 

^^  from  the  battle  of  Ac'  tium,  which  made  Augustus  sole 
Bovereign  of  the  empire.  After  the  general  peace  which  followed  the 
early  wars  and  conquests  of  the  emperor,  the  great  prosperity  of  his 
reign  was  disturbed  by  a  rebellion  of  the  Germans,  which  had  been 
provoked  by  the  extortions  of  Varus,  the  Roman  commander  on  the 
northern  frontier.  Varus  was  entrapped  in  the  depths  of  the  German 
forests,  where  nearly  his  whole  army  was  annihilated,  and  he  himself, 
in  despair,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  (A.  D.  9.)  Awful  vengeance 
was  taken  upon  the  Romans  who  became  prisoners,  many  of  them 
being  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of  the  Germans. 

5.  The  news  of  the  defeat  of  his  general  threw  Augustus  into  trans- 
ports of  grief,  during  which  he  frequently  exclaimed,  "  Varus,  restore 
me  my  legions !"  It  was  thought  that  the  Germans  would  cross  the 
Rhine,  and  that  all  Gaul  would  unite  with  them  in  the  revolt ;  but 
a  large  Roman  army  under  Tiberius,  the  son-in-law  and  heir  of 
Augustus,  was  sent  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  d-anger 
was  averted. 

6.  Augustus,  having  designed  Tiberius  for  his  successor,  associated 
him  in  his  counsels,  and  conferred  upon  him  so  large  a  share  of  present 
power,  that  on  the  death  of  the  emperor,  Tiberius  easily  took  his 

place,  so  that  the  nation  scarcely  perceived  the  change 
'  of  masters.  (A.  D.  14.)  The  policy  of  Augustus  io 
Bclecting,  and  preparing  the  way  for,  the  future  sovereign,  was  suc- 
cessfully imitated  by  nearly  all  his  successors  during  nearly  two  cen- 
turies, although  the  emperors  continued  to  Jbe  elected,  ostensibly  ai 
least,  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  the  consent  of  the  soldiers. 

7.  Tiberius,  a  man  of  reserved  character,  and  of  great  dissimula- 
tion,— suspicious,  dark,  and  revengeful,  but  possessing  a  handsome 
figure,  and  in  his  early  years  exhibiting  great  talents  and  imwearied 
industry,  having  yielded  with  feigned  reluctance  to  the  wishes  of  the 
«enate  that  ae  would  undertake  the  government,  commenced  his 
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reigD  with  the  appearance  of  justice  and  moderation ,  but  after  nim 
years  of  dissimulation,  his  sensual  and  tyrannical  character  openlj 
exhibited  itself  in  the  vicious  indulgence  of  every  base  passion,  ana 
the  perpetration  of  the  most  wanton  cruelties. 

8.  The  early  part  of  his  reign  is  distinguished  by  the  wars  carried 
on  in  Germany  by  his  accomplished  general  and  nephew,  the  virtu- 
ous Germ«.!i'  isus ;  but  Tiberius,  jealous  of  the  glory  and  fame  which 
German'  icus  was  winning,  recalled  him  from  his  command,  and  then 
icnt  him  as  governor  to  the  Eastern  provinces,  where  all  his  under- 
takings were  thwarted  by  the  secret  commands  of  the  emperor^  who 
was  supposed  to  have  caused  his  death  to  be  hastened  by  poison. 

9.  The  only  confidant  of  Tiberius  was  his  minister  Sejanus,  whose 
character  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  his  sovereign.  Secret- 
ly aspiring  to  the  empire,  he  contrived  to  win  the  heart  of  Tiberius  by 
exciting  his  mistrust  towards  his  own  family  relatives,  most  of  whom 
he  caused  to  be  poisoned,  or  condemned  to  death  for  suspected  trea- 
son ;  but  his  most  successful  project  was  the  removal  of  Tiberius 
from  Rome  to  the  little  island  of  Capreae,'  where  the  monarch  re- 
mained during  a  number  of  years,  indulging  his  indolence  and  de- 
baucheries, while  Sejanus,  ruling  at  E.ome,  perpetrated  the  most 
shocking  cruelties  in  the  name  of  his  master,  and  put  to  death  the 
most  eminent  citizens,  scarcely  allowing  them  the  useless  mockery  of 
a  trial. 

10.  But  Sejanus  at  length  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the  empe 
ror,  and  the  same  day  witnessed  his  arrest  and  execution — a  mem 
orable  example  of  the  instability  of  human  grandeur.  His  death 
was  followed  by  a  general  massacre  of  his  friends  and  relations.  At 
length  Tiberius  himself,  after  a  long  career  of  crime,  falling  sick, 
was  smothered  in  bed  by  one  of  his  officers,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
base  Calig'ula,  the  son  of  German' icus,  and  adopted  heir  of  the 
emperor.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
crucified  in  Judea,  under  the  praetorship  of  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Ko- 
man  governor  of  that  province. 

11.  Calig' ula,  whose  real  character  was  unknown  to  the  people, 

1.  CApre^  DOW  called  Capri,  is  a  small  Island,  about  ten  mi.es  In  circumference,  on  th« 
iouth  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Naples.  It  is  sun  junded  on  all  sides  but  one  by  loAj 
txtd  perpendiculaf  cliffs ;  and  in  the  cenlrc  is  a  secluded  vale,  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and 
«lubrity.  The  tyrant  was  led  to  select  this  spot  for  his  abode,  as  well  fxm  its  difficulty  of  ac- 
eeas,  as  from  the  mildness  and  salubrity  of  its  climate,  and  the  luuivalled  magnificence  ol  the 
prospects  which  it  affords,  lie  is  said  to  have  built  no  less  than  twelve  villas  in  different  p artfl 
•f  the  island,  and  to  Itave  named  them  after  the  twelve  celestial  divinities.  The  ruins  of  OM 
^  ineiu— the  villa  of  Jord— are  still  lo  be  seen  on  the  summit  of  a  cliff  oppof  ite  Sor^^mt^* 
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received  from  them  an  enthusiastic  welcome  on  hu  accession  to  the 
V.  cALio'-  throne,  (A.  D.  37,)  hut  they  soon  found  him  to  be  a 
ULA.  greater  monster  of  wickedness  and  dissimilation  than  hii 
predecessor.  A  detailed  description  of  his  wicked  actions,  which 
some  have  attributed  to  madness,  would  afford  little  pleasure  to  the 
reader.  Not  satisfied  with  mere  mui'der,  he  ordered  all  the  prisoners 
in  Rome,  and  numbers  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  to  be  thrown  to  wild 
beasts :  he  claimed  divine  honors,  erected  a  temple,  and  instituted  a 
<wlle^e  of  priests  to  superintend  his  own  worship ;  and  finding  th< 
senate  too  backward  in  adulation,  he  seriously  contemplated  the 
massacre  of  the  entire  body. 

l^.  His  follies  were  no  less  conspicuous  than  his  vices.  Foi 
his  favorite  hor.)e  Incitatus  he  claimed  greater  respect  and  rever- 
ence than  were  due  to  mortals :  he  built  him  a  stable  of  marble 
and  a  manger  of  ivory,  and  frequently  invited  him  to  the  imperial 
table ;  and  it  is  said  that  his  death  alone  prevented  him  from  con- 
ferring upon  the  animal  the  honors  of  the  consulship  !  A  fortune 
of  eighteen  millions  sterling,  which  had  been  left  by  Tiberius,  was 
squandered  by  Calig'  ula,  in  a  most  senseless  manner,  in  little  more 
than  a  year,  while  fresh  sums,  raised  by  confiscations,  were  lavished 
in  the  same  way.  At  length,  after  a  reign  of  four  years,  Calig'  ula 
was  murdered  by  his  own  guards,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  senators, 
who  suddenly  awoke  to  the  wild  hope  of  restoring  the  Republic. 

13.  The  illusion  soon  disappeared,  for  the  spirit  of  Roman  liberty 

no  longer  existed.     The  Praetoriau  guards,<^  who  had  all  the  power 

in  their  own  hands,  insisti:ig  upon  being  governed  by  a  monarch, 

proclaimed  the  imbecile  Claudius  emperor,  at  a  time  when  he  expected 

VL         nothing  but  death ;  and  their  choice  was  sanctioned  by 

CLAUDIUS,  the  senate  Claudius  was  an  uncle  of  the  late  emperor 
ftnd  brother  of  German'  icus.  He  was  so  deficient  in  judgment  and 
Tofieetion  as  to  be  deemed  intolerably  stupid ;  he  was  not  destitute  of 

tk.  The  Pratorian  guards  were  gradually  iiistitated  by  Augustus  to  protect  his  person,  aw 
P»  seiiate,  keep  the  veterans  and  legions  in  check,  and  prevent  or  crush  the  first  movementa 
•r  tebellion.  Something  similar  to  thetn  had  existed  from  the  earlieiii  times  in  the  body  of 
armed  guides  who  accompanied  the  general  in  his  military  expeditions.  At  first  Augustus 
itationed  three  cohorts  only  in  the  capital :  but  Tib6riu9  assembled  all  of  them,  to  the  nunibor 
of  ten  thousand,  at  Rome,  and  assigned  them  a  permanent  and  well-fortified  camp  clo«i  U>  the 
walls  of  the  city,  on  the  broad  summit  of  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal  hills.  This  measure  <  i 
Tibdrius  forever  riveted  the  fetters  of  his  c<tuntry.  Tlie  Praetorian  bands,  soon  learning  th^ 
>wi  strength,  and  the  weakness  of  the  civil  government,  became  eventually  the  real  masto^ 

Ron*    ^  A) .  and  Niebuhs.  v.  75. 
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good  nature,  tiil  unfortunately  he  was  made  the  dupe  of  abandoned 
&Torites,  for  whose  crime  history  has  unjustly  held  him  responsible. 

14.  For  a  time  his  wife  Messalina,  the  most  dissolute  and  aban- 
doned of  women,  ruled  him  at  pleasure ;  and  numbers  of  the  most 
worthy  citizens  were  sacrificed  to  her  jealousy,  avarice,  and  revenge ; 
but  finally  she  was  put  to  death  by^  the  emperor  for  her  shameless  in 
fidelity  to  him.  Claudius  then  married  his  niece  Agrippina.  then  % 
widow  and  the  mother  of  the  afterwards  infamous  Nero.  She  was 
DO  less  cruel  in  disposition  than  Messalina ;  her  ambition  was  un 
bounded,  and  her  avarice  insatiable.  After  having  prevailed  upon 
Claudius  to  adopt  as  his  heir  and  successor  her  son  Nero,  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  own  children,  she  caused  the  emperor  to  be  poisoned 
by  his  physician.  (A.  D.  54.)  As  Agrippina  had  gained  the  captain 
of  the  Praetorian  guards*  to  her  interest,  the  army  proclaimed  Nero 
emperor,  and  the  senate  confirmed  their  choice. 

15.  Thj  foreign  events  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  were  of  greater 
importance  than  his  domestic  administration.  Julius  Caesar  had 
first  carried  the  Roman  arms  into  Britain  in  a  brief  and  fruitless  in- 
vasion ;  but  during  the  reign  of  Claudius  the  Romans  began  to 
think  seriously  of  reducing  the  whole  island  under  their  dominion. 
At  first  Claudius  sent  over  his  general  Plau'tus,  (A.  D.  43,)  who 
gained  some  victories  over  the  rude  inhabitants.  Claudius  himself 
then  made  a  journey  into  Britain,  and  received  the  submission  of  the 
tribes  that  inhabited  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the  island ;  but  the 
other  Britons,  under  their  king  Carac'  tacus,  maintained  an  obstinate 
resistance  until  the  Roman  army  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Ostorius,  who  defeated  Carac'  tacus  in  a  great  battle,  and  sent  him 
prisoner  to  Rome.     (A.  D.  51.) 

16.  Nero,  the  successor  of  Claudius,  was  a  youth  of  only  seventeen 
when  he  ascended  the  throne.  (A.  D.  54.)  He  had  been  nurtured 
in  the  miist  of  crimes,  and  the  Roman  world  looked  upon 

VII     NKH'.Tj 

him  with  apprehension  and  dread ;  but  during  five  years, 
while  he  still  remained  under  the  influence  of  his  early  instructors 
Seneca  and  Burrhus,  he  disappointed  the  fears  of  all  by  the  mildnesa 
of  his  reign.     At  length  his  mother  Agrippina  fell  under  the  sus 
picion  of  designing  to  restore  the  crown  to  the  still  surviving  son  of 
Claudius;  and  the  emperor  caused  both  to  be  put  to  death.     After 
this  he  abandoned  himself  to  bloodshed,  in  which  he  took  a  savage 
delight      He  is  accused  of  having  caused  the  death  of  his  able  min 
T  13 
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ister  Burrbus  by  poison ;  Seneca*  the  philosopher,  Lucan'^  the  poet^ 
and  most  of  the  leading  nobles,  were  condemned  on  the  charge  of 
treason ;  and  a  conflagration  in  Rome  which  lasted  nine  days,  and 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  city,  (A.  D.  64,)  was  generally  be 
lieved  to  have  been  kindled  by  his  orders ;  and  some  reported  that 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  spectacle,  he  ascended  a  high  tower,  where  ho 
amused  himself  with  singing  the  Destruction  of  Troy. 

17.  In  order  to  remove  the  suspicions  of  the  people,  he  caused  ft 
report  to  be  circulated  that  the  Christians  were  the  authors  of  tb« 
fire ;  and  thousands  of  that  innocent  sect  were  put  to  death  undcf 
circumstances  of  the  greatest  barbarity.  Sometimes,  covered  by  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts,  they  were  exposed  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  de- 
vouring dogs ;  some  were  crucified :  others,  wrapped  in  combustible 
garments,  which  were  set  on  fire,  were  made  to  serve  as  torches  to 
illuminate  the  emperoi  's  gardens  by  night.  Nero  often  appeared  on 
the  Roman  stage  in  the  character  of  an  actor,  musician,  or  gladiator  • 
he  also  visited  the  principal  cities  of  Greece  in  succession,  where  h« 
obtained  a  number  of  victories  in  the  public  Grecian  games. 

1 8.  While  he  was  engaged  in  these  extravagances,  the  provinces 
of  the  empire  were  pillaged  to  support  his  luxuries  and  maintain  his 
almost  boundless  prodigalities.  To  the  lower  classes,  who  felt  no- 
thing of  his  despotism,  he  made  monthly  distributions  of  corn,  to  the 
encouragement  of  indolence ;  and  he  gratified  the  populace  of  Rome 
by  occasional  supplies  of  wine  and  meat,  and  by  the  magnificent 
shows  of  the  circus.  Nero  was  popular  with  the  rabble,  which  ex- 
plains the  fact  that  his  atrocities  and  follies  were  so  long  endured 
by  the  Roman  people.  At  length,  however,  the  standard  of  revolj 
was  raised  in  Gaul  by  Vindex,  the  Roman  governor,  and  soon  aftei 
by  Galba  in  Spain.     Vindex  perished  in  the  struggle;  and  Galbj 

a.  Seneca^  Ihe  raoral  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Cordova  ia  Spain,  in  the  second  or  thlrJ 
fear  of  the  Chriiitian  era;  but  at  an  early  age  he  went  to  reside  at  Roaie.  MessallnSi 
who  hated  him,  caused  him  to  be  banished  to  Corsica,  where  he  remained  eight  years  ;  bii> 
Agrippina  recalled  hira  from  banishment,  and  appointed  him,  in  conjtmct'on  with  Burtbun. 
*utor  to  Nero.  Burrhus,  a  man  of  stern  virtue,  instructed  the  prince  in  military  scien4Te 
Hiencca  tai^ht  him  philosophy,  the  fine  arts,  and  elegant  accomplishments.  Although  Senena 
laid  down  excellent  rules  of  morality  for  others,  his  own  character  is  Lct  above  reproaoh. 
Betng  ordered  by  Nero  to  be  his  own  executioner,  he  caused  his  veins  to  be  opened  in  a  bot 
bath ;  but  as,  at  his  age,  the  blood  flowed  slowly,  he  drank  a  dose  of  hemlock  to  acceleriktt 
ate  death. 

b.  Luean,  a  nephew  of  Seneca,  and  also  a  n*atlve  of  C(mlova,  was  an  emmont  Latin  po^ 
although  he  died  at  tho  early  age  of  twenty-seven  years.  Of  his  m&ny  poems,  the  PkartaiU 
or  war  between  Ciesih  and  Pompey,  is  the  only  one  t^at  has  escape*!  lealnietion.  H«  incvn^rf 
*he  enmity  of  Nero  by  vanquishing  him  in  a  poetical  contest. 
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would  liave  been  raiucd  had  not  the  Prsetorun  guards,  under  the  in^ 
fluence  of  their  commander  Otho,  renounced  their  allegiance.  With 
this  latter  calamity  Nero  abandoned  all  hope ;  and  when  he  learned 
that  the  senate  had  declared  him  an  enemy  tp^e  country,  too  cow- 
ardly to  kill  himself,  he  sought  death  by^Rhands  of  one  of  hii 
frecdmen,  from  whom  he  received  a  mortal  wound.     (A.  D.  68.) 

19.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Nero  the  empire  en- 
oyed,  in  general,  a  profound  peace ;  the  only  wars  of  importanoa 

eing  with  the  Parthian  s  and  the  Britons.  The  former  were  defeated 
and  reduced  by  Cor'bulo,  the  greatest  general  of  his  time.  Thii 
Tirtuous  Roman  had  kept  his  faith  even  to  Nero ;  but  the  only  re» 
ward  which  he  received  from  the  emperor  for  his  victories,  was— 
death.  In  Britain,  Suetonius  Paulinus  defeated  the  inhabitants  in 
several  battles,  and  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  de- 
stroyed the  consecrated  groves  and  altars  of  the  druids.*  After- 
wards the  Ieeni,*»  under  the  command  of  their  queen  Boadic'  ea,  re- 
volted, burned  London,*  then  a  flourishing  Boman  colony,  reduced 
many  other  settlements,  and  put  to  death,  in  all,  seventy  thousand 
Romans.  Suet6nius  avenged  their  fate  in  a  decisive  battle,  in 
which  eighty  thousand  Britons  are  said  to  have  perished.  The  heroic 
Boadic'  ea,  rather  than  submit  to  the  victor,  put  an  end  to  her  life  by 
poison.  During  the  reign  of  Nero  also  occurred  the  famous  rebel- 
lion in  Judea,  and  the  beginning  of  the  war  which  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

20.  With  the  death  of  Nero  the  reign  of  the  Julian  family,  or 
the  true  line  of  the  Caesars,  ended ;  although  six  succeeding  empe- 
rors are  included  in  what  are  usually  styled  "  the  twelve  Caesars."  A 
series  of  sanguinary  wars,  arising  from  disputed  succession,  followed. 

a.  The  druid*  were  the  priests  or  ministers  of  religion  among  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britrma. 
Thehr  chief  seat  was  an  island  of  the  Irish  Sea,  now  called  ^nglesni^  which  was  taken  by  Sc*- 
t6nius  after  a  fanatical  resistance.  This  general  cut  down  the  groves  of  the  druids,  and  nearly 
exterminated  both  the  priests  and  their  religion.   The  druids  believed  in  the  existence  of  one  S\* 

reme  Being,  a  state  of  (Uture  rewards  and  punishments,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  iU 
ansmigration  through  different  bodies.  They  possessed  some  knowledge  of  geometry,  natutal 
philosophy,  and  astronomy ;  they  practiced  astrology,  magic,  and  sooth-saying ;  they  regarded 
the  mistl^oe  as  the  holiest  object  in  nature,  and  esteemed  the  oak  sacred ;  they  abhorred  im- 
ages ;  they  worshipped  fire  as  the  emblem  of  the  sun,  and  in  their  sacrifices  <^leu  imm<da 
ted  human  victims.  Tliey  exercised  great  authority  in  the  government  of  the  State,  appointml 
the  highest  oflScers  in  the  cities,  and  were  the  chief  administrators  of  justice.  On  the  mtro' 
Auction  of  ChrisUanity  hito  Britain,  the  druidi^l  order  gradually  ceased. 

b.  The  leini  inhabited  the  country  on  the  eastern  coast  of  England.  Their  chief  towc  Wi« 
A  pUoe  now  called  Caister,  about  three  miles  flrom  Norwich. 

c  London,  anciently  Londinium  was  in  existence,  as  a  town  of  the  Trinobantae,  liafon  Un 
iBvaaion  af  Julius  Caesar. 
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A.t  first  Galba,  then  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  ^  man  of  un- 
blemished personal  character,  was  universally  acknowl- 
edged  emperor ;  but  he  soon  lost  the  attachment  of  the 
soldiery  by  his  parsimony,  while  the  influence  of  injudicious  favorites 
led  him  into  unseasonable  seventies  for  the  suppression  of  the  enor* 
mou3  vices  of  the  times.  Several  revolts  against  his  authority 
i-apidly  succeeded  each  other,  and  finally,  Otho,  who  had  been  among 
the  foremost  to  espouse  his  cause,  finding  that  Galba  refused  to 
nominate  him  for  his  successor,  procured  a  revolt  of  the  Prffltoiian 
guards  in  his  own  favor.  After  a  brief  struggle  in  the  streets  of 
Rome,  Galba  was  slain,  after  a  reign  of  only  seven  months. 

?1.  While  the  unworthy  Otho,  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  a  licentious  soldiery,  remained  at  Rome,  with  the  title  of  emperor, 
immersed  in  pleasures  and  debaucheries,  Vitel'bus,  a 
man  more  vulgar  and  vicious  than  Otho,  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  legions  under  his  command  on  the  German  frontier 
A  brief  but  sanguinary  struggle  followed,  and  Otho,  having  sustained 
ft  defeat  in  the  north  of  Italy,  fell  by  his  own  hand,  after  a  reign  of 
nhiety-five  days. 

22.  Vitel'  lius,  entering  Rome  in  triumph,  ordered  more  than  a 
hundred  of  the  praetorian  guards  to  be  put  to  death ;   but  he  en- 

X.  vitel'-  deavored  to  win  the  favor  of  the  populace  by  large 
^us.  ^  donations  of  provisions,  and  expensive  games  and  enter 
tainments.  His  personal  character  was  cruel  and  contemptible. 
Under  the  most  fiivolous  pretences  the  wealthy  were  put  to  death, 
and  their  property  seized  by  the  emperor;  and  in  less  than  four 
months,  as  stated  by  historians,  this  bloated  and  pampered  ruler,  ex 
pended  on  the  mere  luxuries  of  the  table  a  sum  equal  to  about 
seven  millions  sterling.  But  while  wallowing  in  the  indulgence  of 
the  most  debasing  appetites,  he  was  startled  by  the  intelligence  that 
the  legions  engaged  in  the  Jewisli  war  in  Syria  had  declared  their 
general,  Vespasian,  emperor,  and  were  already  on  their  march 
lowards  Rome. 

23.  As  province  after  province  submitted  to  Vespasian,  and  his 
generals  rapidly  overcame  the  little  opposition  they  encountered, 
Vitel'  lius  in  dismay  Vould  have  abdicated  his  authority,  but  the 
Praetorian  guards,  dreading  the  strict  discipline  of  Vespasian,  com- 
pelled the  wretched  monarch  to  a  farther  resistance.  Rome  how^ 
ever  easily  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  and  VitelMius, 
having  retained  the  sceptre  only  eight  months,  was   ignominiously 
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put  tj  death,  and  his  mangled  carcass  thrown  into  the  Tiber^  amid 
the  execrations  of  the  same  fickle  multitude  that  had  so  recently 
welcomed  his  accession  to  power.     (A.  D.  Dec.  69.) 

24.  During  several  months,  Domitian,  the  second  son  of  Vespasian^ 
ruled  at  Rome  in  the  absence  of  his  father,  taking  part  with  the 
contending  factious,  committing  many  acts  of  cruelty,  and  already 
exhibiting  the  passions  and  vices  which  characterized  his  later  years; 
but  at  length  the  arrival  of  the  monarch  elect  restored  tranquillity 
and  diffused  universal  joy.  (A.  D.  70.)  Vespasian  was  xi  tkspa- 
universally  known  and  respected  for  his  virtues,  and  his  "a^- 
mild  and  happy  reign  restored  to  the  distracted  empire  some  degree 
of  its  former  prosperity.  He  improved  the  discipline  of  the  army, 
enlarged  the  senate  to  its  former  numbers,  and  revived  its  authority, 
reformed  the  courts  of  law,  and  enriched  Home  with  many  noble 
buildings,  of  which  the  Colosseum  still  remains,  in  much  of  its 
ancient  grandeur — the  pride  and  glory  of  his  reign. 

25.  Three  years  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Vespasian  had 
been  sent  into  Judea  by  Nero,  (A.  D.  67,)  at  the  head  of  sixty 
thousand  men,  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Jews,  who  xxl  jkwish 
had  revolted  against  the  Koman  power.  They  had  ^^^ 
been  driven  to  rebellion  by  the  exactiors  and  tyranny  of  Florus  the 
Roman  governor,  and  having  once  taken  up  arms  they  were  so 
strangely  infatuated  as  to  believe  that,  although  without  a  regular 
army,  or  munitions  of  war  of  any  kind,  they  could  resist  the  united 
force  of  the  whole  Roman  empire.  The  war  thus  commenced  was 
9ne  of  extermination,  in  which  mercy  was  seldom  asked  or  shown  by 
either  party 

26.  While  the  war  raged  around  Jerusalem,  and  city  after  city 
was  taken,  and  desolated  by  the  massacre  of  its  inhabitants,  there 
were  three  hostile  factions  Li  Jerusalem,  afterwards  reduced  to  two, 
holding  possession  of  different  parts  of  the  city,  aud  wasting  thexi 
strength  in  cruel  conflicts  with  each  other.  When  A  ^pasian  depart 
ed  for  Rome  to  assume  the  royal  authority,  he  leA  the  conduct  of 
the  war  to  his  son  Titus,  who  soon  after  commenced  tk^  siege  of  Je 
rusalem,  during  the  time  of  the  feast  of  the  passover,  when  the  city 
was  crowded  with  people  from  all  Judea.  Titus  expeci^d  that  al- 
fcl.ough  Jerusalem  was  defended  by  six  hundred  thousand  n.en,  such  a 
multitude  gathered  within  the  walls  of  a  poorly-provisioii<%d  city, 
would  occasion  a  famine  that  would  soon  make  a  surrender  inevitable. 

27.  Although  the  Jews  were  promised  liberty  and  safety  if  they 
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would  surrender  the  citj;  and  Josephus,  the  future  historian  of  his 
country,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Eomans,  was  sent  to 
expostulate  with  them  on  the  folly  of  longer  resistance ;  yet  they  re 
jectcd  all  warnings  and  counsel  with  scorn  and  derision ;  and  although 
the  opposing  Jewish  factions  were  embroiled  in  a  civil  war,  with  a 
strange  infatuation  both  declared  their  resolution  to  defend  the  city 
to  the  very  last,  confident  that  God  would  not  permit  his  temple  and 
fity  to  fall  before  the  heathen. 

28.  The  horrors  of  the  siege  surpassed  all  that  the  pen  can  do- 
scribe.  When  the  public  granaries  had  become  empty  the  peoplo 
were  plundered  of  their  scanty  stores,  so  that  the  famine  devoured  by 
houses  and  by  families.  At  length  no  table  was  spread,  nor  regular 
meal  eaten  in  Jerusalem.  People  bartered  all  their  wealth  for  a  meas- 
ure of  corn,  and  ate  it  in  secret,  uncooked,  or  snatched  half  baked  from 
the  coals.  They  were  often  compelled,  by  torture,  to  discover  their 
food,  or  were  still  more  cruelly  treated  if  they  had  eaten  it  Wives 
would  steal  the  last  morsel  from  their  husbands,  children  from 
parents,  mothers  from  children ;  and  there  were  instances  of  dead 
infants  being  eaten  by  their  parents ;  so  that  the  ancient  prophe^, 
in  which  Moses  had  described  the  punishmen^js  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  was  fulfilled.* 

29.  At  length  the  dead  accumulated  so  fast  tha^  they  were  left  un- 
ouried,  and  were  cast  off  the  walls  by  thousands  down  into  the  val- 
leys ;  and  as  Titus  went  his  rounds,  and  saw  the  putrefying  masses, 
he  wept,  and,  stretching  his  hands  to  heaven,  called  Grod  to  witness 
that  this  was  not  his  work  1  By  slow  degrees  one  wall  after  another 
was  battered  down ;  but  so  desperate  was  the  defence  of  the  Jews 
that  it  was  three  months  after  the  lower  city  was  taken  before  th 
Romans  gained  possession  of  the  temple,  and,  in  its  destruction,  com 
pleted  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  (A.  D.  70.)  Titus  would  have  saved 
the  noble  edifice,  but  was  unable  to  restrain  the  rage  of  his  soldiery, 
and  the  Temple  was  burnt. 

80.  Josephus  computes  the  number  of  his  countrymen  who 
perished  during  the  war  at  more  than  one  million  three  hundred 
thousand,  with  a  total  of  more  than  a  million  prisoners.  Thousands 
of  the  latter  were  sent  to  toil  in  the  Egyptian  mines ;  but  such  were 
their  numbers  that  they  were  offered  for  sale  "  till  no  man  would 
bttj  them,''  and  then  they  were  sent  into  different  provinces  as  pro 

t.  Deut.  xzTliL  56^  57. 
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fients,  wacrj  they  were  consumed  by  the  sword,  or  by  wild  beasts  in 
the  amphitheatres.  With  the  destruction  of  the  holy  city  and  its 
famous  temple  Israel  ceased  to  be  a  nation,  and  thus  was  inflicted 
^.he  doom  which  the  unbelieving  Jews  invoked  when  they  cried  out, 
^  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children." 

31.  Britain  had  been  only  partially  subdued  prior  to  the  reign  of 
Vespasian,  but  during  the  two  years  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  its 
sonquest  was  completed  by  the  Koman  governor  Julius  Agrio'  ola 
who  was  justly  celebrated  for  his  great  merits  as  a  general  and  a  states 
man.  Carrying  his  victorious  arms  northward  he  defeated  the  Brit- 
tons  in  every  encounter,  penetrated  the  forests  of  Caledonia,*  and 
established  a  chain  of  fortresses  between  the  Friths  of  Clyde  and 
Forth,  which  marked  the  utmost  permanent  extent  of  the  Bomau 
dominion  in  Britain.  The  fastnesses  of  the  Scottish  highlands  were 
ever  too  formidable  to  be  overcome  by  the  Boman  arms.  By  an 
enlightened  policy  Agric'  ola  also  taught  the  Britons  the  arts  of 
peace,  introduced  laws  and  government  among  them,  induced  them 
to  lay  aside  their  barbarous  customs,  taught  them  to  value  the  con- 
veniencies  of  life,  and  to  adopt  the  Boman  language  and  manners. 
The  life  of  Agric'  ola  has  been  admirably  written  by  Tac'  itus,  the 
historian,  to  whom  the  former  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

32.  On  the  death  of  Vespasian  (A.  D.  79)  his  son  Titus  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  Previous  to  his  accession  the  general  opinion  of 
the  people  was  unfavorable  to  Titus,  but  afterwards  his 
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conduct  changed,  and  he  is  celebrated  as  a  just  and 
humane  ruler ;  and  so  numerous  were  his  acts  of  goodness,  that  his 
grateful  subjects  bestowed  upon  him  the  honorable  title  of  *'  benefac- 
tor of  the  human  race."  During  his  brief  reign  of  little  more  than 
two  years,  Borne  and  the  provinces  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  peaoo 
and  prosperity,  only  disturbed  by  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,' 

1.  Aocient  CaledSnia  comprehended  that  portion  of  Scotland  which  lay  to  the  north  of  tte 
Fbrth  eM  the  Clyde.  A  frith  is  a  narrow  passao^e  of  the  eea,  or  tho  opening  cf  a  river  IcVn 
the  tea.    Agric'  ola  penetrated  north  as  far  as  the  river  Tay.    (See  Map  No.  XVI.) 

S.  M3%nt  Vesuvitis,  ten  miles  south-east  from  the  city  of  Naples,  is  the  only  active  volcaD* 
■t  present  existing  on  the  European  continent.  Its  extreme  height  is  three  thousand  eigh\ 
tiindred  and  ninct}  feet— ubout  two-fifths  of  that  of  iEt'na.  Its  first  known  eruption  occurred 
otK  the  34th  of  August,  A  D.  79,  when  Herculaneum  and  Pomp6ii  were  buried  under  showeito 
«f  volcanic  ashes,  sand,  stones,  and  lava,  and  the  elder  Pliny  lost  his  life,  being  sufibcatod  bv 
the  sulphurous  vapor  as  he  approached  to  beliold  the  wonderful  phenomena. ,  It  is  related  that» 
•Qch  was  the  immense  quantity  of  volcanic  ashes  thrr>wn  out  during  this  eruption,  tlie  whoto 
boontry  was  involved  in  pitchy  darkness ;  and  that  the  ashes  fell  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  varioui 
partaof  Asia  Minor.  Since  the  destruction  of  HercuUneum  and  Pomp^i  there  have  beea 
rly  fifty  authenticated  emptions  of  Vesuvius. 
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which  caused  tlie  destruction  t)f  Herculaneum  and  Pomp6ii,* 
(A.  D.  79,)  and  by  a  great  fire  at  liome,  which  was  followed  by  a 
pestilence.     (A.  D.  80.) 

33.  Domitian  succeeded  his  brother  without  opposition,  (A.  D.  81,) 
although  the  perfidy  and  cruelty  of  his  character  were  notorioua 

xiv.  He  began  his  reign  by  an  affectation  of  extreme  virtue, 
DOMITIAN.  ]y^i  ^as  unable  long  to  disguise  his  vices.  There  wai 
o  law  but  the  will  of  the  tyrant,  who  caused  many  of  the  most 
omincnt  senators  to  be  put  to  death  without  even  the  form  of  trial; 
and  when,  by  his  infamous  vices,  and  the  openness  of  his  debaucheries^ 
he  had  sunk,  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  to  the  lowest  stage  of 
degradation,  he  caused  himself  to  be  worshipped  as  a  god,  and  ad- 
dressed with  the  reverence  due  to  Deity.  Both  Jews  and  Christians 
were  persecuted  by  him,  and  thousands  of  them  put  to  death  because 
they  would  not  worship  his  statues.  This  is  called  in  ecclesiastical 
history  the  second  great  persecution  of  the  Christians,  that  under 
Nero  being  the  first. 

34.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  this  reign  that  Agric'  ola  com* 
pleted  the  conquest  of  Britain ;  but  on  the  whole  the  reign  of  Domi- 
tian was  productive  of  little  honor  to  the  Koman  arms,  as  in  Mod  'sia,' 
and  Dacia,*  in  Germany,*  and  Pannonia,  the  Romans  were  defeated, 

1.  HerenlAneum  was  close  to  the  sea,  south  of  Vesnviua,  and  eight  miles  south-east  from  the 
city  of  Naples.  Little  is  known  of  it  except  its  destruction.  It  was  completely  buried  under 
ft  shower  of  ashes,  over  which  a  stream  of  lava  flowed,  and  afterwards  hardened.  So  changed, 
was  the  aspect  of  the  whole  country,  and  even  the  outlines  of  the  coast,  that  all  knowledge  of 
Uie  city,  beyond  its  name,  was  soon  lost,  when,  in  1713,  after  a  concealment  oi'  m<tre  than  six- 
teen centuries,  accident  led  to  the  discovery  of  its  ruins,  seventy  feet  below  the  surface  of  lh« 
ground. 

2.  Pumpiii  was  fifteen  miles  south-east  from  Naples,  and  was  not  buried  by  lava,  but  by 
tshes,  sand,  tuid  stones  only,  and  at  a  depth  of  only  twelve  or  flfleen  feet  above  the  buildings.  It 
has  bnen  excavated  much  more  extensively  than  Uercul&neuin — disclosing  the  city  walh^ 
streets,  temples,  theatres,  llie  forum,  buths,  monuments,  private  dwellings,  domestic  utensilsi 
&C.,— the  wiiole  conveying  the  impression  of  the  actual  presence  of  a  Roman  town  in  all  tba 
circumstantial  reality  of  its  existence  two  thousand  years  ago.  ^^The  discovery  of  Pompeii  has 
thrown  a  strong  and  steady  light  on  many  points  connected  with  the  private  life  and  economj 
Of  the  ancients,  that  were  previously  involved  m  the  greatest  obscurity."— The  small  number 
•f  skeletons  discovered  in  Ilerculuneum  and  Pompeii  render  it  quite  certain  that  most  ^f  tiM 
Inliabiiants  saved  themselves  by  flight. 

3  Mai'  situ,  extending  north  to  the  Danube  and  eastward  to  the  Euxiae,  corresponded  to  tbo 
present  Turkish  provinces  of  Ser'  via  and  BiUgAria.    {Map  No.  IX.) 

4.  DAeta  was  an  extensive  frontier  province  north  of  the  Danube,  extending  east  to  tbo 
Euxine.  It  embraced  the  northern  portions  of  the  present  Turkey,  t<^ether  with  Trans} iT&nIo 
tnd  a  part  of  Hungary.    (Map  No.  IX.) 

5.  The  word  OermAnia  was  employed  by  the  Romans  to  designate  all  the  country  east  of  tlio 
Rhine  and  north  of  the  Danube  as  far  as  the  Gennan  ocean  and  the  Baltic,  and  eastward  u 
Ihr  as  Sanoftta  and  Dftcia.  The  limits  of  Germany,  as  a  Roman  p lovinoe,  were  very  faideltaiito 
\Map  No.  IX.) 
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and  mhcle  provinces  lost.  In  Moo'  sia,  Domitian  himself  was  several 
limes  defeated,  yet  he  wrote  to  the  senate  boasting  of  extraordinary 
victories,  and  the  servile  body  decreed  him  the  honors  of  a  triumph. 
In  a  dmilar  manner  other  triumphs  were  decreed  him,  which  caused 
Pliny  the  younger  to  say  that  the  triumphs  of  Domitian  were  alwayi 
evidence  of  some  advantages  gained  by  the  enemies  of  Home. 

35.  At  length,  after  a  reign  of  fifteen  years,  Domitian  was  assassi- 
nated at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  who  accidentally  discovere<l  that 
ner  own  name  was  on  the  fatal  list  of  those  whom  the  emperor  dei^igned 
to  put  to  death.  The  soldiers,  whose  pay  he  had  increased,  and  with 
whom  he  often  shared  his  plunder,  lamented  his  fate ;  but  the  senate 
ordered  his  name  to  be  struck  from  the  Boman  annals,  and  obliter- 
ated from  every  public  monument. 

36.  The  death  of  Domitian  closes  the  reign  of  those  usually  de- 
nominated "  the  twelve  Caesars,"  only  three  of  whom,  Augustus, 
Vespasian,  and  Titus,  died  natural  deaths.  Julius  Caesar  fell  under 
the  daggers  of  conspirators  in  the  very  senate-house  of  Rome.  Ti 
berius,  at  the  instigation  of  Calig'  ula,  was  smothered  on  a  sick  bed 
Calig'  ula  was  murdered  in  his  own  palace  while  attending  a  tneatri- 
cal  rehearsal :  Claudius  was  poisoned,  at  the  instigation  of  his  own 
wife,  by  his  favorite  physician :  Nero,  by  the  aid  of  his  freedman, 
committed  suicide  to  avoid  a  public  execution  :  the  aged  Galba  was 
slain  in  the  Boman  forum,  in  a  mutiny  of  his  guards :  Otho,  on 
learning  the  success  of  his  rival  Vitel'  lius,  committed  suicide  :  Vi- 
tel'  lius  was  dragged  by  the  populace  through  the  streets  of  Home, 
put  to  death  with  tortures,  and  his  mangled  carcass  thrown  into  the 
Tiber ;  and  Domitian  was  killed  in  his  bed-chamber  by  those  whom 
he  had  marked  for  execu*ion.  The  lieart  sickens  not  more  at  the 
recital  of  these  murders  than  of  the  crimes  that  prompted  them; 
and  thus  far  the  history  of  the  Roman  emperors  is  little  else  than 
a  series  of  constantly  recurring  scones  of  violence  and  blood, 

37.  But  as  we  pass  from  tlie  city  of  Rome  into  the  surrounding 
Roman  world,  we  almost  forget  the  revolting  scenes  of  the  capital  in 
view  of  the  still- existing  power  and  majesty  of  the  Roman  empire— 
an  empire  the  greatest  the  world  has  ever  seen — and  still  great  in 
ihe  remembrance  of  the  past,  and  in  the  influences  which  it  has  be- 
queathed to  modem  times.  While  the  emperors  were  steeped  in  th« 
grossest  sensuality,  and  Rome  was  a  hot-bed  of  infamy  and  crime 
the  numerous  provincial  governments  were  generally  administere<'. 
with  ability  and  success ;  and  the  glory  of  the  Roman  arms  rat 

I* 
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Ba&tained  m  repelling  the  barbarous  hordes  that  pressed  apon  thi 
frontiers.  But  national  valor  cannot  compensate  for  the  want  of 
nation;^  virtue :  the  soul  that  animated  the  Republic  was  dead ;  the 
spirit  of  freedom  was  gone ;  and  national  progress  ^'as  already  be- 
ginning to  give  place  to  national  decay. 


i<  ♦  •» 


SECTION  II. 

ftOMAV  BISTOET  FROM  THB  DEATH  OF  OOMITIAN,   A.  D.  96,  fO  TBI  HTAB 
LlgHMKirr  OF  MIUTART   DES1*0TISX,   AFTfiR  THB  mTRDRR  OF 
ALEXANDER   SEVE'  RUS,    A.  D.  236  =  189  YEARS 

ANALYSIS.  1.  Nkrva.  His  character,  reign,. and  death.  [Um' bria.}~2.  Trajan.  Hto 
diaiRcter,  and  character  of  his  reign.  Remarkable  words  attributed  to  him.— 3l  His  wui 
and  conquests.  His  death.  [Ctes'  iphon.  TraJan^s  column.] — 4.  Persecutions  of  the  Christians 
during  the  reign  of  Trajan.  The  proverbial  goodness  of  TraJan^s  character. — 5.  Accession  of 
Adrian.  His  peaceful  policy.  General  administration  of  the  goyemmenU  His  visit  to  the 
provinces. — 6.  Revolt  of  the  Jews.  Results  of  the  Jewish  war.  Defences  in  Britain.  [Solway 
Frith.  River  Tyne.]— 7.  Doubtful  estimate  of  Adrian's  character  and  reign.  His  nilii^ 
passions.— S.  Accession  of  Titus  Antoni'  nds.— 9.  His  character,  and  the  character  at  hit 
reign.— 10.  Marcus  Auri'  lius  Antoni'  nus.  V^rus  associated  with  him.— 11.  War  with  the 
Parthians.  With  the  Germaus.  Remarlcable  deliverance  of  the  Roman  army. — 13.  Charact^ 
of  the  five  preceding  reigns.  The  evils  to  which  an  arbitrary  government  Is  liable.  Illustrated 
in  the  annals  of  the  Roman  emptors.— 13.  Accesnon  of  Com'  modus.  Bc^nnii:^  of  his  gov*> 
emment.— 14.  The  incident  which  decided  his  fluctuating  character.  His  subsequent  wiclced* 
uess. — 15.  His  debaucheries  and  cruelties.  His  death. — 16.  The  brief  reign  of  Pkrtinax.— 17. 
Disposal  of  the  empire  to  Did'  ius  Julia'  nus.— 18.  Dangerous  position  of  the  new  ralw. — 19. 
Bis  competitors.  [Dalraatia.]  Successes  of  Skptim'  ius  Sivk'  rub,  and  death  of  JuliAnoi, 
—SO.  Dissimulation  of  Sev^rus.  He  defeats  Niger  at  Issus  in  Asia.  His  continued  duplicity. 
Overthrow  and  death  of  Albinus.  [Lyons.]— 31.  Subsequent  reign  of  Sev6nis.  His  last  IUne» 
and  <loath.  [Yorli.]— 33.  Caracal'  la  and  G^ta.  Death  of  the  latter.  Character,  reign,  and 
deatli  of  Caracal'  la.  Brief  reign  of  Maori'  nus.- 33.  Accession  of  Elaoaba'  lus.— 34.  Hia 
duurac^  and  follies.  Circumstances  of  his  death.— 35.  Alexandkr  Sevr'  rus.  His  attompta 
U  reform  abuses.    Character  of  his  administration.    His  death.    His  suooeBsor. 

1.  Domitian  was  succeeded  by  Nerva,  who  was  a  native  of  Um' 
bna.'  but  whose  family  orignally  came  from  Crete.  He  was  the 
first  Koman  emperor  of  foreign  extraction,  and  was  choaeo 
by  the  senate  on  account  of  his  virtues.  His  mild  and 
equitable  administration  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  sanguinary 
rule  of  Domitian;  but  his  excessive  lenity,  which  was  his  greatest 
fault,  encouraged  the  profligate  to  persevere  in  their  accustomed 

1.  Um'bria  was  a  country  of  Italy  east  of  Etriiria  and  north  of  the  Sabine  tenitoiy 
The  nne^ent  l/m'  brians  were  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  numeroua  nations  <Mr  Italy,    (j 
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peculations  At  length  the  excesses  of  his  own  guards  eonyiuoecl 
him  that  the  government  of  the  empire  required  greater  energy  than 
he  possessed,  and  he  therefore  wisely  adopted  the  excellent  Trajan 
as  his  successor,  and  made  him  his  associate  in  the  sovereignty. 
Nerva  soon  after  died,  (A.  D.  98,)  in  the  seirenty-second  year  of  his 
age,  haying  reigned  hut  little  more  than  sixtijen  months. 

2  Trajan,  who  was  by  birth  a  Spaniard,  proved  to  be  one  of 
Rome's  best  sovereigns ;  and  it  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  wai 
iqually  great  as  a  ruler,  a  general,  and  a  man.  After 
ke  had  made  a  thorough  leformation  of  abuses,  he  re- 
stored as  much  of  the  free  Roman  constitution  as  was  consistent 
with  a  monarchy,  and  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  oath  to  observe  the 
laws ;  yet  while  he  ruled  with  equity,  he  held  the  reins  of  power 
with  a  strong  and  steady  hand.  No  emperor  but  a  Trajan  could  have 
used  safely  the  remarkable  words  attributed  to  him,  when,  giving  a 
sword  to  the  prefect  of  the  Praetorian  guards,  he  said,  "  Take  this 
sword  and  use  it ;  if  I  have  merit,  for  me ;  if  otherwise,  against  me." 

3.-  In  his  wars,  Trajan,  commanding  in  person,  conquered  the 
Dacians,  after  which  he  passed  into  Asia,  subdued  Armenia,  took 
Seleucia  and  Ctes'iphon,*  the  latter  the  capital  of  the  Parthian 
kingdom,  and  sailing  down  the  Tigris  displayed  the  Roman  standards 
for  the  first  time  on  the  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  whence  he  passed 
into  the  Arabian  peninsula,  a  great  part  of  which  he  annexed  to  the 
Roman  empire.  But  while  he  was  thus  passing  from  kingdom  to 
kingdom,  emulating  the  glory  of  Alexander,  and  dreaming  of  new 
conquests,  he  was  seized  with  a  lingering  illness,  of  which  he  died 
in  Cilicia,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign.  (A.  D.  117.)  Hia 
ashes  were  conveyed  to  Rome  in  a  golden  urn,  and  deposited  under 
the  famous  column  which  he  had  erected  to  commemorate  his  Dacian 
victories.*^ 

L  Ctes'  ipkon,  was  a  city  of  Parthia,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  and  three 
iUtes  distant  from  Sele^icia. 

a.  Trajaifs  column,  which  is  still  standing,  is  the  most  beautifUl  mausoleum  ever  erected  to 
departed  greatness.  Its  height,  not  including  the  base,  which  is  now  corerod  with  rubbish,  is 
one  hundred  and  flfieen  feet  ten  inches;  and  the  entire  column  is  composed  of  twenty-four 
freat  blocks  of  marble,  so  curiously  cemented  as  to  seem  one  entire  stone.  It  is  ascended  on 
^e  Inside  by  one  hundred  and  eighty-flve  win  ling  steps.  The  noblest  ornament  of  this  pillar  was 
a  bronze  statue  of  Trajan,  twenty-flve  feet  in  height,  representing  him  in  a  coat  of  arms,  holdinil 
fai  the  left  band  a  sceptre,  and  in  the  right  a  holl.'>w  globe  of  gold,  in  which.  It  has  been  asserif 
ed,  the  ashes  of  the  emperor  were  deposited.  Tlie  column  is  now  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
8t.  Peter,  which  Sixtus  \.  had  the  bad  taste  to  substitute  In  place  of  that  of  Trajan.  On  tht 
•xtemid  face  of  the  column  is  a  series  of  bas-reliefs,  running  in  a  spiral  course  up  the  staal^ 
tt^rcscnting  Tr^Jan^s  victories,  and  containing  two  thousand  five  hundred  human  flgnrea. 
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4.  The  character  of  Trajan,  otherwise  just  aud  amiablo,  is  stained 
by  the  approval  which  he  gave  to  the  persecuticn  of  Christians  in 
the  eastern  provinces  of  the  empire ;  for  although  he  did  not  directly 
promote  that  persecution,  he  did  little  to  check  its  progress,  and  al 
lowed  the  enemies  of  the  Christians  to  triumph  over  them.  Stdl, 
the  goodness  of  his  character  was  long  proverbial,  inasmuch  as,  in 
later  times,  the  senate,  in  felicitating  the  accession  of  a  new  emper^ir 
were  accustomed  to  wish  that  he  might  surpass  the  prosperity  of 
Augustus  and  the  virtue  of  Trajan. 

5.  Whether  Trajan,  in  his  last  moments,  adopted  his  relativt 
Adrian  as  his  successor,  or  whether  the  will  attributed  to  him  was 
forged  by  the  empress  Plotina,  is  a  doubtful  point  in  history ;  bul 

Adrian  succeeded  to  the  throne  with  the  unanimous  dec- 
laration of  the  Asiatic  armies  in  his  favor,  whose  choice 
was  immediately  ratified  by  the  senate  and  people.  His  first  care 
was  t<)  make  peace  with  the  surrounding  nations ;  and  in  order  to 
preserve  it  he  at  once  abandoned  all  the  conquests  made  by  his  pre- 
decessor, except  that  of  Dacia,  and  bounded  the  eastern  provinces 
by  the  river  Euphrates.  He  diminished  the  military  establisnments, 
lowered  the  taxes,  reformed  the  laws,  and  encouraged  literature.  He 
also  passed  thirteen  years  in  visiting  all  the  pruvinces  of  the  empire 
inspecting  the  administration  of  government,  repressing  abuses,  and 
erecting  and  repairing  public  edifices. 

6.  During  his  reign  occurred  another  war  with  the  Jews,  who,  in 
censed  at  the  introduction  of  Roman  idolatry  into  Jerusalem,  were 
excited  to  revolt  by  an  impostor  who  called  himself  BarCochab,  (the 
son  of  a  staTj)  and  who  pretended  to  be  the  expected  Messiah.  Two 
hundred  thousand  devoted  followers  soon  flocked  to  the  Jewish  stand- 
ard, and  for  a  time  gained  important  advantages ;  but  Scveras,  after- 
wards emperor,  being  sent  against  them,  in  a  sanguinary  war  of  three 
years'  duration  he  accomplished  the  almost  total  destructicn  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation.  More  than  five  hundred  thousand  of  the  misguided  Jews 
ere  estimated  to  have  fallen  by  the  sword  during  this  period ;  and 
those  wh  J  survived  were  **  scattered  abroad  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth." — In  Britain,  Adrian  repaired  the  frontier  fortresses  of  Agric'- 
ola  as  a  bulwark  against  the  Caledonians,  and  erected  a  second  wall, 
from  the  Solway  Frith*  to  the  Tyne,'  remains  of  which  are  still  visible 

I.  Soiwmi^  FrL^  the  north-eastern  arm  of  iie  Irish  sea,  divides  England  fycm  S<u>UaDdi 
(Map  Ho  XVi.) 
9.  The  7>n«,  an  important  river  in  the  north  of  England,  enters  the  sea  on  tl  e  <  aatera  eo«^ 
um  •o.uhem  extremity  of  Northumberland  couutj.    {Map  No.  XVL) 
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7.  Although  the  general  tenor  of  the  reign  of  Adrian  deserved 
praise  for  its  iquitj  and  moderation,  yet  his  charaoter  had  some 
dark  stains  upon  it ;  and  the  Komans  of  a  later  age  doubted  whether 
he  should  be  reckoned  among  the  good  or  the  bad  prince&  He  al- 
lowed a  severe  persecution  of  the  Jews  and  Christians;  he  was 
jealous,  suspicious,  superstitious,  and  revengeful;  and  although  iii 
general  he  was  a  just  and  able  ruler,  he  was  at  times  an  unrelenting 
and  cruel  tyrant.  His  ruling  passions  were  curiosity  and  vanity ; 
«ni  as  they  were  attracted  by  different  objects,  his  character  as 
sumed  the  most  opposite  phases. 

8.  Adrian,  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  (A.  D.  138,)  adopted 
for  his  successor,  Titus  Antoninus,  sumamed  Pius,  on  iv.  titus 
condition  that  the  latter  should  associate  with  him,  in  antoni'  nus. 
the  empire,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  the  youthful  Verus.  Antoninus, 
immediately  after  his  accession,  gave  one  of  his  daughters  in  mar< 
riage  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  afterwards  called  Marcus  Aurelius  Anto- 
ninus ;  but  while  he  associated  the  worthy  Aurelius  in  the  labors  of 
government,  he  showed  no  regard  for  the  profligate  Verus. 

9.  During  twenty- two  years  Antoninus  governed  the  Roman  world 
with  wisdom  and  virtue,  exhibiting  in  his  public  life  a  love  of  re- 
ligion, peace  and  justice;  and  in  his  private  character  goodness, 
amiability,  and  a  cheerful  serenity  of  temper,  without  affectation  or 
vanity.  His  regard  for  the  future  welfare  of  Rome  is  manifest  in 
the  favor  which  he  constantly  showed  to  the  virtuous  Aurelius :  the 
latter,  in  return,  revered  the  character  of  his  benefactor,  loved  him 
as  a  parent,  obeyed  him  as  a  sovereign,  and,  after  his  death,  regulated 
his  own  administration  by  the  example  and  maxims  of  his  predecessor. 

10.  On  the  death  of  Antoninus,  (A.  D.  161,)  the  senate,  distrust^ 
ing  Verus  on  account  of  his  vices,  conferred  the  sever-    ^  „  „„„„ 
eignty  upon  Marcus  Aurelius  alone ;  but  the  latter  im-    aurelius 
mediately  took  Verus  as  his  colleague,  and  gave  him  hie  antoni  nub. 
danghter  in  marriage ;  and  notwithstanding  the  great  dissimili^ritj 
in  the  characters  of  the  two   emperors,  they  reigned  jointly  ten 
years,  until  the  death  of  Verus,  (A.  D.  171,)  without  any  disagree 
ment ,  for  Verus,  destitute  of  ambition,  was  content  to  leave  the 
weightier  affairs  of  government  to  his  associate. 

11.  Although  Aurelius  detested  war  as  the  disgrace  of  humanity 
and  its  scourge,  yet  his  roign  was  less  peaceful  than  that  of  his  pro 
deccssor;  for  the  Parthians  overran  Syria;  but  tJiey  were  eventually 
repulsed,  and  8om€  of  their  own  cities  captured.     During  five  years 
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Anrelius,  in  person,  conducted  a  war  against  the  German  tribes, 
without  once  returning  to  Rome.  During  the  German  war  occurred 
that  remarkable  deliverance  of  the  emperor  and  his  army  from 
dangei ,  which  has  been  related  both  by  pagan  and  Christian  writers. 
It  is  said  that  the  Komans,  drawn  into  a  narrow  defile,  where  they 
could  neither  fight  wor  retreat,  were  on  the  point  of  perishing  by 
thirst,  when  a  violent  thunder-storm  burst  upon  both  armies,  and 
(he  lightning  fired  the  tents  of  the  barbarians  and  broke  up  their 
^m|>  while  the  rain  relieved  the  pressing  wants  of  the  Romans. 
Man}  ancient  fathers  of  the  Church  ascribed  the  seasonable  shower 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Christian  soldiers  then  serving  in  the  imperial 
army ;  and  we  are  told  by  Eus^bius  that  the  emperor  immediately 
gave  to  their  division  the  title  of  the  "  Thundering  Legion,"  and 
henceforth  relaxed  his  severity  towards  the  Christians,  whose  perse- 
3ution  he  had  before  tolerated. 

12.  The  reigns  of  Nerva,  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  the  two  Atonines, 
comprised  a  happy  period  in  the  annals  of  the  Roman  empire 
These  monarchs  observed  the  laws,  and  the  ancient  forms  of  civil 
administration,  and  probably  allowed  the  Roman  people  all  the  free- 
dom they  were  capable  of  enjoying.  But  under  an  arbitrary  gov- 
ernment there  is  no  guarantee  for  the  continuance  of  a  wise  and 
equitable  administration ;  for  the  next  monarch  may  be  a  profligate 
sensualist,  an  imbecile  dotard,  or  a  jealous  tyrant;  and  he  may 
tbuse,  to  the  destruction  of  his  subjects,  that  absolute  power  which 
others  had  exerted  for  their  welfare.  The  uncertain  tenure  by  which 
the  people  held  their  lives  and  liberties  under  despotic  rule,  is  fully 
illustrated  in  the  dark  pictures  of  t3Tanny  which  the  annals  of  the 
Roman  emperors  exhibit.  The  golden  age  of  Trajan  and  the  An- 
tonines  had  been  preceded  by  an  age  of  iron ;  and  it  was  followed 
by  a  period  of  gloom,  of  whose  public  wretchedness,  the  shortness, 
ind  violent  termination,  of  most  of  the  imperial  reigns,  is  sufficient  proof. 

13.  Com' modus,  the  unworthy  son  of  Aurelius,  succeeded  to  the 
▼L  COM.'-    throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  (A.  B.  180,)  amidst 

MODUS,  the  acclamations  of  the  senate  and  the  armies.  Duting 
three  years,  while  he  retained  his  father's  counsellors  around  him,  he 
ruled  with  equity  and  moderation ;  but  the  weakness  of  his  mind 
and  the  timidity  of  his  disposition,  together  with  his  natural  indo 
lencc,  rendered  him  the  slave  of  base  attendants ;  and  sensual  indul- 
gence and  crime,  which  others  had  taught  him,  finally  degtsnerated 
into  a  habit,  anl  became  th3  ruling  passions  of  his  soul. 
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14.  A  filial  incident  decided  his  fluctuating  v*haractcr,  and  sad* 
denlj  developed  his  dormant  cruelty  and  thirst  for  blood.  In  an 
attempt  to  assassinate  him,  the  assailant,  aiming  a  blow  at  him  with 
a  dagger,  exclaimed,  "  the  senate  sends  you  this.''  The  menace  pre- 
vented the  deed ;  but  the  words  sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of  Com'- 
modus,  and  kindled  the  utmost  fury  of  his  nature.  It  was  found 
that  tbi  jonspirators  were  men  of  senatorial  rank,  who  had  been  in 
iUgated  by  the  emperor's  own  sister.  Suspicion  and  distrust,  feat 
ftnd  hatred,  were  henceforth  indulged  by  the  emperor  towards  the 
whole  body  of  senators :  spies  and  informers  were  encouraged ; 
neither  virtue  nor  station  afforded  any  security ;  and  when  Com'- 
modus  had  once  tasted  human  blood,  he  became  incapable  of  pity  or 
remorse.  He  sacrificed  a  long  list  of  consular  senators  to  his  wanton 
suspicion,  and  took  especial  delight  in  hunting  out  and  exterminating 
all  who  had  been  connected  with  the  family  of  the  Antonines. 

.15.  The  debaucheries  of  Com' modus  exceeded,  in  extravagance 
and  iniquity,  those  of  any  previous  Roman  emperor.  He  was 
averse  to  every  rational  and  liberal  pursuit,  and  all  his  sports  were 
mingled  with  cruelty.  He  cultivated  his  physical,  to  the  neglect  of 
his  mental  powers ;  and  in  shooting  with  the  bow  and  throwing  the 
javelin,  Rome  had  not  his  superior.  Delighting  in  exhibiting  to  the 
people  his  superior  skill  in  archery,  he  at  one  time  caused  a  hundred 
lions  to  be  let  loose  in  the  amphitheatre ;  and  as  they  ran  raging 
around  the  arena,  they  successively  fell  by  a  hundred  arrows  from 
the  royal  hand.  He  fought  in  the  circus  as  a  common  gladiator,  and, 
always  victorious,  often  wantonly  slew  his  antagonists,  who  were  less 
completely  armed  than  himself.  This  monster  of  folly  and  wicked- 
ness was  finally  slain,  (A.  D.  193,)  partly  by  poisoning  and  partly  by 
■trangling,  at  the  instigation  of  his  favorite  concubine  Marcia,  who 
ttocidentally  learned  that  her  own  death,  and  that  of  several  officers 
of  the  palace,  had  been  resolved  upon  by  the  tyrant 

16.  On  the  death  of  Com'  modus  the  throne  was  offered  to  Per  ti- 
fiaz,  a  senator  of  consular  rank  and  strict  integrity,  who  yu^  ^^  n- 
accepted  the  office  with  extreme  reluctance,  fully  aware  ^*^« 
of  the  dangers  which  he  incurred,  and  the  great  weight  of  responsi- 
bility thrown  upon  him.  The  virtues  of  Per'  tinax  secured  to  him 
the  love  of  the  senate  and  the  people ;  but  his  zeal  to  correct  abuses 
provoked  the  anger  of  the  turbulent  Praetorian  soldiery^  who  pre- 
ferred the  favor  of  a  tyrant  to  the  stern  equality  of  the  laws ;  and 
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afWr  a  reigu  of  three  months,  Per'  tinax  was  slain  in  the  imperial 
palace  by  the  same  guards  who  had  placed  him  on  the  throne. 

17.  Amidst  the  wild  disorder  that  attended  the  violent  death  of 
tlie  emperor,  the  Praetorian  gaards  proclaimed  that  they  would  dis 
pose  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Koman  world  to  the  highest  bidder  ^ 
and  while  the  body  of  Per'  tinax  remained  unburied  in  the  street* 

Tin.  did'  179  of  B.ome,  the  prize  of  the  empire  was  purchased  by  a 
JULIA'  NU8    yain  and  wealthy  old  senator,  Did'  ius  Julianas,  who, 

epairing  to  ihe  Pr9etk)rian  camp,  outbid  all  competitors,  and  actually 
paid  to  each  of  the  soldiers,  ten  thousand  in  number,  more  than  two 
hundred  pounds  sterling,  or  nearly  nine  millions  of  dollars  in  all. 

1 8.  The  obsequious  senate,  overawed  by  the  soldiery,  ratified  the 
unworthy  negotiation ;  but  the  Praetorians  themselves  were  ashamed 
of  the  prince  whom  their  avarice  had  persuaded  them  to  accept ;  the 
citizens  looked  upon  his  elevation  with  horror,  as  a  lasting  insult  to 
the  Koman  name ;  and  the  armies  in  the  provinces  were  unanimous 
m  refusing  allegiance  to  the  new  ruler,  while  the  emperor,  trembling 
with  the  dangers  of  his  position,  found  himself,  although  on  the 
throne  of  the  world,  scorned  and  despised,  without  a  friend,  and 
even  without  an  adherent. 

19.  Three  competitors  soon  appeared  to  contest  the  throne  with 
Julianus, — Clodius  Albinus,  who  commanded  in  Britain, — Pescen'- 

is:,  skptim'-  nius  Niger  in  Syria, — and  Septim'ius  Sev6rus  in  Dal- 
1U8  SEVBRUB.  mdtia*  and  Pannonia.  The  latter,  by  his  nearness  to 
Bome,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  marches  gained  the  advance  of  his 
rivals,  and  was  hailed  emperor  by  the  people  :  the  faithless  Praeto- 
rians submitted  without  a  blow,  and  were  disbanded ;  and  the  senatie 
pronounced  a  sentence  of  deposition  and  death  against  the  terror 
stricken  Julianus,  whose  anxious  and  precarious  reign  of  sixty-fivo 
days  was  terminated  by  the  hands  of  the  common  executioner. 

20.  "While  Severus,  employing  the  most  subtle  craft  and  dissima 
'ation,  was  flattering  Albinus  in  Britain  with  the  hope  of  being  asso- 

iated  with  him  in  the  empire,  he  rapidly  passed  into  Asia,  and  after 
several  engagements  with  the  forces  of  Niger  completely  defeated 
them  on  the  plains  of  Issus,  where  Alexander  and  Darius  had  long 
before  contended  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  world.     Such  was  the 

I.  £)a/iRAf to,  anciently  a  part  ef  lllyr'icam,  and  now  the  most  soathem  provlnoe  €i  tbc 
Aiistiian  empire,  comprises  a  long  ami  narrow  territory  on  the  eastern  Siiore  of  the  AJrict'  !«■ 
After  the  division  or  the  Roman  pr«>vinces  under  Con'stantine  and  Theodvsiiia,  Dalm&tii  IM 
»me  oiie  of  the  most  importaQt  part?  of  'ho  empire. 
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duplicitj  of  Soverus,  that  even  in  the  letter  in  wliieli  ho  announced 
the  T'.ctory  to  Albinus,  he  addressed  the  latter  with  the  most  friendly 
salutations^  and  expressed  the  strongest  regard  for  his  welfare,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  intrusted  the  messengers  charged  with  the  letter 
to  desire  a  private  audience,  and  to  plunge  their  dagger  to  the  heart 
of  hi8  rival.  It  was  only  when  the  infamous  plot  was  detected  that 
A.lbiuus  awoke  to  the  reality  of  his  situation,  and  began  to  mak^ 
vigorous  preparations  for  open  war.  This  second  contest  for  empiie 
was  decided  against  Albinus  in  a  most  desperate  battle  near  LyouH,* 
In  Gaul,  (A.  D,  197,)  where  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Komanf 
are  said  to  have  fought  on  each  side.  Albinus  was  overtaken  in 
flight,  and  slain ;  and  many  senators  and  eminent  provincials  suT 
fored  death  for  the  attachment  which  they  had  shown  to  his  cause. 

2i.  After  Severus  had  obtained  undisputed  possession  of  the  cm 
pirc,  he  governed  with  mildness :  considering  the  Koman  world  ai 
his  property,  he  bestowed  his  care  on  the  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  80  valuable  an  acquisition,  and  after  a  reign  of  eighteen 
years  he  could  boast,  with  a  just  pride,  that  he  received  the  empire 
oppressed  with  foreign  and  domestic  wars,  and  left  it  established  in 
profound,  universal,  and  honorable  peace.  In  his  last  illness,  Severufl 
deeply  felt  and  acknowledged  the  littleness  of  human  greatness.  Bom 
in  an  African  town,  fortune  and  merit  had  elevated  him  from  an 
humble  station  to  the  first  place  among  mankind ;  and  now,  satiated 
with  power,  and  oppressed  with  age  and  infirmities,  all  his  pros- 
pects in  life  were  closed.  "  He  had  been  all  things,"  he  said,  "  ana 
all  was  of  little  value."  Calling  for  the  urn  in  which  his  ashes  were 
to  be  inclosed,  he  thus  moralized  on  his  deqaying  greatness.  '^  Little 
urn,  thou  shalt  soon  hold  all  that  will  remain  of  him  whom  the 
world  could  not  contain."  He  died  at  York,*  in  Britain,  (A.  D.  211,) 
having  been  called  into  that  country  to  repress  an  insurrection  af  the 
iyalcdoniaus. 

L  Liftmsy  called  by  the  Romans  Lugdunum^  is  situated  af  *tae  confluence  of  the  xlTeit 
fihone  and  Saone.  Hie  Roman  town  was  at  the  foot  of  a  bill  ou  the  western  bank  of  'Jcm 
Rhc^e.  Ceesar  conquered  the  placv  fW>m  the  Gauls:  AiigustiM  made  it  'the  capital  of  a  prov* 
Ince ;  and,  be'jig  enlarged  by  succeeding  emperors,  it  became  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  tht 
Roman  worid.  It  is  now  the  principal  manufacturing  town  of  Fmnoe,  containing  a  populattoa 
of  about  two  hundred  thousand  Inhabitants.    {Map  No.  XIII  ) 

2.  York^  called  bv  the  Romans  Kbor'acum^  is  situated  on  t.he  river  Ouse,  one  hundred  and 
•ereLty  miles  N.  N.  west  firom  I^udon.  It  was  the  capita)  (»f  the  Roman  province,  and  aext 
to  London^  the  most  important  city  in  the  island.  Jt  was  stvceesively  the  jresidenne  of  Adiiaa, 
^v^nis,  G^ta  and  Caracal'  la,  Constan'  tins  Chlurus,  Gun'  stantine  the  Great,  tee  The  modoni 
dty  can  stUl  ah«w  many  vestiges  of  Roman  power  and  magnlfloeno^  Ckmatat  Uiu  CMfrn% 
the  lather  of  Ooa  stantine  the  Great,  died  here.    (Map  No.  XVL) 
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22    Sev^Tas  liad  left  the  empire  to  his  two  sons  Caracal' la  andf 
X  OABA-     Oeta,  but  the  former,  whose  misconduct  had  imbittered 
ciL'  LA.     tijg  last  days  of  his  father,  soon  after  his  accession  slew 
his  brother  in  his  mother^s  arms.     His  character  resembled  that  of 
Com' modus  in  cruelty,  bat  his  extortions  were  carried  to  a  far 
greater  extent.     Afier  the  Roman  world  had  endured  his  tyranny 
nearly  six  years,  he  was  assassinated  while  in  Syria,  at  the  instigv- 
zf.  xACRi'-  tion  of  Macrinus,  the  captain  of  the  guards,  (A.  D.  217,) 
''V8-        who  succeeded  to  the  throne ;  but  after  a  reign  of  four- 
teen mcH^ths,  Macrinus  lost  his  life  in  the  struggle  to  retain  hii 
pcsror. 

23.  Bassidnus,  a  youth  of  fourteen,  and  a  cousin  of  Caracal'  la, 
had  been  consecrated,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Syrian  worship, 
to  the  ministry  of  high-priest  of  the  sun ;  and  it  was  a  rebellion  of 
the  Eastern  troops  in  his  favor  that  had  overthrown  the  power  of 
Macrinus.  Although  these  events  occurred  in  distant  Syria,  yet  the 
Roman  senate  and  the  whole  Roman  world  received  with  servile 

XII.  ELAGA-  submission  the  emperors  whom  the  army  successively 
ba'  lus.  offered  them.  As  priest  of  the  sun  Bassidnus  adopted 
the  title  of  Elagabalus,^  and  on  his  arrival  at  Rome  established 
there  the  Syrian  worship,  and  compelled  the  grandest  personages  of 
the  State  and  the  army  to  officiate  in  the  temple  dedicated  to  the 
Syrian  god. 

24.  The  follies,  gross  licentiousness,  boundless  prodigality,  and 
cruelty  of  this  pagan  priest  and  emperor,  soon  disgusted  even  the 
licentious  soldiery,  the  only  support  of  his  throne.  He  established 
a  senate  of  women,  the  subject  of  whose  deliberations  were  dress 
and  etiquette ;  he  even  copied  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  female 
sex,  and  styling  himself  empress,  publicly  invested  one  of  his  officeri 
with  the  title  of  husband.  His  grandmother  Mod'  sa,  foreseeing  that 
the  Roman  world  would  not  long  endure  the  yoke  of  so  oontcmptiblo 
ft  monster,  artfully  persuaded  him,  in  a  favorable  moment  of  fond 
ness,  to  adopt  for  his  successor  his  cousin  Alexander  Severus ;  yet 
soon  after,  Elagabalus,  indignant  that  the  affections  of  the  army 
were  bestowed  upon  another,  meditated  the  destruction  of  Severas, 
but  was  himself  massacred  by  the  indignant  Praetorians,  who  dragged 
his  mutilated  corpse  through  the  city,  and  threw  it  into  the  Tiber, 
while  the  senate  publicly  branded  his  name  with  infamy.    (A.  D.  222.) 

t.  A  name  derlred  from  two  Syriai  words,  ela  a  god,  and  gi^ai  to  form  *  -•fgiyfying  iim 
lonuing,  cr  plastic  god,>-a  proper  toid  ereo  happy  epithet  for  tke  aun.— Gibbon,  L  63. 
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25.  At  tb/»  agi  of  teventeen  Alexander  Severus  was  raised  to  the 
tlu-one  by  the  Praatorian  guards.     He  proved  to  be  a  ^^  ^^. 
wise,  energetic,  and  virtuous  prince :  he  relieved  the    ander  sb- 
provinces  of  the  oppressive  taxes  imposed  by  his  prede-      ^^^^^^^ 
cessors,  and  restored  the  dignity,  freedom,  and  authority  of  tht 
senate;  but  his  attempted  reformation  of  the  military  order  served 
only  to  inflame  the  ills  it  was  meant  to  cure.     His  administration  of 
the  government  was  an  unavailing  struggle  against  the  corruptioni 
of  the  age ;  and  after  many  mutinies  of  his  troops  his  life  was  at 
length  sacrificed,  after  a  reign  of  fourteen  years,  to  the  fierce  discon- 
tents of  the  army,  whose  power  had  now  increased  to  a  height  ac 
dangerous  as  to  obliterate  the  faint  image  of  laws  and  liberty,  and 
introduce  the  sway  of  military  despotism.     Max'  imin,  the  instigatoi' 
of  the  revolt,  was  proclaimed  emperor. 


■  •  ♦  ■  ■ 


SECTION    III. 

BOKAM  HI8TORT  FROM  THB  ESTABLISHinCMT  OF  MILITARY  DKSP0TI8M,    AITRB  THB 

MURDER   OK  ALEXANDER   8EVE'  EUS,    A.   D.   235,   TO   THB   SUBVERSION   OF  THB 

WESTERN   EMPIRE   OF  THB   ROMANS,    A.  D.   476  =  241    TEARS. 

ANALYSIS.  1.  Earliest  account  of  the  Thraclan  Mai'  imin.— 2.  His  origin.  His  history 
down  to  the  death  of  Alexander  Ser^rus.  [The  Goths.  AUni.]— 3.  Max'  imin  proclaimed 
emiieror  by  the  army.  CJommencemeni.  of  his  reign. — 4.  Gor'  diam.  Pupik'  nub  and  Balbi- 
NU8.  Death  of  Max'  ImitL  The  Skcond  Gor'  dian.— 5.  German  and  Persian  wars. — 6.  Siipor, 
the  Persian  king.  Death  of  Gor'  dian,  and  accession  of  Philip  the  Am abia.n.-~7.  Insurrectious 
and  rebellions.  Dk'  cuts  proclaimed  emperor,  and  death  of  Philip.-  [Veruna.]--8.  War  with 
the  Goths,  and  death  of  D^cius.  Reign  of  Gallus  iEMiLiA'  nus.  Accession  of  Valb'  rian. — 
9.  Worthy  character  of  Valerian.  Ravages  of  the  barbarians.  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain. 
The  Piersiana.  [The  Franks.  Tbe  Aleman'ni.  Lombardy.] — 10.  Valerian  taken  priaonex. 
His  treatment.  Gallic  nvs. — 11.  Odenitus,  prince  of  Palmyra.  He  routs  the  Persians. 
jTalmyra.] — 12.  Numerous  competitors  for  the  throne. — 13.  Death  of  Galli^nua,  and  accessicit 
tf  Clavdius.  [Milan.] — 14.  Character,  reign,  and  death  of  Claudius.  [8ir'  mium.] — 15.  Quis 
TiLirs. — ifi,  Thi  reign  of  Aurk'  lian.  His  wars.  Zoiobia.  Character  of  Aur^Iian.  Hb 
ieatli.  [Tibiir.  Byzan'  tium.] — 17.  An  interregnum.  Election  of  Tacitus.  His  .He  an4 
ieath.  [Bos'poniB.}-*18.  Flo'riak.  The  reign,  and  death,  of  Probus.  [Sarmatia  ^  an'* 
dais.] — 19.  Reign  of  Ca'  rus.  His  character,  and  death.  Numb'  rian  and  Cari'nus. — ^20.  Su* 
perstit'.on,  and  retreat,  of  tue  Roman  army  in  Persia.  Character  of  Carinus,  and  death  of 
Numdriai].~2l.  CJRrlnus  marches  against  Diocletian.  His  death.  Dioclb'  tian  acknowledged 
emperor.    His  ti'eatment  of  the  vanquished. 

23.  Tlie  reign  of  Diocletian,  an  important  epoch.  [Copts  and  Abyssinians.] — J3.  Division 
of  the  imjieriHl  authority.— 24.  The  rule  of  Maxim' ian.  [Nioom^ia.]  Of  his  oolteagair 
OontUui'tlus.  0>untries  ruled  by  Diocletian,  and  his  colleague  Gal^rius.— 25.  Importaitf 
tf«nts  of  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  Hie  insurrection  in  Britain.— 2d.  Revolt  in  ^ypt  and 
BortherD  AIVi«!a.   [Busins  and  Oop'  tos.  The  Moors.;  -27.  The  war  witb  Persia.    [Avtioolb 
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KonlisUu.]— 3\  Pereecnt  3n  .>f  the  Cliristians.  Diocl^tian^s  edict  against  thiin.— 39.  Rrsulti^ 
and  effects  of  this  persecution. — 30.  Diocletian  and  Aloxini'  ian  lay  tlown  the  soeptrc,  and  retira 
to  private  life.  Galk'riiti  and  Const  an' tius  acknowledged  sovereigns.  Discord  and  con* 
ftision. — 31.  Death  of  Constan:  tins.  Con' stantink  proclaimed  emperor,  dix  competitors  roi 
the  throne.  Death  of  Gal6rius. — 32.  Conversion  6f  Con'  stantine,  and  triumph  of  Christianity. 
—33,  Most  important  events  in  the  reign  of  Con'  stantine.  The  choice  of  a  new  capital.— 34. 
Removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Byzan'  tium,  and  the  changes  that  followed.  Con'  stan 
tine  divides  the  empire  among  his  three  sons  and  two  nephews.  His  death. — 33.  Sixteen  yean 
of  Civil  wars.  Constan'  tius  II.  becomes  sole  emperor.  His  reign  of  twenty-four  years.  Hu 
laalli.  [The  Saxons.]— 36.  Julian  THK  Apostatk.  His  character.  Hostility  to  the  Christianih 
•»37.  His  efforts  against  Cliristianity.  The  result. — 30.  His  attempt  to  rebuild  Jerusalem. — 391 
Causes  of  the  suspeniiion  of  the  work. — 40.  Julian's  invasion  of  Persia.  His  death.— 31.  Tht 
rief  fbign  of  Jo'  vian. — 13.  Valicntin'  ian  elected  emi>eror.  Associates  his  brother  Va'  tx»M 
with  him.    Final  division  of  tlie  empire.    The  two  capitals.    Rome. 

43.  Barbarian  inroad:*,  {'icts  and  Scots.— 44.  Death  of  Valentin' ian,  and  westward  pro^ 
(frees  of  the  Huns.  The  Vis'  igoths  are  allowed  to  settle  in  Thrace. — 45.  The  Os'  trc^otlis  cross 
the  Danube  io  arms.  The  two  divisions  raise  the  standard  of  war.  Death  of  V^&luns. 
VAi'rianople.]— 4fi.  Cra'  tian  emperor  of  the  West.  Thkodo'  sius  emperor  of  the  East,  The 
Goths.  Many  of  them  settle  in  Ttirace,  Phrygia,  &c. — 47.  Death  of  Gratian.  Valknti.h'ian 
II.  His  death.  Tlieodusius  sole  emperor.  Death  of  Theodosias.  Division  of  the  empire  l)e- 
tween  Hono'  rius  and  Arca'  dius. — 48.  Civil  wars.  Au'  aric  thb  Goth  ravages  Greece,  and 
tiien  passes  into  Italy.  [Julian  Alps.]— 49.  Honbrius  is  relieved  by  Stil'  iclio.  [Aa'  ta  PolIen'> 
tia.]  Rome  saved  by  Stil'  icho. — 50.  Raven'  na  becomes  the  capital  of  Italy.  Deluge  of  bar 
barians.  [Raven' na.  Van' dais.  Su6vi.  Burgun' dians.]— .51.  Italy  delivered  by  Stil' icho. 
[Florence.] — 52.  Stil'  icho  put  to  death.  Massacre  of  tho  Goths,  and  revolt  of  the  Gothic 
soldiers.— 53.  Rome  besieged  by  Al'  aric  His  tenns  of  ransom.— 54.  The  terms  finally  agreed 
upon.  Rejected  by  Honorius.  [Tuscany.]  AI'  aric  returns  and  reduces  Rome. — ^55.  Pillage 
of  Rome.  Al'aric  abandons  Rome.  His  death  and  burial.— 56.  The  Goths  withdraw  ft-om 
Itiily.  The  Vis'  igoths  in  Spain  and  Gaul.  Saxons  establish  themselves  in  England.— 57.  The 
Van' dais  iu  Spain  and  Africa.  Valentin' ian  lU.  Conquksts  of  At'tila.  [Andalusia. 
ITie  Huns.  Chalons.  Venetian  Republic.]— 58.  Extinction  of  the  empire  of  the  Huns.  Situ- 
ation of  the  Roman  world  at  this  period.  Rome  pillaged  by  the  Van'dals,  A.  D.  455.-59 
Avi'TUs.  Majo'rian. — UO.  Sbvb' rus.  Van' dal  invasions.  Expedition  against  Carihage.— 6  i. 
Revolutionary  changes.  Demands  of  the  barbarians,  and  subvkrsion  of  thb  WasrEKN 
Emmrb.    [Her'uU.] 

1.  <  Thirty-two  years  before  the  murder  of  Alexander  Severus, 
the  emperor  Septim'  ius  Severus,  returning  from  his  Asiatic  expe 
dition,  halted  in  Thrace  to  celebrate  with  military  games  the  birth- 
day of  his  younger  son  Geta  Among  the  crowd  that  flocked  to 
behold  their  sovereign  was  a  young  barbarian  of  gigantic  stature, 
who  earnestly  solicited,  in  his  rude  dialect,  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  contend  for  the  prize  of  wrestling.     As  the  pride  ol 

I    If  ax'  imin 

'  discipline  would  have  been  disgraced  in  the  overthrow  of 
a  Boman  soldier  by  a  Thracian  peasant,  he  was  matched  with  the 
stoutest  followers  of  the  camp,  sixteen  of  whom  he  successively  laid 
on  the  ground.  His  victory  was  rewarded  by  some  trifling  gifts,  and 
a  permission  to  enlist  in*  the  troops.  The  next  day  Hi  Iiappy  bar- 
barian was  distinguished  above  a  crowd  of  recruits,  dancing  and  ex- 
ulting after  the  fashion  of  his  country.  As  soon  as  as  he  perceived 
that  he  had  attracted  the  emperor^s  notice,  he  ran  up  to  his  horsoi 
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■nd  followed  him  on  foot,  without  the  least  appearance  of  fatigue,  in 
a  long  and  rapid  career.  "  Thracian,"  said  Sev6rus,  with  astonish- 
ment, "  art  thou  disposed  to  wrestle  after  thy  race  ?"  "  Most  wil- 
lingly, sir,"  replied  the  unwearied  youth,  and  almost  in  a  breadth 
overthrew  seven  of  the  strongest  soldiers  in  the  army.  A  gold  collar 
was  the  piize  of  his  matchless  vigor  and  activity,  and  he  was  imme- 
diately appointed  to  serve  in  the  horse-guards,  who  always  attended 
on  the  person  of  the  sovereign.'* 

2,  Max'imin,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  Thracian,  was  de 
Been  led  from  a  mixed  race  of  barbarians, — ^his  father  being  a  Gotli,* 
tnd  his  mother  of  the  nation  of  the  Alani.'  Under  the  reign  of  the 
first  Seveius  and  his  son  Caracal'  la  he  held  the  rank  of  centurion ; 
hit  be  declined  to  serve  under  Macrinus  and  Elagabalus  On  the  ao- 
ocssion  of  Alexander  he  returned  to  court,  and  was  promoted  to  vari- 
ous military  offices  honorable  to  himself  and  useful  to  tlie  nation, 
but,  elated  by  the  applause  of  the  soldiers,  who  bestowed  on  him  the 
.uimes  of  Ajax  and  Hercules,  and  prompted  by  ambition,  he  con- 
spired against  his  benefactor,  and  excited  that  mutiny  in  which  the 
latter  lost  his  life. 

3.  Declarmg  himself  the  friend  and  advocate  of  the  military  order, 

1.  The  OotASf  ft  powerful  northern  nation,  who  acted  an  important  part  In  the  overthrow  of 
the  Roman  empire,  were  probably  a  Scythian  tribe,  and  came  originally  ftx>m  Asia,  whence 
they  passed  north  into  Scandin&via.  When  first  Imown  to  the  Romans,  a  large  division  of 
their  nation  lived  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Euxine.  About  the  middle  of  the  third 
eentury  of  our  era  they  crowed  the  Dniea'  ter,  and  devastated  D4cia  and  Tlirace.  The  emperor 
Mcius  lost  his  life  in  opposing  them ;  after  which  his  successor  Gal'  lus  induced  them  by 
money,  to  withtlmw  to  their  old  seats  on  the  Duies'  ter.  (See  p.  215.)  Soon  after  this  period 
the  Goths  appear  in  two  grand  divisions ; — the  Os'  trogoths,  or  Eastern  Goths,  passing  the 
Euxine  into  Asia  Minor,  and  ravaging  Byihin'  la ;— and  the  Vis'  igoths,  or  Western  Gotha» 
gradually  pressing  upon  the  Roman  provinces  along  the  Danube.  About  the  year  375,  the 
Huns,  coming  flx>m  itie  East,  fell  upon  the  Os'  trogoths,  and  drove  them  upon  the  Vis'  fgothfli 
who  were  then  livii^  north  of  the  Danube.  A  vast  multitude  of  the  latter  were  permitted  bj 
the  empefor  Vilens  to  settle  in  Moe'  sia,  and  on  the  waste  lands  of  Thrace ;  but  being  soon  after 
Joined  by  their  Eastern  brethren,  they  raised  the  standard  of  war,  carried  their  ravages  to  the  rety 
gates  of  Constantinople,  and  killed  V&Iens  in  battle.  (See  p.  5S28.)  It  was  Al'  aric,  king  of  tlia 
Vis'  igoths,  who  plundered  Rome  in  the  banning  of  the  fifth  century.  (See  p.  231.) '  The  Vls'  l 
fotbs  afl^)rwards  passed  into  Spain,  where  they  founded  a  dynasty  which  reigne<l  nearly  thiee 
MBtariea,  and  was  fiually  conquered  by  the  Moors,  A.  D.  711.  In  the  meantime  the  Os'  trogoths 
had  been  following  in  the  path  of  their  brethren,  and  in  the  year  493  their  great  king  Tbeod'  ork 
defeated  Odo&cer,  an  J  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  Italy.  (Soe  p.  339.)  The  Gothic  kiugdon< 
lasted  only  till  the  year  554,  when  it  was  overthrown  by  Nar'  aes,  the  general  of  Justin'  ian 
(See  p.  S41.)  From  this  period  the  Goths  no  longer  occupy  a  prominent  place  In  history, 
except  in  Spain. 

2.  The  Mdniy  likewise  a  Scythian  race,  when  first  known  occupied  the  country  between  tbi 
Volga  ami  the  Don.  Being  conquered,  eventiuilly,  by  the  Huns,  most  ot  the  Alan*  nn*^i&i 
with  their  oooquerora,  tod  proceeded  with  them  t3  invade  the  limits  of  tb*  Gothic  empira  of 
itatar. 

a.  (JlbboD,  i.  96. 
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Maz'ijuin  was  unanimously  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  applauding 
legions,  who,  now  composed  mostly  of  peasants  and  barbarians  of 
the  frontiers,  knowing  no  country  but  their  camp,  and  no  science  but 
thai  of  war,  and  discarding  the  authority  of  the  senate,  looked  upon 
themselves  as  the  sole  depositaries  of  powei;  as  they  were,  in  reality, 
the  real  masters  of  the  Roman  world.  Max'  imin  eommenoed  hif 
reign  b}'  a  sanguinary  butchery  of  the  friends  of  the  late  monarch ; 
but  his  avarice  and  cruelty  soon  provoked  a  civil  war,  and  raised  up 
against  him  several  competitors  for  the  throne. 

4.  At  first  the  aged  and  virtuous  Oor'  dian,  pro-consul  of  Africa, 

was  declared  sovereign  by  the  legions  in  that  part  of  the 
'  Roman  world,  but  he  persisted  in  refusing  the  dangerous 
honor  until  menaces  compelled  him  to  accept  the  imperial  title.     At 
Rome  the  news  of  his  election  was  received  with  universal  joy,  and 
confirmed  by  the  senate;  but  two  months  after  his  accession  he 
perished  in  a  struggle  with  the  Roman  governor  of  Mauritania,  who 
still  adhered  to  Max'  imin.     Two  senators  of  consular  dignity,  Pu- 
m  pupiE-    P^^^^Sj  (sometimes  called  Max'  imus)  and  Balbinus,  were 
Nus  AND     then  declared  emperors  by  the  senate ;  and  soon  after, 
BALBi  Nus.    jyjg^^'  imin,  while  on  his  march  from  Pannonia  to  Rome, 
was  slain  in  his  tent  by  his  own  guards.    (A.  D.  238.)     Only  a  few 
IV.  SECOND  <^^ys  later  both  Pupienus  and  Balbinus  were  slain  in 
gor'  dian.    a  mutiny  of  the  troops.     The  youthful  Gor'  dian,  grand- 
son of  the  former  Gor'  dian,  was  then  declared  emperor. 

5.  During  these  rapid  changes  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman 
world,  the  empire  was  involved  in  numerous  foreign  wars,  which 
gradually  wasted  its  strength  and  resources,  and  hastened  its  down 
fall.  On  the  north,  the  German  nations,  and  other  barbarian  tribes^ 
almost  constantly  harassed  the  frontier  provinces ;  while  in  the  east 
the  Persians,  after  overthrowing  the  Parthian  empire,  and  establish- 
ing the  second  or  later  Persian  empire  under  the  dynasty  of  tha 
Sasaan'  idije,  (A. .  B.  226,)  commenced  a  long  series  of  destructive 

ars  against  the  Romans,  with  the  constant  object  of  driving  the 
latter  from  Asia. 

6.  At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  the  second  Gor'  dian  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Roman  empire,  Sapor,  the  second  prince  of  the 
Sas'  sanid  dynasty,  was  driving  the  Romans  from  several  c  f  their 
Asiatic  provinces.  The  efforts  of  Gor'  dian,  who  went  in  peison  to 
protect  the  provinces  of  Syria,  were  partially  successful     but  while 
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the  youthfiil  conLjueror  was  pursuing  his  advantages,  he  was  sappiaDted 
in  the  affections  of  his  army  by  Philip  the  Arabian,  the    ^  philip 
prefec  j  or  commander  of  the  Praetorian  guards,  who  caused        thk 
his  monarch  and  benefactor  to  be  slain,  (A.  D.  244.)     ^»^^^^ 

7.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  generals  of  Philip  were  disposed 
to  imitate  the  example  of  their  master,  and  that  insurrections  and 
rebellions  wers  frequent  during  his  reign.  At  length  a  rebellion 
having  broken  out  in  Pannonia,  Decius  was  sent  to  sup- 

prtds  it,  when  he  himself  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 
the  fickle  troops,  and  compelled,  by  the  threat  of  instant  death,  to 
submit  to  their  dictation.     Philip  immediately  marched  against  De- 
cius,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  near  yer6na.'     (A.  D.  249.) 

8.  Several  monarchs  now  succeeded  each  other  in  rapid  succession. 
Decius  soon  fell  in  battle  with  the  Goths,  (A.  D.  251,)  large  num* 
bers  of  whom  during  his  reign  first  crossed  the  Danube,  and  deso- 
lated the  Roman  provinces  in  that  quarter.     Gal'  lus,  a    yn.  gal 
general  of  Decius,  being  raised  to  the  throne,  concluded        ^^ 

a  dishonorable  peace  with  the  barbarians,  and  renewed  a  violent  per- 
secution of  the  Christians,  which  had  been  commenced  by  Decius 
As  new  swarms  of  the  barba^'<vns  crossed  the  Danube,  the  pusillani 
mous  emperor  seemed  about  to  abandon  the  defence  of  yni.  ^mili 
the  monarchy,  when  ^milianus,  governor  of  Pann6nia      a'nus. 
and  Moe'  sia,  unexpectedly  attacked  the  enemy  and  drove  them  back 
into  their  own  territories.     His  troops,  elated  by  the  victory,  pro- 
slaimed  their  general  emperor  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  Gal'  lua 
was  soon  after  slain  by  his  own  soldiers.    In  three  months    u.  yalx- 
a  similar  fate  befel  -^milianus,  when  Valerian,  governor       *'-^N' 
of  Gaul,  then  about  sixty  years  of  age,  a  man  of  learning,  wisdom, 
and  virtue,  was  advanced  to  the  sovereignty,  not  by  the  clamors  cf 
the  army  only,  but  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Boman  world. 

9.  Valerian  possessed  abilities  that  might  have  rendered  his  admin 
Istration  happy  and  illustrious,  had  he  lived  'n  times  more  peaceful, 
and  more  favorable  for  the  display  and  appreciation  of  virtue ;  but 
his  reign  had  not  only  a  most  deplorable  end,  but  was  marked,  through- 
out, with  nothing  but  confusion  and  calamities.  At  this  time  the 
Goths,  who  had  already  formed  a  powerful  nation  on  the  lower  Dan- 

X.  VerSna^  a  large  and  flourishing  Roman  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  still  retains  its  ancient  nama 
It  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Adige,  sixty-four  miles  west  fh)m  Venice.  The  great  glory 
3f  Verdna  is  ite  amphitheatre,  one  of  the  noblest  exietiug  monuments  of  the  ancient  ttomanS) 
ud,  excepting  the  Colosseum  at  Rome,  the  largest  extant  edifice  of  its  clufts.  rt  is  supposed 
V»  have  been  capable  of  accommodating  twenty  thousand  spectators.     Mai  No.  X  VIl.) 
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uhe  and  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  ravaged  the  Roman  do 
minions  on  their  borders,  and  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  Greece, 
or  Achaia,  deslroyed  Ar'gos,  Corinth,  and  Athens,  by  fire  and  by 
the  sword :  the  Franks,*  who  had  formed  a  kingdom  on  the  lower 
Rhine,  begjm  to  be  formidable  :  the  Aleman'  ni'  broke  through  their 
boundaries,  and  advanced  into  the  plains  of  Lom'bardy':  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  Britain,  were  virtually  torp  away  from  the  empire,  and 
overned  by  independent  chiefs;  while  in  the  East,  the  Persians, 
under  their  monarch  Sdpor,  fell  like  a  mountain  torrent  upon  Syria 
and  Cappad6cia,  and  almost  effaced  the  Roman  power  from  Asia. 

10.  Valerian  in  person  led  the  Roman  army  against  the  Persians, 
but,  penetrating  beyond  the  Euphrates,  he  was  surrounded  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Sapor,  who  is  accused  of  treating  his  royal  captive  with 
wanton  and  unrelenting  cruelty, — using  him  as  a  stepping-stone  when 
he  mounted  on  horseback,  and  at  last  causing  him,  after  nine  years 
of  captivity,  to  be  flayed  alive,  and  his  akin  to  be  stuffed  in  the  form 

X.  GALLiii-    0^  *^®  living  emperor-^lyed  in  scarlet  in  mockery  of 
KU8.       .his  imperial  dignity,  and  preserved  as  a  trophy  in  a 
temple  of  Persia.     Gallienus,  the  unworthy  son  of  Valerian,  receiv- 
ing the  news  of  his  father's  captivity  with  secret  joy  and  open  in- 
difference, immediately  succeeded  to  the  throne.     (A.  D.  259.) 

1 1.  At  the  time  when  nearly  every  Roman  town  in  Asia  had  sub- 
mitted to  Sapor,  Odenatus,  prince  of  Palmyra/  who  was  attached 

1.  The  Franks,  or  **"  Freemen/*  were  n  confederation  of  the  rudest  of  the  Germanic  tribet, 
tnd  were  first  icuown  to  the  Romans  as  inhabiting  the  numerous  islets  formed  by  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhine ;  but  they  afterwards  crossed  into  Gaul,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  n.e  fifth  century, 
atider  their  leader  Clovis,  laid  the  foimdation  of  the  French  monarchy.    (See  also  p.  S55.) 

2.  The  Aleman'  nt,  or  ^  all  men,^**  that  is,  men  of  all  tribes,  were  also  a  («eniian  confederacy, 
dtuated  on  the  northern  borders  of  Switzerland.  They  were  finally  overthrown  by  Clovis,  aftei 
which  they  were  dispersed  over  Gaul,  Switzerland,  and  northern  Italy. 

3.  I^m'  bardy  embraced  most  of  the  great  plain  of  northern  Italy  watered  by  the  Po  and  it« 
ifibutar^es. 

4.  PaCmijra,  "The  ancient  " Tadmor  in  the  wilderness*' built  by  king  Boiomon,  (2.  Ciiron. 
Till.  4,)  was  situated  in  an  oasis  of  the  Syrian  desert,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  milc« 
north-east  fh>m  Damascus.  The  first  notice  we  have  of  it  in  Roman  history  is  at  the  com* 
menccment  of  the  wars  with  the  Farihians,  when  it  was  permitted  to  maintain  a  state  of  inde- 
pendence and  neutrality  between  the  contending  parties.  Ueing  on  the  caravan  route  trom  the 
eoast  of  Syria  to  the  regions  of  Meso]>ot&m)a,  Persia,  and  India,  it  was  long  the  principal  em<> 
porium  of  commerce  between  the  Elastem  and  Westeni  worlds— a  city  of  merchants  and  lao- 
tors,  whose  wealth  is  ^11  attested  by  the  number  and  magnificence  of  its  niins.  After  th« 
victories  of  Trajan  had  established  the  unquestionable  prepoiidenince  of  the  Roman  arms,  it 
became  ulliod  to  tlie  empire  as  a  free  State,  and  was  greatly  favored  by  Adrian  and  the  Ant(^ 
wmes,  durinc^  whose  reigns  it  attained  its  greatest  splendor.  Oden&tus  maintained  its  glory 
ind  for  his  defeat  of  the  Persians  the  Roman  senate  cunferrcd  on  him  the  title  of  AugustUB, 
«IM1  associated  him  )PvUh  Gai%6nii8  in  the  empire;  but  his  queen  and  successor,  tbe 
tenous  Zeu6bit,  broke  the  alliance  with  the  imbecile  Gallienus.  annexed  Egypt  Ur  btM*  <lo> 
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to  the  Bomau  interest,  deskous  at  least  to  secure  the  forUtfauoe  of 
the  conqueror,  sent  Sapor  a  magnificent  present  of  camels  and  mcr 
chandise,  accompanied  with  a  respectful,  but  not  servile,  epistle ;  but 
the  haughty  monarch  ordered  the  gifts  to  be  thrown  into  the  Euphri- 
to0,  and  returned  for  an  answer  that  if  Odenatus  hoped  to  mitigate 
his  punishments  he  must  prostrate  himself  before  the  throne  of 
Sapor  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back.     The  Palmyrean  prince 
reading  his  fate  in  the  an^j  message  of  Sapor,  resolved  to  meet  tli 
Piirsian  in  arms.     Hastily  collecting  a  little  army  from  the  villages 
of  Syria,  and  the  tents  of  the  desert,  he  fell  upon  and  routed  the 
Persian  host,  seized  the  camp,  the  women,  and  the  treasures  of  Sa- 
por, and  in  a  short  time  restored  to  the  Romans  most  of  the  prov 
inces  of  which  they  had  been  despoiled. 

12.  The  indolence  and  inconstancy  of  Gallienus  soon  raised  up  6 
no«t  of  competitors  for  the  throne,  generally  reckoned  thirty  in  ali. 
although  the  immbcr  of  actual  pretenders  did  not  exceed  nineteen. 
Among  these  was  Odenatus  the  Palmyrean,  to  whom  the  Koman 
senate  had  intrusted  the  command  of  the  Eastern  provinces,  aftei 
associating  him  with  Gallienus.  Of  all  these  competitors,  several 
of  whom  were  models  of  virtue,  two  only  were  of  noble  birth,  and 
not  one  enjoyed  a  life  of  peace,  or  died  a  natural  death.  As  one 
after  another  was  cut  off  by  the  arms  of  a  rival,  or  by  domestic 
treachery,  armies  and  provinces  were  involved  in  their  fall.  During 
the  deplorable  reigns  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus,  the  contentions  of 
the  imperial  rivals,  and  the  arms  of  barbarians,  brought  the  empire 
to  the  very  brink  of  ruin. 

1 3.  Gallienus,  after  a  reign  of  nine  years,  was  murdered  while  he 
was  besieging  one  of  his  rivals  in  Mediolanum ;'  (Milan, 

A.  'D.,268 ;)  but  before  his  death  he  had  appointed  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  Claudius,  a  general  of  great  reputation,  to  succeed  him, 
and  the  choice  was  confirmed  by  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  anr  y 
and  the  people. ' 

minions,  and  aasttmed  the  title  of  ^  Angtisto,  Queen  of  the  East.**  The  emperor  Aureliaa 
narclnid  against  the  ill-fated  Palmyra  with  an  Irresistible  force ;  the  walls  of  the  cily  ^^€rt 
■azad  to  the  ground;  and  the  seat  of  commerce,  of  arts,  and  of  Zenubia,  gradually  sunk  into 
•Ji  obscure  town,  a  trifling  fortress,  and,  at  length,  a  miserable  Arab  vilhige. 

1.  MfdtoUnum,  now  Milan,  wa<s  a  city  of  Uisalpine  Gaul,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west 
Arom  Venice,  situated  in  a  beautiful  plain  between  two  small  streams  the  Olona  and  Lambrsi 
which  unite  at  San  Angelo  and  form  a  northern  tributary  of  the  Po.  Medioianu'n  was  an 
nexed  to  the  Roman  dominions  by  Scipio  Nasica,  191  B.  C.  A  good  specimni  of  ancient  Ro 
man  arciiitecture  may  still  be  seen  at  M<lan,  being  a  range  of  sixteen  beaatiful  OorlnthiM 
•  »(umiia,  with  their  architrave,  before  tlie  diorch  at  San  Lorauto.    (Map  No.  VIIIJ 
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14   A  saocessiou  of  better  princes  now  restored  for  awhile  the  de 

ttjing  energies  of  the  empire.  Claudius  meiited  the  confidence 
which  had  been  placed  in  his  wisdom,  valor,  and  virtue;  and  hif 
early  death  was  a  great  misfortune  to  the  Eoman  world.  Aftci 
having  overthrown  and  nearly  destroyed  an  army  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  Goths  and  Van'  dais,  who  had  invaded  the  cm 
pire  by  the  way  of  the  Bos'  porus,  Claudius  was  %it  off  by  a  pesti 
ence  at  Sir'  niium/  as  he  was  making  preparations  to  march  against 
the  famous  Zeuobia,  the  ^^  Queen  of  the  East,"  and  the  widow  ani) 
successor  of  Odenatus. 

15>  Quintir  ius,  the  brother  of  Claudius,  was  proclaimed  emperoT 

XII.  QuiN-    hy  the  acclamations  of  the  troops ;  but  when  he  learned 

Til/  IU8.      that  the  great  army  of  the  Danube  had  invested  Aurelian 

with  imperial  power,  he  sunk  into  despair,  and  terminated  his  life 

after  a  reign  of  seventeen  days. 

16.  The  reign  of  Aurelian,  which  lasted  only  four  years  and  nine 
xiiL  AUliE-  months,  was  filled  with  memorable  achievements.  After 
LiAN.  a  bloody  conflict,  he  put  an  end,  by  treaty,  to  the  Gothic 
war  of  twenty  years^  duration;  he  chastised  and  drove  back  the 
Aleman'  ni,  who  had  traced  a  line  of  devastation  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Po  ;  he  recovered  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain ;  and  passing  into 
Asia  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  he  destroyed  the  proud  monarchy 
which  Zenobia  had  erected  there,  and  led  that  unfortunate,  but  heroic 
princess,  captive  to  Home.  Being  presented  with  an  elegant  villa 
at  Tibur,"  the  Syrian  queen  insensibly  sunk  into  a  Roman  matron 
and  her  daughters  married  into  the  noblest  families  of  the  empire. 
With  great  courage  and  superior  military  talents,  Aurelian  possessel 
many  private  virtues ;  but  their  influence  was  impaired  by  the  stern 
ness  and  severity  of  his  character.  He  fell  in  a  conspiracy  of  hia 
officers  near  Byzan'  tium,*  while  preparing  to  carry  on  a  war  with 
Persia.     (A.  D.  March,  275.) 

1.  Sir'  mium  was  an  important  city  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Pannunia,  on  the  northerv 
ide  of  the  river  Save.    lis  ruins  may  be  seen  near  the  town  of  JHitrovitz,  in  Austrian  Slavonia, 

2.  Tibur^  now  Tivoli^  (le6-vo-le)  was  situatetl  at  the  cascades  of  the  A'  nio,  now  the  Teve^ 
6ne,  eighteen  miles  north-eant  fi'ora  Rome.  Its  ancient  inhabitants  were  called  the  Tiburtint, 
The  declivities  in  the  vicinity  of  Tibur  were  anciently  uiters{)eraed  with  splendid  villas,  th« 
(avorite  residences  of  the  refined  and  luxurious  citizens  of  Rome,  among  which  may  be  mciw 
tioned  those  of  Sallust,  Miec^nas,  Tibul'  lus,  V&rus,  At'  ticus,  Cnssins,  Brutus,  &c.  Here  Virvil 
md  IJorace  elaborated  their  immortal  works.  Although  the  temples  an<l  theatres  of  ancieni 
llbur  have  crumbled  into  dust,  its  orchards,  iU  gardens,  and  its  cool  recesses,  still  bloom  and 
floorish  in  unfading  beauty.    (Map  No.  X.) 

3.  Byian'  tium,  now  Constantinople,  a  celebnited  city  of  Thrace  on  the  wostero  shore  ot  th« 
Thracian  Bos'  po'us-  is  supposed  to  hav*.*  been  founded  by  a  Drrian  colony  from  Attev'  ara,  led 
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17.  On  the  death  of  Aurelian,  a  generous  and  unlooked-for  du 
iuterestedness  was  exhibited  by  the  army,  which  modestly  referred 
the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  the  senate.  Tor  six  months  the 
senate  persisted  in  declining  an  honor  it  had  so  long  been  unaccus- 
tomed to  enjoy ;  and  during  this  period  the  Roman  world  remained 
without  a  sovereign,  without  a  usurper,  and  without  a  sedition  At 
Icnficth  the  senate  yielded  to  the  continual  request  of  the 

XIV.  lAl'ITUS. 

egions,  and  elected  to  the  imperial  dignity  Marcus 
Claudiufi  Tacitus,  a  wealthy  and  virtuous  senator,  who  had  already 
passed  his  seventy-fifth  year.  Ta«}itus,  after  enacting  some  wise 
laws,  and  restoring  to  the  senate  its  ancient  privileges,  proceeded  to 
join  the  army,  which  had  remained  assembled  on  the  Bos'porus*  for 
the  invasion  of  Persia ;  but  the  hardships  of  a  military  life,  and  the 
cares  of  government,  proved  too  much  for  his  constitution,  and  he 
died  in  Cappadocia,  after  a  reign  of  little  more  than  six  months. 
(A.  D.  Sept.,  275.) 

18.  Florian,  a  brother  of  Tacitus,  showed  himself  unworthy  to 
reign,  by  assuming  the  government  without  even  con-    ^y,  ,i^. 
suiting  the  senate.     His  own  soldiers  soon  after  put  him       "ak, 

to  death,  while  in  the  meantime  the  Syrian  army  proclaimed  their 
leader,  Probus,  emperor.  The  latter  proved  to  be  an  x^i.  pro' 
excellent  sovereign  and  a  great  general ;  and  in  the  wars  bus. 
which  he  carried  on  with  the  Franks,  Aleman'ni,  Sarmdtians,'  Goths, 
and  Van'  dais,*  he  gained  greater  advantages  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. In  the  several  battles  which  he  fought,  four  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  barbarians  fell :  and  seventy  cities  opened  their  gates  to 

by  Bytas  a  Thraclan  prince,  about  the  middle  of  tlie  fleventti  century  before  tbe  rhristian  ettw 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians  in  the  reign  of  Darius :  it  resisted  snccessAiIly  the  anns  ot 
lAiilip  of  Mac'  edon :  during  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  it  placed  itself  under  Roman  sway :  it  wai 
destroyed,  and  afterwards  rebuilt,  by  Septim'  ius  Sev^nis ;  and  in  the  year  328  A.  D ,  Ck>n'  stan* 
tine  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire.  On  the  subjugation  of  the  western  empire  bj 
the  barbarians,  A.  D.  47d,  It  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  eastern  empire.  II  was  takea 
by  the  crusaders  ii.  tbe  year  12t)4 ;  and  in  1453  it  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Turks^  when  i\m 
aat  remnant  of  the  Roman  empire  was  flually  suppressed.    (Map  No.  III.) 

1.  Tli3  Bos' porusy  (corrupted  by  modern  orthography  to  Bos'phorua,)  is  the  Ptrait  which 
connects  ibn  Kuxino  or  Black  Sen,  with  tbe  Propon'  tis  or  Sea  of  Marmura.  Tbe  length  of  thij 
remarkable  channelk  is  about  seveuteeen  miles,  with  a  width  varying  from  half  a  mile  to  two 
Biles.    (Jifaj»  No.  VU.) 

2.  Ancient  SarmAtia  extended  ftom  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Vis'  tula  to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  tlM 
Volga.  European  Sarm&tia  embraced  Poland,  Lithuania,  Prussia,  and  a  p&rt  of  llussiA. 
Asiatic  ctermAtia  comprised  the  country  between  the  Gaspiau  Sea  and  tlie  river  Pon. 

3.  The  Fan'  dais  were  a  people  of  Germany,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  Gothic  c*ififU!b 
fhey  formed  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  great  Slavonian  race ; — viz.,  Va.  -(iala,  Aa  Uw 
ind  Slavonians  proper.  The  Slavonian  language  is  the  stem  from  wbish  hafe  iaama  tha 
BufMiai!  PoUsb.  Bohemian,  4ux 
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him.  AfteT  be  had  secured  a  general  peace  by  his  victories,  be  em 
ployed  bis  armks  in  useful  public  works ;  but  the  soldiers  disdained 
fiucb  eraployment,  and  while  they  were  engaged  in  draining  a  marsh 
near  Sir  iiium,  in  the  hot  days  of  summer,  they  broke  out  into  a 
fiirious  mutiny,  and  in  their  sudden  rage  slew  their  emperor.  (A.  D. 
282.) 

19.  The   legions  next  raised   Carus,  prefect  of  the  Prastoriaa 
xni.       guarilb,  to  the  throne.     He  was  full  of  warlike  ambition 

oa'eub.      an^  the  desire  of  military  glory,  and  seems  to  have  held 
A  middle  rank  between  good  and  bad  princes.     He  signalized' the 
t>oginnii)g  of  his  reign  by  a  memorable  defeat  of  the  Sarmatians  in 
Illyr'  icum,  sixteen  thousand  of  whom  he  slew  in  battle.     He  then 
marched  against  Persia,  and  had  already  carried  his  victorious  arms 
beyond  the  Tigris,  when  he  was  killed  in  his  tent,  as  was 
NUMEKiAN    generally  believed  by  lightning.     (A.  D.  283.)     Nume- 
^^^        rian,  one  of  the  sons  of  Carus,  who  had  accompanied  his 
father  in  his  eastern  expedition,  and  Carinus  his  eldei 
brother,  who  had  been  left  to  govern  Rome,  ^ere  immediately  ac- 
knowledged emperors  by  the  troops. 

20.  On  the  death  of  Carus,  the  eastern  army,  superstitiously  re- 
garding places  or  persons  struck  by  lightning  as  singularly  devoted 
to  the  wrath  of  heaven,  refused  to  advance  any  farther ;  and  the  Per- 
sians beheld  with  wonder  the  unexpected  retreat  of  a  victorious 
army.t— While  Carinus  remained  at  Rome,  immersed  in  pleasures 
and  acting  the  part  of  a  second  Com'  modus,  the  virtuous  Numerian 
perished  by  assassination.  The  army  of  the  latter  then  chose  for 
bis  successor  Diocletian,  the  commander  of  the  domestic  body  guards 
of  the  late  emperor.     (A.  D,  Dec,  285.) 

21.  Carinus,  being  determined  to  dispute  the  succession,  marched 
with  a  large  army  against  Diocletian,  whom  he  was  on  the  point  of 
defeating  in  a  desperate  battle  on  the  plains  of  Margus,  a  small  city 
of  Moe'  sia,  when  he  was  slain  by  one  of  his  own  officers  in  revenge 
for  some  private  wrong.     The  army  of  Carinus  then  acknowledged 

XIX.  DiocLB-  Diocletian  as  emperor.     He  used  his  victory  with  mild- 
TiAN.       ness,  and,  contrary  to  the  common  practice,  respected 
Uie  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  late  adversaries,  and  even  continued  in 
their  stations  many  of  the  officers  of  Carinus. 

22.  The  reign  of  Diocletian  is  an  important  epoch  in  Roman 
historyi  as  it  was  one  of  long  duration  and  general  prosperity,  and  is 
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the  bcgiT.uiQg  of  the  division  of  the  Boman  world  into  the  Eaaton 
imd  Western  empire.  The  accession  of  Diocletian  also  marks  a  new 
chronological  era,  called  the  "  era  of  Diocletian,"  or,  "  the  era  of 
martyrs,"  which  was  long  recognized  in  the  Christian  church,  and  ifl 
still  used  hy  the  Copts  and  Ahyssinians.' 

23.  The  natural  tendency  of  the  eastern  parts  of  the  empire  to 
become  separated  from  the  western,  together  with  the  difficulties  of 
ruling  singly  over  so  many  provinces  of  different  nations  and  diverse 
interests,  led  Diocletian  to  form  the  plan  of  dividing  tho  imperial 
authority,  atid  governing  the  empire  from  two  centres,  although  the 
whole  was  still  to  remain  one.  lie  therefore  firj^t  took  as  a  colleague 
his  friend  and  fellow  soldier  Maxim'  ian ;  but  still  the  weight  of  the 
public  administration  appearing  too  heavy,  the  two  sovereigns  took 
each  a  subordinate  colleague,  to  whoso  name  the  title  of  Caesar  wan 
prefixed. 

24.  Maxim'  ian  made  Milan  his  capital,  while  Diocletian  held  his 
court  at  Nicomedia,*  in  Asia  Minor.  Maxim' ian  ruled  ^x.  vAxiy*- 
over  Italy  and  Africa  proper ;  while  his  subordinate  col-  ^^n. 
league,  Constan'  tins,  administered  the  government  of  Gaul,  Spain, 
Britain,  and  Mauritania.  Diocletian  reserved,  for  his  personal  su- 
pervision, nearly  all  the  empire  east  of  the  Adriat'  ic,  except  Pann6- 
nia  and  Mod'  sia,  which  he  conferred  upon  his  subordinate  colleague 
Galerius.  Each  of  the  four  rulers  was  sovereign  within  his  own 
jurisdiction;  but  each  was  prepared  to  assist  his  colleagues  with 
counsel  and  with  arms;  while  Diocletian  was  regarded  as  the  father 
and  head  of  the  empire. 

25.  The  most  important  events  of  the  reign  of  Diocletian  were 
the  insurrection  of  Caraiisius  in  Britain,  a  revolt  in   Egypt  and 

hroughout  northern  Africa,  the  war  against  the  Persians,  and  a  loug- 
3ontinucd  persecution  of  the  Christians.  During  seven  years,  Carau« 
«us,  the  commander  of  the  northern  Roman  fleet,  ruled  over  Britainy 
and  diffused  beyond  the  columns  of  Hercules  the  terror  of  his  name. 
He  was  murdered  by  his  first  minister  Alec'  tus ;  but  the  latter, 
soon  after,  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  by  Constan'  tins ;  and 
after  a  separation  of  ten  years,  Britain  was  reunited  with  the  empire. 

26.  The  suppression  of  a  formidable  revolt  in  Egypt  was  aecom- 

1.  The  Copts  are  Christians— descendants  of  tho  ancient  E,<3rptiana,  ai  dUtlnsrulshed  ftom  thtt 
Arabians  and  other  Inhabitants  of  modern  Egypt.  The  JibygsiniauM  inhabitants  of  Abyssinia, 
tn  f«9tom  AfHca,  profess  Christianity,  bat  it  has  little  influence  over  their  oonduct. 

%  Ji^eonUdia  was  in  Blthyn'  la,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  ttie  Propun'  (ia,  or  Sea  of  Mar 
The  BMMlerii  IfJliid  oocapies  Jm  site  of  the  ancieiit  dtjr. 
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pushed  by  Diocletian  himself,  who  took  a  ternlle  vengeance  upon 
Alexaniria^  and  utterly  destroyed  the  proud  cities  of  Busiris  and 
Cop'  tos.'  In  the  meantime  a  confederacy  of  five  Moorish*  nations 
attacked  all  the  RcHnan  provinces  of  Africa,  from  the  Nile  westward 
to  Mount  Atlas,  but  the  barbarians  were  vanquished  by  the  arms  of 
Maxim'  ian. 

27.  Next  commenced  the  war  with  Persia,  which  was  canied  on 
by  Oalerius,  although  Diocletian,  taking  his  station  at  An'  tioch,*  pre 
pared  and  directed  the  military  operations.  In  the  first  campaige 
the  Koman  army  received  a  total  overthrow  on  the  very  ground 
rendered  memorable  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Crassus.  In  a  second 
campaign  Galerius  gained  a  complete  victory  by  a  night  attack ;  and 
by  the  peace  which  followed,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Komau 
world  was  extended  beyond  the  Tigris,  so  as  to  embrace  the  greater 
part  of  Cardi'ichiii,  the  modern  Kurdistan'/ 

28.  The  triumphs  of  Diocletian  are  sullied  by  a  general  perse- 
cation  of  the  Christians  (the  tenth  and  last),  which  he  is  said  to 
have  commenced  at  the  instigation  of  Galerius,  aided  by  the  artifices 
of  the  priesthood.  (A.  D.  303.)  The  famous  edict  of  .Diocletian 
against  the  Christians  excluded  them  from  all  offices,  ordered  their 
churches  to  be  pulled  down,  and  their  sacred  books  to  be  burned,  and 
led  to  a  general  and  indiscriminate  massacre  of  all  such  as  professed 
the  name  of  Jesus. 


1.  Four  cities  of  Egypt  bore  tho  name  of  Bu9iri».  The  one  destroyed  by  DIocIAttan  wm  Ib 
tbe  Tbeb&is,  or  southern  B^ypt,— gt'noraliy  called  Upper  Kg}'pt.  €(//»'  um  wsa  likewise  in 
Upper  E^pt,  eust  of  the  Nile.  Its  Tavorable  situation  for  cotumerce  cuusod  it  agaiJi  to  arise 
aft<%r  its  deslructioti  by  Dloelt^tliin. 

S.  Tbe  Moorg^  wboie  name  is  derived  fh>in  a  Greek  word  (JI/aacrM)  signifying  *^darkt"  ^o|» 
icure,**  are  natives  of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  or,  more  propcTly,  of  ttie  Roniun  Mauri' 
Uinia,  The  Moors  were  originally  from  Asia,  and  are  a  pe<)|>le  distinct  from  the  native  ArabSi 
Berbers,  tuc  The  modem  Moors  are  descendants  of  the  aueient  MaurilAnians,  Interudxed 
with  their  Arab  conquerors,  and  with  the  remains  of  tbe  Van'  dais  who  once  ruled  over  tb« 
eountry. 

3.  jfn'  tioek,  onoe  emioent  for  Its  beauty  and  greatness,  was  situated  In  northern  Syria,  om 
(he  letl  bank  of  the  Oron'  tes,  (now  tlie  Aaazy,)  twenty  miles  firom  its  entrance  into  the  Medl* 
^rrauean.  An'  tioch  was  the  capital  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  of  Syria ;  and  about  tht 
year  65  11.  C.  tbe  eonquesls  of  Fompe>  brought  it,  with  the  whole  of  Syria,  mider  the  oootrol 
of  the  Bomans.  It  was  long  the  centiv  of  an  extensive  commerce,  the  residence  of  the  goir^ 
eruor  of  Syria,  the  frequent  resort  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and,  next  to  Rome,  the  most  oele* 
brated  dty  of  the  empire  for  the  amusements  of  the  circus  and  the  theatre.  Paid  and  Baraabaa 
planted  there  the  ditclriueis  of  Christianity;  and  ^ the  disciples  were  called  Christians  first  la 
An'  tioch.'^^ActA,  xi.  'JBw    (Jlfo^  No.  VII.) 

4.  JCurdistan\  oom(  rised  chiefly  within  the  basin  of  the  Tigris,  is  claimed  partly  by  Tuffcef 

■nd  partly  by  Persia.    It  is  the  ooimtry  of  the  Kurd*^  m  whose  character  the  love  of  theft  aoA 

wigaadage  is  a  marked  feature;  but,  at  the  same  time,  when  xisited  by  travellers  they  ci 

he  milt  geoerout  bospltaf  ly  and  oflea  force  Ivaodsome  presenta  on  their  departing  gneMk 
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-29.  Durijg  ten  years  the  persecution  continued  with  scarcely  miti- 
gated horrors ;  and  such  multitudes  of  Christians  suffered  death  that 
\t  last  the  imperial  murderers  boasted  that  they  had  extinguished 
uio  Christian  name  and  religion,  and  restored  the  worship  of  the 
gods  to  its  former  purity  and  splendor.  In  spite,  however^  of  the 
effor'3a  of  tyranny,  the  Christian  Church  survived,  and  in  a  few  yean 
reigned  triumphant  in  the  very  metropolis  of  heathen  idolatry. 

30.  After  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  Diocletian,  in  the  presence  'jf 
%  large  concourse  of  citizens  and  soldiers  who  had  assembled  at 
Nicom^dia  to  witness  the  spectacle,  voluntarily  laid  down  the  sceptre, 
and  retired  to  private  life ;  and  on  the  same  day  Maxim'  ian,  accord 
ing  to  previous  agreement,  performed  a  similar  ceremony 

at  Milan.     (May  1st,  305.)     Galerius  and  Coustau'  tius     kius  and 
were  thereupon  acknowledged  soverei^s;  and  two  sub*     const an'- 
ordinates,  or  Caesars,  were  appointed  u.   complete  the 
system  of  imperial  government  which  Diocletian  had  established. 
But  this  balance-of-power  system  needed  the  firm  and  dexterous 
hand  of  its  founder  to  sustain  it ;  and  the  abdication  of  Diocletian 
was  followed  by  eighteen  years  of  discord  and  confusion. 

31.  One  year  after  the  abdication  of  the  sovereigns,  Constan'  tiu0 
died  at  York,  in  Britain,  whoi  his  soldiers  proclaimed  his  pon  Con' 
Btantine  emperor.     In  a  short  time  the  empire  was  divid-   xxii.  oon'- 
ed  between  six  sovereigns;   but  Con'stantine  lived  to    stantink. 
see  them  destroyed  in  various  ways ;  and,  eighteen  years  after  his 
Bcoession,  having  overcome  in  battle  Licin'  ius,  the  last  of  his  rivals, 
he  was  thus  left  sole  master  of  the  Roman  world,  whose  dominions 
extended  from  the  wall  of  Scotland  to  Kurdistan',  and  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  Mount  Atlas  in  Africa..    Gal^rius  had  already  died  of  a 
loathsome  disease,  which  was  considered  by  many  as  a  punishment  from 
Heaven  for  his  persecution  of  the  Christians 

32.  Con'  stantine  has  been  styled  the  first  Christian  empire T* 
During  one  of  his  campaigns  (A.  D.  312)  he  is  said  to  have  seen  a 
miraculous  vision  of  a  luminous  cross  in  the  Heavens,  on  which  was 
inscribed  the  following  words  in  Greek,  ^^  By  this  conquer J*^  Certain 
it  is  that  from  this  period  Con'  stantine  showed  the  Christians  marks 
of  positive  favor,  and  caused  the  cross  to  be  employed  as  the  imperial 
standard .  in  his  last  battle  with  Licin'  ius  it  was  the  emblem  of  the 
eross  that  was  opposed  to  the  symbols  of  paganism ;  and  as  the  latter 
went  down  in  a  night  of  blood,  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  the 
Roman  worli  was  deemed  complete. 
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33.  The  most  important  events  in  the  reign  of  Con'  stantine,  after 
he  had  restored  the  outward  unity  of  the  empire,  were  his  wars  with 
the  Sarmatians  and  Goths,  whom  he  severely  chastised ,  his  domestie 
difficulties,  in  which  he  showed  little  of  the  character  of  a  Christian ; 
and  the  establishment,  at  Byzan'tium,  of  the  new  capital  of  the  Ro- 
man empire;  afterwards  called  Con$tantinople,  from  its  founder. 
The  motives  which  led  Con'  stantine  to  the  choice  of  a  new  capital, 
on  a  spot  which  seemed  formed  by  nature  to  be  the  metropolit^  Df  t 
groat  empire,  were  those  of  policy  and  interest,  mingled  with  fed 
ingd  of  revenge  for  insults  which  he  had  received  at  Rome,  when 
he  was  execrated  for  abandoning  the  religion  of  his  forefathers. 

34.  The  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  was  followed  by  an 
entire  change  in  the  forms  of  civil  and  military  administration.  The 
military  despotism  of  the  former  emperors  now  gave  place  to  thfl 
despotism  of  a  court,  surrounded  by  all  the  forms  and  ceremonies, 
the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstances,  of  Eastern  greatness :  all  mag- 
istrates were  accurately  divided  into  new  classes,  and  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  taxation  was  established,  although  the  amount  of  tribute  was 
imposed  by  the  absolute  authority  of  the  monarch.  Finally  Con'- 
stantine,  ao  he  approached  the  end  of  his  life,  went  back  to  the  sys- 
tem of  Diocletian,  and  divided  the  empire  among  his  three  sona 
Con' stantine,  Constan' tins,  and  Con'stans,  and  his  two  nephews, 
Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus.  After  a  reign  of  thirty-one  years 
Con'  stantine  the  First  died  at  Nicomedia,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three 
years*     (A.  D.  337.) 

35.  The  division  of  sovereign  power  among  so  many  rulers  in 
volved  the  empire  in  frequent  insurrections  and  civil  wars,  until 

xxiii.  CON-  sixteen  years  from  the  death  of  Con'  stantine,  Constan' 
8TAN'  Tius  II.  ^iug^  Q].  Constan'  tius  II.,  after  having  seen  all  his  rivals 
overcome,  and  several  usurpers  vanquished,  was  left  in  the  sole  pos 
Bossion  of  the  empire.  During  his  reign  of  twenty-four  years  ho 
was  engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  the  Franks,  Saxons,^  Aleman'  nl, 
ftnd  Sarmatians,  while  the  Persians  continued  to  harass  the  Eastern 

1.  The  Saxons  were  a  people  of  Germany^  whose  original  seats  appear  to  have  been  on  the 
neck  of  Che  Cimbric  peninsula,  (now  Denmark,)  between  Uie  Elbe  and  the  Baltle,  and  embrft> 
ing  the  present  Sleswick  and  llolsteln.  (Map  No.  XVII.)  The  early  Saxons  were  a  nation  of 
fishermen  and  pirates ;  and  it  appears  that  after  they  hud  extende<l  their  depredations  to  the 
coasts  or  Britain  and  eastern  and  soiitheni  Gaul,  numerous  auxiliaries  from  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  joined  them,  and,  gradually  coalescing  with  them  into  a  national  body,  accepted  the  nara^ 
B.iid  the  laws  of  the  sSaxous.  In  the  eurlj  part  of  the  fit\h  century,  the  Saxons  were  convened 
.o  Christianity  by  the  Roman  missionaries  *  and  half  a  century  later  they  bad  obtaiiied  a  |ier 
onanent  establishment  ij>  Britain. 
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provinoes.  While  Constan'  tias  was  sustaining  a  doubtful  war  in 
the  East,  his  cou8in  Jdlian,  whoin  he  had  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Western  provmces,  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  his  victorious  legions  in  GauL  Preparations  for  civil 
war  were  made  on  both  sides ;  but  the  Roman  world  was  saved  from 
tb^  calamities  of  the  struggle  by  the  sadden  death  of  Constan'  tiua. 
(A.  D.  361.) 

36.  Julian,  commonly  called  the  Apostate,  on  account  of  his  relaps 
mg  from  Christianity  into  paganism,  possessed  many  ami-       ^,^ 
tble  and  shining  qualities,  and  his  application  to  busmess  n*  lian  ma 
was  intense.     He  reformed  numerous  abuses  of  his  prede-    ^^*^'^*^*' 
cesser,  but,  in  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  the  restoration  of 
ancient  paganism,  although  he  had  issued  an  edict  of  universal  toler- 
ation, he  showed  a  marked  hostility  to  the  Christians,  subjecting 
them  to  many  disabilities  and  humiliations,  and  allowing  their  ene- 
mies to  treat  them  with  excessive  rigor. 

37.  Trained  in  the  most  celebrated  schools  of  Grecian  philosophy  at 
Athens,  Jnlian  was  an  able  writer  and  an  artful  sophist,  and,  employ- 
ing the  weapons  of  argument  and  ridicule  ugainst  the  Christians,  ho 
strenuously  labored  to  degrade  Christianity,  and  bring  contempt  upon 
its  followers.  4n  this  effort  he  was  partially  successful;  but  ere 
long  the  sophisms  of  the  ^  apostate  emperor^'  were  ably  refuted  by 
St.  Cyril  and  others,  and  the  result  of  the  controversy  was  highly 
fistvorable  to  the  increase  and  spread  of  the  new  religion. 

38.  Not  relying  upon  the  weapons  of  argument  and  ridicule  alone, 
Ji\lian  aimed  what  he  thought  would  be  a  deadly  blow  to  Ohristi- 
anity,  by  ordering  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt,  hoping 
thus  to  falsify  the  language  of  prophecy  and  the  truth  of  Rcvela' 
tion.  But  although  the  Jews  were  invited  from  all  the  provinces  of 
the  empire  to  assemble  once  more  on  the  holy  mountain  of  theif 
&thers,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  success  of  the  under 
taking,  both  by  the  emperor  and  the  Jews  themselves,  the  work  did 
not  jrosper,  and  was  finally  abandoned  in  despair. 

39  Most  writers,  both  Christians  and  pagans,  declare  that  the 
work  was  frustrated  in  consequence  of  balls  of  fire  that  burst  from 
the  earth  and  alarmed  the  workmen  who  were  employed  in  digging 
the  foundations.  Whether  these  phenomena,  so  graveiy  and  abun 
dantly  attested,  were  supernatural  or  otherwise,  does  not  affect  the 
authenticity  of  the  prophecy  that  pronounced  desolation  upon  Jeru 
•alem.     The  most  powerful  monarch  of  the  earth,  stimulated  jj 
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pride,  passion,  and  interest,  and  aided  by  a  zealous  people,  attempt- 
ed to  erect  a  building  in  one  of  his  cities,  but  found  all  his  effortr 
vain,  because  "  the  finger  of  God  was  there."  * 

40.  During  the  same  year  in  which  Ji\lian  attempted  the  r» 
building  of  the  temple,  he  set  out  with  a  large  army  for  the  con- 
quest of  Persia.  The  Persian  monarch  made  overtures  of  peaoe 
through  his  ambassadors ;  but  Julian  dismissed  them  with  the  decla- 
ration that  he  intended  speedily  to  visit  the  court  of  Persia.  !!• 
matched  with  great  rapidity  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  overoom- 
ing  all  obstacles,  but  being  led  astray  in  the  desert  by  treacherouf 
guides,  his  army  was  reduced  to  great  distress  by  want  of  provisions, 
and  he  wap  forced  to  commence  a  retreat  At  length  Jdlian  himself, 
in  a  skirmish  which  proved  favorable  to  the  Romans,  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a  Persian  javelin.  He  died  the  same  night,  spending 
his  last  moments,  like  Socrate?,  m  philosophioal  discourse  with  his 
friends.     (A.  D.  363.) 

41.  In  the  death  of  Julian,  the  race  of  the  great  Con'  stantine  was 
eztinct ;  and  the  empire  was  left  without  a  master  and  without  an 

xxy.  heir.  In  this  situation  of  affairs,  Jovian,  who  had  held 
jo' VI AX.  some  important  offices  under  Con' stantine,  .was  pro- 
daimf  d  emperor  by  the  army,  which  was  still  surrounded  by  the 
Persian  hosts.  The  first  care  of  J6vian  was  to  conclude  a  dishonor- 
able peace,  by  which  five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris,  the  whole  of 
Mesopatamia,  and  several  fortified  cities  in  other  districts,  were  sur- 
rendered to  the  Persians.  On  his  arrival  at  An'  tioch,  Jovian  re- 
voked the  edicts  of  his  predecessor  against  the  Christians.  Soon 
nfter  while  on  his  way  to  Constantinople,  he  was  found  dead  in  his 
lied,  having  been  accidentally  suffocated,  as  was  supposed,  by  th 
fomos  of  burning  charcoal. .   (Feb.  A.  D.  364.) 

42.  After  an  interval  of  ten  days,  Valentin'  ian,  the  commander 

of  the  body  sniard  at  the  time  of  Jovian's  death,  was 
mms'  IAN    elected  emperor.     One  month  later  he  associated  mit 
^D        himself,  as  a  colleague  in  the  empire,  hb  brother  Yalens 

V  \'  LENS. 

upon  whom  he  conferred  the  government  of  the  Eastern 

iu  tlie  probable  explnnatioo  of  the  remarkable  Incidents  atten<Uiig  the  attempt  of  JixBan  to 
"^oLd  the  temple,  is,  that  tiie  numerous  siibterranean  excavations,  reaerToirs,  &C.,  beneath 
and  arocsd  the  ruinsof  the  temple,  which  had  l>een  neglected  during  a  period  of  three  himdrod 
,fMm,  had  become  flited  with  inflammable  air,  which,  taking  flre  fh>m  the  torches  of  the  work 
men  repelled,  by  terrific  explosions,  those  who  attempted  to  explore  the  niins.  From  a  simt 
)m  rHU8e  terrible  accidents  sometimes  occur  iu  deeply-excuvated  mines. — See  JSUman's  Jf^tu 
m.  ^ihhnn      Qihhon^  vol.  ii.  p.  447. 
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proviQces,  from  the  lower  Danube  to  the  conges  of  Persia ,  whilt 
he  reserved  for  himself  the  'Extensive  territory  reaching  fiom  the 
extremity  of  Greece  to  the  waii  of  Scotland,  and  from  the  latter  to 
the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas.  This  was  the  final  division  of  the  Roman 
world  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empire.  The  capital  of  the 
former  was  established  at  Constantinople,  and  of  the  latter  at  Milan. 
The  oity  of  Rome  had  long  been  falling  into  neglect  and  insigniii 
nnee. 

43.  Soon  after  the  period  at  which  wo  have  now  arrived,  thf 
mroads  of  the  barbarian  tribes  upon  the  northern  and      ^^^^       ' 
eastern  frontiers  of  the  empire  became  more  vexatious    baubarian 
and  formidable  than  ever.     The  Picts  and  Scots*  ravaged     inboads. 
Britain ;  the  Saxons  began  their  piracies  in  the  Northern  seas ;  the 
German  tribes  of  the  Aleman'  ni  harassed  Gaul ;  and  the  Groths 
crossed  the  Danube  into  Thrace;  but  during  the  twelve  years  of 
Valentin'  ian's  reign,  his  firmness  and  vigilance  repulsed  the  barba- 
rians at  every  point,  while  his  genius  directed  and  sustained  the 
feeble  counsels  of  his  brother  Valens. 

44.  About  the  time  of  the  death  of  Valentin'  ian,  (A.  D.  375) 
Valens  was  informed  that  the  power  of  the  Goths,  long  the  enemies 
of  Rome,  had  been  subverted  by  the  Huns,  a  fierce  and  warlike  race 
of  savages,  till  then  unknown,  who  coming  from  the  East,  and  crossing 
the  Don  and  the  sea  of  Azof^  had  driven  before  them  the  European 
nations  that  dwelt  north  of  the  Danube.  The  Vis'  igoths  first  solicited 
from  the  Roman  government  protection  against  their  ruthless  in- 
vaders; and  a  vast  multitude  of  these  barbarians,  whose  numbers 
amounted  to  near  a  million  of  persons,  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages, 
were  permitted  to  settle  on  the  waste  lands  of  Thrace. 

45.  In  the  meantime  the  Os'  trogoths,  pressed  forward  by  the  un- 
relenting Huns,  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  solicited 
the  same  indulgence  that  had  been  shown  to  their  countrymen  ;  and 
when  tlieir  request  was  denied  they  crossed  the  stream  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  and  established  a  hostile  camp  on  the  territories  of  the 
empire.  The  two  divisions  of  the  Gothic  nation  now  united  their 
forces  under  their  aKe  general  Frit'  igern,  and  raising  the  standard 

1.  The  Pitt»  were  a  Caledonian  race,  famed  for  their  marauding  expeditions  into  the  oountiy 
MNiUi  of  tbera.  The  Seou  were  also  a  Caledonian  race,  who  are  believed  to  have  come,  origiiiF 
id)y,  ftom  Spain  into  IreltuMi,  whence  they  parsed  over  into  Scotland.  The  genuine  descmd 
■nteof  ilie  ancient  Scotch  are  believed  to  be  the  Gaels,  or  Uigfalauden,  who  «i>ealc  the  Em 
»r  G«lte  language,  which  differs  but  Utile  from  the  Iriah. 
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of  war  devastated  Thrace,  Mac'  edoii)  and  Thes'  saly,  and  carried 
their  ravages  to  the  very  gates  of  Constantinople.  In  a  decisive  battle 
fought  near  Adrianople*  the  Romans  were  defeated,  and  Valens  him- 
self was  slain.     (A.  D.  378.) 

46.  Gratian,  the  son  of  Valentin' ian,  and  his  successor  in  the 

Western  empire,  was  already  on  his  march  to  the  aid  oi 

ora'tian     Valens,  when  he  heard  the  tidings  of  the  defeat  and 

AND        death  of  his  unfortunate  colleague.     Top  weak  to  avengis 

his  fate,  and  conscious  of  his  inability  to  sustain  alcne 
the  sinking  weight  of  the  empire,  he  chose  as  his  associate  Theodo 
•ius,  afterwards  called  the  Great,  assigned  to  him  the  government  of 
the  East,*  and  then  returned  to  his  own  provinces.  Theodosius,  bj 
his  prudence,  rather  than  his  valor,  delivered  his  provinces  from  tht 
^ourge  of  barbarian  warfare.  The  Goths,  after  the  death  of  their 
great  leader  Frit'  igern,  were  distracted  by  a  multiplicity  of  counsels ; 
and  while  some  of  them,  falling  back  into  their  forests,  carried  their 
conquests  to  the  unknown  regions  of  the  North,  others  were  allowed 
to  settle  in  Thrace,  Phrygia,  and  Lydia,  where,  in  the  bosom  of  des- 
potism, they  cherished  their  native  freedom,  manners,  and  language,  and 
lent  to  the  Roman  arms  assistance  at  once  precarious  and  dangerous. 

47.  Five  years  after  the  accession  of  Theodosius,  Gratian  perished 
XXIX.  VAL-   ii*  an  attempt  to  quell  a  revolt  of  Max'  imus,  governor 

ibntin'ian  II.  of  "Rritain,  who  had  been  joined  by  the  legions  of  Gaul 
Valentin' iar  Li.,  who  succeeded  Gratian,  was  driven  from  Italy  by 
the  usurper,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  court  of  Theodosius ; 
but  the  latter,  marching  into  Italy,  defeated  and  slew  Mas:'  imus,  and 
restored  the  royal  exile  to  his  throne.  (A.  D  388.)  The  murder 
of  Valentin'  ian  by  the  Gaul  Abrogas'  tes,  and  the  revolt  which  he 
excited,  (A.  D.  392,)  again  called  for  the  interference  of  Theodosius 
in  the  affairs  of  the  West.  His  arms  soon  triumphed  over  all  oppo- 
lition ;  and  the  whole  empire  again  came,  for  the  last  time,  into  the 

^,  „^„.    hands  of  one  individual.     (A.  D.  394.)     Theodosius  died 

XXX.    BONO  -  \  /  ^ 

aiu8  AND     four  months  after  his  victory,  having  previously  bestowed 
4KGA  Dius.   upon  his  youngest  son.  Honor ius,  the  throne  of  Milan,  and 
upon  the  eldest,  Arcadius,  that  of  Constantinople. 

1.  ^drianSple^  one  of  the  most  iraportant  cities  of  Thrace,  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  HTet 
Hebras,  now  the  Maritza,  in  one  of  the  richest  and  finest  plains  of  the  world,  one  handred  and 
Ihirty-four  miles  north-west  from  Constantinople.  It  was  founded  by  and  named  after  Hm*  em 
^«ror  Adrian,  although  in  early  times  a  small  Thracian  village  existed  '>ere,  called  IJskadamt. 
It  is  now  the  second  city  in  the  Turkish  empire,  contaiuinip  a  populaU  je  o  not  le«»  than  (*m 
kundred  thousand  souIa.    (Map  No.  Vf  I J 
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48.  The  civil  wars   Jiat  followed  the  accession  of  the  new  empo 
ror  were  soon  interrupted  by  the  more  important  events  of  new  bar 
barian  invasions.     Scarcely  had  Theodosius  expired,  when  the  Grothio 
nation,  guided  by  the  bold  and  artful  genius  of  Al'ario^  ^^^^^  ^j^,^^ 
who  had  learned  his  lessons  of  war  in  the  school  of     aic  the 
Frit'  igern,  was  again  in  arms.     After  nearly  all  Greece       ^^^^ 
had  been  ravaged  by  the  invader,  StiFicho,  the  able  general  df 
Hon6rius,  came  to  its  assistance ;  but  AV  aric  evaded  him  by  passing 
mio  Epirus,  and  soon  after,  crossing  the  Jiiliau  Alps,'  advanced 
toward  Milan.     (A.  D.  403.) 

49.  Honorius  fled  from  his  capital,  but  was  overtaken  by  the 
speed  of  the  Gothic  cavalry,  and  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  the 
little  fortified  town  of  As'  ta,*  where  he  was  soon  surrounded  and 
besieged  by  the  enemy.  Stil'  icho  hastened  to  the  relief  of  his  sov- 
ereign, and  suddenly  falling  upon  the  Goths  in  their  camp  at  Pollen'- 
tia,"  routed  them  with  great  slaughter,  released  many  thousand  prison- 
ers, retook  the  magnificent  spoils  of  Corinth,  Athens,  Argos,  and 
Sparta ;  and  made  captive  the  wife  of  Al'  aric.  The  Gothic  chief, 
midaunted  by  this  sudden  reverse,  hastily  collected  his  shattered 
army,  and  breaking  through  the  unguarded  passes  of  the  Apennines, 
spread  desolation  nearly  to  the  walls  of  Rome.  The  city  was  saved 
by  the  diligence  of  Stil'  icho  ;  but  the  withdrawal  of  the  barbarians 
from  Italy  was  purchased  by  a  large  ransom. 

50.  The  recent  danger  to  which  Honorius  had:  been  exposed  at 
Milan,  induced  the  unwarlike  emperor  to  seek  a  more  secure  retreat 
in  the  fortress  of  Kaven'  na,*  which,  from  this  time  to  the  middle  of 

1.  Augustas  divided  the  Alpine  chain,  which  extends  flrora  the  Gulf  or  Genoa  to  the  Adrlat'- 
le,  io  a  crescent  form,  into  seven  portions ;  of  which  the  Julian  range,  terminating  in  Illyi' 
kniB,  is  tlie  most  eastern. 

S.  6*'  ta  (now  ^*ti)  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Tan&rus,  (now  Taniro)  In  LigurU, 
twenty^eight  miles  south-east  from  Turin. 

3.  **Tfae  vestiges  of  Pollen'  tia  are  twenty-five  miles  to  the  south«east  of  Turin.**  (Oibbtntj  iL 
121.)  '^Tlie  modem  village  of  Pollenta  stands  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  city."— Orawcr'* 
holy,  .38. 

4.  Raven*  na  was  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriat'  ie,  a  short  distance  below  the  monthf 
9t  the  ?o.  A  '.though  originally  founded  on  the  sea-^hore^  in  the  midst  of  marshes,  in  the  da)S 
t(  Strabi;  tlH  marshes  tiad  greatly  increased,  seaward,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  mud 
brought  dow  by  the  Po  and  other  rivers.  In  the  latter  times  of  the  republic  It  was  the  great 
ttaval  station  of  the  Romans  on  the  Adriat'  ic.  Augustus  constructed  a  new  harbor  three  miles 
from  the  okl  town,  but  in  no  very  long  time  this  was  fllled  up  also,  and,  **■  as  early  as  the  flfih  or 
llxth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  port  of  Augustus  was  conv^ted  into  pleasant  gardens; 
ind  a  lonely  grove  of  pines  covered  the  ground  where  ihe  Roman  fleet  once  rode  at  anchor.'' 
(Gibbon,  \\,  2SM.)  But  this  very  circumstance,  though  it  lessened  the  naval  iir:portance,  Idf 
(  fia»3d  the  strength  ol  the  place,  and  the  shallowness  of  the  water  was  a  barrier  against  lai^ 
ihilM  «if  the  "'uemy.    The  only  means  of  access  inland  was  by  a  long  and  narrow  causewajr 
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tho  eighth  oeaiorj.  was  considered  as  the  seat  of  goyemment  and  the 
capital  of  Italy.  The  fears  of  Honorius  were  not  without  fonnda* 
tion  ;  for  scarcely  had  Al'  aric  departed,  when  another  deluge  of  bar* 
barianS)  consisting  of  Vandals/  Suevi,*  Burgun'  dians,*  Goths,  and 
Alani,  and  numbering  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  fighting 
men,  under  the  command  of  Radagaisus,  poured  down  upon  Italy, 

51.  The  Roman  troops  were  now  called  in  from  the  provinces  for 
the  defence  of  Italy,  whose  safety  was  again  intrusted  to  the  counsels 
and  the  sword  of  Stil'  icho.  The  barbarians  passed,  without  resist- 
ance, the  Alps,  the  Po,  and  the  Apennines,  and  were  allowed  by  tha 
wary  Stil'  icho  to  lay  siege  to  Florence,^  when,  securing  all  the  passes, 
lie  in  turn  blockaded  the  besiegers,  who,  gradually  wasted  by  famine, 
were  finally  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion.  (A.  D.  406.)  The 
triumph  of  the  Roman  arms  was  disgraced  by  the  execution  of 
Radagaisus ;  and  one-third  of  the  vast  host  that  had  accompanied 
him  into  Italy  were  sold  as  slaves. 

levwal  miles  in  extent,  over  an  otherwise  impaaeable  moniss ;  and  this  aTeniie  might  be  eaatlj 
guarded  or  destroyed  on  the  approach  of  a  hostile  anny.  Being  otherwise  fortified,  it  was  a 
place  or  p^reut  strength  and  safety ;  and  during  the  last  years  of  the  Western  empire  was  the 
capital  of  Italy,  and  sucoessirely  the  residence  or  Honorius,  Valentin*  ian,  Odoftoer,  Theod'  orie, 
and  ttie  succeeding  Gothic  monarchs.  It  is  now  a  place  of  about  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants) 
and  is  cliiefiy  deserving  of  notice  for  its  numerous  architectural  remains.    {Map  Nu  VIII.) 

1.  Van'  dais,  see  p.  219. 

2.  The  Suivi  were  a  people  of  eastern  Germany  who  Anally  settled  in  and  gave  their  name 
to  the  modem  Suabia. 

3.  l*ho  Burgun'  <2{an«— dwellers  in  burgs  or  towns — a  name  given  to  them  by  the  more 
Qomade  tribes  of  Germany,  were  a  numerous  and  warlike  people  of  the  Gothic  or  Van'  dal 
race,  who  can  be  traced  back  to  the  banks  of  the  EIIm.  Driven  southward  by  the  Gep'  idie, 
(h:;y  pressed  upon  the  Aleman'  ni,  with  whom  they  were  in  almost  continual  war.  They  were 
granted  by  Honorius,  the  Roman  emperor,  the  territory  extending  from,  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to 
the  Junction  of  the  Rhine  with  the  Moselle,  as  a  reward  for  having  sent  him  the  head  of  tlio 
usurper  Jovinus.  A  part  of  Switzerland  and  a  largo  portion  of  eastern  France  belonged  Id 
their  new  kingdom,  which,  as  early  as  the  year  470,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Burgundy. 
Their  seat  of  government  was  sometimes  at  Lyons,  and  sometimes  at  Geneva.  Continually 
endeavoring  to  extend  their  limits,  they  were  at  last  completely  subdued,  in  a  war  witli  tlit 
Franks,  by  the  son  of  CIovls,  after  Clovis  himself  had  taken  Lyons.  Their  name  was  for  a 
long  time  retidned  by  the  powerful  dukedom,  afterwards  province  of  Buiguady,  now  diTlf'ed 
\xi.^  A*ve:al  departments. 

4.  Florcnee,  (anciently  Florentia^  is  a  city  of  central  Italy  on  the  river  Amo,  (anciently  Amus,) 
iycm  Hundred  and  eighty-seven  miles  north-west  from  Rome.   It  owes  itvlirst  distinction  to  SylUu 
who  planted  in  it  a  Roman  colony.  In  the  reign  of  TiMrius  it  was  one  of  the  principal  cities  ot 
Italy.    In  541  it  was  aim  )st  wholly  destroyed  by  Totila,  kmg  of  the  Goths,  but  was  restored  b) 
Charlemagne,  after  which  it  was,  for  a  long  time,  the  chief  city  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
Italian  lepublics.    It  is  now  the  capital  of  the  grandrduchy  of  Tustany^  which  comprises  the 
northern  part  of  ancient  Etriiria.    With  a  population  of  one  hundred  thousand,  it  bears  the 
aspect  of  a  city  filled  with  nobles  and  their  dom<)stic»— a  city  of  bridges,  churches,  and  palaces 
It  has  produced  more  celebrated  men  than  any  other  city  of  Italy,  ivr  perhaps  of  £urope 
among  whom  may  be  specified  Dan'te,  Petrarch,  Bocclicio,  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  Gallic 
Uiolinl  An'  Ke«3.  MacchiaveUi^the  Punas  Leo  X  and  XU  and  Clement  VIU  "VWU  «ad  Xli 
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52.  T^iro  years  nfter  the  great  victory  of  Stil'  iclio,  tuat  minister, 
waose  genius  might  have  delayed  the  fall  of  the  empire,  was  treach 
eroasly  murdered  by  the  orders  of  the  jealous  and  unworthy  Hon6- 
rius.  The  monarch  had  soon  reason  to  repent  of  his  guilty  rashness. 
Adopting  the  counsels  of  his  new  ministers,  he  ordered  a  massacre  of 
the  families  of  the  barbarians  throughout  Italy.  Thirty  thousand 
Gothic  soldiers  in  the  Koman  pay  immediately  revolted,  and  invited 
AV  ario  to  avenge  the  slaughter  of  his  countrymen. 

53.  Again  AV  aric  entered  Italy,  and  without  attempting  the 
hopeless  siege  of  Haven'  na  marched  direct  to  Rome,  which,  during 
a  period  of  more  than  six  hundred  years,  had  not  been  violated  by 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  enemy.  After  the  siege  had  been  protracted 
until  the  rigors  of  famine  had  been  experienced  in  all  their  horror, 
and  thousands  were  dying  daily  in  their  houses  or  in  the  streets  for  want 
of  sustenance,  the  Romans  sought  to  purchase  the  withdrawal  of  their 
invaders.  The  terms  of  Al'  aric  were,  at  first,  all  the  gold  and  silver  in 
the  city,  all  the  rich  and  precious  movables,  and  all  the  slavos  jf  bar- 
barian origin.  When  the  ministers  of  the  senate  asked,  in  a  modest 
and  suppliant  tone,  '^  If  such,  0  King,  are  your  demands,  what  do  you 
intend  to  leave  us  ?"     "  Your  lives,"  replied  the  haughty  conqueror. 

54.  The  stem  demands  of  Al'  aric  were,  however,  somewhat  re 
laxed,  and  Rome  was  allowed  to  purchase  a  temporary  safety  by  pay 
ing  an  enormous  ransom  of  gold  and  silver  and  merchandize. 
Al'aric  retired  to  winter  quarters  in  Tuscany,*  but  as  Honor ius  and 
his  ministers,  enjoying  the  security  of  the  marshes  and  fortifications 
of  Raven'  na,  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  that  had  been  concluded 
6y  the  Romans,  the  Goth  turned  again  upon  Rome,  and,  cutting  oil 
liie  supplies,  compelled  the  city  to  surrender.  (A.  D.  409.)  Ho 
then  conferred  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire  upon  At'  talus,  prefect 
of  the  city,  but  soon  deposed  him  and  attempted  to  renew  his  nego 
tiations  with  Honorius.  The  latter  refused  to  treat,  when  the  king 
of  the  Goths,  no  longer  dissembling  his  appetite  for  plunder  and  i  e- 
renge,  appeared  a  third  time  before  the  walls  of  Rome;  treason 
opened  the  gates  to  him,  and  the  city  of  Romulus  was  abandoned 
to  the  licentious  fury  of  the  tribes  of  Germany  and  Scythia. 

• 

1.  T\ueanffy  after  the  fall  or  the  Western  empire,  successively  belonged  to  the  Goths  and 
Mombards.  Charlemagne  added  it  to  his  dominions,  but  under  his  siiccessors  it  beci<me  in. 
iependeuU  In  the  twelftk.  and  thirteenth  centitries  it  was  divided  among  the  famous  repul> 
tics  of  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Sienna :  in  1531  these  were  reunited  into  a  duchy  which,  in  1737 
Ml  into  the  hands  of  the  house  of  Austria.  In  18()1  Napoleon  erected  it  into  the  kingdom  of 
Etruria :  in  1806  it  was  UieorporatMl  with  the  French  empire ;  and  in  1814  it  reverted  to  Austria 
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55.  The  piety  of  the  Goths  spared  the  churches  and  religious 
houses,  for  Al'  aric  himself,  and  many  of  his  eountrymcL,  professed 
the  name  of  Christians ;  but  Rome  was  pillaged  of  her  wealth,  and 
a  terrible  slaughter  was  made  of  her  citizens.  Still  Al'  aric  was  u!>- 
wiUing  that  Rome  should  be  totally  ruined ;  and  at  the  end  of  six 
days  he  abandoned  the  city,  and  took  the  road  to  southern  Italy.  Ai 
he  was  preparing  to  invade  Sicily,  with  the  ulterior  design  of  sabja- 
gating  A&ica,  his  conquests  were  terminated  by  a  premature  death. 
(A.  D.  410.)  His  body  was  interred  in  the  bed  of  a  small  rivulet,* 
and  the  captives  who  prepared  his  grave  were  murdered,  that  the 
Romans  might  never  learn  the  place  of  his  sepulture. 

56  After  the  death  of  AFaric,  the  Goths  gradually  withdrew 
from  Italy,  and,  a  few  years  later,  that  branch  of  the  nation  called 
Vis'  igoths  established  its  supremacy  in  Spain  and  the  east  of  Gaul. 
Toward  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  the  Britons,  finally  aban- 
doned by  the  Romans,  and  unable  to  resist  the  barbarous  inroads  of 
the  Picts  and  Scots,  applied  for  assistance  to  the  Angles'  and  Saxons, 
warlike  tribes  from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic.  The  latter,  after  driv- 
ing back  the  Picts  and  Scots,  turned  their  arms  against  the  Britons, 
and  after  a  long  struggle  finally  established  themselves  in  the  island. 

5^.  During  these  events  in  the  north  and  west,  the  Van'  dais,  a 
Gothic  tribe  which  had  aided  in  the  reduction  of  Spain,  and  whose  name, 
with  a  slight  change,  has  been  given  to  the  fertile  province  of  Andalusia,* 
passed  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  under  the  guidance  of  their  chief  Gen'- 

XXXII  seric,  and,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  completed,  in  the 
talkntik'-   capture  of  Carthage,  the  conquest  of  the  Roman  prov- 

lAN  ill.  jjj^gg  ^£  northern  Africa.  (A.  D.  439.)  Honorius  was 
riready  dead,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  Valentin'  ian  III.,  a  youth 

XXXIII  ^^^y  ®^^  years  of  age.  In  the  meantime  At'  tila,  jusUy 
CONQUESTS  called  the  "  scourge  of  God "  for  the  chastisement  of 
OF  AT  TILA.   ^Y^Q  human  race,  had  become  the  leader  of  the  flunnisJi* 

aordes.     He  rapidly  extended  his  dominion  over  all  the  tribes  of 
Germany  and  Scythia,  made  war  upon  Persia,  defeated  ThoodosicSf 

L  Avgles,    From  them  the  English  have  derived  their  name. 

3.  Jindalunia,  io  culled  fh>m  the  Van'  dalu,  comprised  the  four  Moorish  kingdoms  of  8eTiil% 
Cor'  dova,  J&en,  and  Gran&da.  It  is  the  most  soiitheni  division  of  Spain.  Tn^an  a.n4  Um 
Senwus  vr^re  natives  of  this  province.    (Map  No.  Xlll.) 

3.  Tlie  Uunsy  when  first  known,  in  the  century  before  the  Christian  era,  dwelt  on  the  western 
borders  of  the  Caspian  sea.  The  power  of  the  flims  fell  with  At'  tila,  and  the  nation  WM  sooo 
liter  di!«persed.  The  present  Hungarians  are  descended  fVom  the  If  tins,  intermingled  wlA 
rurkish,  Slavonic,  and  German  races. 

«.  The  iffiiMMtnaw,  a  amall  «treaiu  that  washes  the  walls  of  Conaeatia,  now  Gwmu«. 
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the  emperor  of  the  East,  in  three  bloody  battles,  and  after  ravaging 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  pursued  his^desolathig  march  west 
ward  into  Gaul,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Romans,  ^d  their  Gothic 
allies  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Chalons.*  (A.  D.  451.)  The  next 
year  the  Huns  poured  like  a  torrent  upon  Italy,  and  spread  their 
ravages  over  all  Lombardy.  This  visitation  was  the  origin  of  tiie 
Venetian  republic,*  which  was  founded  t>y  the  fugitives  who  fled  at 
tiie  terror  of  the  name  of  At'  tila. 

58.  The  death  of  the  Ilunnic  chief  soon  after  this  inroad,  the  civil 
wars  among  his  followers,  and  the  final  exthiction  of  the  empire  of 
the  Iluns,  might  have  afforded  the  llouians  an  opportunity  of  escap 
mg  from  the  ruin  which  impended  over  them,  if  they  liad  not  been 
lost  to  all  feelings  of  national  honor.     But  they  had  admitted  numer- 
ous bands  of  barbarians  in  t.'ieir  midst  as  confederates  and  allies; 
and  these,  courted  by  one  faction,  and  opposed  by  another,  became, 
ere  long,  the  actual  rulers  of  the  country.     The  provuices  were  piL 
laged,  the  throne  was  shaken,  and  often  overturned  by  seditic»is ;  and 
two  years  after  the  death  of  At'  tila,  Rome  itself  was   xxxiv.  tbb 
taken  and  pillaged  by  a  horde  of  Van'  dais  from  Africa,    van'dals. 
conducted  by  the  famous  Gen'  seric,  who  had  been  invited  across  the 
Mediterranean  to  avenge  the  insults  which  a  Roman  princess^  had 
received  from  her  own  husband.     (A.  D.  455.) 

1.  Ch^ons  (shah-long)  is  a  city  of  Prance^  on  the  river  Mame,  a  branch  of  the  Seine,  ninety* 
Qre  miles  easi-  from  Paris,  and. twenty-seven  miles  8oiilh.easl  fW»m  Rheims*  It  ts  sitnaleil  in 
the  middle  of  extensive  meadows,  which  were  formerly  known  as  the  Catalaunian  tielda, 
{Otbbon,  iii.  34t).)  In  the  battle  of  CliAions  the  nations  from  ttie  Casftian  sea  to  the  Atlantic 
foi^ht  toother ;  and  the  number  of  Uie  barbarians  slain  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
Mie  hun  .  -^d  and  sixty-iwo  thousand  to  three  hundred  thousand.    (JVap  No.  XIIL) 

2.  The  :  rigin  of  Venice  dates  fhum  the  invasion  of  Itjily  by  the  Huns,  A.  D.  452.  Tlie  twy  li 
built  on  a  cluster  of  numen^us  small  islimds  in  a  shallow  but  exten»ive  lagoon,  in  the  nortb- 
irostem  part  of  the  Adriat'  ic,  north  of  the  Po  and  the  Adigc,  about  four  miles  from  the  main 
feid.  It  is  divided  into  two  principal  portion?  by  a  wide  canal,  cn>ssed  by  liie  principal  bridga 
Ib  the  city,  the  celebrated  Riatto.  Venice  is  traversed  by  narrow  lanes  instead  of  stiee*^.  sel> 
dom  more  than  five  or  tAx  feel  in  width  I  but  the  grand  Ihoronghfares  afe  the  can&Ii ;  and 
londolaa,  or  canal  boats,  are  the  universal  substitute  for  carriages. 

Venice  gradually  became  a  wealthy  and  powerftil  independent  commercial  city,  maintaininf 
Its  freedom  against  Charlemagne  and  his  successors,  and  yielding  a  merely  noniiiuil  alleg'inct 
io  the  Greek  emperors  of  Constantinople.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  fin^.'enth  century  the  m- 
public  was  mistress  ^f  several  populous  provinces  in  I<om'  l>ardy, — of  Crete  aud  Cyprus— of 
Ibe  greater  part  of  sruthern  Greece,  :md  most  of  the  isles  of  the  i£gean  sea ;  aud  it  contintied 
to  engross  the  principal  trade  in  Eastern  products,  till  the  discovery  of  a  route  to  India  by  th« 
Cape  of  Good' Hope  turned  this  tnitflc  into  a  new  channel.  Prom  this  period  Venice  rapidly 
decMned.  Stripped  of  independence  and  wetdth,  she  now  enjoys  only  a  precarious  extsteucai| 
•nd  Is  slowly  sinliing  into  the  waves  from  which  she  arose.    (Map  No.  VIII.) 

a.  Eiidox'ia,  the  widow  tf  Valentin'  Ian  III.,  had  l«en  compelled  to  marry  Max'lmna,  Cba 
ivurierer,  awl  successor  in  the  empire,  of  her  late  husband,  and  it  waa  ahe  who  r^vibKl  tlit 
^an'  dal  chi  s(  to  avenge  her  wrongs. 
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59.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Van'  dais,  which  occurred  the 
year  of  the  death  of  Valentin'  ian  III.,  Av'  ituB,  a  Oaul,  was  installed 

j^j^y^  Emperor  by  the  influence  of  the  gentle  and  humane 
at'itus.  Theod'oric,  king  of  the  Vis'  igoths ;  but  he  was  soon  de- 
XAJo  RiAif.  pjjgg^j  |jy  -^[Qf  imer,  the  Gothic  commander  of  the  barba- 
rian allies  of  the  Romans.  (A.  D.  456.)  The  wise  and  beneficent 
Maj6rian  was  then  advanced  to  the  throne  by  Bic'  imcr ;  but  his 
virtues  were  not  appreciated  by  his  subjects;  and  a  sedition  of  the 
1/oops  compelled  him  to  lay  down,  the  sceptre  after  a  reign  of  four 
years     (A.  D.  431.) 

60.  Ric'  imer  then  advanced  one  of  his  own  creatures,  Severus,  to 
xzsn.      *^®  nominal  sovereignty ;  but  he  retained  all  the  powem 

sBvibaus.  of  state  in  his  own  hands.  Annually  the  Van'  dais  from 
Africa,  having  now  the  control  of  the  Mediterranean,  sent  out  from 
Carthage,  their  seat  of  empire,  piratical  vessels  or  fleets,  which 
spread  desolation  and  terror  over  the  Italian  coasts,  and  entered  at 
will  nearly  every  port  in  the  Roman  dominions.  At  length  applica- 
tion for  assistance  was  made  to  Leo,  then  sovereign  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  and  a  large  armament  was  sent  from  Constantinople  to  Car* 
thage.  But  the  aged  Gen'  seric  eluded  the  immediate  danger  by  a 
truce  with  his  enemies,  and,  in  the  obscurity  of  night,  destroyed  by 
fire  almost  the  entire  fleet  of  the  unsuspecting  Romans. 

61.  Amid  the  frequent  revolutionary  changes  that  were  occurring 
in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Western  empire,"^  Roman  freedom  and  dig- 
nity were  lost  in  the  influence  of  the  confederate  barbarians,  who 
formed  both  the  defence  and  the  terror  of  Italy.  As  the  power  of  the 
Romans  themselves  declined,  their  barbarian  allies  augmented  their 
demands  and  increased  their  insolence,  until  they  finally  insisted, 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  that  a  third  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy 
should  be  divided  among  them.  Under  their  leader  Odoacer,  a  chief 
of  the  barbarian  tribe  of  the  Her'  uli,*  they  overcame  the  little  re- 

1.  Of  all  the  barbarians  who  threw  themselves  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  It  Is  mog 
difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Her'  uli.  Their  names,  the  only  remains  of  their  language 
•TO  Gothic ;  and  it  is  believed  that  they  came  originally  from  Scandinavia.  They  were  a  fierce 
people,  who  disdained  the  use  of  armor:  their  bravery  was  like  madness :  in  war  they  showed 
DO  pity  for  age,  nor  respect  for  sex  or  condition.  Among  themselves  there  was  the  samo 
^rocity :  the  sick  and  the  aged  were  put  to  death  at  their  own  request,  during  a  solemn  festi- 
ral ;  and  the  widow  hung  herself  upon  the  tree  which  shadowed  her  husband^s  tomb.  The 
Her' uli,  though  brave  and  formidable,  were  few  in  number,  claiming  to  be  mostly  of  royaJ 
ftiAod ;  and  they  seem  not  so  much  a  nation,  as  a  confederacy  of  princes  and  nobles,  bound  by 
to  mua  to  U  ve  an  i  die  tc^elher  yriih  their  arms  m  their  hands.    ( Oibbon^  i  ii .  8 ;  and  Note,  493  -6.) 

a.  The  remaining  sovereigns  of  the  Western  empire,  down  to  the  time  of  its  sub^enloa 
ran  Anthemiua,  Olyb'  rius,  Glycol ua,  N6poa,  and  Augus'  tulua. 
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matance  that  was  offered  tlicm ;  and  the  conqueror  abolishing  the  im* 
p>3rial  titles  of  CaDsar  and  Aus^ustus,  proclaimed  Liin- 

XXXVTI     BU^ 

Bclf  king  of  Italy.     (A..  D.   476.)      The  Western  em-  yicrsion  of 
pire  of  the  Romans  was  subverted  :  Homan  glory  had    '""'^  west- 
passed  away :  Roman  liberty  existed  only  in  the  remem- 
orance  of  the  padt :  the  rude  warriors  of  Germany  and  Scythia  pot 
msKsed  the  city  ci  flomnlus  ^  and  a  barbarian  occupied  tho  palaoe  of 
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SECTION    I. 

fiSNERAL    HISTORY,    FROM   THE   OVERTHROW   OF  THE   WESTERN   EMPIRE  OF    tOB 
ROMANS,  TO  THE   BEGINNING   OF   THE  TENTH    CENTURY  I  =  424  YEARS. 
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yNALYSIS.  1.  Introductory.  The  iieriod  embraced  in  the  M'.ddle  Ages.— 2.  Vui^ 
stnictive  character  of  its  early  history.  At  wliat  period  Its  usiefiil  history  begins.— 3.  ExtenS 
of  the  bni  bsiriun  irruptions.  The  Eastern  Roman  empire.  Remainder  of  ttie  Roman  iror1a.-»> 
4.  The  possessions  of  the  conquerors  toward  tiie  close  of  the  sixth  century.  Tbs  changed 
wrought  by  tliem.    Plan  of  the  present  chapter. 

5.  TiiK  Monarchy  or  thk  Hkr'  »h.  Its  overthrow. — o.  Monarchy  or  thk  Os''.  r  doothf* 
Theod'  oric  Treatment  of  his  Romaii  and  barbarian  subjects. — 7.  Generai  proji|)erity  of  his  reUrn. 
Extent  of  his  empire.'  The  Os'  trot^oth  and  Vis'  igoth  nations  again  divided.— I).  Tlie  successor* 
of  Theod'  oric.  The  emperor  of  the  East.  -9.  Tus  kra  or  JrsriN'  ian.  Slate  of  the  kingdom. 
Persian  war.— 10.  Justin' ian^s  armies.  Absence  of  military* spirit  araonir  the  people— 11.  Af- 
rican war.  First  expedition  of  Belis&ri us,  and  overtlirow  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Van' dais. 
Fate  of  Gel'  imer.  His  Van'  dal  subjects. — 1%  Sicily  subdued.  Belis&rius  advances  into  It&iy. 
Besi^ed  in  Rome.—lS.  The  Gothic  king  Vit'iges  surrenders.  Final  redurtton  of  Italy  by 
Nar'  ses. — 14.  Second  war  with  Persia.  Barbarian  invasivm  repelled  by  BelisArius.  Mournful 
fate  of  Belis&rius.  Death  and  character  of  Justin'  ian. — 15.  His  reign,  why  memorable.  Its 
briglitftst  ornament.  Remark  of  Gibbon.  History  of  the  "Pandects  and  Code.**- 16.  Subse* 
quent  history  of  the  Eastern  empire.  Invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Ijorabards. — 17.  Thk  Lombard 
monarchy.  Its  extent  and  character.— 18.  Period  of  general  repose  throughout  AVestero 
Europe.  Events  in  the  East.— 19.  The  durkness  that  rests  upon  European  history  at  tbrt 
perio<l.    Remark  of  Sismtnuli.    The  dawning  light  from  Arabia. 

20.  The  Sarackn  Emhirk.  History  of  the  Arabians.— 21.  Ancient  religion  of  the  Arabs.  Ro- 
Agious  toleration  in  Arabiiu  [Judaism.  Tlie  Magian  idolatry.]- 22.  Mahomet  begins  to  preach  t 
new  religion.— 23.  The  declared  medium  of  divine  communication  with  him.  I>eclared  origin  of 
the  Koran.— 24.  The  materials  of  the  Koran.  Chief  points  of  Moslem  faith.  Punishment  of  tht 
wicked.  The  Moslem  paradise.  Effectsofthepredestinarian  doctrine  of  Mahomet.  Practical  part 
of  the  new  religion.  Miracles  attributed  to  Mahomet.  [Mecca.]— 25.  Beginning  of  Mahomeft 
preaching.  TlieHegira.— 26.  Mahomet  at  Medina.  [Medina.]  F*rogressofthe  new  religion  through 
4km all  Arabia.  [Mussulman.] — 27.  The  apostasy  that  followed  Mahomet^s  death.  Restoniticn  oi 
religious  unity.— 28.  Saracen  con(iuests  in  Persia  and  Syria.  [Saracens.  Boznih.]— 29.  Con- 
quest of  all  Syria.  [Emes'  sa.  Bttalbec  Yermouk.  Aleppo.] — .30.  Conquest  of  Persia,  an*) 
expiration  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassan' idw.  [Cad^siah.  Review  of  Persian  History.] — 31. 
Conquest  of  Egypt.  Destruction  of  the  Alexandrian  library.— 32.  Death  of  Omar.  Caliphate 
of  Otliman.  -33.  Military  events  of  the  reign  of  Othmau.  [Rhodes.  Tripoli.]  (ithman's  suc- 
cessors. Conquest  of  Carthage,  and  all  norihern  Africa.— 34.  Introduction  of  the  Saracens  inta 
i^iain.— 35.  Defeat  of  Roderic,  and  final  conquest  of  Spain.  [Guadalete.  Guadalquiver.  Mol* 
4a.]— 3f  ifEa'i^an^tucroarhmentstnGauI.  Inroad  of  Abdelrabmauu  [Th«l^'r9ae«t.*— 37  Over 
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ttuow  of  tlw  Saraccm  hogts  by  Charles  Martel.  Importanoe  of  this  netory.  [ronn.  Poietien.* 
—38.  The  Eastern  Saiauens  al  thia  period.  [FJiodostan.]  Termination  of  t)te  civil  power  cf 
the  central  caliphate.— 39.  The  power  that  next  promhieiitly  occupies  the  field  of  history. 

40.  Monarchy  or  the  Fravks:  Its  oriipn.  [Toiimay.  Cambray.  Terouane.  Colcgne.! 
CloTia.  Extent  of  his  nioiiarchy.  [Soissons.  Paris.] — 41.  Religious  character  of  Clovis.  flU 
barbarities. — 42.  The  desceniants  of  Clovis.  Royal  murders.  Re^nls.  Cliarles  Manel. 
Pepin,  the  first  monarch  of  the  Carlovlngian  dynasty.  [Papal  authority .]~43.  The  reign,  and 
the  character,  of  Pepin.  His  division  of  the  kingdom. — 4-1.  First  acts  of  the  reign  of  Charl»i 
magne.  [The  I<oire.]  The  Saxons.  Motiveii  that  led  Charlemagne  to  declare  war  against  thenu 
[Tho£lt)e.] — 4a.  His  flrst  irruption  Into  tlieir  territory.  [W'eser.]  History  of  Witi kind.  Saxon 
reb(  Won.  Changes  produced  by  these  Saxon  wan.— 4(\  Causes  of  the  war  with  the  Lombards 
Overthrow  of  the  Lombard  kingdom.  [Geneva.  Pavia.] — 47.  Charlemagne^s  expedition  Into 
^ain.  [Catalonia.  Pampel'iua.  Saragos'  sa.  Roucesvalles.] — AH.  Additional  conquests. 
(^barloms^^;  crowmad  emperor  at  Rome.— 40.  Importance  of  this  event.  Cenerul  character  of 
ihc  reign  of  Charlemagne.  [Aix-la-Chapelle.]  His  private  life.  His  cruelties.  Concluding 
estimate. — 50.  Causes  that  led  to  the  division  of  tlie  empire  of  Charlemagne. — 51.  Invasion  of 
the  Northmen. — 58.  Ravages  of  the  Hnngarians.  The  Saracens  on  the  Mediterranean  coaata. 
Changes,  and  increasing  coufiision,  in  European  society.    The  island  of  Britain. 

53.  ENOLisd  History.  Saxon  conquesls.  Saxon  Heptarchy. — 54.  Introtluction  and  spread 
of  Christianity.— 55.  Union  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms.  Reign  of  Egbert,  and  ravages  of  th« 
Northmen. — 56.  The  successors  of  Egbert  Accession  of  AltVed.  State  of  the  kingdom.— 57. 
Alfred  withdraws  from  public  life — lives  as  a  peasitnt — visits  the  Danish  c^iinp. — 58.  Defeati 
the  Danes,  and  overtiirows  the  Danish  power.  Defence  of  the  kingd<»m. — ^59.  Limited  sov* 
treignty  of  Alfred.  Danish  invasion  under  Hastings.  Tlie  Danes  withdraw.  Alfred^s  power 
at  the  time  of  his  death.— 60.  institutions,  character,  and  laws,  of  Alfred. 

1.  The  "  Middle  Ages,"  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  fix  aceurato 
limits,  may  be  considered  as  embracing  that  dark  and  ,,  r^T^o- 
gloomy  period  of  about  a  thousand  years,  extending  from  Ducroar. 
the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  of  the  Romans  nearly  to  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  at  which  point  we  detect  the  dawn  of  mod- 
ern civilization,  and  enter  upon  the  clearly-marked  outlines  of  modern 
history.* 

2.  The  history  of  Europe  during  several  centuries  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  Western  Roman  empire  offers  little  real  instruction  to 
repay  the  labor  of  wading  through  the  intricate  and  bloody  annals 
of  a  barbarous  age.  The  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  had  carried 
away  with  it  ancient  civilization  ;  and  during  many  generations,  the 
elements  of  society  which  had  been  disruptured  by  the  surges  of 
barbarian  power,  continued  to  be  widely  agitated,  like  the  waves  of 
the  ocean,  long  after  the  fury  of  the  storm  has  passed.  It  is  only 
when  the  victors  and  the  vanquished,  inhabitants  of  the  same  country 
had  become  fused  into  one  people,  and  a  new  order  of  things,  new 
bonds  of  society,  and  new  institutions  began  to  be  developed,  that 
the  useful  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  begins. 

3.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  not  Italy  alone  that  was 

«.  **The  ten  centuries,  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth,  seem,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  to  on» 
iiaate  the  p«rioil  of  Ibe  Middle  Agf«.*>->ifa//aiii. 
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afFectcd  by  the  tide  of  barbarian  conquest ;  but  that  the  storm  spread 
likewise  over  Gaul,  Spain,  Britain,  and  Northern  Africa ;  while  the 
feeble  empire  which  had  Constantinople  for  its  centre,  alone  escaped 
the  general  ruin.  Here  the  majesty  of  Rome  was  still  faintly  rep- 
resented by  the  imaginary  suocessors  of  Augustus,  who  continued 
imtil  the  time  of  the  crusades  to  exercise  a  partial  sovereignty 
over  the  East^  from  the  Danube  to  the  Nile  and  the  Tigris.  The 
remainder  of  the  Roman  world  exhibited  one  scene  of  general  ruin ' 
for  wherever  the  barbarians  marched  in  successiTc  hordes,  their 
route  was  marked  with  blood :  cities  and  villages  were  repeatedly 
plundered,  and  often  destroyed ;  fertile  and  populous  provinces  were 
converted  into  deserts ;  and  pestilence  and  famine,  following  in  the 
train  of  war,  completed  the  desolation. 

4.  When  at  length,  toward  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  the 
frenzy  of  conquest  was  over,  and  a  partial  calm  was  restored,  the 
Saxons,  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  were  found  to  be  in  possession 
of  the  southern  and  more  fertile  provinces  of  Britain :  the  Franks 
or  Freemen,  a  confederation  of  Germanic  tribes,  were  masters  of 
Oaul :  the  Huns,  from  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  occupied 
Pannonia ;  the  Goths  and  the  Lombards,  the  former  originally  from 
northern  Asia,  and  the  latter  of  Scandinavian  origin,  had  established 
themselves  in  Italy  and  the  adjacent  provinces;  and  the  Gothic 
tribes,  after  driving  the  Van'  dais  from  Spain,  had  succeeded  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  peninsula.  A  total  change  had  come  over  the 
state  of  Europe :  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  Roman  civilization  re- 
mained ;  but  new  nations,  new  manners,  new  languages,  and  new 
names  of  countries  were  everywhere  introduced ;  and  now  forms  of 
government,  new  institutions,  and  new  laws  began  to  spring  up  out 
of  the  chaos  occasioned  by  the  general  wreck  of  the  nations  of  the 
Roman  world.  In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  pass  rapidly  over 
the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  aiming  only  to  present  the  reader 
such  a  general  outline,  or  framework,  of  its  annals,  as  will  aid  in  the 

earch  we  shall  subsequently  make  for  the  seeds  of  oider,  and  the 
first  rudiments  of  policy,  laws,  and  civilization,  of  Modern  Europe. 

5.  After  Odoacer,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  the  Her'uli,  had  con 
quered  Italy,  he  divided  one  third  uf  the  ample  estates  of  the  nobles 

II  THE  MON-  ^™^°S  ^^s  followers ;  but  although  he  retained  the  gov 

A&cHY  OF    ernment  in  his  own  hands,  he  allowed  the  ancient  form* 

THE  HKR  uLL  ^£  s.dministration  to  remain ;  the  senate  continued  to  sit, 

as  usual ;  and  after  seven  years  the  consulship  was  restoied;  while 
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oonc  of  thv)  municipal  or  provincial  authorities  were  changed. 
Odcacer  made  some  attempts  to  restore  agriculture  in  the  provinoea ; 
but  still  Italy  presented  a  sad  prospect  of  misery  and  desolation. 
After  a  duration  of  fourteen  years,  the  feeble  monarchy  of  the 
£Ier'  uli  was  overthrown  by  the  Os'  trogoth  king,  Thcod'  oric,  who 
disregarding  his  plighted  faith,  caused  his  royal  captive,  Odoicer,  to 
be  assassinated  at  the  close  of  a  conciliatory  banquet.     (A.  D.  493.) 

6.  Theod'  oric,  the  first  of  the  Os'  trogoth  kings  of  Italy,  had 
been  brought  up  as  a  hostage  at  the  court  of  Constantinople.     At 
times  the  friend,  the  ally,  and  the  enemy  of  the  imbecile 
monarchs  of  the  Eastern  empire,  he  restored  peace  to    aachy  of 
Italy,  and  a  degree  of  prosperity  unusual  under  the  thb  os'tro- 
sway  uf  the  barbarian  conquerors.     Like  Odoacer,  he  in- 
dulged his  Roman  subjects  in  the  retention  of  their  ancient  laws 
language,  and  magistrates;  and  employed  them  chiefly  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  government ;  while  to  his  rude  Gothic  followers  he 
confided  the  defence  of  the  State ;  and  by  giving  them  lands  which 
they  were  to  hold  on  the  tenure  of  military  service,  he  endeavored 
to  unite  in  them  the  domestic  habits  of  the  cultivator,  with  the  ex- 
ercises and  discipline  of  the  soldier. 

7.  Theod^oric  encouraged  improvements  m  agriculture,  revived 
the  spirit  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  greatly  increased  the 
population  of  his  kingdom,  which,  at  the  close  of  his  reign,  embraced 
nearly  a  million  of  the  barbarians,  many  of  whom,  however,  were 
soldiers  of  fortune  and  adventurers  who  had  flocked  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding barbarous  nations  to  share  the  riches  and  glory  which 
Theod'  oric  had  won.  Theod'  oric  reigned  thirty-three  years ;  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  his  kingdom  occupied  not  only  Sicily  and 
Italy,  but  also  Lower  G-aul,  and  the  old  Roman  provinces  between 
the  head  of  the  Adriat'  ic  and  tlie  Danube.  If  he  had  had  a  son  to 
whom  he  might  have  transmitted  his  dominions,  his  Gothic  succes- 
sors would  probably  have  had  the  honor  of  restoring  the  empire  of 
the  West;  but  on  his  death,  (A.  D.  526)  the  two  nations  of  the  Os'- 
(I'ogoths  and  the  Vis'  igoths  were  again  divided ;  and  the  reign  of 
the  Great  Theod'  oric  passed  like  a  brilliant  meteor,  leaving  i\o  per- 
manent impression  of  its  glory. 

8.  Seven  Os'  trogoth  kings  succeeded  Theod'  oric  on  the  throne 

of  Italy  during  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years.     Nearly  all  met 

with  a  violent  death,  and  were  constantly  engaged  in  h  war  with 

fmitin'  ian,  emperor  of  the  East,  who  finally  succeeded  in  rcducini; 
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Daly  uiidor  his  dominion.  The  reign  of  that  monarch  is  the  most 
brilliant  period  in  the  history  of  the  Eastern  empire;  and  as  it  fol- 
lows immediately  after  the  career  of  Theod'oric  in  the  West,  and 
embraces  all  that  is  interesting  in  the  history  of  the  period  which  it 
oocnpies,  we  pass  here  to  a  brief  survey  of  its  annals. 

9.  The  year  after  the  death  of  Theod'  oric,  Justin'  ian  succeeded 
IV  THE  ^^  uncle  Justin  on  the  throne  of  the  Eastern  empiia 
ERA  uF      His  reign  is  often  alluded  to  in  history  ao  the  '^  Era  of 

4!  srriN  IAN.  j^gf  tihian."  On  his  accession  he  found  the  kingdom 
torn  by  domestic  factions ;  hordes  of  barbarians  menaced  the  fron- 
tiers, and  often  advanced  from  the  Danube  three  hundred  miles  intc. 
the  coiintry ;  and  during  the  first  five  years  of  his  reign  he  waged  an 
expensive  and  unprofitable  war  with  the  Persians.  The  conclusion 
of  this  war,  by  the  purchase  of  a  peace  at  a  costly  price,  enabled 
Justin'  ian,  who  was  extremely  ambitious  of  military  fame,  to  turn  hb 
arms  to  the  conquest  of  distant  provinces. 

1 0.  Justin'  ian  never  led  his  armies  in  person ;  and  his  troops  con< 
8i«ted  chiefly  of  barbarian  mercenaries — Scythians,  Persians,  Her'  uli, 
Van'  dais,  and  Ooths,  and  a  small  number  of  Thracians  :  the  citizeBS 
of  the  empire  had  long  been  forbidden,  under  preceding  emperors, 
to  carry  arms, — a  short-sighted  policy  which  Justin'  ian's  timidity 
and  jealousy  led  him  to  adopt:  and  so  little  of  military  spirit  re- 
mained among  the  people,  that  they  were  not  only  incapable  of  fight- 
ing in  the  open  field,  but  formed  a  very  inadequate  defence  for  the 
ramparts  of  their  cities.  Under  these  circumstances,  with  but  a 
small  body  of  regular  troops,  and  without  an  active  militia  from 
which  to  recruit  his  armies,  the  military  successes  of  Justin^  ian  arc 
among  the  difficult  problems  of  the  age. 

1 1.  AMca,  still  ruled  by  the  Van'  dais,  first  attracted  the  militarj 
ambition  of  Justin'  ian,  although  his  designs  of  conquest  were  con 
ocalcd  under  the  pretence  of  restoring  to  the  Van'dal  throne  its 
legitimate  successor,  of  the  race  of  the  renowned  Gen'  seric.  The 
fii^t  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Belisarius,  the  greatest  gen. 
oral  of  his  age,  numbering  only  ten  thousand  foot  soldiers  and  five 
thousand  horsemen,  landed,  in  September  533,  about  five  days^  jour- 
ney to  the  south  of  Carthage.  The  Africans,  who  were  still  called 
Homans,  long  oppressed  by  their  Van'  dal  conquerors,  hailed  Belisa- 
rius as  a  deliverer;  and  Gel'  imer,  the  Van'  dal  king,  who  ruled  over 
eight  or  nine  millions  of  subjects,  and  who  could  muster  eighty  thou 
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■and  warriors'  of  his  own  nation,  found  himself  suddenly  alone  with 
his  Van'  dais  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population.  Twice  Gel'  imer 
was  routed  in  battle ;  and  before  the  end  of  November  Africa  was 
oonquered,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Van'  dais  destroyed.  Grel'  imer 
himself,  having  capitulated,  was  removed  to  Galatia,  where  ample 
possessions  were  given  him,  and  where  he  was  allowed  to  grow  old  in 
peace,  surrounded  by  his  friends  and  kindred,  and  a  few  faithful  foL 
bifcrs.  The  bravest  of  the  Van'  dais  enlisted  in  the  armies  of  Jus 
ilu'  ian ;  and  ere  long  the  remainder  of  the  Van'  dal  nation  in  Africa, 
being  involved  in  the  convulsions  that  followed,  entirely  disappeared 

12.  Justin'  ian  next  projected  the  conquest  of  the  Gothic  empire 
of  Italy,  and  its  dependencies ;  auv*  in  the  year  535  Belisarius  land- 
t^  in  Sicily  at  the  head  of  a  small  aimy  of  seven  thousand  five  hun 
dred  men.  In  the  first  campaign  he  subdued  that  island :  in  the 
second  year  he  advanced  into  southern  Italy,  where  the  old  Roman 
population  welcomed  him  with  joy,  and  the  Goths  found  themselves 
as  unfavorably  situated  as  the  Van'  dais  had  been  in  Africa ;  but, 
deposing  their  weak  prince,  they  raised  Vit'iges  to  the  throne,  who 
was  a  great  general  and  a  worthy  rival  of  Belisarius.  The  latter 
gained  possession  of  Rome,  (Dec.  536,)  where  for  more  than  a  year 
he  was  besieged  by  the  Goths ;  and  although  he  made  good  his  de- 
fence, almost  the  entire  population  of  the  city  in  the  meantime  per 
ished  by  famine. 

13.  Vit'iges  himself  was  next  besieged  in  Raven' na,  and  was 
finally  forced  to  surrender  the  place,  and  yield  himself  prisoner. 
(Dec.  639.)  Ke  was  deeply  indebted  to  the  generosity  of  Justin'  ian, 
who  allowed  him  to  pass  his  days  in  affluence  in  Constantinople 
The  jealousy  of  Justin  ian,  however,  having  recalled  Belisarius  from 
Italy,  in  a  few  years  the  Goths  recovered  their  sway ;  but  it  was  over 
a  country  almost  deserted  of  its  inhabitants.  At  length,  in  the  year 
5o2,  Justin'  ian  formed  in  Italy  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
which  he  placed  under  the  command  of  the  eunuch  Nar'  ses,  wh 
unexpectedly  proved  to  be  an  able  general.  In  the  following  year 
the  last  of  the  Os'  trogoth  kings  was  slain  in  battle,  and'  the  empire 
of  J  ustin'  ian  was  extended  over  the  deserted  wastes  of  the  once  fer- 
tOe  and  populous  Italy.     (A.  D.  554.) 

14.  In  the  East,  Justin' ian  was  involved  in  a  second  war  with  ^-X- 
Ohosroes,  or  Nashirvan,  the  most  celebrated  Persian  monarch  of  the 

I.  Gibbon,  iii.  G3,  says  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand ;  and  Sismondi,  Fall  of  the  Romas 
PjiDQue,  i.  221,  has  the  same  number.    See  the  crvectiou  in  Milman^s  Notes  to  G*bbou. 

I  16 
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Sassanid  dynasty.  Hostilities  were  carried  on  during  sixtetn  yearn 
f  A.  D.  540 — 556)  with  unrelenting  obstinacy  on  both  sides ;  but  after 
a  prodigious  waste  of  human  life,  the  frontiers  of  the  two  empirea 
remained  nearly  the  same  as  they  were  before  the  war.  When  Jus- 
tin' ian  was  nearly  eighty  years  of  age  he  was  again  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  services  of  his  old  general  Belisarius,  not  less  aged 
than  himself,  to  repel  an  invasion  of  the  barbarians  who  had  ad« 
vanced  to  the  very  gates  of  Constantinople.  At  the  head  of  a  small 
band  of  veterans,  who  in  happier  years  had  shared  his  toils,  he  drovo 
back  the  enemy;  but  the  applauses  of  the  people  again  excited  the 
jealousy  and  fears  of  the  ungrateful  monarch,  who,  charging  his 
faithful  servant  with  aspiring  to  the  empire,  caused  his  eyes  to  be 
torn  out,  and  his  whole  fortune  to  be  confiscated ;  and  it  is  said  that 
the  general  who  had  conquered  two  kingdoms,  was  to  be  seen  blind, 
and  ].»d  by  a  child,  going  about  with  a  wooden  cup  in  his  hand  to  so- 
licit charity.  Justin' ian  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  after  a 
reign  of  more  than  thirty-eight  years.  (Nov.  565.)  The  character 
of  Justin'  ian  was  a  compound  of  good  and  bad  qualities ;  for  al- 
though personally  inclined  to  justice,  he  often  overlooked,  through 
weakness,  the  injustice  of  others,  and  was  in  a  great  measure  ruled 
during  the  first  half  of  his  reign  by  his  wife  Theodora,  an  unprin- 
cipled woman,  under  whose  orders  many  acts  of  oppression  antf 
cruelty  were  committed. 

15.  The  reign  of  Justin' ian  forms  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory  of  the  world.  He  was  the  last  Byzantine  emperor  who,  by  hia 
dominion  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  remiited  in  some  measure  the 
two  principal  portions  of  the  empire  of  the  Caesars.  But  his  extcn 
fiive  conquests  were  not  his  chief  glory :  the  brightest  ornament  of 
his  reign,  which  has  immortalized  his  memory,  is  his  famous  compi- 
lation of  the  Roman  laws,  known  as  the  "  Pandects  and  Code  of 
Justin'  ian."  "  The  vain  titles  of  the  victories  of  Juanin'  ian,"  saya 
Gibbon,  "are  crumbled  into  dust:  but  the  name  of  the  legislatoi 
s  inscribed  on  a  fair  and  everlasting  monument."  To  a  commission 
of  ten  emiraent  lawyers,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Tribonian,  Jus 
tin'  ian  assigned  the  task  of  reducing  into  a  uniform  and  consistent 
code,  the  vast  mass  of  the  laws  of  the  Roman  empire;  and  after  this 
Dad  been  completed,  to  another  commission  of  seventeen,  at  the 
head  of  which  also  was  Tribonian,  was  assigned  the  more  difficult 
work  of  searching  out  the  scattered  monuments  of  ancient  jurispru 
ieuce, — of  collecting  and  putting  in  order  whatever  was  useful  in 
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the  books  if  former  jurisconsultgr,  and  of  extracting  the  true  spirit 
of  the  laws  from  questions,  disputes,  conjectures,  and  judicial  de* 
cisions  of  the  Homan  civilians.  This  celebrated  work,  containing 
the  immense  store  of  the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  after  being  lost  during 
several  centuries  of  the  Dark  Ages,  was  accidentally  brought  to  light 
in  the  middle  of  the-  twelfth  century,  when  it  contributed  greatly  te 
the  revival  of  civilization ;  and  the  digest  which  Gibbon  has  mad^ 
f  it  is  now  received  as  the  text  book  on  civil  Jjaw  in  somo  of  thf 
miversities  of  Europe.* 

16.  The  history  of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  empire,  during  several 
enturies  after  Justin'  ian,  is  so  extremely  complicated,  and  its  an- 
nals so  obscure  and  devoid  of  interest,  that  we  pass  them  by,  for  sub- 
jects of  greater  importance.  Three  years  after  the  death  of  Justin'- 
ian,  Italy  underwent  another  revolution.  In  the  year  568,  the  whole 
Lombard  nation,  comprising  the  fiercest  and  bravest  of  the  Germanic 
tribes,  led  by  their  king  Alboin,  and  aided  by  twenty  thousand  Sax- 
ons, descended  from  the  eastern  Alps,  and  at  once  took  possession 
of  northern  Italy,  which,  from  them,  is  called  Lombardy.  The 
Lombard  monarchy,  thus  established,  lasted,  under  twenty-one  kings, 
during  a  period  of  little  more  than  two  centuries. 

17.  As  the  Lombards  advanced  into  the  country,  the  inhabitants 
shut  themselves  up  in  the  walled  cities,  many  of  which,      ^  ^^^ 
after  enduring  sieges,  and  experiencing  th6  most  dread-     lombaed 
fill  calamities,  were  compelled  to  surrender;   but  the   *'*^'*^^*^^^- 
Lombard  dominion  never   embraced  the  whole  peninsula.      The 
islands  in  the  upper  end  of  the  Adriat'  ic,  embracing  the  Venetian 
League,  the  country  immediately  surrounding  Raven'  na,  together 
with  Rome,  Naples,  and  a  few  other  cities,  remained  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  emperors,  or  were  at  times  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  rule.     The  Lombards  were  ruder  and  fiercer  than 
the  Goths  who  preceded  them ;  and  they  at  first  proved  to  the  Ital 
ians  far  harder  taskmasters  than  any  of  the  previous  invaders ;  but 

he  change  from  a  wandering  life  exerted  an  influence  favorablo 
to  their  civilization ;  and  their  laws,  considered  as  those  of  a  barba- 
rous  people,  exhibited  a  considerable  degree  of  wisdom  and  equality. 

1 8.  The  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  towards  the  close 
of  the  sixth  century,  exhibits  the  first  interval  of  paifcial  repose  that 
had  fallen  upon  Western  Europe  since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
empire.     Some  degree  of  quiet  was  now  settlin|E  upon  Italy  undef 

a.  Motes  to  Gibbon,  iii.  151. 
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the  rule  of  the  Lombard  kings :  the  Ooths  were  coDBolidating  their 
power  in  Spain  :  a  stable  monarchy  was  gradually  rising  in  France^ 
from  the  union  of  the  GuUio  tribes ;  and  the  Saxons  had  firmly  es- 
tablished themselves  in  the  south  of  Britain.  The  only  events  in 
the  East  that  attract  our  notice  consist  of  a  series  of  wars  between 
the  Greek  emperors  and  the  Persians,  during  which  period,  if  we  ara 
to  rely  upon  doubtful  narratives  which  wear  the  air  of  fables,  at  one 
time  all  the  Asiatio  provinces  of  the  Eastern  empire  were  conquered 
ty  the  Persians;  and  subsequently,  the  whole  of  Persia,  to  th 
frontiers  of  India,  was  conquered  by  the  monarchs  of  the  Eastern 
empire.  Eventually  the  two  empires  appear  to  have  become  equally 
exhausted;  and  when  peace  was  restored  (A.  D.  628)  the  ancient 
boundaries  were  recognized  by  both  parties. 

19.  But  while  a  degree  of  comparative  repose  was  settling  upon 
Europe,  a  night  of  darkness,  owing  to  the  absence  of  all  reliable 
documents,  rests  upon  its  history,  down  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
"  A  century  and  a  half  passed  away,"  says  Sismondi,  "  during  which 
we  possess  nothing  concerning  the  whole  empire  of  the  West,  except 
dates  and  conjectures."*  This  obscurity  lasts  until  a  new  and  unex- 
pected light  breaks  in  from  Arabia ;  when  a  nation  of  shepherds  and 
robbers  appears  as  the  depository  of  letters  which  had  been  allowea 
to  escape  from  the  guardianship  of  every  civilized  people. 

20.  Turning  from  the 'darkness  which  shrouds  European  history 
in  the  seventh  century,  we  next  proceed  to  trace  the  remarkable  rise 
and  establishment  of  the  power  of  the  Saracens.     In  the  parohed, 

vr  THE  sandy,  and,  in  great  part,  desert  Arabia,  a  country 
BARACKN.  nearly  four  times  the  extent  of  France,  the  hardy  Arab, 
EMPIRE.  ^^  j^jj  original  and  unmixed  race,  had  dwelt  from  tim« 
immemorial,  in  a  constant  struggle  with  nature,  and  enjoying  all  th« 
wild  fieedom  of  the  rudest  patriarchal  state.  The  descendants  of 
Ishmael — the  "  wild  man  of  the  desert" — have  always  been  free,  and 
Buch  they  will  ever  remain  ;  an  effect  at  once,  of  their  local  position 
and,  as  many  believe,  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy ;  and  although  % 
few  of  the  frontier  cities  of  Arabia  have  been  at  times  temporarily 
subjected  by  the  surrounding  nations,  Arabia,  as  a  country,  is  the  only 
land  in  all  antiquity  that  never  bowed  to  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  conqueror. 

21 .  The  ancient  religion  of  the  Arabs  was  Sabaism,  or  star-worship, 
which  assumed  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and  was  corrupted  by  &dora> 
tion  of  a  vast  number  of  images,  which  were  supposed  to  have  Bomi 

a.  Sismondi,  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empirai  L  856. 
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mysterioTij  affinity  to  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  Arahs  hail  seveii 
temples  deditmted  to  the  seven  planets :  some  tribes  exclusively  re- 
vered the  moon,  others  the  dog  star :  Judaism*^  was  embraced  by  a 
few  tribes,  Christianity  by  some,  and  the  Magian  idolatry*  of  Persia 
oy  others.  So  completely  free  was  Arabia,  each  sect  or  tribe  being 
independent,  that  absolute  toleration  necessarily  existed ;  and  numer- 
ous refugee  sects  that  fled  from  the  persecution  of  the  Roman  empe 
rors,  found  in  the  wild  wastes  of  that  country  a  quiet  asylum. 

22.  About  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  Mahom'et  m 
Moham'  med,  an  Arabian  impostor,  descended  from  the  Sabasau 
priests  of  Mecca,  where  was  the  chief  temple  of  the  Sabsean  idola- 
try, began  to  preach  a  new  religion  to  his  countrymen.  lie  repre- 
sented to  them  the  incoherence  and  grossness  of  their  religious  rites, 
and  called  upon  them  to  abandon  their  frail  idols,  and  to  acknowl- 
edge and  adore  the  One  true  God, — ^the  invisible,  all  good,  and  all- 
powerful  ruler  of  the  universe.  Acknowledging  the  authenticity 
both  of  the  Jewish  scriptures  and  the  Cliristian  revelation,  he  pro- 
fessed to  restore  the  true  and  primitive  faith,  as  it  had  been  in  the 
days  of  the  patriarchs  and  the  prophets,  from  Adam  to  the  MessiaL 

23.  Like  Numa  of  old,  Mahom'  et  sought  to  give  to  the  doctrines 
which  he  taught  the  sanction  of  inspired  origin  and  miraculous  ap- 
proval ;  and  as  the  nymph  £geria  was  the  ministering  goddess  of  the 
former,  so  the  angel  Gabriel  was  the  declared  medium  of  divine 
communication  with  the  latter.     During  a  period  of  twenty-three 

1.  TL)  MAfiian  idolatry  emislsted  of  the  religious  belief  and  worsbip  presided  over  by  Vbm 
Mligia^  prie8lhoQ<i,  who  coinpriseil,  originally,  one  or  the  six  tribes  into  which  the  nation  of 
the  Mea«!«  was  divided.  The  Jtf(kjrt\  (HT  ^  wiae  men,*^  had  not  only  religion,  bat  tie  higher 
branches  of  all  teaming  also,  in  their  charge ;  and  they  practised  different  torts  of  dirjnauo% 
■ttiology,  and  enclmntinent,  for  the  purpose  of  diiiclosing  the  future,  influencing  the  presenti 
tnd  calling  the  p:ist  to  their  aid.  So  famous  were  tiiey  that  their  name  has  been  applied  to  all 
orders  of  magiciuiui  and  enchanters.  Zoroas'  ter,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  aboot  \Ym 
•eventh  century  before  Christ,  reformed  the  M^an  religion,  and  remodelled  the  priestliood  \ 
and  by  some  he  is  considered  the  founder  of  the  order. 

The  Mit^an  priesfA  taught  that  the  gods  are  the  spiritual  essences  of  Are,  earth,  and  water^— 
that  tfcsre  are  two  antagonistic  powers  in  nature,  the  one  acoomplishing  good  designs,  the  otlMT 
•Til ; — that  each  of  the^te  shall  subdue  and  be  subdued  by  turns,  for  six  thousand  yiSars,  but 
that,  at  last,  through  the  intervention  of  the  still  higher  and  Supreme  Being,  the  evil  prindpto 
than  perish,  and  men  shall  live  In  happiness,  neittier  needing  food,  nor  yielding  a  shadow. 

The  great  influence  of  the  Magi  is  well  illustrated  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  where  Nebuchad^ 
Deszar  invoked  the  aid  of  the  different  classes  of  their  order— magicians,  astrologers,  sorooera* 
Cbaldeans,  and  soothsayers.  In  the  time  of  the  Saviour,  tba  M4gian  system  was  not  extinoki 
•s  we  have  evidenoe  of  in  the  allusion  made  to  Simon  Magna,  who  boasted  himself  to  be 
»some  great  one.**    (Acts,  viii.  9— xiii.  6  &c.) 

a.  By  the  tform  Jadaitm  i  meant  the  religious  rites  and  doctrines  of  the  Jews,  as  enK>t]w4 
bithelAWorMina. 
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yeftre  occasional  revelations,  as  circumstances  reqaircd,  are  said  to 
have  been  made  to  the  Prophet,  who  was  consequently  never  at  a 
loss  for  authority  to  justify  his  conduct  to  his  followers,  or  for  author- 
itative counsel  in  any  emergency.  These  revelations,  carefully  treas- 
ored  up  in  the  memories  of  the  faithfui,  or  committed  to  writing  by 
amanuenses,  (for  the  Moslems  boast  that  the  founder  of  their  religion 
could  neither  read  nor  write,)  were  collected  together  two  years  after 
the  death  of  the  Prophet,  and  published  as  the  Koran,  or  Moham'- 
medan  ]>ible.  '  • 

24.  The  materials  of  the  Koran  are  borrowed  chiefly  from  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  and  from  the  legends,  tradition  % 
and  fables  of  Arabian  and  Persian  mythology.  The  two  great 
points  of  Moslem  faith  are  embraced  in  the  declaration — •"  Th^e  is 
but  one  God,  and  Mahom'et  is  his  prophet.*'  The  other  prominent 
points  of  the  Moslem  creed  are  the  belief  in  absolute  predestina 
ti on, — ^the  existence  and  purity  of  angels, — the  resurrection  of  the 
body, — a  general  judgment,  -  and  the  final  salvation  of  all  the  dis 
ciples  of  the  Prophet,  whatever  be  their  sins.  Wicked  Moslems  arc 
to  expiate  their  crimes  during  different  periods  of  suffering,  not  tc 
exceed  seven  thousand  v'^^ars ;  but  infidel  contemners  of  the  Koran 
are  to  be  doomed  to  an  eternity  of  woe.  A  minute  and  appalling 
description  is  given  of  the  place  and  mode  of  torment, — a  vast  re- 
ceptacle, full  of  smoke  and  darkness,  dragged  forward  with  roaring 
noise  and  fury  by  seventy  thousand  angels,  through  the  opposite  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  while  the  unhappy  objects  of  wrath  are  tor- 
mented by  the  hissing  of  numerous  reptiles,  and  the  scourges  of 
hideous  demons,  whose  pastime  is  cruelty  and  pain.  The  Moslem 
paradise  is  all  that  an  Arab  imagination  can  paint  of  sensual  felici- 
ty ; — ^groves,  rivulets,  flowers,  perfumes,  and  fruits  of  every  variety 
to  charm  the  senses ;  while,  to  every  other  conceivable  delight,  sev- 
enty-two damsels  of  immortal  youth  and  dazzling  beauty  are  assigned 
to  minister  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  humblest  of  the  faithful,  Tha 
promise  to  every  faithful  follower  of  the  Prophet,  of  an  unlimited 
indulgence  of  the  corporeal  propensities,  constitutes  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Moham'  medan  religion.  The  predestinarian  doctrine 
of  Mahom'  et  led  his  followers  towards  fatalism,  and  exercised  a 
marked  influence  upon  their  lives,  and  especially  upon  their  warlike 
character  ;  for  as  it  taught  them  that  the  hour  of  death  is  determined 
beforehand,  it  inspired  them  with  an  indifference  to  danger,  and  gave 
a  permanent  security  to  their  bravery.    Mahom'  et  promised  to  those 
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of  hid  followei  s  who  feil  in  battle  an  immediate  admission  to  the  joya 
of  paradise.  The  practical  part  of  the  new  religion  consisted  of 
prayer  five  times  a  day,  and  frequent  ablutions  of  the  whole  body, 
alms,  fastings  and  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.*  Tradition  asserts  that 
Mahom'  et  confirmed  by  miracles  the  truth  of  his  religion ;  and  a 
mysterious  hint  in  the  Koran  has  been  converted,  by  the  traditionista, 
into  a  circumstantial  legend  of  a  nocturnal  journey  through  the  seven 
Leavens,  in  which  Mahom'  et  conversed  familiarly  with  Adam,  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  and  even  with  Deity  himself. 

25.  It  was  in  the  year  609,  when  Mahom'  et  was  already  forty 
years  old,  that  he  began  to  preach  his  new  doctrine  at  Mecca.  His 
first  proselytes  were  made  in  his  own  family ;  but  by  the  people  hii 
pretensions  were  long  treated  with  ridicule  ;  and  at  the  end  of  thir- 
teen years  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Mecca  to  save  his  life.  (A.  P. 
622.)  This  celebrated  flight,  called  the  Ilegira,  is  the  grand  era  of 
the  Moham'  medan  religion. 

26.  liepairing  to  Yatreb,  the  name  of  which  he  changed  to  Medi* 
na,'  (or  Medinet  el  Ncbbi,  the  city  of  the  Prophet,)  he  was  there  re- 
ceived by  a  large  band  of  converts  with  every  demonstration  of  joy  { 
and  soon  the  whole  city  acknowledged  him  as  its  leader  and  prophet. 
Mahomet  now  declared  that  the  empire  of  his  religion  was  to  be  es« 
tcblished  by  the  sword :  every  day  added  to  the  number  of  his  prose^ 
lytes,  who,  formed  into  warlike  and  predatory  bands,  scoured  the 
desert  in  quest  of  plunder ;  and  after  experiencing  many  successes 
and  several  defeats,  Mahom'  et,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Hegira, 
with  scarcely  a  shadow  of  opposition,  made  himself  master  of  Mecca, 
whose  inhabitants  swore  allegiance  to  him  as  their  temporal  and 
spiritual  prince.  The  conquest  or  voluntary  submission  of  the  rest 
»f  Arabia  soon  followed,  and  at  the  period  of  Mahom'  et's  last  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  in  the  tenth  j'car  of  the  Hegira,  and  the  year  of 
his  death,  a  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  Mussulmen'  marched 
inder  his  banner.     (A.  D.  632  ) 

1.  Meeea,  the  birth-place  of  Mahom' it,  and  the  great  centre  of  attraction  to  all  pilgrims  of 
the  M»)bam' medan  faith,  la  in  western  Arabia,  about  forty  miles  east  fh>m  the  Red  Sea. 
Foncerly  the  concourse  of  pilgrims  to  the  **  holy  city"  was  immense ;  but  the  taste  for  pU* 
friraages  is  now  rapidly  declining  thronghout  the  Moham'  medan  world. 

9.  Medina  is  situated  in  western  Arabia,  one  hundred  miles  north-east  from  its  port  of  Yembo 
on  tbs  Red  Sea,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  north  flrom  Mecca,  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
sbont  forty  foet  high,  flanked  by  thirty  towere.  It  is  now  chiefly  important  as  being  in  posses- 
Wnn  of  the  tomb  containing  the  remains  of  the  prophet. 

The  word  Muasutman^  wnich  Is  nsed  to  designate  a  follower  of  Mahom'  et,  sigBlflM,  Ib 
Ibrklah  languagei  **  a  true  oelieTer." 
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27.  Mahom'et  died  without  ha\ing  formed  any  orgAnized  govern- 
ment for  the  empire  which  he  had  so  speedily  established ;  and  al 
though  religious  enthusiasm  supplied,  to  his  immediate  ^llowers,  the 
place  of  legislation,  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  soon  began  to  relapse 
into  their  ancient  idolatries.  The  union  of  the  military  chiefs  of  the 
Prophet  alone  saved  the  tottering  fabric  of  Moslem  faith  from  dis- 
Bolution.  Abubekr,  the  first  believer  in  Mahom'  et's  mission,  waa 
declared  lieutenant  or  caliph;  and  tho  victories  of  his  general 
Khaled,  surnamed  "  the  sword  of  God,  over  the  apostate  tribes^  in  • 
few  months  restored  religious  unity  to  Arabia. 

28.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Saracens*  needed  employment ;  and  pre- 
parations were  made  to  invade  the  Byzantine  and  Persian  empires, 
both  of  which,  from  the  long  and  desolating  wars  that  had  raged 
between  them,  had  sunk  into  the  most  deplorable  weakness.  Khaled 
advanced  into  Persia  and  conquered  several  cities  near  the  ruins  of 
Babylon,  when  he  was  recalled,  and  sent  to  join  Abu  Obeidah,  who 
had  marched  upon  Syria.  Palmyra  submitted :  the  governor  of  Boa- 
rah^  turned  both  traitor  and  Mussulman,  and  opened  the  gates  of  the 
city  to  the  invaders ;  Damascus  was  attacked,  besieged,  and  finally 
one  part  of  the  city  was  carried  by  storm  at  the  moment  that  an- 
other portion  had  capitulated.  (Aug.  3d,  634.)  Abubekr  died  the 
very  day  the  city  was  taken,  and  Omar  succeeded  to  the  Caliphate. 

29.  The  fall  of  Emes'  sa,*  and  Baalbec"  or  Heliop'  oHs,  soon  fd- 

1.  The  word  Saracen^  flrom  aara^  **  a  degfert,"  means  an  Arobian. 

3.  Boirah^  was  fifty  miles  south  from  Damascus,  and  eighty  miles  north-east  trom.  Jenisaiem. 
Though  now  almost  deserted,  the  whole  town  and  its  environs  are  covered  with  pillsirs  and 
other  ruins  of  the  finest  workmanshipb  ft  is  flrequently  mentioned  in  Scriptum.  In  Jeremiahy 
xlix.  13,  we  read,  **  For  I  have  sworn  by  myself,  saith  the  Lord,  that  Bozrah  shall  become  m 
desolation,  a  reproach,  a  waste,  and  a  curse.^'    {Map  No.  VI.) 

3.  Emea'  so,  now  Nems^  a  city  of  Syria,  was  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Oron'  tea,  now  tha 
Aaazy,  eighty-flve  miles  north-east  from  Damascus.  It  was  the  birth-plaoe  of  the  Boman  ein< 
poror  ElagabMus.    (Map  No.  VI.)  ^ 

4.  Baalbec,  or  Heliop'  olis,— the  former  a  Syrian  and  the  latter  a  Greek  word-rboth  iq«!LQg 
Ifae  **cl*y  of  the  sun,**  was  a  large  and  splendid  city  of  Syria,  forty  miles  north-west  fironB  Dm^ 
nascuB,  and  about  thirty-five  miles  from  the  Mediterranean.  The  remains  of  ancient  architeo* 
ural  grandeur  in  Baulbeo  are  more  extensive  than  in  any  other  city  of  Syria,  Palmyra  citcepted* 

It  is  believed  that  Baal-Ath,  built  by  Solomon  in  liebanon,  (3.  Chron.  vili.  6,)  was  identical  irith 
Baal-Bee  While  under  the  Roman  power  it  was  famed  for  its  wealth  and  splendor ;  and  tht 
terms  of  Its  surrender  to  the  Saracens  sufficiently  attest  its  great  resources  at  that  period  :— 
two  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  four  thousand  ounces  of  silver,  two  thousand  silken  vestSi  and 
one  thousand  swords,  besides  those  of  the  garrison,  being  the  price  demanded  and  paid  to  pre* 
serve  it  from  plunder.  Although  repeatedly  sacke<l  and  dismantled,  yet  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  chsmnels  of  commerce  are  the  principal  causes  of  its  decay  ;  and,  Judging 
from  its  decline  during  the  last  century,— from  five  thousand  Inhabitants  to  less  than  f-\fo  hmi> 
dred,— probably  the  day  is  not  fir  distant  when,  like  maiiy  other  Eastern  titieS)  U  >*»!  Mate  t# 
M  inhabited.    {Map  Jio,yL) 
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lowed  that  of  Damascus.  Herac'  lius,  the  Byzantine  emperor,  mado 
one  great  effort  to  save  Syria,  but  on  the  banks  of  the  Yermouk'  hii 
Dest  generals  were  defeated  by  Khaled  with  a  loss  of  seventy  thousand 
soldiers,  who  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  (Nov.  636.)  Jerusalem, 
after  a  siege  of  four  months,  capitulated  to  Omar,  who  caused  the 
ground  on  which  had  stood  the  temple  of  Solomon  to  be  cleared  of 
its  rubbish,  and  prepared  for  the  fojindation  of  a  mosque,  which  still 
i^ears  the  name  of  the  Caliph.  The  reduction  of  Aleppo'  and  An 
iiocli,  six  years  after  the  first  Saracen  invasion,  completed  the  coa^ 
q[uest  of  Syria.     (A.  D.  638.) 

3C  In  the  meantime  the  conquest  of  Persia  had  been  followed 
up  b;  other  Saracen  generals.  In  the  same  year  that  witnessed  the 
battle  of  Yermouk,  the  Persians  and  Saracens  fought  on  the  plains 
of  Cadesiah*  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  on  record.  Seven  thousand 
five  hundred  Saracens  and  one  hundred  thousand  Persians  are  said 
to  have  fallen.  The  fate  of  Persia  was  determined,  although  the 
Persian  monarch  kept  together  some  time  longer  the  wrecks  of  his 
empire,  but  he  was  finally  slain  in  the  year  65 1 ,  and  with  him  ex- 
pired the  second  Persian  dynasty,  that  of  the  Sassan'  idad.^ 

81.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Cadesiah,  Omar  intrusted  to  his  Heu 


1.  The  Yermouk^  the  Hierotnax  of  the  Greeks,  is  a  river  that  empties  into  the  Jordan  ftoi& 
ibe  east,  aeventy-flve  miles  south-west  fh>m  Damascus.    {Map  No.  VI.) 

2.  Meppo,  in  northern  Syria,  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  miles  north-east  from  Damascus, 
and  flfty-five  miles  east  from  Antiocb.  It  is  surrounded  by  massive  walls  thirty-feet  high  and 
twenty  broad.  It  was  once  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  communicating  with  Persia  and 
India  by  way  of  Ba|i:dad,  and  with  Arabia  and  Eg3r]>t  by  way  of  Damascus ;  but  the  discovery 
of  a  passage  to  India  by  way  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  its  greatness, 
and  it  is  now  little  more  than  a  shadow  of  its  former  self. 

3.  Cadisiah  was  on  the  borders  of  the  Syrian  desert,  south-west  fV-om  Babylon. 

4.  The  overthrow  of  the  last  of  the  great  Persian  dynasties  is  an  appropriate  point  for  a  briei 
pet-iew  of  Persian  history. 

It  has  been  stated  that,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  monarchy  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
Asia  continued  to  be  a  theatre  of  wars  waged  by  his  ambitious  successors,  until  Seletcua, 
aibtmt  the  year  3U7  before  our  era,  established  himself  securely  in  possession  of  the  couLtriet 
between  the  Euphrates,  the  Indus,  and  the  Oxus,  and  thus  founded  the  empire  of  the  Seleiuidm» 
rbls  entpire  continued  undisturbed  until  the  year  250  B.  C^  when  the  Parthians,  under  JlrsiMiM^ 
M\t>lted,  and  established  the  Purthiao  empire  of  the  ^raac' ida.  The  Parthian  ei.tpire  at 
iainetl  \U  highest  grandeur  in  the  reign  of  its  sixth  monarch,  Mithridfttes  I.,  who  carried  hit 
arms  e\  en  farther  than  Alexander  himself.  The  descendants  of  Arsftces  ruled  until  A.  D.  93l\ 
a  peiiod  t  f  480  years,  when  the  last  prince  of  that  family  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  b/ 
Ar'deshir  Bab'  igan,  a  revolted  Persian  noble  of  the  family  of  Sassan,  who  thus  became  the 
ft>nnder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassan'  ida.  The  period  of  nearly  fi%'e  centuries  between  th« 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  reign  of  Ar'  dediir,  is  nearly  a  blank  in  Eastern  hi^ory ; 
•ad  what  little  is  known  of  it  is  obtained  from  the  pages  of  Roman  writers.  No  connected 
authentic  aoeoant  of  this  period  can  be  given.  The  dynasty  of  the  Sassan'  Idas  continued  untU 
Ibe  overthrow  of  the  Persian  hosts  on  the  plains  of  Cad^iah,  when  the  religion  of  Zomostitf 
lave  plaoe  to  the  triumph  of  the  Mussuimai.  faith. 

*  • 
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lenaiit  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  then  forming  a  part  of  the  Byzantine 
or  Greek  empire.  Peleu'  sium,*  after  a  month's  siege,  opened  to  tho 
Saracens  the  entrance  to  the  country  (638) ;  the  Coptic  inhabitants 
of  Upper  Egypt  joined  the  invaders  against  the  Greeks;  Memphis, 
after  a  siege  of  seven  mouths,  capitulated;  Alexandria  made  a 
longer  and  desperate  resistance,  but  at  length,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  640,  the  city  was  surrendered,  a  success  which  had  cost  the  be- 
liegirs  twenty- three  thousand  lives.  When  Amru  asked  Omar  what 
disposition  he  should  make  of  the  famous  Alexandrian  library,  the 
tsaliph  replied,  "  If  these  writings  agree  with  the  Koran,  they  are  use- 
less, and  need  not  be  preserved  ;  if  they  disagree,  they  are  pernicious, 
and  should  be  destroyed. ^^  The  sentence  was  executed  with  blind 
obedience,  and  this  vast  store  of  ancient  learning  fell  a  sacrifice  tc 
the  blind  fanaticism  of  an  ignorant  barbarian.<^ 

32.  Four  years  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  the  dagger  of  an  as 
sassin  put  an  end  to  the  life  and  reign  of  Omar.  (Nov.  6th,  644.) 
Othman,  the  early  secretary  of  Mahom'  et,  succeeded  to  the  caliphate, 
but  his  extreme  age  rendered  him  poorly  capable  of  supporting  the 
burden  laid  upon  him.  Various  sects  of  Moslem  believers  began  to 
arise  among  the  people :  contentions  broke  out  in  the  armies  ;  and 
Othman,  after  a  reign  of  eleven  years,  was  poniarded  on  his  throne, 
while  he  covered  his  heart  with  the  Koran.     (June  18th,  655.) 

33.  The  conquest  of  Cyprus  and  Rhodes,'  and  the  subjugation  of 
the  African  coast  as  far  westward  as  Tripoli,*  were  the  principal 

1.  Peleksmm^  an  fmportant  city  of  Egypt,  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  Pelenslac,  or  most  eart 
em  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  was  surrounded  by  marshes;  and  the  name  of  the  city  was  di'ri\ed 
lh>ra  a  Greek  word  signifying  mittf.  Near  its  ruins  stands  a  dilapidated  castle  named  Tindi^ 
the  Arabic  term  for  mire, 

3.  Rhodes^  a  celebrated  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  Is  off  the  south-west  coaft  of  Asia 
Minor,  ten  miles  south  fVom  Cape  Voipe,  the  nearest  point  of  the  main  land.  Its  greatiMl 
length  is  forty-five  miles ;  greatest  breadth  eighteen.  The  city  of  Rhodes,  one  of  the  best  bnik 
and  most  magnificent  cities  of  the  ancient  world,  was  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  tha 
bland.  The  celehmted  colossus  of  Rliodes, — a  brazen  statue  of  Apollo,  about  one  hundrofl 
and  five  feet  in  height,  and  of  the  most  admirable  proportions, — has  been  deservedly  reckoned 
<Hie  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world ;  but  the  assertion  that  it  stood  with  a  fool  on  each  sidt 
ibt  entrance  to  the  port,  and  that  the  largest  vessels,  under  full  sail,  passed  between  its  legs,  Li 
an  abdurd  Action,  for  which  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  authority  in  any  ancient  writer.  The 
Mory  originated  with  one  Blaise  de  Vigencrc,  in  the  I6th  century.    {Map  No.  IV.) 

3.  Tripoli^  a  maritime  city  of  northern  Africa,  is  west  of  the  ancient  Barca  and  Cyimftieay 
and  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles  south  fl-om  i$icily. 

a.  Sismoiidi,  li.  p.  18,  distrusts  the  common  account  of  the  loss  of  the  Alexandrian  library. 
Gibbon,  vol.  Ui.  p.  43tX,  says,  **For  my  own  part,  I  am  strongly  tempted  to  deny  both  tho  CeusI 
and  the  consequences."  Du .  since  Gibbon  wrote,  several  new  Mobam'  roedan  authorities  bava 
been  adduced  to  s  ipport  the  oommon  version  of  the  story.  9ee  Not*  lo  Gibbon,  iU.  S3U ; 
k>!chu>n  s  Arabia,  i.  '^5&, 
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militarv  events  that  distinguished  the  reign  of  Othman ;  but  th« 
political  feuds  and  civil  wars  that  distracted  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessors, Ali  and  Moawiyah,  suspended  the  progress  of  the  western 
conquests  of  the  Saracens  nearly  twenty  years.*  Gradually^  how- 
ever, the  Saracens  extended  their  dominion  over  all  northern  Africa; 
and  in  the  year  689  one  of  their  generals  penetrated  to  the  Atlantic 
eoant ;  but  Carthage,  repeatedly  succored  from  Constantinople,  hold 
out  nine  years  longer,  when  being  taken  by  storm,  it  was  finally  and 
utterly  destroyed.  From  this  epoch  northern  Africa  became  a  section 
of  the  great  Moham'  medan  empire.  All  the  Moorish  tribes,  resembling 
the  roving  Arabs  in  their  customs,  and  born  under  a  similar  climate, 
being  ultimately  reduced  to  submission,  adopted  the  language,  name, 
and  religion,  of  their  conquerors ;  and  at  the  present  day  they  can 
with  difficulty  be  distinguished  from  the  Saracens. 

34.  Scarcely  had  the  conquest  of  Africa  been  completed,  when  a 
Vis'  igothic  noble,  irritated  by  the  treatment  which  he  had  received 
from  his  sovereign,  the  tyrant  B-oderic,  secretly  despatched  a  mes- 
senger to  Musa,  the  governor  of  Africa,  and  invited  the  Saracens 
into  Spain.  A  daring  Saracen,  named  Taric,  first  crossed  the  straits 
in  the  month  of  July,  710,  on  a' predatory  incursion ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring  he  passed  over  again  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand 
men  and  took  possession  of  Mount  Calpe,  whose  modern  name  of 
Gribraltar  (Gibel-al-Taric,  or  Hill  of  Taric),  still  preserves  the  name 
>f  the  Saracen  hero. 

35  When  Roderic  was  informed  of  the  descent  of  the  Saracens, 
he  sent  his  lieutenant  against  them,  with  orders  to  bind  the  pre- 
sumptuous strangers  and  cast  them  into  the  sea.  But  his  lieutenant 
was  defeated,  and  soon  afterward,  Roderic  himself  also,  who  had 
eollected,  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalete,*  his  whole  army,  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  Roderic,  a  usurper  and  tyrant,  was  hated  and 
despised  by  numbers  of  his  people ;  and  during  the  battle,  which 
continued  seven  days,  a  portion  of  his  forces,  as  had  teen  previously 

The  OnadeUite  Is  a  stream  that  enters  the  harbor  of  Cadiz,  about  sixty  miles  north-woet 
lh>m  Gibraltar.  The  battle  appears  to  have  been  fought  on  the  plains  of  the  modern  Xeres  d« 
Ift  Frontem,  about  ten  miles  north-west  fh>m  Cadiz.    (JHop  No.  XIII.) 

^  Mahom'  et  had  promised  forgiveness  of  sins  to  the  first  army  which  should  besiege  the 
Byzantine  capital ;  and  no  sooner  had  Moawiyah  destroyed  his  rivals  and  established  hit 
throne,  than  he  sought  to  expiate  the  guiU  of  civil  blood  by  shedding  that  of  the  infidels ; 
bui  during  ever;  summer  for  seven  yearn  (668—675)  a  Mussulman  army  in  vp.In  attacked  the 
walls  of  Constantinople,  and  the  tide  of  conquest  was  turned  aside  to  seek  another  channe}  fix 
u«  eniranoe  into  liurope. 
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arranged;  deserted  to  the  Saracens.  The  Goths  were  finally  ronteo 
with  immense  slaughter,  and  Roderic  avoided  a  soldier's  death  anly 
to  perish  more  ignobly  in  the  waters  of  the  Guadalquiver  :*  but  the 
victory  of  the  Saracens  was  purchased  at  the  expense  of  sixieeo 
thousand  lives.  Most  of  the  Spanish  towns  now  submitted  without 
opposition ;  Mer '  ida,*  the  capital,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  ca- 
pitulated with  honor ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  713  the  whole 
of  Spain,  except  a  solitary  corner  in  the  northern  part  of  the  penin 
•ala,  was  conquered.  The  same  country,  in  a  more  savage  state,  luul 
resisted,  for  two  hundred  years,  the  arms  of  the  Romans ;  and  it  re 
quired  nearly  eight  hundred  years  to  regain  it  from  the  sway  of  th« 
Moors  and  Saracens. 

36.  After  the  conquest  of  Spain,  Mussulman  ambition  began  to 
look  beyond  the  Pyrenees:"  the  disunited  Gallic  tribes  of  the 
Southern  provinces  soon  began  to  negotiate  and  to  submit ;  and  in  a 
few  years  the  south  of  France,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  to 
that  of  the  Rhone,*  assumed  the  manners  and  religion  of  Arabia. 
But  these  narrow  limits  were  scorned  by  the  spirit  of  Abdelrahman, 
the  Saracen  governor  of  Spain,  who,  in  the  year  732,  entered  Gaul 
at  the  head  of  a  host  of  M^oors  and  Saracens,  in  the  hope  of  adding 
to  the  faith  of  the  Koran  whatever  yet  remained  unsubdued  of  France 
or  of  Europe.  An  invasion  so  formidable  had  not  been  witnessed 
since  the  days  of  At'  tila ;  and  Abdelrahman  marked  his  route  with 
fire  and  sword ;  for  he  spared  neither  the  country  nor  the  inhabit 
an  is. 

37.  Everything  was  swept  away  by  the  overpowering  torrent,  until 
Abdelrahman  had  penetrated  to  the  very  centre  of  France,  and 

1.  The  river  Ouadalquiver  (in  English  gan-<n-qiilv'-er  'n  Spanfsh  gwad-al-ke-veer'),  oi 
which  Btanda  the  cities  Seville  and  Cot'  dovn,  enters  the  Atlantic  about  (ineen  miles  n<Hth  firon 
Cadiz.  Its  ancient  name  was  Baiia  :  its  present  appellaticn,  Wady'tU-kebir^  signifying  **tbl 
^at  river,-  is  Arabic.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

•Z.  Mer'  td  J,  the  Jlugusta  Emer'  ita  of  the  Romans,  whence  its  modem  name,  was  (bnad^i 
b)  Anif\iA\a  Ciesar  25  B.  G.  It  is  in  the  south-western  part  of  Spain,  on  the  noith  bank  ciftht 
Guodiani.,  and  in  the  province  of  Estremndura.  It  is  now  a  decayed  town ;  bnt  the  arrhitee 
tural  remains  of  the  power  and  magnificence  of  its  Roman  masters  render  \i  an  object  of  great 
ifitereet.  It  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  fh>m  713  to  1^28,  wiien  it  opened  Its  gales  to 
Alphonso  IX.,  after  his  signal  victor}-  over  the  Moors ;  and  from  this  period  downward,  it  lUM 
been  attaciied  to  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  I>«on.    (Map  No.  Xlli.) 

3.  The  Pyrenees  mountains,  which  separate  Spain  fh)m  France,  extend  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Mediterranean,  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  about  thirty-eight  miles.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

4.  For  the  territory  thus  embraced  under  the  Saracen  sway,  see  Map  No.  XTTL  The  Gnrtmiie^ 
rifling  near  the  Spanish  border,  runs  a  norlb-westerly  course.  From  its  union  with  tlie  Dor> 
dogne,  forty-five  miles  from  Ita  entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  it  is  called  tbe  Oirondt-^trov 
which  tlie  noted  **  department  of  the  CIronde'*  takes  its  name. 
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pitched  Lis  camp  lietween  Tours*  and  Poictiers.'  His  progress  had 
not  been  imwatched  by  the  confederacy  of  the  Franks,  which,  torn 
isiinder  by  intrigues,  and  the  revolts  of  discontented  chiefs,  now 
united  to  oppose  the  common  enemy  of  all  Christendom.  At  the 
head  of  the  confederacy  was  Charles  Martel,  who,  collecting  his 
forces,  met  Abddrahman  on  the  plains  of  Poictiers,  and,  after  six 
days'  skirmishing,  engaged  on  the  seventh  in  that  fearful  battle  xhat 
was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Europe.  In  the  light  skirmishing  the 
archers  of  the  East  maintained  the  advantage ;  but  in  the  close 
9nset  of  the  deadly  strife,  the  German  auxiliaries  of  Charles,  grasp* 
ing  their  ponderous  swords  with  ^^  stout  hearts  and  iron  hands"' stood 
to  the  shock  like  walls  of  stone,  and  beat  down  the  light  armed 
Arabs  with  terrific  slaughter.  Abdelrahman,  and,  as  was  reported 
by  the  monkish  historians  of  the  period,  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand »  of  his  followers,  were  slain.  The  Arabs  never  re- 
sumed the  conquest  of  Gaul,  although  twenty-seven  years  elapsed 
before  they,  were  wholly  driven  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  Europe  to 
this  day  owes  its  civil  and  religious  freedom  to  the  victory  gained 
over  the  Saracens  before  Poictiers,  by  Charles,  the  Hammer^  which 
shattered  the  Saracen  forces. 

38.  About  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Spain,  the  Saracens  made 
a  second  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reduce  the  Byzantine  capital; 
but  farther  east  they  were  more  successful,  and  extended  their  do- 
minion and  their  religion  into  Hindostan',*  and  the  frozen  regions 

1.  Tours  is  situated  between  the  riven  dier  and  Loire,  near  the  point  of  their  confluence^ 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  miles  south-west  (h>in  Paris.  Tours  was  anciently  the  capital 
of  the  7^rotte«,  conquered  by  Cspsar  55  B.  C.  After  many  vicissitudes  It  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Pittntagenets,  and  formed  part  of  the  English  dominions  till  1204,  when  it  was  annexed 
*o  the  French  crown.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

S.  Poietiersy  or  Poitiers^  (anciently  called  JJmSitum^  and  afterward  Pietavif)  sl\ty  mile* 
onth-west  from  Tours,  is  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Vienne.  It  is  one  of  tbe  mo«l 
BDcient  towns  of  Gaul ;  and  the  vestiges  of  a  Roman  palace,  an  aqueduct,  ami  an  amphithe 
Ktre,  are  still  visible.  Besides  the  celebrated  defeat  of  the  Saracens  in  732,  Poictiers  is  mem* 
orable  Tot  the  signal  victory  obtained  in  its  vicinity  Sept.  19th,  1356,  by  an  English  ami| 
eommanded  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  over  a  vastly  superior  French  force  commanded  .1) 
UngJohn.    (See  p.  300.    Jtfap  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Uindctan'^  a  vast  triangular  country  beyond  the  Indus,  and  south  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains^  the  country  of  the  Hindoos— has  no  authentic  early  history,  although  there  is  evi- 
dence to  show  that  it  was  one  of  the  early  seals  of  Eastern  civilization.  The  incursion  of  Al 
sxander  (325  B.  C.)  flrsi  made  Uindostan'  known  to  tbe  European  world.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  11th  century  it  was  repeatedly  invaded  by  the  Moham'  medans  of  Afl^^hanistan,  whci|  In 

a.  This  was  probably  the  whole  number  of  the  Mussulman  force,  not  the  number  slnia.  Soi 
*>ichton*B  Arabia,  il  409,  Note. 

b.  Charloi  wielded  a  huge  mace ;  and  the  epithet  of  **  le  martel,"  'jt  *^  the  Haouner**  if  «■ 
presrive  of  Ujt  reaisLless  force  with  which  he  dealt  his  blows. 
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<rf  Tartary.  ]Jut  iLe  auxinosities  of  contending  sects,  domestic  broill^ 
revolts,  assassinations,  and  civil  wars,  had  long  been  weakening  tht 
eentral  power  which  held  together  the  unwieldy  Saracen  empire  5 
and  before  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  the  civil  power  of  the 
central  caliphate  had  broken  into  fragments,  although  the  spiritual 
power  of  the  religion  of  the  Prophet  still  maintained  its  ascendanojr 
iQ  all  the  regions  that  had  once  adopted  the  Moslem  faith. 

39.  We  have  thus  briefly  traced  the  history  of  the  rise  and  es 
tablishnient  of  the  civil  power  and  the  religion  of  the  Saracens,  and 
their  progress  until  effectually  checked  by  the  arms  of  the  Franks 
and  their  confederates  on  the  plains  of  Poictiers.  The  power  which 
thus  obtrudes  upon  our  view,  as  the  bulwark  and  defence  of  Christ- 
endom, is  the  one  that  next  prominently  occupies  the  field  of  History, 
while  that  of  the  Saracens,  weakened  and  distracted  by  its  divisions, 
declines  in  historical  interest  and  importance. 

40.  The  origin  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Franks  is  generally  traced 

back  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  prior  to  the  defeat 

MONARCHY   of  thc  Saraccns  by  Charles  Martel,  about  the  era  of  the 

OF  TUB      downfall  of  the  Western  empire  of  the  Romans.     It  is 

FRANKS 

said  that  the  Germanic  tribes  of  the  Franks  or  Free- 
n  en,  occupied,  at  this  early  period,  four  cities  in  north-eastern  or 
Belgic  Gaul,  viz. : — Tournai,*  Cambray,*  Terouane,'  and  Cologne,* 
which  were  governed  by  four  separate  kings,  all  of  whom  ascribed 
their  origin  to  Merovaeus,  a  half  fabulous  hero,  whose  rule  is  dated 
back  a  century  and  a  half  earlier.     Of  the  four  kings  of  the  Franks, 

'.193,  made  Delhi  their  capital.  In  1225  the  country  was  conquered  by  Baber,  the  fifth  in  de* 
fconi  from  ^^Timour  the  Tartar;'*  and  with  him  b^an  a  race  of  Mogul  princes.  Arungzebet 
who  died  in  1707,  was  the  greatest  of  the  Mogul  sovereigns.  The  discovery  of  a  passiige  to 
India,  by  way  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  opened  the  country  to  a  new  and  more  form'dabta 
race  of  conquerors.  The  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  and  the  French,  obtained  possession  i  f  per- 
tiona  of  the  Indian  territory ;  but  in  the  end  they  were  overpowered  by  the  English,  whj  hav* 
•itablisbed  beyond  the  Indus  a  great  Asiatic  empire. 

1.  TVmmay,  a  town  of  Belgium,  on  the  river  Scheldt,  (skelt)  forty-flve  miles  south-west  from 
BtusscIs,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  north-east  from  Paris,  is  the  Civ'  itis  JSTerviSrum  takes 
by  Julius  Caesar.  It  has  since  belonged  to  an  almost  infinite  numt>ei  of  masters.  {Map  No.  XV.)' 

3.  Cambray  on  the  Scheldt,  (skelt)  is  thirty-three  miles  south  from  Touruay.  It  was  a  citj 
el  oonsidefrable  importance  under  the  Romans,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  many  important 
events  in  modern  history.  It  was  long  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  fine  linens  and  lawna; 
whence  all  similar  fiibrics  are  called,,  in  English,  cambrics.    {Map  No.  XV.) 

3.  Terouani  (U  r-oo-an')  appears  to  have  been  west  from  Brussels,  near  Dunkirk. 

4.  Cologne  is  in  the  present  Prussia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  one  hundred  and  twelve 
BiUes  east  from  Brussels.  A  Roman  colony  was  planted  in  (Cologne  by  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of 
German'  i(  us,  who  was  bom  there.  Hence  it  obtained  the  name  of  Agrippina  Colinia :  tShw 
VVki  It  w  w  c&Ued  CoUmia^  or  ^ the  colony,"  whence  the  U  rm  Cologne.    {Map  No.  XVD.) 
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Uio  ambitious  Olovis,^  who  ruled  over  the  Iribe  at  Tolrnai  was  the 
most  powerful.  Being  joined  by  the  tribe  at  Cumbray,  he  made 
war  upon  the  last  remains  of  the  Koman  power  in  Gaul ;  enlarged 
his  territory  by  conquest,  and  established  his  capital  at  Soissons/ 
(A.  D.  484.)  At  a  later  period  he  transferred  the  seat  of  sovereignty 
tz  Paris;*  (A.  D.  494)  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  511,  nearly 
the  half  of  modem  France,  embracing  that  portion  north  of  the  Loire 
was  comprised  in  the  monarchy  of  which  he  is  the  reputed  founder> 

41.  Clovis,  like  many  of  the  barbarian  chiefs  of  that  period,  was 
a  nominal  convert  to  Christianity ;  and  being  the  first  of  his  nation 
who  embraced  the  orthodox  faith,  he  received  from  the  Gaulish 
clergy  the  title  of  most  Christian  kitig^  which  has  been  retained  by 
bis  successors  to  the  present  day.  But  his  religion,  a  matter  of  mere 
form,  seems  to  have  exerted  no  influence  in  restraining  the  natural 
ferocity  and  blood  thirstiness  of  his  disposition,  as  all  the  rival  mon- 
archs  or  chieftains  whom  he  could  conquer  or  entrap  were  sacri.Qced 
to  his  jealousy  and  ambition.  He  put  to  death  with  his  own  hand 
most  of  his  relations,  and  then,  pretending  to  repent  of  his  barbari- 
ty, he  offered  his  protection  to  all  who  had  escaped  tiie  massacre, 
hoping  thus  to  discover  if  any  survived,  that  he  might  rid  himself 
?>f  thom  also. 

42.  The  descendants  of  Clovis,  who  are  called  Merovingians,  from 
their  supposed  founder^  reigned  over  the  Franks  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half;  but  the  repulsive  annals  of  this  long  and  barba 
reus  period  are  one  tissue  of  perfidy  and  crime.  It  was  usually  the 
first  act  of  a  monarch,  on  ascending  the  throne,  to  put  to  death  his 
brothers,  uncles,  and  nephews ;  and  thus  consanguinity  generally  led 
to  the  most  deadly  and  fatal  enmity.  These  murders  so  thinned  the 
race  of  Clovis  as  often  to  produce  the  reign  of  kings  under  ago ; 

L  SfUaenM^  (80oab<«ong)  now  a  fnrtiflod  town  on  the  river  AIsiMi  aixiy-elght  mllee  north' 
tMt  from  Parisk,'*-ancienliy  AvoiWiiniiiN,— was  a  city  of  the  Sme»»6neM^  in  Belgie  Gaul,  which 
nbmitted  to  Julius  Cteanr.  Here  Clovis  extinguished  the  last  remains  of  tlw  Western  emptra 
bf  his  Tlctory  over  the  Roman  general  Syftgrius.  The  town  then  became  the  capital  of  the 
f^an)u,  and,  afterwards,  of  a  kingdom  of  its  own  name,  iu  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuriesL 
{Mv  No.  XIll.) 

%.  Part^.  ^le  metropolis  of  France,  is  situated  on  tho  rirer  Seine,  (sane)  one  hundred  and 
ten  miles  ftt>ra  its  mouth,  and  two  himdrod  and  ten  miles  80uth*east  from  London.  When 
Gaol  was  inv&Jed  by  Julius  Cfesar,  Paris,  then  called  /.wtotto,  was  the  chief  town  of  the 
llelgie  trilM  of  the  Paris'  tt,— whence  the  city  derlvss  its  modem  namob  It  was  at  L&t<^tig 
iMt  Jidian  the  Apostate  wa»  saluted  emfwror  by  his  soldiers.    {Map  No.  XIll.) 

a.  The  Romaic  corruption  of  Chlodwig,  or,  in  modwo  German,  Ludwig:  11  modern  Frand 
Lenit, — Biamcxdiy  i.  175,  Note. 

b.  See  JfeuMirioy  Note,  p.  272. 
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and  eventually  the  custom  was  established  of  electing  regents  or 
guardians  for  them,  who,  by  exercising  the  royal  functiouE  during  the 
minority  of  their  wards,  acquired  a  power  above  that  of  the  monarch 
himself  At  the  time  of  the  Saracen  invasion  of  France,  Chariei 
Martel  the  guardian  of  the  nominal  sovereign,  governed  France  with 
the  humble  title  of  mayor  or  duke.  His  son  Pepin  succeeded  him, 
and  during  the  minority  of  his  royal  ward,  the  imbecile  Childcrie 
III.,  wielded  the  power,  without  assuming  the  name  and  honois  of 
oyrlty;  but  at  length,  in  752,  he  threw  off  the  mask,  obtained  a 
dociee  of  pope  Zachary  in  his  favor,  dethroned  the  last  of  the  Mero- 
vingian kings,  and  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  in  the  presence  of 
the  assembled  nation,  the  first  monarch  of  the  Carloviugian  dynasty. 
It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  the  popes  first  exercised  the  authority 
of  enthroning  and  dethroning  kings.* 

43.  Of  the  reign  and  the  character  of  Pepin  we  know  little,  ex- 
cept that  he  exhibited  a  profound  deference  for  the  priesthood,  and 
was  engaged  in  a  long  struggle  "vith  the  former  German  allies  of  the 
Franks ;  and  that  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  768,  there  was  no 
portion  of  Gaul  that  was  not  subject  to  the  French  monarchy.  He 
divided  his  kingdom  between  his  two  sons,  Charles  the  elder,  usually 
called  Charlemagne,  and  Carloman  the  younger ;  to  the  former  of 
whom  he  bequeathed  the  western  portion  of  the  empire,  and  to  the 
latter,  the  eastern ;  but  as  Carloman  died  soon  after,  Charles  stripped 

1.  The  (nqwmi  allttsions  made  in  history  to  papal  authority  and  papal  supremaqr*  render 
necessary  some  expiauation  of  the  growth  of  the  papal  power. 

The  word  pope  comes  from  the  Greeic  word  papa^  and  »\guiSie»  father.  In  the  early  times  of 
.  nfistlanity  this  appellation  was  given  to  all  Christian  priests ;  but  during  many  centuries  past 
it  has  been  appropriated  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  wliom  the  Roman  Catholics  look  apon  as  tte 
common  faiher  of  all  Christians. 

■  Roman  Cahiolics  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  constituted  St.  Peter  the  chief  pastor  to  watch 
over  his  whole  flock  here  on  earth — that-he  is  to  have  successors  to  the  end  of  time— and  that 
(he  bishops  of  Rome,  ^octed  by  the  cardincUa  or  chief  of  the  Romish  clergy,  are  his  l^timst* 
successors,  p<.>peH,  or  (kthers  of  the  church,  who  have  power  and  Jurisdiction  over  all  Chrisuaoi^ 
In  order  to  p^userre  unity  and  purity  of  faith,  doctrine,  and  worship. 

During  a  long  perio<l  afl^  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Rome,  the  bishops  of  Roma 
were  merely  fathers  •f  the  Churchy  and  possessed  no  temporal  power.  It  was  eaatomnry 
howe7er,  to  consult  the  pope  in  tempond  matters ;  and  the  powerful  Pepin  found  no  difBcnllf 
in  obtaining  a  papal  decision  in  favor  of  dethroning  the  imbecite  Childeric,  and  inducing  Um 
pope  to  come  to  Paris  to  officiate  at  his  ooiotiation.  Soon  after,  in  7.SS,  Pepin  invested  ihA 
pope  with  the  exarchate  of  Raven'  na ;  and  it  is  at  this  point— the  union  of  tenrporal  and 
8|/iritttal  juriidietion— Uiat  the  proper  history  of  the  papacy  b^ins.  Charlemagne  and  ano 
eeeding  princes  .added  other  provinces  to  the  papal  government :  but  a  long  struggle  'or  bii> 
premacv  followed,  between  the  popes  and  the  German  emper\>r8 ;  and  under  the  poiitlflcate 
of  Gregory  VII.,  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  claims  of  tite  Rcni:ui  pontUfi 
to  <nipren«Mqf^ver  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth,  were  boldly  asserted  asihf  bumi  of  tt»e  po> 
itic^aysiem  oif  the  papacy. 
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bis  brother's  widow  and  children  ox  their  inheritance,  which  he  added 
to  his  own  dominions. 

44.  The  first  acts  of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  showed  the  warrior 
eager  for  conquest ;  for,  advancing  with  an  army  beyond  the  Loire/ 
he  comp  ailed  the  Aquitanians,  who  had  been  subdued  by  Pepin,  bul 
had  sinse  revolted,  to  submit  to  his  authority.  His  next  enemies 
were  th3  Saxons,  who  bounded  his  dominions  on  the  north-east,  and 
whose  territories  extended  along  the  German  ocean  from  the  Elbe* 
to  the  Rhine.  While  all  the  other  German  tribes  had  adopted 
Christianity,  the  Saxons  still  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of  their  fathers ; 
and  it  was  both  the  desire  of  chastising  their  repeated  aggressions, 
and.  the  merit  to  be  derived  from  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
that  led  Charlemagne  to  declare  war  against  these  fierce  barbari- 
ans.    (A.  D.  772.) 

45.  His  first  irruption  into  the  Saxon  territory  was  successful ,  for 
he  destroyed  the  pagan  idols,  received  hostages,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Weser*  concluded  an  advantageous  peace.  But  the  free  spirit  of 
the  Saxons  was  not  quelled  :  again  and  again  they  rose  in  insurrec- 
tion, headed  by  the  famous  Witikind,  a  hero  worthy  of  being  the 
rival  of  Charlemagne ;  and  the  war  continued,  with  occasional  inter 
ruption,  during  a  period  of  thirty- two  years.  At  length,  however, 
peace  was  granted  to  Witikind,  who  received  baptism,  Charlemagne 
himself  acting  as  sponsor ;  and  Saxony  submitted  to  the  Prankish 
institutions,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Christianity.  A  few  years 
later  the  Saxon  youth,  who  had  taken  no  share  in  the  previous  con- 
flicts,  arose  in-  rebellion,  but  they  were  eventually  subjugated, 
(A.  D.  804,)  when  ten  thousand  of  their  number  were  transported 
into  the  country  of  the  Franks,  where  they  were  gradually  merged 
into  the  nation  of  their  conquerors*  It  was  in  the  midst  of  tho 
ravages  of  these  Saxon  wars  that  the  north  of  Germany  passed  from 
barbarism  to  civilization ;  for  monasteries,  churches,  and  bishoprioSi 
immediately  sprung  np  in  the  path  of  the  conquerors ;  and  although 

1  The  /.^nre,  (looar)  (aiMlently  Liger),  is  the  princfpal  river  of  France,  throngh  the  central 
|Mir.  of  which  it  flows,  in  a  W.  direction  to  the  Atlattlic  Its  basin  comprises  nearly  one-fourth 
part  of  the  kingUom.  The  Loire  was  the  northern  boundary  of  the  countr/  of  the  ^quiUnutns, 
The  early  seat  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  therefore  north  st  the  Loire.  (Map 
No.  XIII.) 

&  The  i:tbe^  (anciently  M'  »t>,)  rising  in  the  menntains  of  Bohemia,  flows  no:tii-weil 
through  eentrai  Europe,  and  enters  the  German  ocean,  or  North  sea,  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  Denmark.  This  stream  was  the  easternmost  extent  of  the  Germanic  expeditions  of  the  BOi 
mans.    (Jlfa^  No.  XVII.) 

3.  The  fVeserj  (anciently  Visur' gtg^  a  river  of  Germany,  enters  the  nortli  lea  Iwtwewi  tiM 
Elba  oa  the  east  and  the  Ems  on  the  west.    {Map  Ni.  XVIL) 

IT 
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the  re1[gi<»i:  "vhich  they  planted  was  superficial  and  corrupt,  tiiey  at 
least  diffused  some  respect  for  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 

46.  Soon  -iifter  the  commencement  of 'the  Saxon  wars,  Charles 
magne  found  another,  but  less  formidable  enemy,  in  the  Lombards 
of  Italy.  The  Lombard  king  had  given  protection  to  the  widow  of 
Carloman,  the  deceased  brother  of  Charlemagne,  and  had  required 
pope  Adrian  to  anoint  her  sons  as  kings  of  the  Franks ;  and  upon 
A*ii'ian^s  refusal,  he  threatened  to  carry  war  into  his  little  territory 
of  a  few  square  miles  around  Kome.  The  pope  demanded  aid  from 
Charlemagne,  who,  assembling  his  warriors  at  Geneva/  crossed  the 
Alps  into  Italy  and  compelled  the  Lombard  king,  Desiderius,  to 
shut  himself  up  in  his  capital  at  Pavia,^  which,  after  a  siege  of.  six 
months,  surrendered.  Desiderius  became  prisoner,  and  was  sent  to 
end  his  days  in  a  monastery,  while  Charlemagne,  placing  the  iron 
crown  of  the  Lombards  upon  his  head,  caused  himself  to  be « pro- 
claimed king  of  Italy.     (774.) 

47.  A  few  years  after  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lorn 
bards,  Charlemagne  carried  his  conquering  arms  into  Spain,  wtiithdr 
he  had  been  invited  by  the  viceroy  of  Catalonia,'  to  aid  him  against 
the  Moham'  medans.  (677-8.)  Pampeluna*  and  Saragos'  sa*  weire 
dismantled,  and  the  Arab  princes  of  that  region  swore  fealty  to  the 
conqueror,  but  on  the  return  of  Charlemagne  across  the  Pyrenees, 
his  rear  guard  was  attacked  in  the  famous  pass  of  Boncesvailes.'  and 

1.  Oenevoj  deocribed  by  Cseaar  as  being  **  the  ftontier  town  of  the  AUobr^ans,"  retatns  l%a 
ancient  name.  It  is  on  the  Rhone,  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
(anciently  Leman'  nus)^  and  is  the  most  populous  city  of  Switzerland.  In  the  year  420  it  was 
taken  by  the  Bui^un'  dians,  and  became  tlieir  capital.  It  afterwards  belonged,  successively,  to 
the  Os'  trogoths  and  Franks,  and  also  to  the  second  kingdom  of  Bur'  gundy^  On  the  &11  of  the 
latter  it  was  governed  by  its  own  bishops ;  but  at  the  time  of  ihe  Reformation  the  bishopi 
were  expefltd,  uid  Geneva  became  a  republic    {Maps  No.  XIV.  and  XVII.} 

3.  PAviiu,  (anciently  Ticinum,)  is  situated  on  the  Ticino  (anciently  Ticinus,/  north  of  the  P*, 
and  twenty  miles  south  from  Milan.  Pavia  has  sustained  many  sieges,  but  is  principally  di» 
tingaislied  for  the  great  battle  fought  in  its  vicinity  Feb.  34th,  1525.    See  p.  327.    (Map  No.  X  VIL) 

3.  Cataldnia  was  the  north-western  province  of  Spain.    It  wa%  successively  subject  to  thf 
Romtns,  Goths,  and  Moors ;  but  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  in  connection  with  the  adjohiing 
Ffench  province  of  Rous'  sillon,  it  became  an  independent  State,  subject  to  the  counts  or  eart 
of  Barcelona.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

4.  PampelunOf  u  fortified  city  of  Spain,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Pompey  after  the  t» 
(oat  of  Serlurius,  (see  p.  176,)  is  a  short  distance  south  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  forty  miles  from 
the  Day  of  Biscay.    It  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  now  provi  nee,  of  Navarre.    (Map  No.  XIIL) 

5.  Sarago^'  siu,  (anciently  47is«ar  jSuffusta)  situated  in  a  flue  plaiu  on  the  Fbro,  (anciently 
fbirus^)  is  eigh)y-scveu  mil  as  south-east  from  Pampeliina.  It  is  a  very  ancittnt  city,  and  la 
laid  to  have  been  founded  by  the  PhoBulciaus  or  Carthaginians.  Julius  Caesar  greatly  enlarged 
H,  and  Augustus  gave  it  the  name  of  Caesar  Augusta,  with  the  privileges  of  a  flwo  coionj 
(Map  Na.  XIU.) 

0.  RoHcegvalltJ  (Aon'-Ao-oo/)  is  about  twenty  miles  north-east  from  Fampeluna.  (.Af^No.XlIL> 
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entirely  cut  to  piccps.     Poesy  and  fable  have  combined  to  render 
memorable  &  defeat  of  which  history  has  preserved  no  details. 

48.  After  Charlemagne  had  extended  his  empire  over  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  minor  conquests  easily  followed ;  and  many  of 
the  other  surrouMing  nations,  or  rather  tribes,  fell  under  his  p  »wer 
or  solicited  his  protection.  Thus  the  dominion  of  the  Franks  pene- 
trated into  Hungary,  and  advanced  upon  the  Danube  as  far  as  the 
frontiers  of  'he  Greek  empire.  A  conspiracy  in  Kome  having  forced 
the  pope  to  seek  the  protection  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  year  800 
the  latter  visited  Rome  in  person  to  punish  the  evil  doers.  While 
he  was  there  attending  services  in  St  Peter's  Church,  at  the  Christ- 
mas festival,  the  gratified  pontiff  placed  upon  his  head  a  crown  of 
gold,  and,  in  the  formula  observed  for  the  Roman  emperors,  and 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  saluted  him  by  tho  titles  of 
Emporor  and  Augustus.  This  act  was  considered  as  indicating  the 
revival  of  the  Empire  of  tho  "West,  after  an  interruption  of  about 
three  centuries. 

49.  Charlemagne,  a  king  of  the  German  Franks,  was  thus  seated 
on  the  throne  of  the  Caesara  Nor  was  the  circumstance  of  his  re 
ceiving  the  imperial  crown  unimportant,  as  by  the  act  he  declared 
himself  the  representative  of  tho  ancient  Roman  civilization,  and  not 
of  the  barbarism  of  its  destroyers.  In  Italy,  Charlemagne  sought 
teachers  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  public  schools  throughout 
his  dominions:  he  encouraged  literature,  and  attempted  to  revive 
commerce ;  and  his  capital  of  Aix-la- Chapel ie^  he  so  adorned  with 
Bumptuous  c  lifices,  palaces,  churches,  bridges,  and  monuments  of  art, 
as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  Roman  city.  By  die  wisdom  of 
his  laws,  and  the  energy  which  he  displayed  in  executing  them,  he 
established  order  and  regularity,  and  gave  protection  to  all  parts  of 
his  empire.  But  with  all  the  greatness  of  Charlemagne,  his  private 
life  was  not  free  from  the  stain  of  licentiousness ;  and  where  Ilia 
•mbition  led  him  he  was  unsparing  of  blood.  He  caused  four  tlon- 
sand  five  hundred  imprisoned  Saxons  to  be  beheaded  in  one  da^,  ai 
a  ton*ible  example  to  their  coimtrymen,  and  as  an  act  of  retribution 
for  an  army  which  he  had  lost ;  and  as  a  right  of  conquest  he  de- 
nounced the  penalty  of  death  against  those  who  refused  baptism,  or 
whs  even  oat  flesh  during  Lent.     Still  Ws  long  reign  is  a  brilliant 

1.  ^ItX'io'CA.ipeUe  (oria^kappel')  the  favorite  residence  of  Chariemagne,  is  an  old  and 
weU>biiiIt  city  of  Pruaaian  Germany,  west  of  the  Rhine,  and  Mventy-eight  mi  |bb  east  from 
<  jr^i  I  Mo.  XIU.  and  X VIU 
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period  in  tLe  history  of  the  middle  ages ; — the  moie  interesting,  from 
the  preceding  chaos  of  disorder^  and  the  disgraces  and  miseries  which 
followed  it ; — ^resembling  the  course  of  a  meteor  that  leaves  the  dark- 
ness still  more  dreary  as  it  disappears. 

50.  The  posterity  of  Charlemagne  were  uneqntil  to  the  taak  of 
preserving  the  empire  which  he  had  formed,  and  it  speedily  fell 
asunder  by  its  own  weight.  To  the  mutual  antipathies  of  different 
races, — the  German  on  the  one  side,  including  the  Franks,  knit  to- 
gother  by  their  old  Teutonic  tongue, — ^and  the  nation  of  minglod 
Gallic,  Roman,  and  Barbarian  origin,  on  the  other,  which  afterwardg 
assumed  the  name  of  Franks,  and  gave  to  their  own  country  the 
appellation  France, — ^was  added  the  rivalry  of  the  Carlo vingian 
princes ;  and  about  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne 
(A.  J).  814),  at  the  close  of  a  period  of  anarchy  and  civil  war,  the 
empire  was  divided  among  his  descendants,  and  out  of  it  were  con- 
stituted the  separate  kingdoms, — France,  Germany,  and  Italy 
(A.  D.  843.)a 

51.  The  motive  that  led  the  Carlovingian  prinees  to  put  an  end 
to  their  unnatural  wars  with  each  other,  was  the  repeated  invasion 
of  the  coasts  of  France  and  Germany  by  piratical  adventurers  from 
the  north,  called  Northmen  or  Danes,  a  branch  of  the  great  Teutonio 
race,  who,  issuing  from  all  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  annually  ravaged 
the  coasts  of  their  more  civilized  neighbors, — and,  by  hasty  incur- 
sions, even  pillaged  the  cities  far  in  the  interior.  During  more  than 
a  century  these  Northern  pirates  continued  to  devastate  the  shores 
of  Western  Europe,  particularly  infesting  the  coasts  of  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  France. 

52.  In  the  meantime  central  Europe  became  a  prey  to  the  Hun- 
garians, a  warlike  Tartarian  tribe,  whose  untamed  ferocity  recalled 
the  memory  of  At'  tila.  The  Saracens  also,  masters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, kept  the  coasts  of  Italy  in  constant  alarm,  and  twice  iir 
suited  and  ravaged  the  territory  of  Borne.  Amid  the  tumult  kn4 
confusion  thus  occasioned,  European  society  was  undergoing  % 
change,  from  the  absolutism  of  imperial  authority  to  the  establish- 
ment of  numerous  dukedoms,  having  little  more  than  a  nominal  de- 
pendence upon  th  .  reigning  princes.  Power  was  transferred  from 
the  palace  of  the  king  to  the  castle  of  the  baron ;  and  for  a  time 
European  history, — that  of  France  in  particular — is  occupied  with 
the  annals  of  an  Intriguing,  factious,  aspiring  nobility,  rather  thao 

a.  Bjr  tlie  treaty  of  Verdun,  Aug.  lltfay  MS. 
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with  those  of  monarchs  and  the  people.  From  the  confusion  inoi 
dent  to  such  a  state  of  society  we  turn  to  the  neighboring  island  of 
Britain,  where,  a  few  years  after  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne,  the  immortal  Alfred  arose,  drove  back  the  tide  of  bar- 
barian conquest,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  those  Laws  and  institu* 
iions  which  have  rendered  England  the  most  enlightened  and  most 
powerful  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

53.  We  have  mentioned  that,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  oei^ 
tury,  the  Saxon  tribes  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  had  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  southern  and  more  fertile  provinces        ^,„ 

of  Britain.  After  having  extirpated  the  ancient  British  knglwh 
population,  or  driven  it  into  Cornwall  and  Wales  on  the  ^"*^*^*^- 
western  side  of  the  island,  the  kindred  tribes  of  the  Anglos  and  Sax- 
ons, under  the  common  name  of  Anglo  Saxons,  established  in  England 
seven  independent  kingdoms,  which  are  known  in  history  as  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy.  The  intricate  details,  so  far  as  we  can  learn  them,  of  the 
history  of  these  kingdoms,  are  uninteresting  and  unimportant ;  and 
from  the  period  of  the  first  inroads  of  the  Saxons  down  to  the 
time  of  the  coronation  of  Alfred  the  Great  in  872,  the  chronicles  of 
Britain  present  us  with  the  names  of  numerous  kings,  the  dates  of 
many  battles,  and  frequent  revolutions  attended  with  unimportant 
results ; — the  history  of  all  which  is  in  great  part  conjectural,  and 
gives  us  little  insight  into  individual  or  national  character. 

54.  It  appears  that  about  the  year  597  Christianity  was  first  intro 
duced  into  England  by  the  monk  Augustine,  accompanied  by  forty 
missionaries,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  pope  Gregory  for  the  con 
version  of  the  Britons.  The  new  faith,  such  as  it  pleased  the  church 
to  promulgate,  being  received  cordially  by  the  kings,  descended  from 
ihem  to  their  subjects,  and  was  established  without  persecution,  and 
without  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  a  single  martyr.  The  religioub 
eeal  of  the  Anglo  Saxons  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  nations  of  the 
continent ;  and  it  is  recorded  that,  during  the  Heptarchy,  ten  kings 
acd  eleven  queens  laid  aside  the  ciown  to  devote  themselves  to  a 
monastic  life. 

55.  In  the  year  827  the  several  kingdoms  of  the  Saxon  Hep- 
tarchy were  united  in  one  great  State  by  Egbert,  prince  of  the  "VVes^ 
Saxons,  an  ambitious  warrior,  who  exhibits  some  points  of  compari- 
son with  his  illustrious  cotemporary  Charlemagne,  at  whose  court  he 
had  spent  twelve  years  of  his  early  life.  •  The  Saxon  union,  under  the 
firm  administration  of  Egbert,  promised  future  tranquillity  to  the  in 
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hAbitants  of  Biiiain ;  bat  scarcely  had  a  regular  government  been  en^ 
tftblished  when  the  piratical  Scandinavians,  known  i&  France  under 
the  name  of  Normans,  and  in  England  by  that  of  Danes,  landed  io 
the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  after  a  bloody  battle  with  Eg- 
bert at  Charmouth  in  Dorsetshire,  made  good  their  retteat  to  their 
ships,  carrying  off  all  the  portable  wealth  of  the  district  (A.  D.  883.) 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  ravages  of  the  Northmen  in  England ; 
and  they  continued  to  plunder  the  coasts  for  nearly  two  centuries. 

56.  From  the  death  of  Egbert  in  838,  to  the  accession  of  Alfrotl 
the  Great  in  871,  the  throne  of  England  was  occupied  by  four  Saxon 
princes;*  and  the  whole  of  this  period,  like  the  corresponding  one 
in  French  history,  is  filled  with  the  disastrous  invasions  of  the  Danes. ^ 
In  the  course  of  a  single  year  nine  sanguinary  battles  were  fouglif 
between  the  Saxons  and  their  invaders ;  and  in  the  last  of  these  bat- 
tles king  Ethelred  received  a  wound  which  caused  his  death 
(871-2.)  His  brother  Alfred,  then  only  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  had  served  with  distinction  in  the 
numerous  bloody  battles  fought  by  his  brother ;  but  on  his  accession 
he  found  nearly  half  the  kingdom  in  the  possession  of  the  Danes; 
and  within  six  years  the  almost  innumerable  swarms  of  these  in- 
vaders struck  such  terror  into  the  English,  that  Alfred,  who  strove  to 
svssembie  an  army,  found  himself  suddenly  deserted  by  all  his  war 
fiors. 

57.  Obliged  to  relinquish  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  to  seek 
shelter  from  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  he  disguised  himself  under 
the  habit  of  a  peasant,  and  for  some  time  lived  in  the  cottage  of  a 
goatherd,  known  only  to  his  host,  and  regarded  by  his  hostess  as  an 
inferior,  and  occasionally  intrusted  by  her  with  the  menial  duties  of 
the  household.  It  is  said  that,  as  he  was  one  day  trimming  his  ar- 
rows by  the  fire-side,  she  desired  him  to  watch  some  cakes  that  were 
baking,  and  that  when,  forgetting  his  trust,  he  suffered  them  to  burn, 
slie  severely  upbraided  him  for  his  neglect.  Afterwards,  retiring 
vith  a  few  faithful  followers  to  the  marshes  of  Somersetshire,  he 
built  there  a  fortress,  whence  he  made  occasional  successful  salliea 
upon  the  Danes,  ^ho  knew  not  from  what  qiarter  the  blow  came. 
While  his  very  existence  '♦ras  unsuspected  by  the  enemy,  under  the 

a.  Ethelwoir,  Ethelbald,  Cthelbort,  and  Ethelred. 

b.  As  the  term  J^ormana  was  at  a  later  period  exclusively  appropriaied  to  that  branch  of  the 
Scandinavians  which  settled  in  Normandy,  we  shall  follow  the  English  writers  and  apply  the 
term  Danes  to  those  barbarians  of  the  same  family  who  so  long  ravaged  the  English  coarta 

t  ihoald  not  be  forgotten  by  the  reader  that  the  Saxons  alio  were  of  Scamd  Jiavian  origin 
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disgaise  of  a  harper  he  visited  tneir  camp,  where  his  musical  skill 
obtained  for  liim  a  welcome  reception,  and  an  introduction  to  the . 
tent  of  the  Danish  prince,  Guthrum.  Here  he  spent  three  days,  wit-  s 
uessed  the  supine  security  of  the  enemy,  thoroughly  examined  the , 
camp  and  its  approaches,  and  then  went  to  meet  his  countrymen,  for, 
whom  he  had  appointed  a  gathering  in  Selwood  forest.^ 

58.  The  Saxons,  inspired  with  new  life  and  courage  at  the  sight  • 
of  their  beloved  prince,  whom  they  had  supposed  dead,  fell  upon  tbd 
unsuspecting  Danes,  and  cut  nearly  all  of  them  to  pieces.  (A.  D.  878.) . 
Guthrum,  cud  the  small  band  of  followers  who  escaped,  were  soon  . 
besieged  in  a  fortress,  where  they  accepted  the  terms  of  peace  that 
were  offered  them.  Guthrum  embraced  Christianity;  the  greater 
part  of  the  Danes  settled  peaceably  on  the  lands  that  were  assigii'id 
them,  where  they  soon  intermingled  with  the  Saxons ;  while  the  mere 
turbulent  spirits  went  to  join  new  swarms  of  their  countrymen  in 
their  ravages  upon  the  French  and  G^erman  coasts.  The  shores  of 
England  were  unvisited,  during  several  years,  by  the  enemy,  and 
Alfred  employed  the  interval  of  repose  in  organizing  the  future  de- 
feuce  of  his  kingdom.  In  early  life  he  had  visited  Italy,  and  seen 
the  Greek  and  Boman  galleys,  which  were  greatly  superior  to 
the  Danish  unarmed  vessels,  that  were  fitted  only  for  transport. 
Alfred  now  formed  a  navy ;  and  his  vessels  never  met  those  of  the 
Danes  without  the  certain  destruction  of  the  latter. 

59.  The  Danes,  however,  who  had  settled  in  England,  still  occu 
pied  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  so  that  the  acknowledged  60V-  , 
ereignty  of  Alfred  did  not  extend  over  any  of  the  countries  north 
ward  of  the  city  of  London, — and  fifteen  years  after  the  defeat  of 
Guthrum,  Hastings,  another  celebrated  Danish  chief,  threatened  to 
deprive  the  English  king  of  the  limited  possessions  which  he  still  re 
bained.     After  having  plundered  all  the  northern  provinces  of  France, . 
Hastings  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Kent  with  three  hundred  and 
thirty  sail,  and  spreading  his  forces  over  the  country,  committed  the 
most  dreadful  ravages.     (A,  D.  893.)     The  Danes  in  the  northern 
pacts  of  England  joined  him ;  but  they  were  everywhere  defeated, . 
and  eventually  Hastings  withdrew  to  his  own  country,  taking  back . 
with  him  the  most  warlike  portion  of  the  Danish  population,  from  the  ^ 
English  channel  to  the  frontiers  of  Scotland,  after  which  the  whole  ^ 
of  England  no  longer  hesitated  to  acknowledge  the  authoi  ity  of  Al* . 
fred,  although  his  power  over  the  Danish  population  in  the  northern  - 

•.  At  Brixton,  oa  the  borders  of  the  forest,  in  Wiltshire.    Wiltshire  is  east  of  Soraeraek 
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part  of  the  kingd  )m  was  still  little  more  than  nominal.  He  died 
after  a  reign  cf  twenty-nine  years  and  a-half,  having  deservedly  at- 
tained the  appellation  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  the  title  of  founder 
of  the  English  monarchy.     (A.  D.  901.) 

60.  To  Alfred  the  English  ascribe  the  origin  of  many  of  those  in 
■titutions  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  their  nation's  prosperity  and 
renown.  As  the  founder  of  the  English  navy,  he  planted  the  soeda 
of  the  maritime  power  of  England :  with  him  arose  the  grandeui 
til  I  prosperity  of  London,  the  place  of  the  assembling  of  the  national 
parliament  or  body  of  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  burghers,  or  depu- 
ties from  the  English  burghs,  or  associations  of  freemen  :  he  made  a 
collection  of  the  Saxon  laws,  to  which  he  added  others  framed  or 
sanctioned  by  hiaiself ;  he  reformed  the  Saxon  division  of  the  country 
into  counties  and  shires ;  divided  the  citizens  into  corporations  of 
tens  and  hundreds,  with  a  regular  system  of  inspection  and  police, 
in  which  equals  exercised  a  supervision  over  equals ;  and  in  the  mode 
which  he  adopted  of  settling  controversies,  we  trace  the  first  indica- 
tions of  the  glory  of  the  English  judiciary — the  trial  by  jury.  The 
eulti^^ation  of  letl^ers,  which  had  been  interrupted  at  the  first  inva- 
sion of  the  then  barbarous  Saxons,  was  revived  by  Alfred,  who  was, 
himself,  the  most  learned  man  in  the  kingdom :  he  founded  schools 
at  Oxford — the  germ  of  the  celebrated  university  of  that  name ; 
and  he  set  aside  a  considerable  portion  of  his  re  venues  for  the  pay 
ment  of  the  salaries  of  teachers.  The  character  of  Alfred  is  almost 
unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  any  age  or  nation ;  and  in  the  details  of 
his  private  life  we  cannot  discover  a  vice^  or  even  a  fault;  to  stain  ot 
suJly  the  spotlessness  of  his  reputation. 


»•  ♦  •» 


SECTION    II. 

aaraiAL  msroBT  during  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  4nd 
TEENTH  centuries:   A.  D.  900  TO  1800  =  400  tears. 

I.  COMPLETE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  BONDS  OF  SOCIETY. 

ANALYSIS.  1.  Causes  of  the  confusion  of  Historic  matkrials  at  this  period.^2.  Dtatb 
or  TBK  Sarackn  WORLD.  [Bafj^ud.  Cor'dova.  Khorassan'.] — 3.  Tbk  Byzantins  kmfiri. 
Turiclsh  invasions  and  conquesls.  [Georgia.] — 4.  The  divisions  of  the  Carlo vingtan  emptra 
GoiiDiTioN  OF  Italy.  Bo^enger  duke  of  Friiili.  Prince  of  Burgundy.  Hugh  count  of  Pro- 
vence. Surrender  of  the  kingdom  to  Otho.  [Friuli.  Switzerland.  Provence.]— 5.  Italy  undef 
(he  Geniuui  emperors.   Gueliii  and  Ghibellinea.    Dukes,  marquises,  eounis,  and  preUuoi. 


r 
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Pietty  Italian  repablics.— 6.  Ck)NDi  rioiv  or  Gbrmaict.  Its  six  dukedoma.  [Saxony.  Iharin'  gla. 
Fnnc^nia.  Bav&ria.  Suabia.  Lorruiue.]  Encroachments  of  ihe  dukes.  Reiga  of  Conrad 
Henry  I.  of  Saxony.  Powers  of  the  Sux(m  rulers.— 7.  Conditiom  or  FaAKCK.  Charles  the 
Simple.  Other  princes.  Deposition  or  Churleji.  [Tran^unuie  Kurgundy.  Provenoe.  Briw 
tany.] — 8.  Settlement  or  the  Northmen  in  France.  [Normandy.]  Importance  of  this  event.— 
9.  The  counU  of  Paris.  Hugh  Capet.  [Rheiins.]  Situation  of  France  for  two  hundred  and 
ftuny  years  afkr  the  accession  of  Hugh  Capet. 

U.  THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM;  CHIVALRY  ;  AND  THE  CRUSADES. 

L  Ean>pe  in  tiie  central  period  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Origin  of  the  Fkudal  Ststbm.  IM 
4  nation  and  imp«irtanoe.— 3.  Partition  of  land»  by  tlie  lii^rbarians  who  overthrew  he  Rr>maii 
fmptie.  Conditions  of  the  allotment.  Gradations  of  the  system.— 3.  Nature  of  the  r?latM 
^tis  obtained.  Crown  lands—how  disposed  ot  The  word  fnuL — 4.  The  feuda  system  In 
Fkauce.  ChiU'Iemagne^s  efforts  to  check  its  pro^^ress.  Effects  \x\)on  the  nobility,  .vrowth  of 
the  power  of  the  nobles  after  the  overtlirow  of  royal  authority.  Their  petty  soverei.niti'^s. — S. 
OtMidUion  of  the  allodial  proprietors.  They  are  forced  to  become  feudal  tenants.- -41.  l^egal 
qualities  an<l  results  llmt  grew  out  of  the  t'eudal  system.  Reliefs,  fines,  escheats,  ai  Is,  ward- 
siiip  and  marriage. — ^7.  Ttie  feudal  government  in  its  best  slate.  Its  influence  on  the  « haracte 
of  society.    General  ignonmce  at  this  period.    Sentiments  of  independence  in  the  nobility. 

S.  Rise  of  CniVALav.    Our  first  notices  of  It.    Its  origin. — 9.  \\a  rapid  spread,  and  >ls  gOxM! 
tffectSL — 10.  Its  spirit  haned  on  nubie  impulws.    Extrtu;t  ft-om  Hallum:  From  Jame».    Cu»- 
toms  and  peculiaritio«  of  chivalry.    Wlio  were  members  of  the  insUluUoik — 11.  Tlie  prtfessiaa 
of  arms  among  the  Germans.    Eiluoition  of  a  knighu    The  practice  of  knight-errantry. — 19 
Fjctent  of  ciiivulry  in  the  lllh  century.    Us  spirit  lc<t  to  the  criisiides. 

OaioiN  or  THK  CRIT8ADK8.— 13.  Pilgrimages  to  Jenisalem.  General  expectation  of  tl  e  ap> 
proaching  end  of  the  world.— 14.  Extortion  and  outrage  practiced  upon  the  pilgrims.  Horr«  r 
and  indignation  excited  thereby  in  £uroi)e.  The  preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  [Amiei  s.]- 
15.  The  councils  of  Plucentia  and  Clermont.  [Placentia  and  Clermont.]  Gathering  o'tbc 
erusadera  for  the  First  Crusadb.— 10.  Conduct  and  &te  of  the  foremost  bands  of  the  eni> 
saders.  The  genuine  army  of  the  crusade.  [Bouillon.]— 17.  Conduct  of  Alexius,  empen  r  ol 
Constantinople.  His  projjosals  spurned  by  the  crusaders.— 18.  Number  of  the  crusaders  tjol- 
leeted  in  Asia  Minor.  First  encotmter  with  the  Turks.  [Nice.  Bithyn'ia.  Roum.]  YiM 
march  to  Syria.  [D-^rike' um.] — 19.  The  siege  and  capture  of  Aulioch.  The  Persian  soit 
TurKlsh  hosts  defeated  '  «rore  the  town.— 20.  Civil  wars  among  the  Turks.  The  caliph  of  Egj  p; 
tak««  Jerusalem.  Proposal  to  unite  his  forces  with  the  Christians  rejected.— 31.  March  of  tKn 
erubdders  to  Jerusalem.  [Mt.  Lib' anus.  Trip'olL.  Tyre.  Acre.  Ctesarea.]  Transporis  cf 
the  Christ iuns  on  the  flrst  view  of  the  city.  Attack,  and  repulse.— 22.  Capture  of  Jerusalcn  „ 
Acts  of  veneration  and  worsliip.  Reception  given  to  Peter  the  Hermit  His  ultimate  fate.  •• 
23.  The  new  govemineni  of  Jerusalem.  Minor  Christian  States.  Defenceless  state  of  Jorusa* 
lenj  under  Godfrey.  Continued  pilgrimages.  Orders  of  knighthood  established  at  Jerusalem 
"Rie  noted  valor  of  the  knights. 

iM.  Continued  yearly  emigration  of  pilgrim  warriors  to  the  Holy  Land.  Six  principal  cru- 
nwies.  Their  general  character.— 25.  Ttie  SkcondCrusadk.  Tiie  leading  army  under  Com  ad 
The  army  of  French  and  Germ.nns.— 25.  Jenisalem  taken  by  Saladin.  The  Third  CRt/aADir 
fate  of  the  German  em^teror.  Successes  of  the  French  and  English.  Return  of  Phili|>v 
E^ehard  concludes  a  truce  with  Saladin.  [Ascalon.]— 27.  The  Fourth  Crusade,  led  by  lloid- 
fieo.  The  crusaders  take  Zara.  and  conquer  Constantinople.  No  benefit  to  Pales  Jne.  [Mont 
aerruU  Zaia.]— ^.  The  Fikth  ('Rusade.  Partial  successes,  and  final  ruin,  of  the  expedition. 
•Ihunietla.]  Expedition  of  tlie  German  emperor,  Frederic  IL  Treaty  with  the  S'll'.an,  by 
which  Jerusalem  Is  }ielded  to  the  Cliristians.  Jerusalem  again  tiiken  by  the  sultan,  but  rp 
atorvd 

29.  Cotemporary  events  in  northern  Asia.  Tartar  Conciuksis  in  Asia  and  in  Eampei 
[China*  Russia.  Kiev.  Moscow.]  Alarm  of  ttie  Christian  nations  of  Europe.  Recall  of  tlw 
eonc|uering  hoides.— 30.  Ttie  Cv>rasmins.  They  overrun  Syria  and  take  Jerusalem,  but  are 
finally  exiielled  by  tlie  united  Turks  and  Christians. — 31.  Ttie  Sixth  Crusadk,  led  by  I^ouii 
IX.,  who  attiu:ks  EgypU  The  second  criinade  of  I^uis.  Attack  upon  Carthage.  Ret>ult  of  tlui 
expeuition.— %j.  Acre,  the  last  stronghold  of  tlie  Christians  in  Syria,  taken  by  the  Turks.  1991 
Vesnits  of  the  Crusades. 
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III.  ENGUSH  HISTORY. 

1.  Oiii  l&sl  reft^reiice  to  the  history  of  EIngland.  The  present  contlimatioi  -2,  Condition  oi 
Bngland  ArTKK  THK  DKATH  OF  ALrRKD.  Eoglaml  danijif  the  reign  of  Etbelred  II.  Mawscrt 
of  the  Danes.  Effects  of  this  impolitic  measure.  Csmute.  Recall  of  Etholred.  Edinuod 
Ironside.  Canue  sole  monarch. — 3.  His  conciliatory  policy.  His  vast  possessions.  <1iaractut 
of  his  administration  of  the  government. — 4.  Harold  and  Hardicanute.  Tiie  reign  c*'  Edward 
the  Confessor. "  £\'ents  that  disturbed  his  reign.  Accession  of  Harold.  The  Nohham 
CoNQUKST.  [Sussex.  Hastings.] — 5.  Gradual  conquest  of  all  England.  William's  treatment 
•f  his  conquered  subjects. — 0.  The  feudal  s}-stem  in  England.  The  Doomsday  Book,  .iaxoni 
■ml  Normans.— 7.  Reigns  of  William  Rufus,  and  Henry  I. — 8.  Usurpation  and  reigo  of  Stephen 
Benry  IL  [Plantagenet.] — 9.  Henry's  extensive  possessions.  Rkduction  or  Irkland.  [Uht 
lory  of  IrcLuKl.]  The  troubles  of  Henry's  reign.  >10.  Reign  of  Richard,  the  Lion  Hf^rted. — 11. 
Beigii  of  John,  sumamed  Lackland.  Loss  of  his  continental  poaseasiona.  Quarrels  with  Uift 
pcpe: — with  the  barons.  Magna  Charta,  Civil  war,  and  death  of  John. — 12.  Tbo  long  ni(ni 
of  Henry  UI.  His  difficulties  with  the  barons.  First  germs  of  popular  representation.  I3L 
Th9  reign  of  Edward  I.  Bubjuoatior  or  Walks.  [History  of  WaleSb}— M.  Relations  be* 
two'^n  England  and  Scotland.  The  princess  Margaret. — 15.  Baliol  and  Bruce.  Begrinning  of 
the  i^toiiisH  wars.  Submission  of  Baliol.  [Dunbar.] — 16.  William  Wallace  recovers  Seotr> 
laud,  but  is  defeated  at  Falkirk.  [Stirling.  B^alkirk.]  Fate  of  Wallace.— 17.  Robert  Bruoo 
erownrd  king  of  Scotland.    Edward  II.  defeated  by  him.    [Scone.    Bannockbom.] 

18.  Northern  nations  of  Europe  during  this  {jeriod.  Wars  between  the  Moors  ami  Christiana 
hi  the  Sf  anibh  peninsula.    Final  overthrow  of  the  Saracen  power  >»  the  peniusala. 

1.  Complete  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  society. — 1.  ThetentK 
oentary  brings  us  to  the  central  period  of  what  has  been  denomi- 
Dated  the  Middle  Ages.     The  history  of  the  known  world  preeenta 

I.  CONFUSION  »  g^^a*^'^  confusion  and  discordance  of  materials  at  this 
OK  HisToaic  than  at  any  preceding  epoch ;  for  at  this  time  we  have 
MATERIALS,  ngj^ij^f  ^  grcat  empire,  like  the  Grecian,  the  Persian,  or 
the  Roman ;  nor  any  great  simultaneous  movement,  like  the  mighty 
tide  of  the  barbarian  invasions,  to  serve  as  the  starting  and  tho  re- 
turning point  for  our  researches,  and  to  give,  by  its  prominence,  a 
sort  of  unity  to  cotemporaneous  history ;  but  on  every  side  we  see 
States  falling  into  dissolution ;  the  masses  breaking  into  fragments ; 
dukes,  counts,  and  lords,  renouncing  their  allegiance  to  kings  and 
emperors ;  cities,  towns,  and  castles,  declaring  their  independence , 
and,  amid  a "  general  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  society,  we  find 
almost  universal  anarchy  prevailing. 

2.  In  the  East,  the  empire  of  the  caliphs,  the  mighty  colossus  of 
Blussulman  dominion,  was  broken ;  the  Saracens  were  no  longer  ob- 
jects of  terror  to  all  their  neighbors,  and  the  frequent 

SARACEN     revolutions  of  the  throne  of  Bagdad,*  the  cer*ial  seat 
WORLD.      q£  ^jjg  religion  of  the  prophet,  had  ceased  to  have  any 

1.  Bagdad^  a  famous  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,— long  the  chief  seat  of  ^loslem  power  in  Aria, 
—the  capital  of  the  Eastern  caliphate,  and  of  tiie  scientific  world  during  Uie  ^  Uark  Aget)*'  If 
lituatetf  on  the  river  Tigris,  sixty-elsrht  miles  north  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon. 

Rafl^lad  was  founde<l  by  the  ctl'iph  Al-Manaour,  A.  D.  763,  and  is  said  to  have  bsMi  prinol 
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mfluencc  on  tie  rest  of  the  world.  About  tbe  middle  of  the  eighth 
century,  the  Moors  of  Spain  had  separated  themselves  from  theii 
Eastern  brethren,  and  made  Cor'dova'  the  scat  of  their  dominion, 
and  little  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  later,  (A.  D.  i031) 
the  division  of  the  Western  Caliphate  into  a  great  number  of  small 
principalities,  which  were  weakened  by  civil  dissensions,  contributed 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  Christian  kingdoms  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  peninsula.  Soon  after  the  defection  of  the  Moors  cf  Spain, 
an  independent  Saracen  monarchy  had  arisen  in  Africa  proper:  thif 
WHS  followed  by  the  establishment  of  new  dynasties  in  Egypt, 
KhorassanV  and  Persia ;  and  eventually,  in  the  tenth  century,  wo 
find  the  Caliphate  divided  into  a  great  number  of  petty  States,  whose 
annals,  gathered  from  oriental  writers,  furnish,  amid  a  labyrinth  of 
almost  unknown  names  and  countries,  little  more  than  the  chronology 
of  princes,  with  the  civil  wars,  parricides,  and  fratricides  of  each 
reign.  Such  was  the  condition  of  that  vast  population,  comprising 
many  nations  and  languages,  which  still  adhered,  although  under  dif- 
ferent forms,  and  with  many  departures  from  the  originals,  to  the 
general  principles  of  the  moslem  faith. 

3.  The  Byzantine  empire  still  continued  to  exist,  but  in  weakness 
aid  corruption.     <^  From  the  age  of  Justin'  ian,''  says  Gibbon,  ^^  it 

pallj  formed  out  of  tbe  rnina  of  Ctes'  iphon.  It  wag  grottly  enlargcid  and  adorned  br  the 
grandson  of  its  founder,  the  famous  Uaroun-nl-Raschld.  It  continued  to  flourli^  and  to  Ix 
tbe  principal  seat  of  learning  and  the  arts  till  1356,  when  Iloolaku,  grandson  of  Gengis  Khan, 
reduced  tbe  city  after  a  siege  of  two  months,  and  gave  it  up  to  plunder  and  massacre.  It  it 
■aid  that  the  number  of  the  slain  in  the  city  al(Mie  amounted  to  eight  hundred  thousand.  Sincr 
that  erent  Bagdad  has  witnessed  various  otiier  sieges  and  revoiulions.  It  was  burnt  and 
plundered  by  the  ferocious  Timour  A.  D.  1401,  who  erected  a  pyramid  of  human  heads  on  iti 
luins.  In  1637  It  incurred  the  vengeance  of  Amurath  IV.,  tbe  Turkish  sultan,  who  barbarously 
massacred  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  Since  that  period  the  once  illustrious  city  now 
Dumbering  less  thtui  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  has  been  degraded  to  the  seat  of  a  Tyrk 
tsh  pashalic  The  rich  merchants  and  the  beautiful  princesses  of  the  Arabian  Tales  have  all 
disappeared ;  Imt  it  retains  the  tomb  of  the  ciiarmliig  Zobeide,  the  most  beluvod  of  the  wirai 
•f  Haroun-al-Ruschid,  and  can  still  boast  of  its  numerous  gardens  and  well  stocked  bazaarf. 

1.  Oor'  dova^  a  city  of  Andalusia  in  Spain,  is  situated  on  the  Guadolquiver,  one  hundred  mad 
ighty-flve  miles  south-west  f>om  Madrid.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  R(>> 
mans,  under  whom  it  atta1ne<?  to  great  distinction  as  a  rich  and  populous  city,  and  a  seat  of 
learning.  In  572  It  was  takec  by  the  Goths,  and  in  711  by  the  Moors,  under  whom  it  after* 
vaAls  became  the  splendid  capital  of  the  **  Caliphate  of  the  West  ;*^  but  with  the  extinctiop 
of  the  Western  caliphate,  A.  1).  10:ii,  the  power  and  the  glory  of  Cor' dova  passe<l  away. 
Oor'  dova  continued  to  be  a  separate  Moorish  kingdom  until  the  ye:ir  A.  D.  1236,  when  waf 
taken  and  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  the  impolitic  zeal  of  Ferdinand  IIF.  of  Castile,  ft  hai 
never  since  recovered  its  previous  prosperity ;  and  its  population  has  diminished  since  the  lltb 
aentury,  iVom  five  hundred  thousaml  to  less  than  forty  thousimd.    (Map  No.  XI IT.) 

S.  Kkora89an\  (tbe  ^  region  of  tlie  sun,**)  is  a  province  of  Mo<lern  Persi  i,  at  the  south-eMieri 
4xtremfty  of  the  Gabion  Sea,  inhabited  by  PerBJana  proper,  Turkmans  and  Kuida.  Tht  M 
.f^n  is  atltl  Hoham'  roedao 
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WBt  linking  below  its  former  level :  the  powers  of  destruction  were 

more  accive  than  ihose  of  improvemimt ;  and  the  calftm- 

0TZAMTINB   ities  of  war  were  imbittered  by  the  more  permanent 

EMiH&E.     g^jjg  q£  q'^jj  ^^^  ecclesiastical  tyranny."*     It  was  daily 

bscoming  more  and  more  separated  from  Western  Europe;  its  re- 
lations, both  of  peace  and  war,  being  chiefly  with  the  Sara^ns,  who 
in  the  period  of  their  conquests,  overran  all  Asia  Minor,  and  werf 
foming  permanent  establishments  within  sight  of  Constantinople 
Toward  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  however,  a  brief  display  of 
vigor  in  the  Byzantine  princes,  Niceph'  orus,  Zimisus,  and  Basil  II. 
repelled  the  Saracens,  and  extended  the  Asiatic  boundaries  of  the 
empire  as  far  south  as  Antioch,  and  eastward  to  the  eastern  limits 
of  Armenia;  but  twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Basil  (102'«'« 
his  effeminate  successors  were  suddenly  assaulted  by  the  Turks  oi 
Turcomans,  a  new  race  of  Tartar  barbarians  of  the  Mussulman  faith, 
whose  original  seats  were  beyond  the  Caspian  Sea,  along  the  northern 
boundaries  of  China.  Dmring  the  first  invasion  of  the  Turks,  under 
their  leader  Togrul,  (1050)  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
Christians  were  sacrificed  to  the  religion  of  the  prophet.  His  sue 
eessor,  Alp  Arslan,  the  "  valiant  lion,"  reduced  Georgia*  and  Arme- 
nia, and  defeated  and  took  captive  the  Byzantine  emperor  Komanus 
Diog'  enes ;  and  succeeding  princes  of  the  Turkish  throne  gathered 
the  fruits  of  a  lasting  conquest  of  all  the  provinces  beyond  the  Bos' 
porus  and  Hellespont. 

4.  Turning  to  the  West,  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  three 
^reat  divisions  of  the  empire  of  the  Carlovingians — Italy,  Germany, 
and  Gaul, — ^we  find  there  but  the  wrecks  of  former  greatness.  In 
Italy,  the  dukes,  the  governors  of  provinces,  and  the  leaders  of 

IV.  ooNDr-    ^^^^^^  w®^®  possessed  of  far  greater  power  than  the 
Tio»  OF     reigning  monarch.     Having  for  a  long  period  perpctu- 
iTALT.       ^^^  their  dignities  in  their  families,  they  had  become 
Sn  fact  petty  tyrants  over  their  limited  domains ;  ever  jealous  of  th 
iQoyal  authority,  and  dreading  the  loss  of  their  privileges,  they  eon 

1.  Oeorgia  U  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea,  kaving  Circassia  on  the  north  and  Ar> 
Wk^WA  on  the  south.  This  country  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire  by  Pompey,  in  the  ytna 
1$  B.  C.  Durin;^  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  it  was  a  theatre  of  contest  between  the  Greek  eiik< 
pUv  and  the  Persians.  In  the  8th  century  a  prince  of  the  Jewish  family  of  the  Bitgrat'  idea  e* 
wbiiithed  there  a  monarchy  whicli,  with  few  interruptions,  continued  in  his  line  down  to  Um 
4iiMrnienconient  of  the  19th  century.  In  18U1  tlie  emperor  Paul  of  Russia  declared  himseii^  al 
1  i   ^iMrt  of  tho  Georgian  prince,  sovereign  of  Georgia. 

a.  Gibbon,  It.  4. 
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0pir«.d  agaiu3t  tlieir  sovereign  as  often  as  he  showed  an  inclinatior  to 
rcscne  the  people  from  the  oppressive  exactions  of  their  masters.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century  they  arose  against  Berenger 
dnke  of  Frinli,'  who  had  been  proclaimed  king,  and  offered  the 
crown  to  the  prince  of  Bur'  gundy,  who  during  two  years  united  the 
government  of  Italy  to  that  of  Switzerland.*  (923-925.)  Soon 
abandoning  him,  the  turbulent  nobles  elevated  to  the  Uirone  Hugh, 
count  of  Provence  ;*  and  finally  Italy,  exhausted  by  the  animosities 
«nd  struggles  of  the  aristocracy,  made  a  voluntary  surrender  of  the 
kingdom  to  Otho  the  Great,  the  Saxon  prince  of  Germany,  who,  in 
the  year  962,  was  crowned  at  Milan  with  the  iron  crown  of  Lorn'- 
bardy,  and  at  Home  with  the  golden  crown  of  the  empire. 

5.  During  several  succeeding  centuries  the  German  emperors  were 
nominally  recognized  as  sovereigi\s  of  the  greater  part  of  Italy ;  but 
as  they  seldom  crossed  the  x\lps,  tlieir  authority  was  soon  reduced 
to  a  mere  shadow  The  pretensions  of  the  court  of  Rome  were  op- 
posed to  those  of  the  German  princes ;  and  during  the  quarrels  thai 
arose  between  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines,* — ^the  former  the  adherents 
of  Rome,  and  the  latter  of  Germany — Italy  was  thrown  into  the 
greatest  confusion.  While  some  portions  were  tinder  the  immediate 
jurisdiction  of  the  German  emperor,  a  large  number  of  the  dukeff, 
marquises,  counts,  and  prelates,  residing  in  their  castles  which  they 

1.  fViuii  ia  an  luUian  prorinee  at  the  hioad  of  the  Adriat'  ie,  and  at  the  north-eastern  ex 
tremity  of  Italy. 

9.  Smitterland^  ameiently  caUed  Helvetia,  Is  an  Inland  and  meuntainoue  o^nntry  of  Ltm^ 
having  the  German  StiUes  on  the  north  and  east.  Italy  on  the  south,  and  France  on  he  west 
Julius  Cieaar  reduced  the  Helvetians  to  submission  15  years  B.C;  after  which  the  Rtimam 
Ibuiidetl  in  tt  several  flourMiln;  cities,  which  were  aflerwarda  destroyed  by  the  barbarians.  I» 
the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  th«  Bun^un'  dians  overran  the  western  part  of  awitzerfamd, 
mA  fixed  tlieir  seats  around  the  IhIco  of  Geneva,  and  on  the  bunks  of  the  Rlione  and  the  Suone 
FUly  years  later  tlie  Aleman'  ni  overran  the  eastern  part  of  Switierlaiid,  and  a  great  part  of 
Germany,  overwiielminsr  tlie  monuments  of  Roman  power,  and  blotting  out  the  Christianity 
which  Rome  hud  planted.  At  tiie  close  of  tlie  fll\h  century  the  Aleman'  ni  were  oveithrown 
by  Clovis;— tlie  flret  Burgun'diau  empire  fell  A.  D.  ."iSS;  and  for  a  long  period  aflerwurr.  Atk' 
r^lia  formed  a  part  of  tlie  French  monarchy.  The  partition  of  the  dominions  of  Charieroaf^nt 
Oirew  Switzerland  into  the  German  part  of  the  empire,  in  the  year  1307  the  three  foreil 
Mntoiis,  Uri,  Schwytz,  and  Unterwaldeii,  entered  into  a  confederacy  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
Austrian  house  of  Hapcburg,  then  at  the  head  of  the  German  empire.  Other  cantons  from 
time  to  time  Joined  the  leagae,  or  were  conq  lered  from  Austria ;  bat  it  was  not  till  the  time 
of  Napoleon  that  ail  the  present  existing  cantons  were  brought  into  the  confederacy.  (Map§ 
!fo.  XIV.  ami  XVII.) 

3L  Prooenee^  see  p.  371. 

4.  These  party  names,  d  iseure  in  origin,  were  imported  fh>m  Germany.  In  the  wan  of 
I^Vederle  Barbart)ssa,  (the  BedbenrI,)  *be  Oudf$  were  the  champions  of  liberty:  in  the 
crusades  which  the  pontes  i  ireoted  agawist  that  princess  unfortunate  descendants  t*i«y  wart 
meraly  the  partisans  of  'Jie  :3iureh.  The  name  soon  ceased  to  sigmiy  princrf  tea,  uA  merfU 
wned  tlie  same  purpose  as  a  watchword,  or  the  color  of  a  standard. 
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had  stroiiglj  fortifie  J  against  the  depredating  inroads  of  the  Norinan% 
Saracens,  and  Hungarians,  exercised  an  almost  independent  authority 
within  their  limited  domains ;  while  a  number  of  petty  republics,  the 
most  important  of  which  were  Venice,  Pisa,  and  Genoa,  fortifying 
their  cities,  and  electing  their  own  magistrates,  set  the  authority  of 
the  pope,  the  nobles,  and  the  emperor,  equally  at  defiance.  Such 
was  the  confused  state  of  Italy  in  the  central  period  of  the  Middto 
Agcjs. 

6.  Germany,  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  under  the  nito 
^f  a  ninor,  Louis  IV.,  the  last  of  the  Carlovingian  family,  was  har- 
-  CON-      ■^ssed  by  frequent  invasions  of  the  Hungarians ;    while 
DiTioN  OP    the  six  dukedoms  into  which  the  country  was  divided, 
aKRMANY.    ^jjj  .  33j^ony,'  Thurin'  gia,»  Franc6nia,»  Bavarii,*  Suabia, 
and  Lorraine,"  appeared  like  so  many  distinct  nations,  ready  to  de- 
clare war  against  each  other.     The  dukes,  originally  regarded  as 
ministers  and  representatives  of  their  king,  had  long  been  encroach- 
ing on  the  royal  prerogatives,  and  by  degrees  had  arrogated  to  them- 
selves such  an  increase  of  power,  that  the  dignities  temporarily  con- 
ferred upon  them  became  hereditary  in  their  £imilies.     They  next 
seized  the  royal  revenues,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  people 

i.  razonify  the  most  powerl\U  of  the  ancient  duchies  of  Germanyf  embracedf  at  the  period 
of  itp  irreatest  development,  the  whole  extent  of  northern  Germany  between  the  months  of  the 
Hhuu.  and  the  Odor.    {Map  So,  XV lU) 

2.  Thurin'  gw  wa?  In  ihe  central  ]>art  of  Germany,  west  of  Prussian  Saxony.  In  the  13tta 
century  It  was  siilMlivided  among  many  petty  princes,  and  incorporated  with  other  States,  after 
wbicb  the  name  fell  gradually  Into  disuse.  U  is  sUU  preserved.  In  a  limited  sensie,  In  the 
Thurin'  frian  forest^  a  hilly  and  woody  tract  in  the  interior  of  Gennan}',  on  the  iiorUiern  *.oup 
flnes  of  Bavaria     {Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  tVancAnia  was  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Maine,  and  is  now  ift  luded  mooUj 
within  the  limits  of  Bavaria.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

4.  Bariria — comprising  most  of  the  Vindelicia  and  Nor'  icnm  of  the  Romans,  is  a  counliy 
In  the  southern  part  of  Germany.  It  was  anciently  a  duchy— afterwards  an  electorate— uiid  baa 
now  the  rank  of  a  kingdom.    (Jlla^  No.  XVII.) 

5.  Sudhia,  of  which  Uim  was  the  capital,  was  in  the  south-western  part  of  Germany,  weit 
of  Bavaria,  nnd  north  of  Switzerland.  It  is  now  included  In  Baden,  Wurtemburg,  and  Baveria. 
(Map  Xo.  XVII.) 

6.  J  orraine,  (German  Lotharingia^)  so  called  from  Lothaire  II.,  to  whom  this  part  of  tlit 
A>unt^7  fell  in  the  division  of  the  empire  between  him  and  his  brothers  Louis  II.  and  Charleii, 
in  the  year  854,  eleven  years  after  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  (see  p.  360,)  was  divided  into  Upper 
■nd  Lower  Lorraine,  and  extended  fW>m  the  confines  of  Switzerland,  westward  of  the  Rhine 
to  its  mouths,  and  the  mouths  of  the- Scheldt  (Skolt.)  A  part  of  the  Lower  liOrraine  was  af 
terwards  embraced  in  the  French  province  of  Ijorraine.  (see  J1/n/>  No.  XIII.,)  and  Is  now  coiir 
prised  in  the  departments  of  the  Meuaie,  tl>e  Vosges,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Meurthe.  LorratM 
WHS  for  centuries  a  subject  of  dispute  between  Franco  and  Germany. 

Tlie  relative  position  of  tlie  six  German  dukedoms  was  therefore  as  follows: — Saxony  oodv 
pied  the  northern  i  trtions  of  Germany  ;  Thurin'  gia  and  Frano6nia  thA  centre ;  Aavaria  tlM 
•oulli-e»j)terE ;  SoAbia  the  aouth^westem ;  and  Lorraioe  tbe  north-weatdm  (M«^$  No  XIVL 
tudXVII.) 
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and  their  Uuds.  On  the  death  of  Louis  IV.,  (A.  D.  911,)  thoy  sol 
aside  the  legitimate  claimant,  and  elected  fur  their  sovereign  one  of 
their  own  number,  Conrad,  duke  of  Franconia.  His  reign  of  seven 
years  was  passed  almost  wholly  in  the  field,  checking  the  incursions 
cf  the  Hungarians,  or  quelling  the  insurrections  of  the  other  duke- 
doms against  his  authority.  On  his  death  (A.  D.  918),  Henry  L, 
Buruamed  the  Fowler,  duke  of  Saxony,  was  elected  to  the  throno 
which  his  family  retained  little  more  than  a  century.  (Until  1024. 
The  Saxon  rulers  of  Germany,  however,  were  not,  like  Charlemagne^ 
klie  sovereigns  of  a  vast  empire ;  but  rather  the  chiefs  of  a  confcder 
00 J  of  princes,  reckoned  of  superior  authority  in  matters  of  national 
ooDdern,  while  the  nobles  still  managed  their  provincial  administra- 
tion mostly  in  their  own  way.  The  history  of  the  little  more  than 
nominal  sovereigns  of  Germany,  therefore,  during  this  period,  con- 
tains but  little  of  the  history  of  the  German  people. 

7.  In  France,  the  royal  authority,  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century,  exercised  an  influence  still  more  feeble  than  in     ^  ^^^ 
Germany,  and  was  little  more  than  an  empty  honor.    DttioN  or 
Charles  the  Simple,  whose  name  bespeaks  his  character,      *'»ance. 
was  the  nominal  sovereign ;  but  four  other  princes  in  Gaul,  besides 
himself,  bore  the  title  of  king, — those  of  Lorraine,  Transjurane- 
Burgundy,*  Provence,"  and  Brittany  ;* — while  in  other  parts  of  the 
coimtry,  powerful  dukes  and  counts  governed  their  dominions  with 
absolute  independence.     At  length,  in  the  year  920,  an  assembly  of 
nobles  formally  deposed  Charles,  but  he  continued  his  nominal  reign 
nearly  three  years  longer,  while  the  people  and  the  nobility  were 
jicarcelj  conscious  of  his  existence. 

1  jyanirfurane-Bur'  gundy^  Is  that  portion  of  Bur'  g^indy  that  was  embraced  in  SwItzeilaiK!-  <• 
bryond  the  Juroy  or  western  Alps. 

2.  Provence  was  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  France,  on  the  Mediterranean,  bounded  on  ths 
am  by  Italy,  north  by  Dauphiny,  and  west  by  liangedoc.  Creek  colonies  were  founded  hen 
U  an  early  period,  (see  Marseilles,  p.  157,)  and  the  Romans,  having  conquered  the  countiy 
(H.  C.  124,)  gave  it  the  name  of  Provincial  (the  province,)  wheuc«  its  kiter  name  was  deri veiU 
After  the  three-fold  division  of  the  empire  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  the  son  and  succe&sor  of 
CSmrtemagiie,  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun  in  843,  (see  p.  260,)  Provence  fell  to  I^othaire ;  but  It 
tfterwards  became  a  separate  kingdom,  uuder  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries.  In  1346  tt 
Mssed  to  the  liouse  of  Anjou  by  tiiarriage  ;  and  in  1481  Louis  XI.  united  it  to  tlie  domiuio'it 
of  the  Frencii  crown.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

3  Brittany^  or  Bretagne,  was  one  of  the  largest  provinces  of  France,  occupying  the  penin- 
•nla  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  and  Joined  on  tlie  east  by  Puitou,  Ai\)oi]f 
Maine,  and  Normandy.  It  now  forms  the  Ave  departments,  F'inisterro,  Ckiles  du  Nord,  (coat* 
2ioo-uor)  Morbihan,  lite  and  Viiaiue,  and  Lower  Loire.  BrltUiny  is  supposed  to  have  derivfsd 
Mi  name  flrom  tlio  Britons,  who,  expelled  from  England  by  the  Anglo  Saxons,  took  reAigii 
mn  in  the  ttfth  century.  It  formed  one  of  the  duchies  of  F/uMe  t'U  It  waa  iinitad  to  tta« 
irowa  by  Francis  L  in  1532.    («lvNo.XUU 
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8.  The  only  really  important  event  of  French  history  during  thtf 
tenth  century  was  the  final  settlement  of  the  Northmen  in  that  part 
of  Neustria,*  which  received  from  them  the  name  of  Normandy.' 
In  the  year  911,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Simple,  the  Norman 
chief  Hollo,  who  had  made  himself  the  terror  of  the  West,  asoendefl 
the  Seine  with  a  formidable  fleet,  and  laid  siege  to  Paris.  After  tbe 
t)urchase  of  a  brief  truce,  Charles  made  him  the  tempting  offer,  to 
eede  to  him  a  vast  province  of  France,  in  which  he  might  establish 
himself  on  condition  that  he  would  abstain  from  ravaging  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom,  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  crown  of  France 
and,  together  with  his  followers,  make  a  public  profession  of  Christi- 
anity. The  terms  were  accepted  :  a  region  that  had  been  completely 
laid  waste  by  the  ravages  of  the  Normans  was  now  assigned  to  them 
for  an  inheritance ;  and  these  ruthless  warriors,  abandoning  a  life  of 
pillage  and  robbery,  were  soon  converted,  by  the  wise  regulations  of 
their  chiefs,  into  peaceful  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  the  best  and  bravest 
of  the  citizens  of  France.  This  remarkable  event  put  an  md  to  the 
war  of  Norman  devastation,  which,  during  a  whole  centuly,  had  de- 
populated western  Germany,  Gaul,  and  England. 

9.  Of  the  independent  aristocracy  of  France,  after  the  death  ol 
Charles  the  Simple,  the  most  powerful  were  the  counts  of  Paris,  who. 
during  the  last  few  reigns  of  the  Carlovingian  princes,  exercised 
little  less  than  regal  authority.  At  length,  in  the  year  987,  on  the 
death  of  Louis  V.,  the  fifth  monarch  after  Charles  the  Simple,  Ilugb 
Capet,  count  of  Paris,  was  proclaimed  king  by  his  assembled  vassals, 
and  anointed  and  crowned  in  the  cathedral  of  llheims,*  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  that  city.  The  rest  of  France  took  no  part  in  this  election , 
and  several  provinces  refused  to  acknowledge  the  successors  of  Hugh 
Capet,  for  three  or  four  generations.     The  aristocracy  still  monopo 

1.  ,Xeu8tria»  On  the  death  of  Clevis  A.  D.  51 1,  (see  p.  055,)  his  four  sons  divided  the  Mero> 
Tiagitui  kingdom,  embracing  northern  Guul  and  Germany,  into  two  parts,  culling  the  eastan 
9ustrasia^  and  llie  western  J^'eustria^ — the  latter  term  beinu: derived  from  the  negracive  partiolt 

e  **not,^  ar.d  ,Snstria : — Jlustraitic^  meaning  the  B:tslern,  and  Jfenitria  the  Western  monitfchy. 
iTeustria  embraced  that  portion  of  modem  France  north  of  the  Loire  and  west  of  tho  Meaft. 
\Map  No.  XIll.) 

S.  Jformandy  was  an  ancient  province  of  France,  adjoining  Brittany  on  -tlw  north-eswu 
CBee  Map  Na  XIII.)  It  became  annexed  to  England  through  the  accession  of  U  illlam,  dukt 
of  Nonnandy,  to  the  Ens^lish  throne,  A.  D.  1066.  (See  p.  390.)  Philip  Augustus  wreeted  it  from 
f<rtin,  and  nnited  ft  to -France,  in  1*303. 

3.  Rkeima^  a  city  of  France  ninety-flvo  miles  north-east  trom  PariH,  was  a  place  of  consider* 
Able  importanoe  under  the  Romans,  who  called  It  Duroeort^rwm*  It  beoomd  •  bishciNrIt 
before  the  irruption  of  tlie  Franlu.  and  received  many  firiirilegee  ft  «m  Um  MerOvingfai  klB«i 
Map  Na  XUL) 
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Bied  all  the  prerogatires  of  royalty ;  and  the  power  of  the  n  ibleff 
alone  flourished  or  subsisted  in  the  State.  The  period  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  years, — ^from  the  accession  of  Hugh  Capet  to  that  of 
Louis  IX.,  or  Saint  Louis, — ^is  described  by  Sismondi  as  "  a  long  in- 
terregnum, during  which  the  authority  of  king  was  extinct,  although 
the  name  continued  to  exist." 

II.  The  Feudal  System,  Chivalry,  and  the  Crttsades. — I.  A 
glmoe  at  the  state  of  Southern  and  Western  Europe  in  the  central 
period  of  the  Middle  Ages  will  show  that,  with  the  waning  power, 
and  final  overthrow,  of  the  CarloTingian  dynasty,  a  new  order  of 
things  had  arisen ;  that  kingdoms  were  broken  into  as  many  separate 
principalities  as  they  contained  powerful  counts  or  barons;  that 
regularly-constituted  authority  no  longer  existed  ;  and  that  a  numer- 
ous class  of  nobles,  superior  to  all  restraint,  and  involved  in  petty 
feuds  with  each  other,  oppressed  their  fellow  subjects,  and  humbled 
or  insulted  their  sovereigns,  to  whom  they  tendered  an  allegiance 
merely  nominal.  The  rude  beginnings  of  this  state  of  society  may 
be  traced  back  to  the  germinating  of  the  first  seeds  of  order  after 
the  spread  of  barbarism  over  the  Roman  world ;  its  growth  was 
checked  under  the  first  Carlovingians,  who  reduced  the  nobles  to  the 
lowest  degradation ;  but  with  the  decline  of  royal  authority  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  it  started  into  new  life  and  vigor,  and, 
towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  became  organized  under  the 
name  of  the  Fhudal  System.  It  maintained  itself  until  j  ^^^ 
about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  during  the  feudal 
period  of  its  existence  is  the  prominent  object  that  en-  ^^w"*^ 
gages  the  attention  of  the  historian  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  unity 
of  this  portion  of  history  will  best  be  preserved  by  a  brief  historical 
outline  of  the  system  itself,  and  of  the  relations  and  events  that 
iprew  out  of  it. 

2  The  people  who  overturned  the  empire  of  the  Romans,  made  41 
partition  of  the  oonquered  lands  between  themselves  and  the  original 
possessors ;  but  in  what  manner  or  by  what  principles  the  division 
was  made  cannot  now  be  determined  with  certainty;  nor  can  the 
oxaet  condition  in  which  the  Roman  provincials  were  left  be  ascer- 
tained, as  the  records  of  none  of  the  barbarous  nations  of  Europe 
extend  back  to  this  remote  period.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  the 
chiefs,  or  leaders  of  the  conquering  invaders,  in  order  to  maintain 
vheir  acquisitions,  annexed,  to  the  apportionment  of  lands  among 
M*  18 
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tbeir  fuDowers,  the  30DdItion  that  every  freeman  who  reoeived  a  shar« 
Bhoald  appear  in  arms,  when  called  upon,  against  the  enemies  of  the 
community ;  and  military  service  was  prohably  at  first  the  only  con- 
dition of  the  allotment  The  immediate  grantees  of  lands  from  the 
loading  chief,  or  king,  were  probably  the  most  noted  warricis  who 
served  under  him  ;  and.  these  divided  th^ir  ample  estates  among  their 
more  immediate  followers  or  dependents,  to  be  held  of  themselvei 
^y  a  similar  tenure ;  so  that  the  system  extended,  through  Licyeral 
gradations,  from  the  monarchs  down  through  all  the  subordinates  in 
authority.  Each  was  bound  to  resort  to  the  standard  of  his  imme- 
duitt  grantor,  and  thence  to  that  of  his  sovereign,  with  a  band  of 
armed  followers  proportioned,  in  numbers,  to  the  extent  of  the  terri 
tory  which  he  had  received. 

3.  The  primary  division  of  lands  among  the  conquerors,  was 
probably  allodial ;  that  is,  they  were  to  descend  by  inheritance  from 
father  to  son  ;  but  in  addition  to  the  lands  thus  distributed  among 
the  nation,  others  were  reserved  to  the  crown  for  its  support  and  dig- 
nity;  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  latter,  frequently  extending  to  en 
tire  counties  and  dukedoms,  were  granted  out,  sometimes  as  hereditary 
estates,  sometimes  for  life,  sometimes  for  a  term  of  yesurs,  and  on  various 
conditions,  to  favored  subjects,  and  especially  to  the  provincial  gov- 
ernors, who  made  under-grants  of  them  to  their  vassals  or  tenants. 
On  the  failure  of  the  tenant  to  perform  the  stipulated  conditions, 
whether  of  military  service,  or  of  certain  rents  and  payments,  the 
lands  reverted  to  the  grantors ;  and  as  the  yrordfeud  signifies  ^'  an 
estate  in  trust,^'  hence  the  propriety  of  oalling  this  the  Feudal 
System, 

4.  In  h  very  imperfect  state  this  system  existed  in  France  in  tho 
time  of  Charlemagne  ;  but  that  monarch,  jealous  of  the  ascendancy 
which  the  nobles  had  already  acquired,  checked  it  by  every  means  in 
his  power, — by  suffering  many  of  the  larger  grants  of  dukedoiii«i| 
counties,  &c.,  to  expire  without  renewal, — ^by  removing  the  adminis 
tration  of  justice  from  the  hands  of  local  officers  into  t^^e  hand';  $f 
his  own  itinerant  judges, — ^by  elevating  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  the  nobility, — and  by  the  creation  of 
a  standing  army,  which  left  the  monarch  in  a  measure  independent 
of  the  military  support  )f  the  great  landholders.  Thus  the  nobles, 
desisting  from  the  use  of  arms,  and  abandoning  the  task  of  defend- 
ing the  kingdom,  soon  became  unable  to  defend  themselves;  but 
when  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  the  royal  authority  was  entire 
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ly  proBtratcid,  wlien  tho  provinces  were  subject  to  freqaent  inroads 
of  the  Normans  and  Hungarians,  and  goTernmeni  ceased  to  afiord 
protection  to  any  class  of  society,  the  proprietors  of  large  estates 
found  in  their  wealth  a  means  of  defence  and  pecurity  not  within  the 
TQsich  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  They  converted  their  places 
of  abode  into  impregnable  castles,  and  covered  their  persons  with 
ki  ightly  armor,  jointed  so  as  to  allow  a  free  movement  of  every  par 
of.  the  body ;  and  this  protection,  added  to  the  increased  physical 
itrength  acquired  by  constant  military  exercises,  gave  them  an  im- 
portance  in  war  over  hundreds  of  the  plebeians  by  whom  they  wero. 
surrounded.  In  the  confusion  of  the  times,  the  governors  of  prov- 
inces, under  the  various  titles  of  dukes,  counts,  and  barons,  usurped 
their  governments  as  little  sovereignties,  and  transmitted  them  by  in- 
heritance, subject  only  to  the  feudal  superiority  of  the  king. 

5.  Meanwhile  the  small  allodial  proprietors,  or  holders  of  lands  in 
their  own  right,  exposed  to  the  depredating  inroads  of  barbarians, 
or,  more  frequently,  to  the  rapacity  of  the  petty  feudal  lords,  sunk 
into  a  condition  much  worse  than  that  of  the  feudal  tenantry.  Ex- 
posed to  a  system  of  general  rapine,  without  law  to  redress  their  in- 
juries, and  without  the  royal  power  to  support  their  rights,  they  saw 
no  safety  but  in  making  a  compromise  with  oppression,  and  were  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  subjecting  themselves,  in  return  for  pro- 
tection, to  the  feudal  lords  of  the  country.  During  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  a  large  proportion  of  the  allodial  lands  in  France 
Germany,  and  Italy,  were  surrendered  by  their  owners,  and  received 
back  again  upon  feudal  tenures ;  and  it  appears  that  the  few  who  re 
tained  their  lands  in  their  own  right  universally  attached  themselves 
to  Bom&  lord,  although  in  these  cases  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  fre>.> 
men  to  choose  their  own  superiors. 

6.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  great  mass  of  European  society  when 
the  feudal  system  bad  reached  its  maturity,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries.  Among  the  legal  incidents  and  results  that  grew  out  of 
tlx'*  feudal  relation  of  service  on  the  one  side  ai^i  protection  on  the 
Oiher,  ^Bre  those  of  relief s^  or  money  paid  to  the  lord  by  each  vasBal 
on  taking  a  fiei^  or  feudal  estate,  by  inheritance ;  fineSy  on  a  change 
of  tenancy ;  escheats,  or  forfeiture  of  the  estate  to  the  lord  on  ac- 
count of  the  vassals  delinquency,  or  for  want  of  heirs ;  aids,  or  sums 
of  money  exacted  by  the  lord  on  various  occasions,  such  as  the 
knighting  of  his  eldest  son,  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter,  or 
for  the  redemption  of  his  person  from  prison ;  wardshipf  or  the 
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priyilego  of  ^ardianship  of  the  tenant  by  the  lord  during  the  mi 
nority  of  the  former,  with  the  use  of  the  profits  of  his  estate ;  war- 
riagej  or  the  right  of  a  lord  to  tender  a  husband  to  his  female  wards 
while  under  age,  or  to  demand  the  forfeiture  of  the  value  of  the 
marriage.  These  feudal  servitudes,  which  were  unknown  in  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  distinguish  the  maturity  of  the  system,  and  show 
the  gradual  encroachments  of  the  strong  upon  the  weak. 

7.  The  feudal  government,  in  its  best  state,  was  a  system  of  op- 
l^ression,  which  destroyed  all  feelings  of  brotherhood  and  equality 
btitwoen  man  and  man  :  it  was  admirably  calculated,  when  tlie  nobles 
wore  united,  for  defence  against  the  assaults  of  any  foreign  power ; 
but  it  possessed  the  feeblest  bonds  of  political  union,  and  contained 
innumerable  sources  of  anarchy,  in  the  interminable  feuds  of  lival 
chieftains.  It  exerted  a  fatal  influence  on  the  character  of  society 
in  general ;  while  individual  man,  in  the  person  of  the  lord  or  baron, 
was  doubtless  improved  by  it ;  and  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
of  Europe,  during  the  three  or  four  centuries  in  which  it  was  under 
the  thraldom  of  this  system,  was  sunk  in  the  most  profound  igno- 
rance. Literature  and  science,  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  cloister, 
could  receive  no  favor  in  the  midst  of  turbulence,  oppression,  and 
rapine :  judges  and  kings  often  could  not  write  their  own  names : 
many  of  the  clergy  did  not  understand  the  liturgy  which  they  daily 
recited  :  the  Christianity  of  the  times,  "  a  dim  taper  which  had  need 
of  snuffing,"  degenerated  into  an  illiberal  superstition ;  and  every- 
thing combined  to  fix  upon  this  period  the  distinctive  epithet  of  thr 
Dark  Aoes.  Still  the  sentiment  of  independence — the  pride  and 
consciousness  of  power — and  the  feelings  of  personal  consequence 
and  dignity  with  which  the  feudal  state  of  society  inspired  the  nobles, 
contributed  to  let  in  those  first  rays  of  li^t  and  order  which  dis- 
pelled barbarism  and  anarchy,  and  introduced  the  virtues  of  a  bettor 
ige. 

8.  In  the  midst  of  confusion  and  crime,,  while  property  was  held 

by  the  sword,  and  cruelty  and  injustive  reigned  supreme, 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  arose  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  op- 
pression, and  to  plant,  in  the  very  midst  of  bt^barism,  the  seeds  of 
the  most  noble  and  the  most  generous  principles.  The  precise  time 
at  which  chivalry  was  recognized  as  a  military  institution,  with  ot[t 
ward  tbrms  and  ceremonials,  cannot  now  be  ascertained;  but  the 
first  notices  we  have  of  it  trace  it  to  that  age  when  the  disorders  in 
the  feudal  system  had  attained  their  utmost  point  of  excess,  towards 
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the  dose  of  the  tontli  century.  It  Afas  then  that  some  uoble  barons, 
filled  with  charitable  zeal  and  religious  enthusiasm,  and  moved  with 
eouipassion  for  the  wretchedness  which  they  saw  around  them,  com- 
bine I  together,  under  the  solemnity  of  religious  sanctions,  with  tha 
holy  purpose  of  protecting  the  weak  from  the  oppression  of  the  pow 
orfid,  and  of  defending  the  right  cause  against  the  wrong. 

9.  The  spirit  and  the  institution  of  chivalry  spread  rapidly; 
treachery  and  hypocrisy  became  detestable ;  while  courtesy,  magna* 
Dimiuy,  courage,  and  hospitality,  became  the  virtues  of  the  age;  and 
the  knights,  who  were  ever  ready  to  draw  their  swords,  at  whatever 
odds,  in  defence  of  innocence,  received  the  adoration  of  the  populace, 
and,  in  public  opinion,  were  exalted  even  above  kings  themselves. 
The  meed  of  praise  and  esteem  gave  fresh  vigor  and  purity  to  the 
cause  of  chivalry ;  and  under  the  influence  of  its  spirit  great  deeds 
were  done  by  the  fraternity  of  valiant  knights  who  had  enrolled 
themselves  as  its  champions.  "  The  baron  forsook  his  castle,  and 
the  peasant  his  hut,  to  maintain  the  honor  of  a  family,  or  preserve 
the  sacredness  of  a  vow :  it  was  this  sentiment  which  made  the  pool 
serf  patient  in  his  toils,  and  serene  in  his  sorrows :  it  enabled  hia 
master  to  brave  all  physical  evils,  and  enjoy  a  sort  of  spiritual  ro 
mance :  it  bound  the  peasant  to  his  master,  and  the  master  to  his 
king ;  and  it  was  the  principle  of  chivalry,  above  all  others,  that  was 
needed  to  counteract  the  miseries  of  an  infant  state  of  civilization."* 

10.  Though  in  the  practical  exemplifications  of  chivalry  there  wan 
often  much  of  error,  yet  its  spirit  was  based  upon  the  most  generouft 
impulses  of  human  nature.  "  To  speak  the  truth,  to  succor  the 
helpless  and  oppressed,  and  never  to  turn  back  from  an  enemy,"  was 
the  first  TOW  of  the  aspirant  to  the  honors  of  chivalry.  In  an  age 
of  darkness  and  degradation,  chivalry  developed  the  character  of 
woman,  and,  causing  her  virtues  to  be  appreciated  and  honored,  made 
her  the  equal  companion  of  man,  and  the  object  of  his  devotion 
"  The  love  of  God  and  the  ladies,"  says  Hallam,  "  was  enjoined  as  a 
ftingle  duty.  He  who  was  faithful  and  true  to  his  mistress,  was  held 
mire  of  salvation  in  the  theology  of  castles,  though  not  of  cloisters."** 
In  the  language  of  another  modern  writer,  "  chivalry  gave  purity  to 
enthusiasm,  crushed  barbarous  selfishness,  taught  the  heart  to  ex- 
pand like  a  flower  to  the  sunshine,  beautified  glory  >/ith  genenwity, 
and  smoothed  even  the  rugged  brow  of  war."      A  description  r^f  tli» 

a.  Introduction  to  Frobsar.'s  Chronicles.  b.  Hallam^  .Middle  Ages,  p.  519 

«.  ^askis's  Ouirtiry  and  Iho  Crusadea,  p.  31. 
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farious  f  a&toius  and  peculiarities  of  chivalry,  as  they  grew  up  by  de 
grces  into  a  reguKr  instit  .tion,  would  be  requisite  to  a  full  develop 
laeut  of  the  character  of  the  age,  but  we  can  only  glance  at  these 
topics  here.  As  chivalry  was  a  military  institution,  its  members 
were  taken  wholly  from  the  military  class,  which  comprised  none  but 
the  descendants  of  the  northern  conquerors  of  the  soil ;  for,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  western  Roman  empire 
had  been  reduce!  to  the  condition  of  serfs,  or  vassals,  of  their  bar> 
bariar.  lords. 

11.  The  initiation  of  the  German  youth  to  the  profession  of  arms 
had  been,  from  the  earliest  ages,  an  occasion  of  solemnity ;  and  when 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  had  established  the  order  of  knighthood,  as 
the  concentration  of  all  that  was  noble  and  valiant  in  a  warlike  ago, 
H  became  the  highest  object  of  every  young  man^s  ambition  one  day 
to  bo  a  knight.  A  long  and  tedious  education,  consisting  of  instruc- 
tion iii  all  manly  and  military  exercises,  and  in  the  first  principles  of 
religion,  honor  and  courtesy,  was  requisite  as  a  preparation  for  this 
honor.  Next,  the  candidate  for  knighthood,  after  undergoing  his 
preparatory  fasts  and  vigils,  passed  through  the  ceremonies  which 
made  him  a  knight.  Armed  and  caparisoned  he  then  sallied  forth 
in  quest  of  adventure,  displayed  his  powers  at  tournaments,  and 
often  visited  foreign  countries,  both  for  the  purpose  of  jousting  with 
other  knights,  and  for  instruction  in  every  sort  of  chivalrous  knowl- 
ed>^e.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  practice  of  knight- 
errantry,  or  that  of  wandering  about  armed,  as  the  avowed  cham- 
pi'ms  of  the  right  cause  against  the  wrong,  gave  to  the  evil-minded 
a  very  convenient  cloak  for  the  basest  purposes,  and  that  every  ad. 
venture,  whether  just  or  not  in  its  purpose,  was  too  liable  to  be  es* 
teamed  honorable  in  proportion  as  it  was  perilous.  But  these  were 
abuses  of  chivalry,  and  perversions  of  its  early  spirit. 

12.  During  the  eleventh  century  we  find  that  chivalry,  although 
probably  first  appearing  in  Gaul,  had  spread  to  all  the  surrounding 
nations.  In  Spain,  the  wars  between  the  Christians  and  the  Moors 
exhibited  a  chivalric  spirit  unknown  to  former  times :  about  this 
period  the  institution  of  knighthood  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
among  the  Saxons  of  England ;  and  it  was  first  made  known  to  the 
Ijb^liaus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  by  a  band  of 
knights  from  Normandy,  whose  religious  zeal  prompted  them,  as 
they  w:ie  returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  under 
^Ake  the  relief  of  a  small  town  besieged  by  the  Saracens.     As  tM 
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feudal  sy^toffl  spiead  over  Europe,  chivalry  followed  iu  it3  path  Iti 
spirit,  combined  with  religious  enthusiasm,  led  to  the  crusados  ^  and 
it  was  during  the  progress  of  those  holy  wars,  which  we  now  proceed 
to  describe,  that  it  attained  its  chief  power  and  influence. 

13.  Pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem^  and  other  hallowed  localities  in 
Palestine,  had  been  common  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church ;  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  they  had  increased   ^^^  o^iQUf 
to  a  perfect  inundation,  in  consequence  of  the  terror  that      op  tiik 
trose  from  the  almost  universal  expectation  then  enter-    crusades, 
tained,  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world.^     The  idea  originated 
in  the  interpretation  given  to  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse, 
where  it  was  announced  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years, 
Satan  would  be  let  loose  to  deceive  the  nations,  and  to  gather  them 
togetiier  to  battle  against  the  holy  city,  but  that,  after  a  little  season, 
the  army  of  the  Deceiver  should  be  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven. 
But  the  dreaded  epoch,  the  year  1000,  passed  by;  yet  the  current 
of  pilgrimage  still  continued  to  flow  towards  the  £ast ;  for  fanati 
oism  had  taken  too  strong  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  people  to  be 
easily  diverted  from  its  course. 

14.  After  Palestine  had  fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  Turks, 
about  the  middle,  of  the  seventh  century,  (see  p.  249,)  the  pilgrims 
U)  Jerusalem  were  subjected  to  every  species  of  extortion  and  out- 
rage from  this  wild  race  of  Saracen  conquerors ;  and  the  returning 
Christians  spread  through  all  the  countries  of  Europe  indignation 
and  horror  by  the  pathetic  tales  which  they  related,  of  the  injuries 
and  insults  which  they  had  suiBfered  from  the  infidels.  Among 
others,  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  native  of  Amiens,'  returning  from  a  pil- 
grimago  to  Palestine,  where  he  had  spent  much  time  in  conferring 
with  the  Christians  about  the  means  of  their  deliverance,  complained 
in  loud  terms  of  these  grievances,  and  began  to  preach,  in  glowing 
language,  the  duty  of  the  Christian  world  to  unite  in  expelling  the 
infidels  from  the  patrimony  of  the  Savic  ur. 

15.  The  pope.  Urban  II.,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  of  the 
ago,  engaged  zealously  in  the  project,  nnd  at  two  general  council, 

L  Amiens  is  a  fortifled  ctly  of  France  In  the  ancient  province  of  Pieardy,  aeventy'two  mitei 
oorth  ftom  Paris.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

m.  The  archives  of  European  eonntries  contain  a  great  number  of  char  m<s  of  IIm  tentt 
osntnty,  beginning  with  these  words:  Appropinqu ante  fine  mmt^V"'*  As  the  eni  of  tbo  woiid 
te  api  roaching.''— Sismondi^s  Roman  Empire,  li.  SSfi. 
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helci  at  Placen'  tia,'  and  Clermont,*  and  attended  by  a  numer*  <ifl 
train  of  bishops  and  ecclesiastics,  and  by  thousands  of  the  laity,  the 
multitude,  harangued  by  the  eealous  enthusiasts  of  the  cause,  caught 
the  spirit  of  those  who  addressed  them,  and  pledged  themselves,  and 
all  they  possessed,  to  the  crusade  against  the  infidel  possessors  of  the 
Holy  Land.  The  flame  of  enthusiasm  spread  so  rapidly  throi^houl 
Christian  Ea*Qpe,  that  although  the  council  of  Clermont  was  held  in 
KoTemb«r  of  the  year  1095,  yet  in  the  following  spring  large  bandf 

IV  THE     ®^  ^^®  crusaders,  gathered  chiefly  from  the  refuse  and 
fiRsr       dregs  of  the  people,  and  consisting  of  men,  women,  and 

CRUSADB     children— of  all  ages  and  professions — and  of  many  and 
distinct  languages, — ^were  in  motion  toward  Balegtine. 

16.  Walter  the  Penniless,  leading  the  way,  was  followed  by  Peter 
the  Hermit ;  but  the  ignorant  hordes  which  they  directed,  marching 
without  order  and  discipline,  and  pillaging  the  countries  which  they 
traversed,  were  nearly  all  cut  off  before  they  reached  Constantinople ; 
and  the  few  who  passed  over  into  Asia  Minor  fell  an  easy  prey  to 
the  swords  of  the  Turks.  Immense  bands  that  followed  the«»  hosts, 
mingling  the  motives  of  plunder,  licentiousness  and  vice,  with  a 
foul  spirit  of  fanatical  cruelty,  which  proclaimed  the  duty  of  exter 
aiinating  all,  whether  Jews  or  Pagans,  who  rejected  the  Saviour, 
secre  utterly  destroyed  by  the  enraged  natives  of  southern  Germany 
and  Hungary,  through  whose  dominions  they  attempted  to  pass.  The 
loss  of  the  crusaders  in  this  first  adventure  is  estimated  at  three 
hundred  thousand  men.**  But  while  these  undisciplined  and  barba* 
reus  multitudes  were  hurrying  to  destruction,  the  flower  of  the  ehiv' 
airy  of  Europe  was  collecting — the  genuine  army  of  the  crusade--* 
under  six  as  distinguished  chiefs  as  knighthood  could  boast,  headed 
by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,*  one  of  the  most  celebrated  generals  of  tbe 
ige.     In  six  separate  bands  they  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  some 

1.  Placen'  tiiu,  now  Ptazenza,  was  a  city  of  northern  Italy,  near  the  Junction  of  the  Troblg 
tilh  the  Po,  thirty-seven  miles  south-east  ttora  Milan.    When  colonized  by  the  Romans,  311 

.  C^  it  was  a  strong  and  l:iipoitant  eity ;  and  it  aflbrded  tbem  a  secure  ratraat  aAer  the  nafor 
lUiate  battles  of  Ticinus  and  Treb'  bia.    (Map  No.  X Vil.) 

S.  Clermont,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  ancient  province  of  Anvergne,  is  eighty-two  miles  wett 
Qpom  Lyons,  and  two  hundred  and  eight  south  from  Paris.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  BavUlon  waft  a  small,  woody,  and  mountainous  district,  nine  miles  wide  and  eightew 
long,  now  included  in  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg,  on  the  borders  of  France  and  Belgium,  rbt 
town  of  Bouillm  is  flfty-miles  north-west  ftx>m  the  city  of  Luxembou**g.  Bouillon,  w.vn  \m 
Vbn  possession  of  Godfrey,  was  a  dukedom.  In  order  lo  supply  himaelf  with  Aindt  for  hit 
expedition  to  the  Holy  liand,  Godfrey,  who  was  likewise  duke  of  I^owet  I<i<naiMi|  (baU^ 
p.  S7Q,)  mortgaged  Bouillon  to  tlicf  bishop.    (^Map  No.  Xill.) 

A  Gibbon,  iy.    16~V<25. 
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by  way  of  Italj  and  the  Adriat'  ic,  and  others  by  way  of  the  Danube 
but  their  conduct,  unlike  that  of  the  first  crusaderS)  was  in  general 
remarkable  for  its  strict  discipline,  order,  and  moderation. 

i  7.  Alex'  ius,  the  Greek  emperor  of  Constantinople,  had  before 
cravod,  in  abject  terms,  assistance  against  the  infidel  Turks ;  but 
now,  when  the  Turks,  occupied  with  other  interests,  no  longer  men- 
iced  his  frontier,  his  conduct  changed,  and  alarmed  by  the  yaat 
swarms  of  crusaders  who  crossed  his  dominions,  he  strove,  bj?  trcach 
3ry  and  dissimulation,  and  even  by  hostile  annoyances,  to  diminish 
Ibeir  numbers,  and  thwart  their  designs,  and  to  wring  from  their 
shiefs  acts  of  homage  to  his  own  person.  With  some  of  the  chiefs, 
the  crafty  Greek  succeeded ;  but  others  spurned  his  proposals  with 
indignation,  and  at  the  hazard  of  war  resolved  to  maintain  their  in 
dependent  position  ;  and  when  at  length  the  several  detachments  of 
the  army  of  the  crusaders  passed  ipto  Asia,  they  left  behind  them 
in  their  treacherous  auxiliaries,  the  Christians  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, worse  enemies  than  they  had  to  encounter  in  the  Turks. 

18.  It  is  said  that  after  the  crusaders  had  united  their  forces  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  had  been  joined  by  the  remains  of  the  multitude  that 
had  followed  Peter  the  Hermit,  the  number  of  their  fighting  men, 
without  including  those  who  did  not  carry  arms,  was  six  hundred 
thousand,  and  that,  of  these,  the  number  of  knights  alone  was  two 
hundred  thousand.*  At  Nice,*  in  Bithyn'ia,*  the  capital  of  the 
Sultany  of  Roum,*  they  first  encountered  the  Turks,  and  after  a  siege 
of  two  months  compelled  the  city  to  surrender,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Sultan,  Soliman,  for  its  relief.  (A.  D.  1097.)  From  Nice 
they  set  out  for  Syria ;  and  after  having  gained  a  victory  over  Soli- 
man  near  Dorilaa'  um,^  in  a  march  of  five  hundred  miles  they  tnv 
ersed  Lesser  Asia,  through  a  wasted  land  and  deserted  towns,  witk^ut 
finding  a  friend  or  an  enemy. 

19.  The  siege  of  Antioch,  unparalleled  for  its  difficulties  acd  iht 

..  A¥c«,  called  by  the  Romans  JWca'  o,  waa  the  capital  of  Bitbyn'  ia.  The  Tuikl^h  (cwn  of 
Imtik  occupies  the  site  of  the  Bithyn'  ian  cily.    (Map  No.  IV.) 

'%  BUkyn'  ia  was  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  having  the  Eiixine  on  the  north,  and  the  FroiiiB- 
tKaad  Mysia  on  the  west.    (Map  No.  IV.) 

3.  R^m  (meaning  the  kingdom  of  the  Romans),  Wft!  the  name  given  by  Solimaa  sultan  n 
the  Turks,  to  the  pretient  JtTatSlia,  (the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor,)  when  he  in\Adea  lukl 
bfffamff  master  of  it  in  the  11th  century. 

4.  D«rUm'  «m  was  a  city  of  Pbrygia,  on  the  confines  of  Bithyn'  ia.  The  plain  of  Donlte'  mn 
js  often  mentioned  in  history  as  the  place  where  the  armies  of  the  Eaitfeni  empire  assembled 
In  tbelr  wars  against  tlie  Tiyics.    (Map  No.  IV.) 

I.  JtoDes's  History  of  the  i  roaadea,  p.  Ill 
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lossefl  on  botli  sides,  was  the  next  obstacle  to  the  onward  march  of 
the  crusaders^  now  reduced  to  half  the  number  that  had  been  collect- 
ed at  the  capture  of  Nice;  but  when  the  enterprise  seemed  hopeless, 
the  town  was  betrayed  intit  their  hands  by  a  Syrian  renegado,  (June 
1098.)  A  few  days  later,  the  victors  themselves,  su£fering  the  ex- 
tremity of  privation  and  famine,  were  encompassed  by  a  splendid 
Turkish  and  Persian  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men;  yel 
the  Christians  collecting  the  relics  of  their  strength,  and  urged  on 
by  a  belief  of  miraculous  interposition  in  their  favor,  sallied  from 
the  i)wn,  and  in  a  single  memorable  day  annihilated  or  dispersed 
the  host  of  their  enemies. 

20.  While  tlie  siege  of  Antioch  was  progressing,  the  Turkish  princes 
consumed  their  time  and  resources  in  civU  wars  beyond  the  Tigris ; 
and  the  caliph  of  Egypt,  embracing  the  opportunity  of  weakness  and 
discord  to  recover  his  ancient  possessions,  besieged  and  took  Jerusa 
Icm.  The  Egyptian  monarch  offered  to  join  his  arms  to  those  of 
the  Christians,  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  all  Palestine ;  but  it  waa 
evident  that  he  purposed  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  victory  without  par- 
ticipation ;  and  the  answer  of  the  crusading  chiefs  was  firm  and  uni- 
form :  ^*  the  usurper  of  Jerusalem,  of  whatever  nation,  was  their 
enemy,  and  they  would  conquer  the  holy  city  with  the  sword  of 
Christ,  and  keep  it  with  the  same." 

21.  With  an  army  reduced  to  less  than  fifty  thousand  armed  men, 
the  crusaders,  in  the  month  of  May,  1099,  proceeded  from  Antioch 
towards  Jerusalem.  Marching  between  Mount  Lib'  anus^  and  the 
sea-shore,  they  obtained  by  treaty  a  free  passage  through  the  petty 
Turkish  principalities  of  Trip'  oli,''  Sidon,  Tyre,'  Acre,*  and  Caesarea,* 

1.  To  the  four  chains  of  mountains  running  parallel  to  the  sea-coast  through  northern  Spla 
Ji  PakMiine,  the  name  LU'»n%»  faiiA  been  applied*  To  a  ehaia  fiirther  eaA  the  Greeks  k&v« 
ibid  mime  Jljiti- Lib' anus.    (J/a/)  No.  VL) 

2.  TSrip'  oliy  at  this  day  cne  of  the  neatest  towns  of  Syria,  is  a  seaport,  sevpnty-flvie  iiill'.« 
ttc rth-weftt  from  Damascus.  It  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  aeata  of  ancient  lilemtuni,  aui 
jDntalued  an  extensive  library,  numbering,  it  is  said,  one  hundred  thousand  volumes,  whJch 
*<u  destroyed  by  the  crusaders  in  the  year  1 108.  On  this  occasion  the  crusaders  displayed  \\}9 
jame  fanatical  zeal  At  whi(5h  the  Saracens  have  been  accused,  though  some  think  unjustlj^  i^ 
ibe  case  of  the  Alexandrian  library.  A  priest  having  visited  an  a{>ariment  in  the  HbRUj  in 
wnien  were  several  copies  of  the  Koran,  reported  that  it  contained  none  bu^  impious  works  of 
Mahomet ;  and  the  whole  was  forthwith  committed  to  the  flames.    (Map  No.  VI.)  • 

3.  Tyre  and  Sidon^  see  p.  61,  and  Map  No.  VI. 

4.  jJcre  is  a  town  of  Syria  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  north-eastern  limit  of 
^he  bay  of  Acre.  Mount  Carmel  terminates  on  liie  south-western  side  of  the  bay.  This  town  it 
rendered  famous  in  modern  history  by  its  determined  and  successful  resisianoe  to  the  arms  of 
HapoleoQ  hi  1799.    See  p.  471.    (^Map  Nc.  VI.) 

ft.  Cmaaria  was  an  ancient  Raman  town  on  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine,  thirty  miles  soatli-ireit 
ftom  Acre.    It  was  a  flouriahinj  eitj  till  A.  I).  635,  when  it  feU  into  the  hands  of  4ho 
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which  promised  to  remain,  for  the  time,  neutral,  and  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  capita;!.  When  at  length  the  holy  city  broke  upon 
the  view  of  the  Christian  host,  a  sudden  enthusiasm  of  joy  filled 
every  bosom ;  past  dangers,  fatigues,  and  privations,  were  forgotten ; 
the  name  Jerusalem  was  echoed  by  every  tongue ;  and  while  soma 
shouted  to  the  sky,  some  knelt  and  pray<.d,  some  wept  aloud,  and 
some  cast  themselves  down  and  kissed  the  earth  in  silence.  But  to 
the  excess  of  rejoicing  succeeded  the  extreme  of  wrath  at  seeing  tho 
eity  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels;  and  in  the  first  ebullition  of  lage, 
a  simultaneous  attack  was  commenced  on  the  town ;  but  a  vigorcms 
repulse  taught  the  necessity  of  more  judicious  methods  of  assault. 

22.  Passing  over  the  details  of  the  siege  which  followed,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  state,  tliat,  within  forty  days,  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  a 
desperate  assault,  and  that  the  blood  of  seventy  thousand  Moslems 
washed  the  pavements  of  the  captured  city ;  for  the  soldiers  of  the 
cross  believed  that  they  were  doing  God  good  service  in  exterminat- 
ing the  blasphemous  strangers ;  and  that  all  mercy  to  the  infidels 
was  an  injury  to  religion.  When  the  bloody  strife  was  over,  the 
leaders  and  soldiers,  washing  the  marks  of  gore  from  their  person- j, 
and  casting  off  their  armor,  in  the  guise  of  penitents  and  amid  thf/ 
loud  anthems  of  the  clergy,  ascended  the  Hill  of  Calvary*  on  their 
knees,  and  proceeding  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  with  tears  of  joy  kissed 
the  stone  which  had  covered  the  Saviour,  and  then  offered  u^  their 
prayers  to  the  mild  Teacher  of  that  beautifol  religion  whoso  princi- 
ples are  '*  peace  and  good  will  to  men.''  Peter  the  Hermi^  whose 
preaching  had  excited  the  crusade,  had  followed  the  army  through 
all  its  perils;  and  when  he  entered  the  city  with  the  conquerors,  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  recognized  the  poor  pilgrim  who  had  first 
spoken  to  them  words  of  hope,  and  promised  them  deliver&nce  from 
the  oppression  of  their  Turkish  masters.  The  reception  which  he 
DOW  met  with  from  the  enthusiastic  multitude,  who  in  the  fervor  of 
tLeir  gratitude  attributed  all  to  him,  and  casting  themselves  at  hift 
feet,  invoked  tlie  blessings  of  heaven  on  their  benefactor,  more  thuu 
a  thousand  fold  repaid  the  Hermit  for  all  the  anxiety,  the  toils,  and 
d^^ngers,  which  he  had  endured.  The  ultimate  fate  of  this  extjraor 
dinary  individual  is  unknown. 

In  1 101  it  fe"  into  the  bands  of  the  cnuaders,  when  it  sunk  to  rise  no  more.    Ctesarta  wa^  iht 
place  whors  Peter  converted  Cornelius  and  his  house,  (Acts,  x.  1,)  and  where  Paul  mads  hif 
IwnMHTtble  speeches  to  Felix  and  Agrip|>a.    (Acts,  xxir.,  xxv.,  xxvi.) 
L  Mill  0/  Crtwrjf.   See  description  of  Je  usalein  p.  164,  and  Map  No  VXI.) 
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23.  Jerusalem  was  now  delivered  from  the  bands  of  the  infideln 
the  great  object  of  the  expedition  was  accomplished ;  and  the  feudal 
insHtutions  of  Europe  were  introduced  into  Palestine  in  all  their 
purity.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  chosen  the  first  sovereign  of  Je- 
rusulc-m ;  and  the  Christian  kingdom  thus  established  continued  to 
exist  nearly  a  century.  Several  minor  States  were  established  iB 
the  East  by  the  crusaders,  but  as  they  seldom  united  cordially  for 
mutual  defence,  and  were  continually  assailed  by  powerful  enemies, 
none  of  them  were  of  long  duration.  Even  during  the  sovereignty 
of  Godfrey,  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  owing  to  the  return  of  many 
of  the  crusaders,  and  their  losses  in  battle,  was  left  for  a  time  to  b«» 
Bupported  by  an  army  of  less  than  three  thousand  men.  But  the 
spirit  of  pilgrimage  was  still  rife;  and  it  is  estimated  that,  between 
the  first  and  second  crusade,  five  hmidred  thousand  people  set  out  from 
Europe  for  Syria,  in  armed  bands  of  several  thousand  men  each  ;  and 
although  the  greater  portion  of  them  perished  by  the  way,  the  few  who 
reached  their  destination  proved  exceedingly  serviceable  in  supporting 
the  Christian  cause,  and  in  re-peopleing  the  devastated  lands  of  Pales- 
tine. The  period  between  the  first  and  second  crusade  is  remarkable 
for  the  rise,  at  Jerusalem,  of  the  two  most  distinguished  orders  of 
knighthood — ^the  Hospitallers,  and  the  Red-Cross  Knights,  or  Temp- 
lars. The  valor  of  both  orders  became  noted  :  the  Hospitallers  ever 
burned  a  light  during  the  night,  that  they  might  always  be  prepared 
against  the  enemy ;  and  it  is  said  that  any  Templar,*^  hearing  the 
cry  "  to  arms,"  would  have  been  ashamed  to  ask  the  number  of  tho 
snemy.     The  only  question  was,  "  where  are  they  ?'* 

24.  During  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  council  of  Clermont, 
each  returning  year  witnessed  a  new  emigration  of  pilgrim  warriors 
fin*  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land,  although  but  six  prmcipal  cru- 
sades followed  the  first  great  movement ;  and  all  these  were  excited 
by  some  recent  or  impending  calamity  to  Palestine.  A  detailed  ac- 
count ^of  these  several  crusades  would  only  exhibit  the  perpetual 
recurrence  of  the  same  causes  and  effects ;  and  would  appear  but  so 
many  faint  and  unsuccessful  copies  of  the  original.  Avoiding  detail, 
ve  shall  therefore  speak  of  them  only  in  general  terms. 

25.  Forty-eight  years  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  the  loss 

of  the  principal  Christian  fortresses  in  Palestine  led  to  a 
•nooND      second  crusade,  which  was  undertaken  by  Conrad  III., 
cRusADR.     emperor  of  Germany,  and  Louis  VII.,  king  of  France 
(A.  D.   1147.)     The  Pope  Eugenius  abetted  the  design,  and  com 
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misfiionod  the  eloquent  St.  Bernard  to  preach  the  cioss  throiigb 
France  and  Germany.  A  vast  army  under  Conrad  took  the  lead  in 
the  expo  lition  ;  but  not  a  tenth  part  ever  reached  the  Syrian  boun« 
daries.  The  army  of  French  and  Germans  was  but  little  more  for- 
tunate ;  and  the  poor  remains  of  these  mighty  hosts,  still  led  by  the 
emperors  of  France  and  Germany,  after  reaching  Jerusalem,  joined 
the  Christian  arms  in  a  fruitless  siege  of  Damascus,  which  was  the 
tonnination  of  the  second  crusade. 

26.  Forty  years  after  the  second  crusade,  Jerusalem  was  taken  b 
Salttdia,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  whose  authority  was  acknowledged 
also  by  the  greater  part  of  Syria  and  Persia.     (A.  D.  1187.)     The 
loss  of  the  holy  city  filled  all  Europe  with  consternation ;  and  new 
expeditions  were  fitted  out  for  its  recovery.     France,      ^  ^^^ 
Germany,  and  England,  joined  in  the  crusade ;  and  the       third 
armies  of  each  country  were  headed  by  their  respective     *^''^***'**- 
sovereigns,  Philip  Augustus,  Frederic  Barbarossa,  and  Richard  I., 
Burnamed  the  lion-hearted.     Frederic,  after  defeating  the  Saracens 
in  a  pitched  battle  on  the  plains  of  Asia  Minor,  lost  his  life  by  im- 
prudently bathing  in  the  river  Orontes  ;^  and  his  army  was  reduced 
to  a  small  body  when  it  reached  Antioch.     The  French  and  English, 
more  successful  than  the  Germans,  besieged  and  took  Acre,  after  a 
siege  of  twenty-two  months  (July,  A.  D.   1191);  but  as  Eichard 
and  Philip  quarrelled,  owmg  to  the  latter^s  jealousy  of  the  superior 
military  prowess  of  the  former,  Philip  returned  home  in  disgust  * 
and  Bichard,  after  defeating  Saladin  in  a  great  battle  near  Ascalon, 
and  penetrating  within  sight  of  Jerusalem,  concluded  a  three  years 
truce  with  his  rival,  and  then  set  sail  for  his  own  dominions     (A.  D 
Oct  1192.) 

27.  The  fourth  crusade  ^  was  undertaken  at  the  beginning  <»f  th». 
thirteenth  century,  (A.  D.  1202,)  at  the  instigation  of     ^^  ^^^ 
pope  Innocent  III.     No  great  sovereign  joined  in  the      fourth 
enterprise;  but  the  most  powerful  barons  of  France     <^*°s^*=- 

1.  ^scalinij  a  very  ancient  city  of  the  Philistines,  was  a  sea-port  town  of  the  MediU^rran&aii, 
lOrtg^-five  miles  iotith-west  fr<Mn  Jerusaleni.  Ita  ruins  present  a  strange  mixture  cf  Syrian,  GreeJK, 
^tblCy  and  Roman  remains.  There  is  not  a  single  inhabitant  within  the  old  walla,  which  am 
Itill  standing.  The  prophecy  of  Zechariah,  **  Ascalon  shall  not  be  inhabited,"  and  that  of 
iStgJkle^  *^it  shall  be  a  desolation,**  are  now  actually  fuMRed.    (Map  No.  VI.) 

a.  Some  authorities  say  the  Cydnus.    See  James's  Chivalry  and  the  Crusades,  p.  239. 

b.  Sevdiii.  incportant  expeditions  that  were  made  to  the  Holy  Ltand  a  short  time  previous  lo 
tliis,  and  that  were  promote!  by  the  exhortations  of  pope  Celestine  III.,  are  represented  b| 
tome  wrtten  as  the  fourth  crusade.    In  this  way  some  wrilera  enumerate  ulii  i  distinct  crusadM 

moral  whi'«  others  des  ribe  tuIv  six 
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took  tLe  cross,  and  gave  ihe  command  to  J^oniface,  marquis  of 
Montserrat.*  They  hired  the  Venetians  to  transport  them  to  Pales- 
tine, and  agreed  to  recapture  for  them  the  city  of  Zara,*  in  Dalmatia ; 
and  this  object  was  accomplished,  while  the  pope  in  vain  launched 
the  thunders  of  the  church  at  the  refractory  crusaders.  Instead  of 
sailing  to  Palestine,  the  expedition  was  then  directed  against  the 
Greek  empire,  under  the  pretence  of  dethroning  a  usurper ;  and  the 
csult  was  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  and  tho 
ftmnding  of  a  new  Latin  or  Roman  empire  on  the  mins  of  the  By- 
Eantine.  (A.  D.  April  1204.)  The  new  empire  existed  daring  a 
period  of  fifty-seven  years,  when  the  Greeks  partially  recovered  their 
authority.  The  fourth  crusade  ended  without  producing  any  benefit 
to  Palestine. 

28.  The  fifth  crusade,  undertaken  fourteen  years  after  the  fall  of 
vui  THE     *^®  Byzantine  empire,  was  at  first  conducted  by  Andrew, 

FIFTH       monarch  of  Hungary.     The  Christian  army,  after  spend 
0RU8ADE.     jjjg  g^jj^^g  ^jjjjg  jjj  ^|jg  vicinity  of  Acre,  sailed  to  Egypt ; 

but  after  some  successes,  among  which  was  the  taking  of  Damietta,* 
ultimate  ruin  was  the  issue  of  the  expedition.  A  few  years  later, 
(A.  D.  1228),  Frederic  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  then  arrayed  in 
open  hostility  with  the  pope,  led  a  formidable  army  to  Palestine,  and 
after  he  had  advanced  some  distance  from  Acre  towards  Jerusalem 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  sultan  Melek  Kamel,  whereby  the  holj 
city  and  the  greater  part  of  Palestine  were  yielded  to  the  Christians 
After  the  return  of  Frederic  to  Europe,  new  bands  of  crusaders  pro 
ceedcd  to  Palestine :  the  sultan  Kamel  retook  Jerusalem,  but  the 
Christians  again  obtained  it  by  treaty. 

29.  While  these  events  had  been  passing  in  Palestine  a  new  dy 

nasty  had  arisen  in  the  north  of  Asia,  which  for  a  time  threatened 

a  complete  revolution  of  all  the  known  countries  of  the  world.     In 

the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  Gengis  Khan, 
UL  TARTAR  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  pctty  Mougol  princc,  had  raised  himself  to 

be  the  lord  of  all  the  pastoral  nations  throughout  the 
▼ast  plains  of  Tartary.     After  desolating  China/  and  adding  its  five 

1.  Montserrat  was  an  Italian  raarquisate  in  western  Lombardy,  now  included  in  Pieamoni 
The  marquises  of  Montserrat,  rising  Trom  small  b^niiings  in  the  course  of  the  tenth  ceuturj 
and  graduidly  extending  their  territories,  acted,  during  the  twciah  and  thirteenth  ceiuuriea 
oite  of  the  most  l>rilliant  parts  allolcd  to  any  reigning  house  in  Europe. 

2.  Zaroy  still  the  capital  of  Dalmatia,  is  a  seaport  on  the  eastern  coast  of  tbe  Adriat'  Ic,  oim 
hnndred  and  fifty  miles  south-east  fVom  Venice. 

2.  Damietta  is  on  the  Damietta,  or  principal  eastern  branch  of  the  Nil  e,  §1  x  miles  (rota  itf  monia 
C  Cfttno,  n  \'ast  eountnr  of  eutern  Aitia,  may  be  r  Imost  aald  to  have  no  histoid  of  a^  la 
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Bortliern  provioces  to  his  empire,  at  the  head  of  seven  handled  thou- 
Blind  warriors  *  he  invslded  and  overran  the  dominions  of  the  sultan 
of  Persia.  His  successor  Octai  directed  his  resistless  arms  west 
ward,  under  the  conduct  of  his  geborat  Baton,  who,  in  the  course  of 
six  years,  led  his  warriors,  in  a  conquering  march,  from  east  to  west, 
over  a  fourth  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  The  inun- 
dating torrent,  passing  north  of  the  territories  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, left  them  unharmed ;  but  it  rolled  with  all  its  fury  upon  the 
more  barbarous  nations  of  Europe.  A  great  part  of  Russia*  wai 
desolated ;  and  both  Kiev'  and  Moscow,*  the  ancient  and  modern 
capital,  were  reduced  to  ashes :  the  Tartars  penetrated  into  the  heart 
of  Poland,*  and  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Germany,  whence  they 
turned  to  the  south  and  spread  over  the  plains  of  Hungary.  Alread^^ 
the  remote  nations  of  the  Baltic  trembled  at  the  approach  of  these 
barbarian  warriors ;  and  Germany,  France,  England,  and  Italy,  were 
on  the  point  of  arming  in  the  common  defence  of  Christendom,  when 
Baton  and  the  five  hundred  thousand  warriors  who  still  accompanied 
him  were  recalled  to  Asia  by  the  death  of  their  sovereign.     (A.  D. 

1245.)  ; " 

30.  Among  the  many  tribes,  and  nations  that  hact  been  driven  from 
their  original  seats  by  the  great  Tartar  inundation,  were  the  Coras- 
mins,  embracing  numerous  hordes  of  Tartar  origin,  that  had  attached 
themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  the  sultan  of  Persia.  They  now  pre- 
cipitated themselves  upon  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  massacred  indis- 

terest  to  the  general  reader,  it  has  so  few  revolatione  or  jtolitical  changes  to  record.  TIm 
autfaeatic  history  of  the  ChiQeae  begins  with  the  compilations  of  Coufliciua,  who  was  boTB 
B.  C  550.  From  that  period  tlie  annals  of  the  empire  have  been  carefully  noted  and  preserved 
In  an  unbroken  line  to  the  present  day— forming  a  series  of  more  than  Ave  hundred  volumes 
of  uninteresting  chrenological  details. 

1.  Hussifif  the  largest,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  empires,  either  of  ancient  or  roodeni 
times,  extends  from  Behring*s  straits  and  the  Pacific  on  the  east,  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  on  tht 
west, — a  distance  of  nearly  six  thousand  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  flfleen  liui> 
dred  mile.'i.  In  this  immense  empire  about  forty  distinct  languages  are  in  use,  having  attached 
to  them  a  g^eat  number  of  different  dialects.  In  the  year  1535  the  extent  of  the  Russian  «*» 
miaiona  was  estimated  at  thirty-seven  thousand  German  square  miles;  but  in  the  yeai  1&50  b 
cad  increased  io  ten  times  that  amount.    (For  early  history  of  Russia  see  p.  309.) 

3.  Kiev,  or  Kioto^  the  capital  of  the  modern  Russian  province  of  the  same  name.  Is  on  th< 
Dni*  per,  two  himdred  and  twenty  miles  north  of  Odes'  sa,  the  nearest  port  on  the  Black  Sea 
Kiev  was  the  former  residence  of  the  grand  dukes  of  Russia— the  earliest  seat  of  the  Christian 
tcligion  in  Russia— and  for  a  considerable  period  the  capital  of  the  empire.    {Map  No.  XVIL) 

X  Moscow^  stilt  one  of  the  capitals  ot  the  Russian  empire,  and  the  grand  entrepAt  of  Its  l» 
lemal  commerce,  is  situated  on  the  na\'igable  river  Moskwa,  a  branch  o"  the  Volga,  four  hiiA 
ini.  miles  souih-east  from  SU  Petersburg.    It  was  founded  in  the  year  1  (17.    (Map  No.  XII*) 

4.  Poiandy  see  p.  311. 

a.  Gibbon,  Iv  S51. 
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oriminafcely  Turks,  Jews,  and  Christians  whc  opposed  tbem.  Jera* 
salem  was  taken ;  and  it  is  said  every  soul  in  it  was  put  to  the  sword ; 
but  at  length  the  Turks  and  Christians,  uniting  their  forces,  utterly 
defeated  the  Corasmins,  and  thus  delivered  Palestine  from  one  of 
(he  most  terrible  scourges  that  had  ever  been  inflicted  on  it. 

31.  The  ravages  of  the  Corasmins  in  Palestine  called  forth 
X.  THE  *^^  sixth  crusade,  which  was  led  by  Louis  IX.,  king 
SIXTH       of  France,  commonly  called  St.  Louis.     He  began  by  ao 

CRUSADE,     attack  on  Egypt ;  but  after  some  successes  he  wag  de- 
feated, made   prisoner  when  enfeebled  by  disease,  and  forced  to 
purchase  his  liberty  by  the  payment  of  an  immense  ransom.     (A.  D 
1250.)     Twenty  years  later  St.  Louis  embarked  on  a  second  cru- 
sade— the  last  of  those  great  movements  for  the  redemption  of  the 
Holy  Land.     The  fleet  of  Louis  being  driven  by  a  storm  into  Sar 
dinia,  here  a  change  of  plans  took  place,  and  it  was  resolved  to  at 
tack  the  Moors  of  Africa.     The  French  landed  near  Carthage,  and 
took  the  city ;  but  a  pestilence  soon  carried  off  Louis  and  the  greater 
•'ortion  of  his  army,  when  the  expedition  was  abandoned. 

32.  From  this  ^timc  the  fate  of  the  Eastern  Christians  grew  daily 
more  certain ;  and  in  the  year  1291  a  Turl^sh  army  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Acre,  the  last  strong- 
hold of  the  crusaders  in  Palestine.  After  a  tedious  siege  the  city 
was  taken ;  and  thus  the  last  vestige  of  the  Christian  power  in  Syria 
iras  swept  away.  The  crusades  had  occupied  a  period  of  nearly  two 
centuries,  and  had  led  two  millions  of  Europeans  to  find  their  graves 
in  Eastern  lands ;  and  yet  none  of  the  objects  of  these  expeditions 
had  been  accomplished ; — a  sad  commentary  upon  the  folly  and  fa- 
naticism of  the  age.  The  effects  of  these  holy  wars  upon  the  state 
of  European  society  will  be  referred  to  in  a  subsequent  chapter.* 

Ill    English  History. — 1.  Our  last  reference  to  the  history  :i 

England  was  to  that  period  rendered  brilliant  by  tJi8 

AFTER  THE   ^cigu  of  Alfred  the  Great,  the  real  founder  of  th^  Eng- 

DEATH  OF    lish  monarchy ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  but 

connected  outline  of  the  continuation  of  English  history 

during  the  central  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  has  just  passed 

m  review  before  us. 

"Z.  After  the  death  of  Alfred,  in  the  first  year  of  the  tenth  cen 
tury,  (A.  D.  901,)  England,  still  a  prey  to  the  ravages  of  the  Daneii 

a.  See  Rpn  If  n*^  \x.  of  Uio  Uaiverslty  Edittoo 
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and  intestine  disorder,  relapsed  into  confusion  and  barbarism ;  and 
onder  a  succession  of  eight  sovereigns,^  from  the  time  of  Alfred,  its 
history  presents  little  that  is  important  to  the  modern  reader. 
During  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.,  the  last  of  these  rulers,  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians,  led  by  Sweyn  king  of  Denmark,'  acquiied 
possession  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  kingdom ;  and  on  several 
occasions  Ethelred  purchased  a  momentary  respite  from  their  rav 
ages  by  large  bribes,  wlTich  only  increased  their  avidity,  and  insured 
their  return.  At  length  the  weak  and  cruel  monarch  ordered  the 
massacre  of  all  the  Danes  in  the  Saxon  territories.  (A.  D.  1002.) 
The  execution  of  the  barbarous  mandate  occasioned  the  renewal  of 
hostilities :  the  English  nobles,  in  contempt  of  their  sovereign,  of 
fered  the  crown  to  Sweyn ;  whilo  Ethelred  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
court  of  Richard,  duke  of  Normandy,  whose  sister  he  had  married. 
On  the  death  of  Sweyn,  in  the  year  1014,  the  Danish  army  in  Eng- 
land chose  his  son  Canute  to  succeed  him ;  while  the  Saxon  chiefs, 
with  their  wonted  inconstancy,  recalled  Ethelred.  On  the  death  of 
the  litter,  his  son  Edmund,  surnaraed  Ironside,  from  his  hardihood 
and  valor,  was  chosen  king  by  the  English ;  but  by  his  death,  (A.  D- 
1016,)  after  a  few  months,  Canute,  in  accordance  with, a  previous 
treaty,  was  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  whole  of  England. 

3.  Canute,  surnamed  the  Great,  proved  to  be  the  most  powerful 
monarch  of  the  age.  By  marrying  Emma,  the  widow  of  Ethelred, 
he  conciliated  the  vanquished  Britons,  and  disarmed  the  hostility  of 
the  duke  of  Normandy ;  while  the  earl  of  Godwin,  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  English  barons,  was  gained  to  his  interests,  by  receiving 
the  hand  of  the  king^s  daughter.  In  the  year  1025  he  subdued 
Sweden,  and  Norway*  two  years  later,  and  on  his  death  (Nov.  1036) 
he  left  his  vast  possessions  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Eng- 
land, to  be  divided  among  his  children  His  administration  of  the 
government  of  England  was  at  first  harsh  ,  but  he  gradually  emerged 
from  his  original  barbarism,  embraced  Christianity,  encouraged  liter 
tturC)  and  adopted  some  wise  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  his 
Anglo  Saxon  subjects. 

4.  After  the  death  of  Canute,  two  of  his  sons,  Harold  and  Ilardi 
oanute,  reigned  in  succession  over  England;  after  which,  in  1041, 

•,  Demmark^  Stoedea^  and  Jforway ; — see  p.  308- 
8.  Sweden  aiwl  J^ormay.   See  Denmarky  p.  308. 

A.  Edward  1.  the  Elder,  901.    Athelstan,  925.    Edmund  I.,  941.    Edred,  946.    rklwy*  989^ 
Edsar»  9»,    Edw  vd  T^  the  Martyr,  975.    Ethelmd  U^  978 
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rhe  crown  retnnied  to  the  ancient  Saxon  family,  in  the  person  of 
Ednrard  the  Confe&.?or,  a  younger  son  of  Ethelred.  The  mild  chaF« 
acter  of  Edward  endeared  him  to  his  Saxon  subjects,  notwithstand- 
ing the  partiality  which  he  showed  to  his  Norman  favorites ;  but  hia 
reigr  of  twenty -five  years  was  weak  and  inglorious,  and  it  was  difr 
turKd  by  the  rebellion  of  the  earl  of  Godwin,  by  occasional  hostili 
ties  with  theW'elsh  and  Scotch,  and  by  intrigues  for  the  succession. 
On  his  death.  (1066,)  Harold,  son  of  Godwin,  took  possession  of  the 
throne  ;  but  scarcely  had  he  overcome  his  brother  Tostig,  who  lii^ 
puted  the  supremj^cy  with  him,  when  he  found  a  more  formidable 
competitor  in  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  to  whom  the  late  king 
had  either  bequeathed  or  purposed  the  succession.  On  the  25th  of 
September,  1066,  Harold  gained  a  great  victory  over  his  brother; 
but  three  days  later,  William  landed  in  Sussex,*  at  the  head  of  sixty 

thousand  men,  and  on  the  fourteenth  of  October  fought 
'^  NORMAN  ^j^i^  Harold  the  bloody  battle  of  Hastings,'  which  ter 

minated  the  Saxon  dynasty,  and  put  William  the  Nor- 
man in  possession  of  the  throne  of  England.  Harold  was  killed  in 
battle ;  the  English  army  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  a  fourth  part  ot 
the  Normans  slain.  The  victory  gave  to  William  the  title  of  the 
Conqueror ;  and  the  subjugation  of  the  realm  by  him  is  termed,  in 
English  history,  the  Norman  conquest. 

5.  This  conquest,  however,  was  gradual,  for  the  immediate  results 
of  the  battle  of  Hastings  gave  to  William  less  than  a  fourth  part  of 
the  kingdom;  and  his  wars  for  the  subjugation  of  the  West,  the 
North,  and  the  East,  were  protracted  during  a  period  of  seven  years. 
William  treated  the  English  as  rebels  for  appearing  in  the  field 
against  him,  and  distributed  their  lands  among  his  Norman  followers. 
To  this  distribution,  the  titles  and  revenues  of  many  of  the  English 
nobility  owe  their  origin.*  The  northern  Saxons  made  a  vigorous 
r^cistance,  and  William  treated  them  with  a  severity  in  proportion 
.0  the  valor  and  pertinacity  of  their  defence — laying  waste  the 
country  with  fire  and  sword,  until,  in  some  countries,  the  danger  of 
rebellion  was  removed  by  a  total  dearth  of  inhabitants. 

•r  is  a  southern  county  of  r^ngland,  on  the  English  channel,  west  of  Kent. 
/•«    M.tstiTiffi,  now  a  town  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  is  fifly-four  miles  south-east  Arm  l.<o» 
Ion.  Tl  is  j.Ieasaiitly  situated  in  a  vale,  surrounded  on  every  side,  except  toward  the  sea  b^hilli 
Bnd  cliffs.    On  a  hill  east  of  tlie  town  are  still  to  be  seen  banks  and  trenches,  suppof ed  to  hav« 

Oeen  the  work  of  the  Normans  at  the  time  of  the  invasion.    (Map  No.  X  YD 
a.  See  Notes,  Warwick^  Richmond,  &C.,  p.  306. 
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6.  The  foundaticns  of  the  feudal  system  hal  existed  in  England 
before  tlie  conquest ;  but  the  distribution  of  the  conquered  land& 
among  the  Norman  followers  of  William,  gave  that  prince  the  op- 
portunity oi  fully  establishing  the  system  as  it  then  existed,  in  ita 
maturity,  on  the  continent.  Preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  the 
feudal  tenures,  William  caused  a  survey  to  be  made  of  all  the  lauds 
in  the  kingdom,  the  particulars  of  which  wore  inserted  in  what  ia 
called  the  Doomsday  Book,  or  Book  of  Judgment,  which  is  still  iii 
i)eing.  Under  the  iron  rule  of  the  conqueror  the  Anglo  Saxons  be* 
eame  vassals  of  their  Norman  lords ;  the  uanib  Saxon  was  made  a 
term  of  reproach  ;  and  the  Saxon  language  was  regarded  as  borba 
•^us ;  while  the  Norman-French  idiom  was  employed  in  all  the  acta 
of  administration. 

7.  On  the  death  of  William^  in  the  year  1087,  his  second  son, 
William  Rufus,  took  possession  of  the  throne,  to  the  prejudice  of  hia 
elder  brother  Robert,  then  absent  in  Normandy.  His  reign,  and 
that  of  his  brother  and  successor,  Henry  I.,  are  distinguished  by  few 
events  of  importance  ;  but  both  plundered  the  kingdom  :  an  ancient 
Saxon  chronicle  says  that  the  former  was  "  loathed  by  nearly  all  his 
people,  and  odious  to  God  \''*  and  of  the  latter  it  is  said  that  ^^  justice 
was  in  his  hands  a  source  of  revenue,  and  judicial  murder  a  frequent 
instrument  of  extortion.'* 

8.  Henry  had  married  a  Saxon  princess ;  and  to  his  daughter  Ma 
tilda,  by  thi^  marriage,  he  designed  to  leave  the  crown ;  but  his 
nephew  Stephen  defeated  his  intentions  by  immediately  seizing  the 
vacant  throne  on  the  death  of  Henry.  (1135.)  A  long  civil  war 
that  followed  was  terminated  by  a  general  council  of  the  kingdom 
which  adopted  Henry  Plantagenet,*  Matilda's  son,  as  the  successor 
of  Stephen.  One  year  later  the  boisterous  life  and  wretched  reign 
of  Stephen  were  brought  to  a  close,  when  Henry  II.,  the  first  cf 
Uie  Plantagenet  dynasty,  ascended  the  throne  of  England.  (A.  D. 
1154.) 

9.  By  inheritance  and  marriage,  Henry  possessed,  in  addition  to 
«he  duchy  of  Normandy,   the  fairest   provinces   of  north- westarn 

1.  Plantagenet  is  the  surname  of  the  kings  of  England  fyom  Henry  II.  to  Richard  115. 
lachuiTO.  Antiquarian*  are  much  al  a  loss  to  account  few  the  origin  of  this  namo ;  and  th« 
best  derivation  they  can  find  for  it  is,  that  Fullc,  the  first  earl  of  Ai^Jou  of  that  name,  being 
Itong  with  remorse  for  some  wiclced  action,  went  in  pilgrimage  to  Jeniaalem  as  a  work  of 
alouemeut;  where,  being  soundly  scourged  with  broom  twigs,  which  grew  pkntifully  on  Um 
tffO^,  be  ever  afler  took  tlie  surname  of  Plantagenut^  or  br9om»lalk^  which  was  retained  by  bit 
iM>bte  posterity.    (Encyclopedia.) 
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France ;  and  these,  in  connection  with  his  English  dominions,  ron 
UL  BEDuo-    ^crcd  him  one  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs  in  chris 
t:os  or     tendoui.     He  also  reduced  Ireland'  to  a  state  of  subjec 
TRELAND.     i^j^jj^  ^^^  formally  annexed  it  to  the  English  crc/wn,  al- 
though the  complete  conquest  of  that  country  was  not  effected  until 
nearly  four  centuries  later.     By  a  wise  and  impartial  administration 
of  the  government,  Henry  gained  the  affections  of  his  people ;  but  he 
was  long  engaged  in  a  kind  of  spiritual  warfare  with  the  pope,  and 
the  3lose  of  his  life  was  clouded  by  domestic  misfortunes.     His  sons, 
instigated  by  their  mother,  and  aided  by  Louis  VII.,  king  of  Franco, 
repeatedly  rebelled  against  him ;  and  he  finally  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  after  a  long  reign  of  thirty -five  years.     (A.  D.  1189.) 

10.  Henry  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Kichard,  sumamed 
the  Lion-hearted,  who  immediately  on  his  accession,  after  plundering 
his  subjects  of  an  immense  sum  of  money,  embarked  on  a  crusade 
to  the  Holy  Land.  After  filling  the  world  with  his  renown,  being 
wrecked  in  his  homeward  voyage,  and  travelling  in  disguise  through 
Germany,  he  was  seized  and  imprisoned,  and  only  obtained  his  lib 
erty  by  an  immense  ransom,  which  was  paid  by  his  subjects.     The 

1.  Ireland  lf>  a  large  island  west  of  England,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Irish  Sea  and 
fit.  George^s  CnanneL  Its  divisions,  best  known  in  history,  are  the  four  great  provinoen,  Ulster 
Ok  the  north,  Leinster  in  the  east,  Connauju;ht  in  the  we^t,  and  Munster  in  the  south. 

Irish  historians  speak  oX  Greek,  Phoenician,  Scotch,  Spanish,  and  Gaulic  coltMiies  in  Ireland, 
before  the  Christian  era ;  for  which,  however,  there  is  no  historical  foundation.  The  oldest 
authentic  Irish  records  were  written  between  the  tenth  and  twelfth  centuries ;  but  some  of 
them  go  back,  with  some  consistency,  as  far  as  the  Christian  era.  Hie  early  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  were  evidently  more  barbarous  than  even  those  of  Britain.  In  the  flAh  century  Christ! 
aiiity  was  Introduced  among  them  by  St.  Patrick,  a  native  of  North  Britain,  who  in  his  youth 
littd  been  carried  a  ca))tive  into  Ireland ;  but  the  new  faith  did  not  flourish  until  a  century  oi 
two  later;  and  it  appears  that,  even  then,  the  teaming  of  the  Irish  clergy  did  not  extend  be> 
yond  the  walls  of  the  monasteries.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  the  Danes  made  ibeio* 
■clres  masters  of  the  greater  part  ol  the  coasts  of  the  island,  while  the  interior,  divided  ami  iig 
a  number  of  barbarous  and  hostile  chiefs,  was  agitated  by  internal  wars,  which  no  &enf>c  of 
eommon  dangers  could  interrupt.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  Brian  Bom,  king 
9€  Munster,  united  the  greater  part  of  the  island  under  his  sceptre,  and  expelled  the  Danes; 
bat  soon  after  his  death,  A.  1).  1014,  the  kingdom  was  again  divided  ;  and  sanguinary  warn 
eontlcued  to  rage  between  opposing  princes  until  the  invasion  by  Henry  II.  of  England,  In  tht 
year  llflO.  So  early  as  1155  Henry  had  projected  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  and  had  obtained 
from  pope  Adrian  IV.  full  ponnlssion  to  invade  and  subdue  the  Irish,  for  the  purpose  of  ri^ 
fbrming  them.  The  grant  was  accompanied  by  a  stipulation  for  the  payment  to  SL  Peter,  of  a 
peony  annually  tronk  every  house  hi  Irehmd,-— this  being  the  price  for  which  the  bidepeadeDoe 
of  the  Irish  people  was  coolly  bartered  away.  Henry,  however,  oonquerea  oiily  the  four 
eoimties  Dublin,  Meath,  Louth,  and  K'ildare,  being  a<ffli|H  of  T^einster,  on  the  eastom  coast. 
In  1315  Edward  Bnice  'irother  of  the  king  of  ScotlandToeing  Invited  over  by  the  Irish,  lancM 
in  Ireland,  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  ;  but  not  l)eing  well  supported,  he  waa 
flnalty  defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle  of  Dundalk,  in  the  year  13J8,  after  which  the  flcolcii 
ftwoea  werr)  witki  rawn.  It  was  not  until  the  time  of  Cromwell  that  Engliah  saprwuMj  WM 
fUlf  f'stabJihed  n  eyerv  pari  of  the  laland.    (Jtfa/r  No.  XVL) 
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reigc  of  this  famous  knight  is  chiefly  signalized  by  his  deeds  in  Ptl 
estine,  and  is  of  little  importance  in  English  history. 

11.  Richard  was  succeeded  by  his  profligate  brother  John^  sur 
named  Lackland.  (A.  D.  1 199.)  In  a  long  struggle  with  Philip 
Augustus  of  France,  John  lost  most  of  his  continental  possessions : 
by  stripping  the  church  of  its  treasures  he  made  the  pope  his  enemy; 
and  after  a  vain  attempt  to  brave  the  storm  of  his  vengeance,  he 
made  a  cowardly  submission,  swore  allegiance  to  the  pope,  ard 
agreed  to  hold  his  kingdom  tributary  to  the  holy  see.  The  barond, 
provoked  by  the  tyranny  and  vices  of  their  sovereign,  next  took  uj 
arms  against  him  :  they  received  with  indignation  the  pope^s  decla* 
ration  in  favor  of  his  vassal, — took  possession  of  London, — and 
finally  compelled  the  king  to  yield  to  their  demands,  and  to  sign  the 
Magna  Charta^  or  Great  Charter  of  rights  and  liberties,  which  laid 
the  first  permanent  foundation  of  British  freedom.*  John  attempt- 
ed to  annul  the  conditions  imposed,  and,  being  absolved  by  the  pope 
from  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to  the  laiui.^,  ne  collected  ao 
army  of  mercenary  soldiers  from  Germany,  and  proceeded  to  lay 
waste  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  barons  proflered  the  crown  to  Louts,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  French  monarch,  who  came  over  with  a  large  army  to 
enforce  his  claims,  when  the  sudden  death  of  John  arrested  impending 
dangers,  and  prevented  England  from  becoming  a  province  of  France. 

12.  On  the  death  of  John,  his  eldest  son,  Henry  III.,  then  in 
the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  was  acknowledged  king  by  the  nobility  and 
the  people.  Henry  was  a  weak  and  fickle  sovereign  ;  and  during  his 
long  reign  of  more  than  half  a  century,  the  country  was  agitated  by 
internal  commotions,  caused  by  the  king^s  prodigality,  favoritism,  op- 
pressive exactions,  and  continual  violation  of  the  people's  rights  in  direoft 
opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  Great  Charter.  Again  the  barons 
resisted,  and  called  a  parliament,  when  the  king  was  virtually  do 
posed.  (A.  D.  1258.)  An  attempt  to  regain  his  authority  led  to 
all  the  horrors  of  iivil  war.  In  another  parliament,  called  by  the 
barons,  (A.  D.  1265,)  and  embracing  delegates  from  the  cc unties, 
eities,  and  boroughs,  we  find  the  first  germs  of  popular  representa- 
tion in  England ;  and  although,  eventually,  the  baronial  party,  whose 
tyranny  wa?  found  scarcely  less  than  that  of  the  king,  was  over- 
thrown, yet  their  incautious  innovation  had  already  laid  the  basis  of 
the  future  House  of  Commons. 

•.  The  Great  Charter  was  sdnied  en  the  I9th  of  June,  13i5|  at  Runnyroedei  on  the  TbuM^ 
tatween  SUUnes  and  Windf  or 
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13.  [leurj  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Edward  I.,  who,  at  the  time 
of  his  father's  death,  was  absent  on  the  last  crusade  to  the  Holj 
Land.  (A.  D.  1272.)  The  active  and  splendid  reign  of  this  prince, 
who  lift  behind  him  the  character  of  a  great  statesman  and  com- 
mand ir,  was  mostly  occupied  with  the  attempt  to  unite  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain  under  one  sovereignty.     When  Llewellyn,  prince  cf 

IV.  8TJBJ0-    Wales,*  refused  to  perform  the  customary  homage  to  the 
GATioN  OF    English  crown,  Edward  declared  war  against  him,  over- 
WALKS.      ^^^  ^j^g  country,  and  subdued  it,  after  a  brave  resistance 
(1277—1283.) 

14.  The  remainder  of  Edward's  reign  was  filled  with  attempts  tc 
sabjugate  Scotland,  to  which  country  the  English  monarch  laid 
claim  as  lord  paramount,  by  the  rights  of  fealty  and  succession.  A 
Scotch  king,  taken  prisoner  by  Henry  II.,  had  been  compelled,  as  the 
price  of  his  release,  to  do  homage  for  his  crown  ;  and  the  same  had 
been  demanded  of  later  princes,  in  return  for  lands  which  they  held 
in  England.  By  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  in  the 
year  1283,  the  crown  devolved  on  his  grand  daughter  the  princess 
Margaret,  who  was  a  niece  of  Edward  I.  of  England. .  This  lady 
was  soon  after  affianced  to  Edward's  only  son,  the  prince  of  Wales; 
and  thus  the  prospect  of  uniting  the  crowns  of  the  two  kingdoms 
seemed  near  at  hand,  when  the  frail  bond  of  union  was  suddenly 
destroyed  by  the  untimely  death  of  the  princess. 

15.  The  two  principal  Scotch  competitors  for  the  crown  wore  now 
John  Baliol  and  Robert  Bruce,  who  agreed  to  submit  their  claims  to 
the  decision  of  Edward.  The  latter  decided  in  favor  of  Baliol,  oa 
condition  of  his  becoming  a  vassal  of  the  English  king.     (A.  D.  1292.) 

1.  fVaiesy  onciently  called  Cambria^  a  principality  in  the  west  of  Great  Rritaiii,  having  on 
th»  north  an<'.  we**'  the  Iriah  Sea,  ami  on  the  south  and  south-west  nri^tol  Channel,  is  about  on€ 
himdred  and  flHy  miles  in  i^ngth  ftoin  north  to  south,  and  from  fifty  to  eighty  in  breadth.  Tht 
We!«h  ai6  desoenduuu  of  the  ancient  Britons,  who,  being  driven  out  of  England  by  tbo  i^oglo 
Bax^ns,  took  refUge  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Wales,  or  fled  to  the  continent  cf  Euiopc^ 
where  they  gave  their  name  lo  Brittany.  In  the  ninth  century  Wales  was  dividsi  into  thret 
•overcigiities,  North  Wales,  South  Wales,  and  the  intermediate  district  called  Powls^-tht 
reigning  princes  of  which  were  held  together  by  some  loose  ties  of  confederacy.  In  the  year 
933  the  English  king  Alhelstan  comiielled  the  Welsh  principalities  to  become  his  tributares; 
■Di  upon  the  treat)  then  concluded  with  them,  founded  on  the  feudal  relation  of  lord  and  t\h». 
wdf  the  Normans  based  their  claim  of  lordship  paramount  over  all  Wales.  During  the 
eleventh  and  twel  \h  centuries,  South  Wales  was  the  scene  of  frequent  contests  between  the 
Welsh  and  Normans.  When  Edward  1.  claimed  feudal  homage  of  Llewellyn,  the  duty  of 
fealty  was  acknowledged  by  the  latter ;  but  he  wtta  unwilling,  ly  gCM.g  to  L*)ndou,  to  plii%'«e 
himself  in  tne  ]M)wer  of  a  monarch  who  had  recently  violated  f  »o^n*^  ^«^eaty  with  Lim ;  awl 
benoe  luvae  a  wai  whicn  resulted  in  the  death  of  Uewellyn,  himi  th*  milgagftdoii  of  hli 
•oiaiitiy.    A.  D  l'»inS,    (Map  No.  XVI.) 
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The  impatient  temper  of  Baliol  could  not  brook  the  humiliating  acts 
of  vassalage  required  of  him ;  and  when  war  broke  out  between 
France  and  England^  he  refused  military  aid  to  the  latter,  and  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  French  monarch.     (A.  D.  1292.) 
War  between  England  and  Scotland  followed ;  and  Baliol^  after  a 
brief  resistance,  being  defeated  in  the  great  battle  of 
Danbar,*  was  forced  to  make  submission  to  Edward  in  ^*  ,^i!^?T^° 
terms  of  abject  supplication.     The  victor  returned  to 
London,  carrying  with  him  not  only  the  Scottish  crown  and  sceptre, 
but  also  the  sacred  stone  on  which  the  Scottish  monarchs  were  placed 
when  they  received  the  royal  inauguration.     (A.  D.  1296.) 

16  Scarcely,  however,  had  Edward  crossed  the  frontiers,  when  the 
Scots  reasserted  their  independence,  and  under  the  brave  Sir  Wil 
liam  >\rallace,  a  man  of  obscure  birth,  but  worthy  to  be  ranked 
among  the  foremost  of  patriots,  defeated  the  English  at  Stirling,* 
and  recovered  the  whole  of  Scotland  as  rapidly  as  it  had  been  lost 
A.gain  Edward  advanced,  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  muster  of  all  th^ 
English  chivalry,  and  the  Scots  were  defeated  at  Falkirk '  (A.  D. 
1298.)  The*  adherents  of  Wallace  mutinied  against  him ;  and  a 
few  years  later  the  hero  of  Scotland  was  treacherously  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  Edward,  and  being  condemned  for  the  pretended  crime 
of  treason,  was  infamously  executed,  to  the  lasting  dishonor  of  the 
English  king.     (A.  D.  1305.) 

1 7.  The  cause  of  Scottish  freedom  was  revived  by  Robert  Bruce, 
grandson  of  the  Bruce  who  had  been  competitor  for  the  throne 
against  Baliol.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1306  he  was  crowned 
king  at  Scone^  by  the  revolted  barons.     In  the  following  year,  Ed- 


1.  Dunbar  is  a  seaport  of  Scotland,  twenty^seven  miles  north-east  fyom  Edinburgh.  I1i« 
■ncieal  cattle  of  Dunbar,  the  scene  of  many  warlike  exploits,  stood  on  a  lofty  rock,  the  Uiae 
of  which  was  washed  by  the  sea.  It  was  taken  by  Edward  I.  in  1290 ; — ruur  limes  it  rocehod 
within  it«  walls  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary ; — and  it  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Dunbar  (Lat  Ooai< 
wet  defeated  the  Scots  under  General  Leslie,  in  1650.    (Map  No.  XVI.) 

2.  Stirling'  is  a  river  port  and  fortress  of  Scotland,  on  the  Forth,  thirty  miles  north-west  (y^m 
Udiuburgh.  Its  fine  old  castle  is  placed  on  a  basaltic  rock,  rising  abruptly  three  hundred  feet 
from  the  river's  edge.    {Map  No,  XVl.) 

3.  Falkirk  is  an  ancient  town  of  Scotland,  twenty-two  miles  nortli-west  from  Edinburgh,  and 
three  mUes  »3Uth  of  Uie  Frith  of  Forth.  In  the  valley,  a  little  north  of  the  town,  the  Scotch, 
under  Wallace,  were  defeated  on  the  2*2d  of  July,  l*ii)8.  In  tliis  biUtle  fell  Sir  John  Stewart, 
the  commander  of  the  Scottish  archers  md  Sir  John  the  Grahume,  the  bosom  friend  of  Wal- 
lace. Tlie  tomb  of  Grahame,  which  the  gratitude  .of  his  countrymen  lias  thrice  renewed,  In 
lo  b*  aeon  in  the  churchyard  of  Falkirk.  On  a  moor,  half  a  mile  south-west  from  the  U>wut 
Charles  Stuart,  the  Pn^tender,  gained  a  victory  over  iho  royal  army  in  1746.   (Map  No.  XVI.   r.j 

4.  Secne^  now  a  small  village  of  Scotland,  is  a  little  above  Pertli,  on  the  river  Tay,  oightecsi 
Viiles  W3ft  ftou  Dundje,  and  tliirty*Ave  n  jrth-west  from  Edinburgh.    It  was  formerly  the 
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ward,  usscmbliiig  a  inigHtj  army,  to  render  resistance  hopcletfS)  took 
the  field  against  him,  but  he  died  on  his  march,  and  the  expedition 
was  abandoned  by  his  son  and  successor,  Edward  IT.,  in  opposition 
to  the  dying  injunctions  of  his  father.  (A.  D.  1307.)  Still  the  war 
continued,  and  the  Scotch  were  generally  successful ;  but  after  seven 
years  Edward  himself  marched  against  the  rebels  at  the  head  of 
more  than  a  himdred  thousand  men ;  but  being  met  by  Bruce  at  thir 
head  of  little  more  than  a  third  of  that  number,  he  experienced  f 
total  defeat  in  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,*  which  established  the  Id 
dependence  of  Scotland.     (A.  D.  June  24th,  1314.) 

18.  The  northern  nations  of  Europe,  during  the  tenth,  elerenth, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  were  much  less  advanced  in  civilization 
than  those  which  sprung  from  the  wrecks  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and 
their  obscure  annals  offer  little  to  our  notice  but  the  germs  of  rude  king* 
d(»ms  in  the  early  stages  of  formation.  In  the  south-west  of  Europe^ 
the  wars  between  the  Moors  and  Christians  of  the  Spanish  peninsula 
had  already  continued  during  a  period  of  more  than  five  centuries,- 
with  ever-varying  results ;  but  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  cali- 
phate of  Cordova,  in  the  year  1030,  followed  by  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Moham'  medan  empire  of  Spain,  into  several  independent 
States,  (A.  D.  1238,)  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  the  Saracen  dominion. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  Christian  provinces  also  were  little  united, 
and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  Christian  princes  to  form  alliances 
with  the  Moors  against  one  another.  The  founding  of  the  Moorish 
kingdom  of  Granada,  in  1238,  for  a  time  delayed  the  fall  of  the 
Moslems ;  but  the  Christians  gradually  extended  their  power,  until, 
near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Granada  yielded  to  the  tor- 
rent that  had  long  been  setting  against  it,  and  with  its  fall  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Christian  faith  and  power  was  acknowledged  throagb- 
out  the  peninsula.* 

leuce  aX  tbe  Scottish  kings— the  place  of  their  coronation— and  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
istorical  events.    The  remains  of  its  ancient  palace  are  incorponued  with  tbe  mausioD  '^  ttm 
earl  of  Mansfleld.    (Map  No.  XVI.) 

1.  Bannoekbttrn^  the  name  of  which  is  inseparably  connected  with  one  of  the  most  mem* 

orable  events  in  British  history,  is  three  miles  south-west  firom  Stirling.    About  one  mile  weil 

from  the  village  Jarac»  III.  was  defeutod  in  1488,  by  his  rebellions  subjects  and  his  son  Jamcf 

IV.,  and,  aflei-  being  wjunded  in  the  engagement,  was  assassinate!  at  a  mill  in  the  vic'nt^ 

Jiap  No.  X\  I.) 

t.  See  next  Section,  pp.  317-18.  and  Notes. 
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SECTION    III 


aSXlEAI    H1^3aT   DUBI.^IO  THS  FOUBTERNTH   AND   VIFTBBNTH   OENTUEII 


I.  EJ76LAND  AND  FRANCE  DURING  THE  FOURTEENTH  AND 

FIFTEENTH  CENTURIES. 

All  ALY8I8.    1.  Conti&nation  of  the  histcHiefl  of  France  and  England.— 2.  DeflMit  tl  Edwau^ 
II.  in  tho  battle  of  Bannockburn.    Edward  ofTends^e  barons.    [Gaaoony.]    The  Great  Cbartcff 
•MifiTied,  and  annual  parliaments  ordained.-^.  Rebellion  of  the  barons,  and  death  of  Ed 
YtfJL    Reign  of  Edward  III.    Invasion  of  S^xmund.    [IJulidon  ^ll.Jx^ 

Frekch  and  English  wars.— 4.  Edwaiu  disputes  the  sue^essicKi  to  the  throne  of  France 
^Jivasioi  of  France,  and  battle  of  Creasy;  [Creasy.]  I)efej>t1>f  tbe  Scots, ^id  capture  of  Calais. 
'.l>arham.  Calais.]— 5.  Renewal  of,^  war  with  FraiKfe,  ahii  victoj/  of  Poictiers.  (1356.) 
Anarchy  in  France.  Trealy  or,WHtigny.  The  coi^ff'iierea  lerrltonr:  [Bretigny.  Aquitaine.;| 
Jordeaux.] — d.  Renewal  of  tlu^ar  with  France  in  iiWH.  Rulativ^^ondition  of  the  two  powei 
The  French  recover  their  p|P((vince«i  [Bayonne./^Bre6t,  and  Chwbourg.]— 7.  Death  of  Edwi 
ill.  of  England,  and  C\yiAes  V.  of  France.  The  (HstractionA/thia  followed  in  both  kingdom^ 
^Or^eana.  Lancaslejv  (Jloucester*]  Wat^Tyl^s  insurraction.  [Blackheath.]— 8.  Characti 
Tf  Richard  II.  H^is  deposed,  and  8U0(^Be$l«i  by  Uef^  IV.  (1399.)  The  iegid  claimai 
Origin  of  the  contentions  between  the  hoiu^  of  Vork^ud  ].*ancaster.— 9.  Insurrection  against 
Henry.  [Shrewsbury.] — 10.  AocessW^  or  Henry  Yy&nd  happy  change  in  his  character.  H< 
Invades  France,  and  defeats  the  Fmum  In  the  Jrattlo  of  Agincourt. — II.  Civil  war  In  France^ 
%nd  return  of  Henry.. ^'he  treaty  With  the  Bijirgundian  faction.  Opposition  of  the  Orleans 
party.  [The  States  General,  -^h^^uphin.}— 13.  The  infant  king  of  the  English,  Henry  VI., 
and  the  French  king  Charles  VIX.  Joan  pf^  Arc-  Her  declared  mission.— 13.  Successes  of  the 
French,  and  fkte  of  Joan. — lirThe  En^flish  gradually  lose  all  their  continental  posaestdona,  ex 
oept  Calais.    Tranquillity  in  France./ 

15.  Unpopulurity  of  tl)6reigniii|^  English  family.  Popular  insurrection.  Beginning  of  the 
WARS  or  TBB  Two  RosKs.  [Sl^Albans.j— 16.  Sanguinary  character  of  the  strife.  First  period 
9f  the  war  closes  with  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.,  of  the  house  of  York.— 17.  The  French 
Xing.  The  reign  of  Edward  IV.  Tiie  earl  of  Warwick.  Overthrow  of  the  Lancastrians, 
fhe  fate  of  Margaret,  her  son,  and  the  lato  king  Henry  IV.  [Warwick.  Tewkesbury.]— J8, 
The  coteroporary  reign  of  Louis  XI.  of  France.  The  rriations  of  Edward  and  Louis.— 19. 
Fate  of  Edward  V.,  and  accession  of  Richard  HI.  Defeat  and  death  of  Ricliard,  and  end  of 
the  **  Wars  of  the  Two  Rfwes."    (llichmond.    Bosworth.] 

90.  Rkigh  or  IlKKStT  Vll.  The  Impostors  Simnel  and  Warbeck.  [Dublin.]— 31.  Trp^tiei 
w*.Ji  France  and  Scotland.  The  Scottish  marriage.— 23.  Why  the  reign  of  Heury  VU.  is  n 
•n*po  tant  epoch  in  English  history. 
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I.  OTHER  NATIONS  AT  THE  CLOSB  OF  THE  HFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

1  Dekmark,  Swkien  AltD  Norway.  Union  of  Calmar.  [Calmar.] 
2.  Th:  Russian  ktipikic.  Its  early  history.  [Dnieper.  Novogorod.]  Divisions  of  t» 
ki«igd-;m  in  the  eleventh  century.— 3.  Tartar  invasions.  The  reign  of  John  III.  duke  of  Mop 
yow.  Russia  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.— 4.  Founding  of  the  Ottoman  cMnRK,  on  tht 
^ics  :f  the  Eastern  or  Greek  empire.  [Emir.]  The  Turkish  empire  at  the  dose  >>f  the  four- 
teenth »ntury.  The  sultan  Bijazet  overthrown  by  Tamerlane.— 5.  The  Tartar  cmnRR  or 
rA]irKi.ANK.  Defeat  of  the  T'lrks.  Turks  and  Christians  unite  against  the  Tartars.  Deatb 
jT  Tnme.lane.  [Sumnrcaud.  Angora.]— 6.  Taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  and 
extinction  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

7.  PoLANn.  Commencement  and  eauiy  history  of  Poland.  Extent  of  the  Idngdom  &t  tb« 
eloee  of  the  flfleealh  century.  [Poland.  Lithuaula.  Teutonic  knights.  Moldavia.]— 8.  Hw 
Gbrmah  kmpirr  at  the  close  of  the  flfleenih  century.  Elective  monarchs.— 9.  Causes  that 
venJer  the  history  of  Germany  exoeedhigly  oomplicated.  The  three  powerful  States  of  G«t- 
•anv  mboot  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.   [Luxemburg;   Bohemia.   Moravk    Silenft. 
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Lusatfa  Proadenbarg.  Holland.  Tyrol.  Austria.]— 10.  Austrihii  priikjei  of  Genoanj.  Iiii>: 
portnift  clianges  made  during  the  reign  of  Maximilian.  [Worms.] — 11.  Switzerland  revolt* 
frc^m  Avwtria.  Long-continued  wars.  Switzerland  independent  at  the  close  of  tlie  flftoentb 
century.  [Rutuli.  William  Tell.  Morgarten.  Sempacli.]— ^*iL  Italian  History  during  tb« 
centnd  period  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Italian  republics.  t'Senoa,]  Duchy  of  Milan. — 13. 
The  Florentines.  Contests  between  the  Genoese  and  Venetians.  [Levant.]  Genoa  at  th^ 
close  of  the  fifleenlih  century.— 14.  History  of  Venice.  Her  power  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  [Morea.]  Tlie  popes,  and  kings  of  Naples.  Interference  of  foreign  powers,— I  $ 
Spain.  Union  cf  the  rio.'it  powerful  Ciirislian  States.  Overthrow  of  the  Saracen  dominie  ns  !■ 
Spain.  [Navarr&  Aiagon.  Castile.  Leon.  Crttnada.]—16.  History  of  Pobtuoal.  fFarthM 
C001U4  of  Portugal.] 

III.  DISCOVERIES. 

•  ?«av1gation,  and  geographical  knowledge,  during  the  Dark  Ages.  Revival  of  commerce 
.Tisa.]  Discovery  of  the  magnetic  needle.  The  art  of  printing.  Discovery  of  the  Canaries. 
Portuguese  discoveries.  [Canaries.  Cape  de  Verd  and  Axore  islands.] — 2.  Views  and  objecti 
of  Prince  Henry.  His  death'.  Fame  of  the  discoveries  patronized  by  him.  Christopher  Cch 
lumbns.  The  bold  project  conceived  by  him.  [Lisbon.  Ireland.  Guinea.]— 3.  Tlie  trials  of 
Columbus.  His  final  triumph,  in  the  discovery  of  America.  Vaaco  de  Gama.  Cloung 
remarlu. 

1.  England  and  France  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
CENTURIES. — 1.  France  and  England  occupy  the  most  prominent 
place  in  the  history  of  European  nations  during  the  closing  period 
of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  as  their  annals,  during  most  of  this  period 
are  so  intimately  connected  that  the  history  of  one  nation  is  in  great 
part  the  history  of  both,  the  unity  of  the  subject  will  best  be  pro 
served,  and  repetition  avoided,  by  treating  both  in  connection. 

2.  The  reign  of  Edward  II.   of  England,  whose  defeat  by  the 
Scots  in  the  famous  battle  of  Bannockburn  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, although  inglorious  to  himself,  and  disastrous  to  the  British 
arms,  was  not,  on  the  whole,  unfavorable  to  the  progress  of  constitu- 
tional libe^'^.y.     The  unbounded  favoritism  of  Edward  to  Gaveston 
a  handsome  youth  of  Gascony,*  whom  the  king  elevated  in  wealth 
and  dignities  above  all  the  nobles  in  England,  roused  the  resentment 
of  the  barons ;  and  the  result  was  the  banishment  of  the  favorite, 
and  a  reformation  of  abuses  in  full  parliament.     (A.  D.  1313.)    The 
Great  Charter,  so  often  violated,  was  again  confirmed ;  and  the  im 
poitant  provision  was  added,  that  there  should  be  an  annual  assom 
Wing  of  parliament,  for  protection  of  the  people,  when  "  aggricTed 
by  tlic  king^s  ministers  against  right." 

3.  But  other  favorities  supplied  the  place  of  Gavcston :  the 
nobles  rebelled  against  their  sovereign  :  his  faithless  queen  Isabella, 
nister  of  the  king  of  France,  took  part  with  the  malcontents,  and 

1.  Oatuntjf^  before  the  French  Revolution,  was  a  province  of  France,  situated  between  \h» 
Garonne,  the  sea,  and  *iie  Pyrenees.  The  Gascons  are  a  people  ot  much  spirit ;  but  their  «xa^ 
|«rati?n  Id  describing  -heir  exploits  has  made  the  term  gtueonade  proverbial.  {Mof  No.  XULA 
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Edward  was  deposed,  imprisoned,  and  afterwards  murdered.  (A  D. 
1327.)  Edward  III.,  crowned  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  unable  to 
endure  the  presence  of  a  mother  stained  with  the  foulest  crimes, 
caused  her  to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  and  her  paramour,  Mortimer, 
to  be  executed.  He  then  applied  himself  to  redress  the  grievanceii 
which  had  proceeded  from  the  late  abuses  of  authority ;  after  which 
be  invaded  Scotland,  and  defeated  the  Scots  at  Halidon  Hill ;  but 
on  his  withdrawal  from  the  country,  the  Scottish  arms  again  tri- 
omphed. 

•1  On  the  death,  in  the  year  1328,  of  Charles  IV.  of  France,  the 
ioai  of  the  male  descendants  of  Philip  the  Fair,  the  ,  „„^^^«  ' 
crown  of  that  kingdom  became  the  object  of  contest  be-  and  enqush 
tween  Edward  III.  of  England,  the  son  of  Philip's  '^'''^*- 
daughter  Isabella,  and  Philip  of  Valois,  son  of  the  brother  of  Philip. 
After  war  had  continued  several  years  between  the  two  nations,  with 
only  occasional  intervals  of  truce,  in  the  year  1346  Edward,  in  per- 
son, invaded  France,  and,  supported  by  his  heroic  son  Edward,  called 
the  Black  Prince,  then  only  fifte**n  years  of  age,  gained  a  great  vic- 
tory over  the  French  in  the  famous  battle  of  Cressy* — ^slaying  more 
of  the  enemy  than  the  total  number  of  his  own  army.  (Aug.  26th, 
1346.)  A  few  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Cressy,  the  Scots,  who  had 
seized  the  opportunity  of  Edward's  absence  to  invade  England,  were 
defeated  in  the  battle  of  Durham,*  and  their  king  Da  rid  Bruce  taken 
prisoner.  (Oct.  17,  1346.)  To  crown  the  honors  of  the  campaign, 
the  important  seaport  of  Calais,*  in  France,  surrendered  to  Edward, 
after  a  vigorous  siege ;  and  this  important  acquisition  was  retained 
b;y  the  English  more  than  two  centuries. 

I.  Halidon  Hill  is  an  eminence  north  of  the  river  Tweed,  not  for  from  Berwick. 

3.  Cresspt  or  Creey,  is  a  small  village,  in  the  former  province  of  Picardy,  ninety-flve  milw 
oorth-west  from  Paris.  It  is  believed  that  cannon,  bat  of  very  rude  construction,  were  4nt 
employed  by  the  English  in  thk  battle.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Durham,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  is  an  important  city  in  the  iiortli  of 
Sngland,  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  north-west  from  J^ondon.  The  field  on  which  tlie  bal> 
Oe  was  fought,  some  distance  north  of  Durham,  on  the  road  to  Newcastle,  (Oct.  17lh,  13^) 
irxfl  called  ATeoille's  Cross.    {Map  No.  XVI.) 

4.  Ckdais  (Eiig.  Cal-is,  Fr.  Kah-la',)  a  seaport  of  France,  on  the  Straits  of  Dorer,  in  tba 
brmer  province  of  Picanly,  is  f  fly  miles  north  of  Cressy.    In  1558  Calais  was  retaken  by  sur 
prise  by  the  duke  of  Guise.    In  .'396  it  was  again  taken  by  the  English  under  the  archduke 
Albert,  but  in  1598  was  restored  to  France  by  the  treaty  o'  Nervlns. 

The  0\)stinate  resistance  which  Calais  made  to  Edwara  £11.  in  1347,  is  said  to  have  so  much 
Ince  "*'*  the  conquemr  lliat  he  determined  to  put  to  death  six  principal  burgesses  of  the  town, 
who,  to  eave  their  fellow  citizens,  had  magnanimously  plated  themselves  at  his  disposal ;  bttt 
kbnt  he  was  turned  from  his  purpose  only  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his  queen  Philippa.  II 
u>  believed^  however,  that  Froissart  alone,  among  his  coterap  iraries,  relates  th^s  sto^ ; 
Ii>uht8  inai  ver\'  r««asonably  be  entertained  of  its  truth.    {Majt  No.  Xlli.) 
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5.  After  a  truce  of  eight  years,  during  which  occurred  the  death 
«f  the  French  monarch,  Philip  of  Yalois,  and  the  accession  of  hlfl 
ion  Ji)hn  to  the  throne  of  France,  war  was  again  renewed,  but  was 
epeedily  terminated  by  a  great  victory,  which  the  Black  Prince  ob 
tained  over  king  John  in  the  battle  of  Poictiers.  (S<jpt.  1356.)  The 
French  monarch,  although  taken  prisoner,  and  conveyed  in  triumph 
to  London,  was  treated  with  great  moderation  and  kindness ;  but  hifl 
captivity  produced  in  France  the  most  horrible  anarchy,  which  was 
carri'?^  to  the  utmost  extreme  by  a  revolt  of  peasants,  or  ser&, 
tgainst  their  lords,  in  mast  of  the  provinces  surrounding  the  capital.* 
At  length,  while  king  John  was  still  a  prisoner,  the  two  nations  con- 
cluded a  treaty  at  Bretigny,*  (A.  D.  1360,)  which  provided  that  king 
John  should  be  restored  to  liberty,  and  that  the  English  monarch 
should  renounce  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  to  the  pos- 
session of  Normandy  and  other  provinces  in  the  north ;  but  that  the 
whole  south-west  of  France,  embracing  more  than  a  third  of  the 
kingdom,  and  extending  from  the  Rhone  nearly  to  the  Loire,  should 
be  guaranteed  to  England.  The  territory  obtained  from  France 
was  erected  into  the  principality  of  Aquitaine,*  the  government  of 
which  was  intrusted  to  the  Black  Prince,  who,  during  several  years, 
kept  his  court  at  Bordeaux.' 

6.  The  treaty  with  France  was  never  fully  ratified ;  and  in  the 
year  1368  war  between  the  two  countries  was  commenced  anew,  the 
blame  of .  the  rupture  being  thrown  by  each  nation  upon  the  other. 
In  the  interval  since  the  late  treaty  a  great  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  condition  of  the  rival  powers  :  king  Edward  was  now  declining 
in  age ;  and  his  son  the  Black  Prince  was  enfeebled  by  disease ;  and 
the  ceded  French  provinces  were  eager  to  return  to  their  native  king ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  France  had  recovered  from  her  great  losses, 
and  the  wise  and  popular  Charles  V.  occupied  the  throne,  in  the 
place  of  the  rash  and  intemperate  John.     France  gradually  recovered 

i.  Bretigny  is  a  small  hamlet  six  miles  south-east  from  Chartres,  fjid  fifly  miles  aouth-wMt 
rem  Paris,  in  Ihe  former  province  of  Orleans. 

2.  /iquitaine  (jJquitania)  was  the  name  of  the  Roman  province  in  Gaul  south  of  the  Loim 
Since  the  time  of  the  Romans  it  has  been  sometimes  a  Icin.^dom  ami  sometimes  a  duchy.  B» 
fore  the  revolution,  what  remained  of  tliis  ancient  province  passed  under  the  name  of  Gul 
enne.    Bordeaux  was  its  capital.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Bordeaux^  called  by  the  Romans  Burdigala^  ar  important  commercial  city  and  seaport  of 
France,  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Garonne,  fifty-five  miles  from  its  mouth,  und  tliree  hundred 
■nd  seven  miles  south-west  fr3m  Paris.  Montesquieu  and  Montaigne,  £<lwanl  tl.e  Black  Prince^ 
pope  Clement  V.,  and  Richard  II.  of  England,  were  natives  of  this  city.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

a.  Feb.  136&  This  revolt  was  called  La  Jacquerie,  from  Jacqmw  B<  n  IlomiDei  tlr«  leiid« 
if  tlie  rebels. 
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most  of  ler  proyinoes  without  obtainining  a  single  Tietorj,  altliougli 
the  key/3  of  the  country — Bordeaux,  Bayonne/  Calais,  Brest,  ane 
Cherbourg* — were  still  left  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 

T.  On  the  death  of  Edward  (A.  D.  1377)  the  orown  fell  to  the 
son  of  the  Black  Prince,  Richard  II.,  then  only  eleven  years  of  age. 
Three  years  later,  Charles  Y.,  by  his  death,  left  the  crown  of  France 
to  his  son  Charles  YI.,  a  youth  of  only  twelve  years.  Both  kingdomi 
iuffcred  from  the  distractions  attending  a  regal  minority  : — ^in  France 
the  f  oofle  were  plundered  by  the  exactions  of  the  regents,  and  the 
kingdom  harassed  by  the  factious  struggles  for  power  between  the 
dukes  of  Bur'  gundy  and  Orleans ;'  and  in  England  similar  results 
attended  the  contests  for  the  regency  between  the  king^s  uncles,  the 
dukes  of  Lancaster,^  York,*  and  Gloucester.*  In  the  year  1381  the 
injustice  of  parliamentary  taxation  occasioned  a  famous  revolt  of 

1.  Bayvnnt  is  on  tbe  iouth  side  of  the  Adour,  fonr  miles  fh>m  iU  month,  near  the  south 
weeteru  extremity  of  France.    Bayonne  is  stroi^j^ly  fortified,  and,  although  often  besieged,  has 
never  been  tal(en.  The  military  weapon  called  the  bayonet  takes  its  name  fVom  this  city,  where 
i'  is  said  to  have  been  first  invented,  and  brought  into  use  at  the  siege  of  Bayonne,  during  the 
war  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

2.  Brest  and  Cherbourg  are  small  but  strongly-fortified  seaport  towns  in  the  north-west  of 
France.  Chert>ourg  was  the  last  town  in  Normandy  retained  by  the  English.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Bur'ffuvdy  and  Orleans,  An  account  of  Bur'  gimdy  has  already  been  given.  Orleans^  ■ 
city  of  France,  Hud  formerly  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  situntAci  ^n  the 
Loire,  sixty-eight  miles  south-west  (Vom  Paris.  Orleans  occupied  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gen4- 
bum,  the  cmporiuin  of  the  Gomiites,  which  was  talieii  and  burned  by  Giesar.  (Ctesar  B. 
VII.  12.)  It  subsequently  rose  to  great  eminence,  and  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  At'  tils 
and  Odo^cer.  It  became  tt)e  capital  of  the  first  kingdom  of  Bur'  gundy  imder  the  first  race  of 
French  kings.  Philip  of  Valois  erected  it  into  a  duchy  and  peerage  in  favor  of  his  son ;  and 
Orleans  has  since  continued  lo  give  the  title  of  duke  to  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal.  Charlet 
VI.  conferred  the  title  of  *Muke  of  Orleans"  on  his  younger  brother,  who  became  the  founder 
tA  tlie  Valois-Orlenns  line.  Louis  XI V.  conferred  it  on  his  younger  brother  Philip,  the  foundef 
of  the  BourtM>n  dynasty  of  the  house  of  Orleans.  Louis  Philip  was  the  first  and  .>nly  :uUug 
INrlnce  of  the  Bourbon-Orleans  dynasty.    {Map  No.  XIll.) 

4.  Lancaster,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  **  dukes  of  linncaster,^  Is  a  seaport  town  cm 
Ihe  coast  of  tbe  Irish  Sea,  forty-«ix  milos  flrom  Liverpool,  and  two  hundred  ami  five  miles 
north-west  from  London.  Lancaster  is  supposed,  from  the  urns,  altars,  and  otiier  antiquitiei 
Ibund  there,  to  have  been  a  Roman  station.  The  first  earl  of  Lancaster  was  created  in  1905 
In  13SI  Henry,  earl  of  Derby,  was  made  duke  of  l4incaster:  John  Gaunt,,  fourth  son  of  Ed* 
ward  IL.,  married  Blanch,  the  duke^s  daughter,  and,  by  virtue  of  this  alliance,  succeeded  to 
tbe  title.  His  son  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  became  dukoof  Lancaster  on  his  father^s  death  in 
1996,  and  finally  Henry  IV.,  king  of  England  in  1399,  fh>m  which  time  to  the  present  thh 
dncby  has  been  associated  with  the  regal  dignity.    (Jlfd^  No.  XVL) 

5.  York,    Soe  Note,  p.  «».    {Map  No.  XVl.) 

6.  Gloucester  is  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  Severn,  ninety-three  miles  north-west  fh>m  London, 
lit  was  foimded  by  the  Romans  A.  D.  44 ;  nnd  Roman  coins  and  antiquities  ars  frequently  dug 
iq>  on  the  supposed  site  of  the  old  encampment.  Richard  If.  created  his  unclee  dukes  of  Vork 
tnd  Gloucester;  and  since  that  time  the  ducal  title  has  remnined  the  highest  title  of  Englfsl: 
mobility.  Tlie  duke  of  Lan«Mister  was  the  only  one  who  really  possessed  a  duchy  (the  cowity 
of  Laiieasteri  subject  to  his  goVtramment,  and  Jiat  was  reunited  to  the  err  wn  in  14S1.  (Jlfst 
VolXVU 
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the  lower  claf sea  h  jaded  by  the  Blacksmith  Wat  Tyler,  similar  to 
the  insurrection  of  the  French  peasants  which  raged  in  1358.  In 
both  nations  these  events  mark  the  advance  of  the  serfs,  in  their 
progress  toward  emancipation,  to  that  stage  in  which  their  hopes  are 
roused,  and  their  wrongs  still  unredressed.  The  serfs  of  Euglani 
demanded  equal  laws,  and  the  abolition  of  bondage :  to  the  numb^ 
of  sixty  thousand  they  assembled  at  Blackheath,' — obtained  possess- 
ion of  London,  and  put  to  death  the  chancellor  and  primate,  as  evil 
sounsellors  of  the  crown,  and  cruel  oppressors  of  the  people ;  but 
the  fall  of  their  leader  struck  terror  into  the  insurgents,  and  the  re- 
volt was  easily  extinguished,  while  the  honor  of  the  crown  was  sul- 
lied by  a  revocation  of  the  promised  charters  of  enfranchisement 
and  pardon.  More  than  fifteen  hundred  of  the  mutineers  perished 
by  the  hand  of  the  hangman. 

8.  It  was  not  till  the  age  of  twenty- three  that  Richard  escaped 
from  the  tutelage  of  his  uncles ;  and  tlipn  his  indolence,  dissipation^ 
and  prodigality,  brought  him  into  contempt ;  and  during  his  absence 
in  Ireland  a  successful  revolution  elevated  his  cousin,  Henry  of  Lan- 
caster, surnamed  Bolingbroke,  to  the  throne.  (A.  D.  1399.)  The 
parliament  confirmed  the  deposition  of  Bichard,  who  was  soon  after 
privately  assassinated  in  prison.^  The  accession  of  Henry  IV.  to 
the  throne  met  with  no  opposition,  although  he  was  not  the  legal 
claimant,  the  hereditary  right  being  in  Edward  Mortimer,  who  was 
descended  from  the  second  son  of  Edward  III.,  whereas  Henry  was 
descended  from  the  third  son.  The  claim  of  Mortimer  was  at  a 
later  period  vested  by  marriage  in  the  family  of  the  duke  of  York, 
descended  from  the  fourth  son  of  Edward;  and  hence  began  the 
contentions  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

9.  The  discontented  friends  of  Henry  proved  his  most  dangerous 
enemies ;  for  the  Percys,  who  had  enthroned  him,  dissatisfied  with 
his  administration,  took  up  arms  and  involved  the  country  in  civil 
war;*»  but  in  the  great  battle  of  Shrewsbury'  (July  21,  1403)  the 


1.  Blackheath  is  an  elevated  moory  tract  in  the  vicinity  of  ttie  British  metropolis,  south* 
^  the  city.    The  greater  portion  is  in  the  parish  of  Greenwich. 

9.  Shrewsbury  is  situated  on  the  Severn,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles  north-west  flrom 
[i9Qdon.  William  the  Conqueror  gave  the  town  and  surrounding  country  to  Roger  de  Mon^ 
|om«r>',  who  built  here  a  strong  baronial  castle ;  bat  in  1  lOS  the  castle  and  property  were  fo^ 
feited  to  the  crown.  Shrewsbury,  from  its  situation  close  to  Wales,  was  the  scene  of  manj 
border  fhiys  between  the  Welsh  and  En^ish.  In  the  battle  of  July  1403,  the  fall  -^f  the  famoni 
liOrd  Pen\v,  surnamed  Hotspur,  by  an  unknown  hand,  decided  the  victory  in  th«  Atng't  IkvOB 
(Jira?No.'xVI.) 

ft.  Bewl  Skakf  peare's '  *■  King  Richard  IV* 

ki.  Eead  Shaktpeare's  *  First  Part  of  King  Ueniy  IV 
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insoi^nia  were  defeated,  although  the  insurrcctka  was  still  kc|>t  up 
a  rnunber  of  years,  chiefly  by  the  succeasful  valor  of  Owen  Gleudower, 
tho  Welsh  ally  of  the  Percys. 

10.  Henry  IV.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry  V.  in  the  year 
1413.  The  preyions  turbulent  and  dissipated  character  of  the  new 
BOTereign  had  given  little  promise  of  a  happy  reign ;  but  immediate- 
Ij  after  his  accession  he  dismissed  the  former  companions  of  his 
Ticofi, — took  into  his  confidence  tho  wise  ministers  of  his  father,— 
anii,  laying  aside  his  youthful  pleasures,  devoted  all  his  energies  to 
the  tranquillizing  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  wise  government  of  the 
people.^  Taking  advantage  of  the  disorders  of  France,  and  the  tem- 
porary insanity  of  its  sovereign  Charles  VI.,  he  revived  the  English 
claim  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  and  at  the  head  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men  passed  over  into  Normandy  to  support  his  pretensions. 
After  his  army  had  been  wasted  by  a  contagious  disease,  which  re- 
duced it  to  eleven  thousand  men,  he  met  and  defeated  the  French 
army  of  fifty  thousand  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt,* — slaying  ten 
thousand  of  the  enemy  and  taking  fourteen  thousand  prisoners,  among 
whom  were  many  of  the  most  eminent  barons  and  princes  of  the 
realm.     (Oct.  24,  1415.) 

11.  The  Orleans  and  Burgundian  factions  which  had  temporarily 
laid  aside  their  contentions  to  oppose  the  invader,  renewed  them  on 
the  departure  of  Henry,  and  soon  involved  the  kingdom  in  the  hor- 
rors of  civil  war.     In  the  midst  of  these  evils  Henry  returned  to 
follow  up  his  victory,  and  fought  his  way  to  Paris,  when  the  Bur- 
gundian faction  tendered  him  tho  crown  of  France,  with  the  pronuse 
of  its  aid  to  support  his  claim.     A  treaty  was  soon  concluded  ;with 
the  queen  of  the  insane  king  and  the  duke  of  Bur'  gundy,  by  which 
it  was  agreed  that  Henry  should  marry  Catherine,  the  daughter  of 
Charles,  and  succeed  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  her  father ;  whilo 
in  the  meantime  he  was  to  govern  the  kingdom  as  regent.     (May 
1420.)     The  States  General'  of  the  kingdom  assented  to  the  treaty 
and  the  western  and  northern  provinces  owned  the  sway  of  Engia<«i 
but  the  central  and  south-eastern  districts  adhered  to  the  cause  of 

1.  J3fine0t,n  is  g  small  village  of  France  in  the  former  proyince  of  Artol%  one  huiulred  and 
sn  miles  n:>rti>  from  Paris.    (Map  No.  Xiii.) 

2.  By  tlie  ^States  Oeneral  is  meant  tlie  great  council  or  general  parliament  ot  the  nation, 
composed  of  representatives  from  the  nibilily,  the  clergy,  and  the  municipaliUea.  The  counfi§ 
districts  sent  no  representatives.    (See  University  Edition,  p.  834.) 

a.  HappUy  portnycd  in  Shakspearo'a  ^  Second  Pai  of  King  Henry  IV,**  \ct  r^  flow*  ft 

V. 
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the  daupLiD,'  afterwards  Charles  VII.,  the  only  survirmg  son  of  hii 
fiskthcr,  and  the  head  of  the  Orleans  party.  Henry  Y.  did  not  live  to 
wear  the  crown  of  France ;  and  the  helpless  Charles  survived  hinn 
only  two  months.     (Died  A.  D.  1422.) 

12.  The  English  king  left  a  son,  Henry  YI.,  then  only  nine 
months  old,  to  inherit  his  kingdom.  France,  however,  was  now 
openly  divided  between  the  rival  monarchs — its  native  soveroign 
Charles  YII.,  and  the  English  king,  in  the  person  of  the  infant 
Henry.  In  the  war  which  followed,  the  prospects  of  the  English 
were  gradually  improving,  when  they  received  a  fatal  check  from  the 
extraordinary  appearance  of  a  heroine,  the  famous  Joan  of  Arc, 
whom  the  credulity  of  the  age  believed  to  have  been  divinely  com- 
missioned for  the  salvation  of  the  French  nation.  Moved  by  a  sort 
of  religious  phrensy,  this  obscure  country  girl  was  enabled  to  inspire 
her  sovereign,  the  priests,  the  nobles,  and  the  army,  with  the  truth 
of  her  holy  mission,  which  was,  to  drive  the  English  from  Orleans, 
which  they  were  then  besieging,  and  to  open  the  way  for  the  crown 
mg  of  Charles  at  Kheims,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

13.  Superstition  revived  the  hopes  of  the  French,  and  inspired 
the  English  with  manifold  terrors — the  harbingers  of  certain  defeat : 
in  a  short  period  all  the  promises  of  the  maiden  were  fulfilled,  and 
in  accordance  with  her  predictions  she  had  the  happiness  to  see 
Charles  YII.  crowned  in  the  cathedral  Her  missicm  ended,  she 
wished  to  retire  to  the  humble  station  from  which  Providence  had 
called  her,  but  being  retained  with  the  army,  she  afterwards  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  who  inhumanly  condemned  and  executed 
her  Sot  the  imaginary  crime  of  sorcery. 

14.  In  the  death  of  Joan  of  Arc  the  English  indeed  destroyed  thu 
eause  of  their  late  reverses ;  but  nothing  could  stay  the  no^  impahie 
which  hei  wonderful  successes  had  given  to  the  French  nation.  In 
the  year  1 137  Charles  gained  possession  of  his  capital,  a^W  twenty 
vears  exclusion  from  it ;  the  Burgundian  faction  had  previcusly  be* 

ome  reconciled  to  him,  and  thenceforward  the  war  lost  its  serioui 
character,  while  the  struggle  of  the  English  grew  more  and  more 
feeble,  until,  in  1453,  Calais  was  the  only  town  of  the  continent  re- 
maining in  their   hands.     From  this  period  until   the  death  of 

1.  Daujfhin  is  the  title  of  tlie  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  France.  In  1349  Harabert  IT.  tons* 
Verroil  Iiis  estate,  the  province  of  Dauphiny^  to  Philip  of  Valois,  on  condition  that  the  eldest 
son  of  the  king  >f  France  should,  in  future,  be  calieil  the  dauphin^  and  govern  ttiis  territory. 
Ihe  dauphin,  however,  retains  only  the  title,  the  estates  having  lUUg  been  unitert  tritb  tks 
arcwulaiHla. 
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.Oharles  VII.,  il.  .461,  France  enjoyed  douestic  tran4uiUity,  while 
civil  wars  of  the  fiercest  violence  were  raging  in  England. 

15.  The  hereditary  claim  of  the  house  of  York  to  thu  English 
throne  has  already  been  mentioned,  (p.  302.)  Henry  was  X^^*^^ 
prince,  and  snbjecl  to  occasional  fits  of  idiocy;  but  his  wi^eff  Marga- 
ret of  Anjou/  a  woman  of  great  spirit  and  ambition,  ppi^essing  the 
allurements,  but  without  the  virtues,  of  her  sex,  ruled  in  his  ndniQ. 
The  haughtiness  of  the  queen,  the  dishonor  brought  on  the  ^glisb 
•rms  by  the  loss  of  France,  and  the  imbecility  ai^d  insigni^canoe 
Henry,  when  contrasted  with  the  popular  vir;feiies  of  R^hard  d6kt 
of  York,  rendered  the  reigning  family  unpje^'pular  with  the  nation ; 
and  when  Richard  advanced  his  pretensions  to  the  crOwn,  a  powerful 
party  rallied  to  his  support.  A  formi^ble  rising  of  the  people  in 
the  year  1450,  under  a  leader  who  i/ known  in  history  under  the 
nickname  of  Jack  Cade,  first  manifested  the  gathering 
discontent.  Five  years  later  civil  wdr  between,  the  York- 
ists and  Lancastrians  broke  out  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  in  the  first  battle,  at  St.  Albans,"  ^^^g  Henry  was 
taken  prisoner.  The  Yorkists  wore,  as  the  symbol  of  their  party,  a 
white  rose,  and  the  Lancastrians  a  red  rose ;  and  the  contests  wh 
marked  their  struggle  for  power  are  usually  called  the  "  wars  of 
two  roses." 

16.  We  have  not  room  to  enter  into  details  of  the  sangufe^^j 
strife  that  followed.     "  In  my  remembrance,"  says  a  coteAhporary 
writer,*  "  eighty  princes  of  the  blood  royal  of  England  perished  in 
these  convulsions ;  seven  or  eight  battles  were  fought  in  the  cours 
of  thirty  years ;  and  their  own  country  was  desolated  by  the  Engli 
as  cruelly  as  the  former  generation  had  wasted  France."     After  ma/ay' 
vieissitudes  of  fortune,  in  which  Henry  was  twice  defeated  and  takeh 
prisoner,  and  Richard  and  his  second  son  were  slain,  at  the  closd  of 
the  first  period  of  the  war  the  white  rose  triumphed,  and  Edwai^<^ 
lY.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  duke  of  York,  became  king  of  England. 
(A.  D.  1461.) 

17.  Charles  YII.  of  France  died  the  same  year,  and  was  succee 

^^ 

L  ,dnjam  was  an  ancimit  proTinoe  of  France,  on  both  aides  of  the  Loire,  oorth  of  Pot^u. 
IB  the  year  .S40  Louis  IX.  of  France  bestowed  this  province  en  his  yoiu^^  brother  Chifflei^ 
with,  the  title  of  count  of  An|ou ;  but  in  1338  it  fell  to  the  crown,  at  the  accession  of  Philip  VL 
Babioquentlj  different  princes  of  the  blood  bore  the  title  of  Anjoa;  and  Margaret,  whr»  b» 
18  qiieen  of  Enghind,  was  the  daoghtw  of  Ren6  of  Ai^oo.    {Map  No.  XIU.) 

%  SL  jaibana  is  a  stmdl  tnwn  twentv  miles  north-west  flrom  LooJoBi 

a.  Vbilip  de  Comines. 
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ed  OD  the  thrcie  by  his  son  Louis  XI.  The  reign  of  Elward  IV 
of  England  was  a  reign  of  terror.  Once  he  was  deposed,  and  Hcnrj 
reinstated,  by  the  great  power  and  influence  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,* 
to  whom  the  people  gave  the  name  of  king-maker.  But  Warwick 
afterwards  fell  ic  battle ;  and  in  the  year  1 47 1  the  heroic  Margaret 
and  her  son  were  defeated  and  taken  prisoners,  and  the  power  of  tbo 
Lancastrians  was  overthrown  in  the  desperate  battle  of  Tewkesbury,* 
which  concluded  this  sanguinary  war.  Margaret  was  at  first  im 
priFoned,  but  afterwards  ransomed  by  the  king  of  France :  her  sod 
was  assassinated :  Henry  Y I.  breathed  his  last,  as  a  prisoner,  in  the 
Tower  of  London ;  and  Edward  was  finally  established  on  the  throne. 

18.  The  reign  of  Edward  IV.  was  throughout  cotemporary  with 
that  of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  a  prince  of  a  tyrannical,  superstitious, 
crafty,  and  cruel  nature,  but  who  possessed  such  a  fund  of  comic 
humor,  and  such  oddities  of  thoughts  and  manner,  as  to  throw  his 
Atrocious  cruelties  into  the  shade.  The  relations  of  these  two  princes 
with  each  other  were  in  a  high  degree  dishonorable  to  both.  Ed- 
ward, by  threatening  war  upon  France,  obtained  from  Louis  the 
secret  payment  of  exorbitant  pensions  for  himself  and  his  ministers ; 
and  the  latter  were  with  much  reason  charged  with  being  the  hired 
agents  of  the  French  king.  Both  these  princes  died  in  1483,  and 
both  were  succeeded  by  minors. 

19.  Edward  V.,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  succeeded  his  father 
as  king  of  England ;  but  after  a  nominal  reign  of  little  more  than 
two  months,  the  young  king  and  his  brother  the  duke  oi  York  were 
murdered  in  the  Tower,  at  the  instigation  of  their  uncle  the  duke  of 
Grloucester,  who  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king,  with  the  title 
of  Richard  III.  But  the  whole  nation  was  alienated  by  the  crimei 
of  Richard :  the  claims  of  the  Lancastrian  fiimily  were  revived  by 
Henry  Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond  ;*  and  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Boa- 

1.  The  earldom  of  Wartoick  dates  fW)m  the  time  of  William  the  Oonqiieror,  whc  bett<medl 
Ue  town  and  cHstle  of  that  name,  with  the  title  of  earl,  on  Henry  de  Newbiuig:,  one  of  his  ScA 
Sdwcts.  The  town  of  Warwick,  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  is  on  the  river  Arcs 
•Igki.y-two  miles  north-west  from  London.    {Map  No.  XVL) 

S  Tewkesbury  is  oo  the  river  Avon,  near  Sts  eouAuence  with  the  Severn,  titirty-thren  milet 
■outb'west  from  Warwick,  and  ninety  miles  north-west  from  London.  The  flcld  on  which  tlie 
OAttle  was  taught,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  t^e  town,  is  still  called  the  ^  RIoody  IMeadow.'* 

3.  Riekmond,  which  gave  a  title  to  the  dukes  of  that  name,  is  in  the  north  of  Englnnd,  forty- 
one  miles  north-west  from  York.  Its  castle  was  fonnded  by  the  first  earl  of  Richmontl,  who 
received  from  William  he  Conqueror  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  earl  of  Murcitt,  bia\  baiii 
Ucbmond  castle  to  pro'Mt  his  family  and  property.  The  title  and  property,  after  bciaf 
possessed  by  dliRn^eir:  persons  allied  to  the  blood  royal,  were  at  length  vested  in  the  orowa  by 
\he  accession  of  lleiiry,  earl  of  Richmond,  tc  tlie  throi  \  with  the  title  of  Henry  VII.  {Jhf 
MaXVU 
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worth  field,'  Hicbard  was  defeated  and  8.ain  (1485).  The  crown 
which  Richard  wore  in  the  action  was  immediately  placed  on  the  head 
of  the  earl  of  Richmond,  who  was  proclaimed  king,  with  the  title  of 
Henry  VII.  His  marriage  soon  after  with  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
heiress  of  the  house  of  York,  united  the  rival  claims  of  York  and 
Lancaster  in  the  Tudor  family,  and  put  an  end  to  the  civil  contesti* 
which,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  had  deluged  England  with  blood 

20.  The  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  was  distuibed  b 
Iwo  singular  enterprises, — the  attempt  made  in  Ireland, 

by  Lambert  Simnel,  to  counterfeit  the  person  of  the  "/ig^r^y  vi?' 
young  earl  of  Warwick,  nephew  of  Edward  IV.,  and  the 
only  remaining  male  heir  of  the  house  of  York ;  and  the  similar 
attempt  of  Perkin  Warbeck  to  counterfeit  the  young  duke  of 
York,  one  of  the  princes  who  had  been  murdered  in  the  Tower  at 
ilie  instigation  of  Richard  III  Both  impostors,  claiming  the  right 
to  the  throne,  received  their  principal  support  in  Ireland ;  but  the 
former,  after  being  crowned  at  Dublin,'  and  afterwards  defeated  in 
battle,  (1487,)  ended  his  days  as  a  menial  in  the  king^s  household, — 
while  the  latter,  after  throwing  himself  upon  the  king's  mercy,  being 
detected  in  subsequent  plots,  expiated  his  crime  on  the  scaffold. 

21.  The  most  important  of  the  foreign  relations  of  Henry  were 
A  treaty  with  France,  which  stipulated  that  no  rebel  subjects  of 
either  power  sliould  be  harbored  or  aided  by  the  other ;  and  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Scotland,  by  which  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry, 
was  given  in  marriage  to  the  Scottish  king,  James  IV.,  a  marriage 
horn  which  have  sprung  all  the  sovereigns  who  have  reigned  in  Great 
Britain  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth  The  reply  of  Henry  to  his 
coun.sellors  who  objected  to  the  Scottish  marriage,  that  the  kingdom 
of  England  might  by  that  connection  full  to  the  king  of  Scotland, 
shows  a  great  degree  of  sagacity,  that  has  been  verified  by  the  result 
"  Scotland  would  then,"  said  Henry,  "  become  an  accession  to  Eng 
land,  not  England  to  Scotland,  for  the  greater  would  draw  iLo  IcM 
it  is  a  safer  union  for  England  than  one  with  France." 

22.  The  reign  of  Henry  VII.  may  justly  be  considered  an  im 
portant  era  in  English  history.     It  began  in  revolution,  at  the  close 

1.  Botworth  is  a  small  town  ninety-five  miles  north-west  (Vom  London.  In  the  battMMd,  \m 
the  vicinity  of  this  town,  \»  an  et  liuence  calle<l  Crown  Ililt,  where  Lord  Stanley  is  said  to  bavt 
placed  Ricttartrs  crown  on  the  ea.*l  of  Richmond's  head.    (Map  No.  XVI.) 

2.  />«3/t«,  the  capital  of  Ireland,  is  on  the  eastern  sea^coast  o(  the  bland,  at  t^e  mouth  of 
the  riTer  LUley,  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  miles  north-west  from  London.  It  was  ealleQ 
ty  the  Daoet  Dieelin,  or  Dyhkiin^  *^  the  black  pool,**  (Vom  its  vicinity  to  the  iPtt  Idy  swamps  al 
Jie  moath  of  the  W  ver.  I  has  a  population  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  {Map^o,  XVi  ) 
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of  ibo  long  aod  bloody  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster *  it  effected  a  change  in  descents :  it  marks  the  decline  of  the 
feudal  system,  the  waning  power  of  the  baronial  aristocracy,  and  a 
corresponding  increase  of  royal  prerogatives :  it  was  cotemporary  with 
that  greatest  of  events  in  Modem  History,  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica,— with  the  advance  in  knowledge  and  civilization  that  dawned 
opon  the  closing  period  of  the  Middle  Ages;  with  the  oonflolidation 
of  the  great  European  monarchies  into  nearly  the  shape  and  cxteni 
which  they  r3t&in  at  the  present  day;  and  with  the  growth  of  the 
"  balance  of  power"  system,  which  neutralized  the  efforts  of  princes  tA 
universal  dominion.  A  general  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  prin- 
cipal States  of  Europe  at  this  period  will  better  enable  us  to  com 
prchend  the  relations  of  their  subsequent  history. 

II.  Other  Nations  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  centcry.— 

1.  Of  the  States  of  Northern  Europe — Denmark,*  Sweden,  and  Nor- 

rcNMABK  ^^y^ — constituting  the  ancient  Scandinavia,  merit  our 

swKDKN,  AND  first  attcutiou.     After  these  kingdoms  had  long   been 

NOEWAv.     agitated  by  internal  dissensions,  they  were  finally,  by 

the  treaty  of  Calmar,'  (1397,)  united  into  a  single  monarchy,  near 

1.  Denmark  embraces  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  north  of  Germany,  early  known  as  the 
(^'ffi6r<e  Chersonese^  and  afterwards  as  Jutland,   Its  earliest  known  inhabitants  were  the  Cimbri, 
(See  p.  171.)    The  famous  but  mysterious  Odin,  the  Mars  as  well  as  the  Mohammed  of  Scan- 
dinavian history,  is  said  to  have  emi^puted,  with  a  baud  of  followers,  firom  the  banks  of  th« 
Tan'  ais  to  Scandinavia  about  tlie  middle  of  the  first  century  before  the  Christian  era,  and  to 
have  estaNished  his  authority,  and  the  Scythian  religion,  over  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden^ 
Skiold,  son  of  Odin,  is  said  to  have  ruled  over  DenmailL ;  but  his  history,  au«I  that  of  his  po^ 
terity  for  many  generations,  are  involved  in  fable.    Hengist  and  Horsa,  the  two  Saxon  chiefs 
who  conquered  England  in  the  fifth  century,  reckoned  Odin,  (or  Wodin  in  Uieir  dialect,)  aa  . 
their  ancestor.    Gorm  the  Old,  son  of  llardicanute  l^  (Horda^knut^)  united  all  the  Oaiilah 
8late«  under  his  sceptre  in  the  year  863.    His  gnindstm  Sweyn,  subdued  a  part  of  Norway  in 
the  year  KKM),  and  a  part  of  England  in  1014.    His  son  Canute  completed  the  conquest  of  £09^ 
hnd  in  1016,  and  also  subdued  a  part  of  Scotland.    Canute  embraced  the  Christian  rdigioBi 
and  introduced  it  into  Denmark ;  upon  which  a  groat  change  took  place  in  the  character  of  the 
people.    At  his  death,  in  1036,  he  led  the  crowns  of  Denmark  and  England  to  his  son  Hardli 
Canute  !!•    In  1385,  Mai^aret,  daughter  of  the  Danish  prince  Waldemiur,  and  wife  of  Haqoli 
kii^  of  Norway,  styled  the  Semir'  amis  of  the  North,  ascended  the  throne  of  Norway  ant 
Denmark.    In  1389  she  was  chosen  by  the  Swedes  as  their  sovereign ;  and  in  1397  the  Irent* 
^  Calmar  -  united  the  three  crowns— it  was  supposed  forever.    In  1448,  the  prTl^es  of  tii| 
family  of  SkV:<ld  having  become  extinct,  the  Danes  promoted  Christian  (.,  coimt  of  Cfdeoburg^ 
to  the  throne.    He  was  the  foimder  of  the  royal  Danish  family  which  has  ever  riuce  kept 
possession  of  the  throne.    In  1523  the  Swedes  emancipated  themselves  fh>m  the  ciuel  and 
tyrannical  yoke  of  CSiristian  II.,  king  of  Denmark.    In  their  struggle  for  independence  they 
were  led  by  the  famous  Gustavus  Vasa,  who  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Sweden  by  the  unimi* 
mens  saflkages  of  his  fellow  oit'  sens.    Norway  remained  connected  with  Denmark  till  181  \ 
when  the  allied  powers  gave  it  to  Sweden,  as  indemnity  for  Finland.    {Map  No.  XIV.) 

%  Calmar^  reiideMd  famous  by  the  treaty  of  1397,  is  a  seaport  to*rn  on  the  tmall  Island  of 
Qoaf  nholm,  which  is  in  the  narrow  strait  that  separates  the  iiland  of  Oiaiid  firom  the  aoutk 
Mstrm  coast  of  8v  eden.    {Map  No.  XI Y.) 
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Ihe  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  through  tne  influence  of  Marga- 
ret of  Danmark,  whose  extraordinary  talents  and  address  have  ren- 
dered her  name  illustrious  as  the  "  Semir'aniis  of  the  North."  But 
the  union  of  Calmar,  although  forming  an  important  epoch  ir.  Scan- 
dinavian history,  was  never  firmly  consolidated ;  and  after  having 
been  renewed  several  times,  was  at  length  irreparably  broken  by 
Sweden,  which,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  (1521,) 
under  the  conduct  of  the  heroic  Gustavus  Vasa,  recovered  its  anoienl 
independence. 

2.  East  and  south-east  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  Tcre  the 
numerous  Sclavonic  tribes,  which  were  gradually  gathered  into  the 
empire  of  Russia.     The  original  cradle  of  that  mighty 

empire  which  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Rurick,  a  chief-  ^\^y^^ 
tain  cotemporary  with  x\lfred  the  Great,  was  a  narrow 
territory  extending  from  Kiev,  along  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,*  north 
to  Novogorod.*  Darkness  for  a  long  time  rested  upon  early  Russian 
history,  but  it  has  been  in  great  part  dispelled  by  the  genius  and  re- 
seai'ch  of  Karamsin,  and  it  is  now  known  that  as  early  as  the  tenth 
century  the  Russian  empire  had  attained  an  extent  and  importance, 
fts  great,  comparatively,  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  as  it  boasts  at 
the  present  day.  About  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  the 
system  of  dividing  the  kingdom  among  the  children  of  successive 
monarchs  began  to  prevail,  and  the  result  was  ruinous  in  the  ex- 
treme, occasioning  innumerable  intestine  wars,  and  a  gradual  decline 
of  the  strength  and  consideration  of  the  empire. 

3.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Tartar  hordes 
of  Northern  Asia,  falling  upon  the  feeble  and  disunited  Russian 
States,  found  them  an  easy  prey ;  and  during  a  period  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  Russia,  under  the  Tartar  yoke,  suffered  the 
direst  atrocities  of  savage  cruelty  and  despotism.  At  length,  about 
the  year  148C  John  III.,  duke  of  Moscow,  the  true  restorer  of  hifl 

1.  Dnitpevy  tha  B  rysthenes  of  the  ancients,  still  frequently  called  by  its  ancient  name,  is  • 
Uspg^  river  of  European  Rtissia.  It  rises  near  Smolensko,  runs  south,  and  falls  iuto  the  Black 
Bea,  north-east  of  the  mouths  of  tlie  Danube.    (Mip  No.  XVII.) 

2.  Jftwogorody  or  Novgorod,  called  also  Velikiy  or  "  the  Great,**  formerly  the  most  importani 
city  in  the  Russian  empire,  is  situated  on  the  river  Volkhof,  near  its  exit  f^om  Lake  flmen, 
»no  hundred  miles  south-east  ttom  St.  Petersburgh,  and  three  hundred  and  Ave  norfh'WesI 
firom  Moscow.  The  Volkhof  runs  north  to  Lake  I^adoga.  So  i  nprcginble  'vas  >'  vforoa 
•nee  doemed  as  to  give  rise  to  the  proverb, 

Qu25  contra  Deoa  et  vMgnam  js'-^vogordiam  7 
**  Who  can  resist  thtf  GMs  and  Great  Novgorod \" 
FhNH  Novgorod  to  Kiev  is  a  distance  of  nearly  six  nundrev.  miles. 
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oonntrj^B  glory,  succeeded  in  abolishing  the  ruinous  system  by  whiol 
the  regal  power  had  been  frittered  away,  while  at  the  same  time  ha 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Moguls,  and  repulsed  their  last  invaftion 
of  his  country.  Under  the  reign  of  this  wise  and  powerfid  prince, 
the  many  petty  principalities  which  had  long  divided  the  sovereignty 
were  consolidated,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  E.ussia,  although 
scarcely  emerged  from  its  primitive  barbarian  darkness,  was  ouo  ot 
the  great  powers  of  Europe. 

4.  South  of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Riissians,  we  look  in 
vain,  at  the  close  of  the  frfteenth  century,  for  the  onco 
"'empibb!^  famed  Greek  empire  of  Justinian,  or,  as  sometimes  called, 
the  Eastern  empire  of  the  Romans.  The  account  which 
we  have  given  of  the  crusades  represents  the  Turks,  a  race  of  Tartar 
origin,  as  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  Turkish  emir,*  called  Otto- 
man, succeeded  in  uniting  several  of  tlie  petty  Turkish  States  of  the 
peninsula,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
About  the  year  1358  the  Ottoman  Turks  first  obtained  a  foothold  in 
Europe ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  their  empire  ex- 
tended from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Danube,  and  embraced,  or  held  as 
tributary,  ancient  Greece,  Thes'  saly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  while 
the  Roman  world  was  contracted  to  the  city  of  Constantinople,  and 
even  that  was  besieged  by  the  Turks,  and  closely  pressed  by  the  ca 
lamities  of  war  and  famine.  The  city  would  havo  yielded  *j  the 
efforts  of  Bajazet,  the  Turkish  sultan ;  but  almost  in  tLo  moment  of 
victory  the  latter  was  overthrown  by  the  famous  Timour,  or  Tamer 
lane,  the  new  Tartar  conqueror  of  Asia. 

5  About  the  year  1370,  Tamerlane,  a  remote  descendant  of  tho 
Great  Gengis  Khan,  (p.  286,)  had  fixed  the  capital  of  his  new  do- 
Siiaions  at  Samarcand,'  from  which  central  point  of  Iiis  power  hi 

1.  Saniaixandj  anciently  called  Marakanda,  uow  a  city  of  Iudepen<l«nt  Tariary,  in  BoKhanf 
«aa  llie  capiiul  of  the  Persian  satrapy  of  Sogdiana.  (See  Map  No.  IV.)  Alexander  is  thcught 
Id  have  pilUiged  it.  It  was  taken  from  the  sultan  Mahomet,  by  Gengis  Khan,  in  1220 :  and 
oiKler  Tiiuo;  V  or  Tamerlane,  it  became  the  capital  of  one  of  the  lai^est  empires  In  the  wurld 
and  the  cen^:!  of  Asiatic  le;iruing  and  civilization,  at  the  sairie  time  that  it  rose  to  high  dia 
Unction  on  act  ouni  of  its  extensive  coimucrce  with  all  parts  of  Asia.    Sanmrcaud  is  uow  in  a 

a.  Etnir^  an  Arabic  word,  mej^ning  a  I''  .aer,  or  comraandet,  was  a  title  firat  given  to  Um 
ealipha ;  but  when  they  assumed  the  tit*  ^  of  sultan,  that  of  em  r  was  applied  to  their  chiidrea 
At  length  it  was  bestowed  upon  aT.  «i^ho  were  thought  to  be  descendants  of  llahotaet  in  tht 
Ubo  of  Mt  daughter  Fatimah. 
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inado  tbiity-five  victoriois  campaigns, — conquering  all  Persia,  Norlh 
em  Asia,  and  Ifindostan, — ^and  before  his  death  ho  bad   .„  ^^.,^. 
placed   the   crowns   of  twenty-seven  kingdoms  oil  his  extirb  cr 
head.     In  the  year  1402  he  fought  a  bloody  and  decisive  ''^^»''^*' 
battle  with  the  Turkish  sultan  Bajazet,  on  the  plains  of  Angora,'  in 
Asia  Minor,  in  which  the  Turk  sustained  a  total  defeat,  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror.     Tamerlane  would  have  carried  hii 
conquests  into  Europe ;  but  the  lord  of  myriads  of  Tartar  horsemen 
ffas  not  master  of  a  single  galley ;  and  the  two  passages  of  the  Bo» 
poms  and  the  Hellespont  were  guarded,  the  one  by  the  Christians, 
the  other  by  the  Turks,  who  on  this  occasion  forgot  their  animosities 
to  act  with  union  and  firmness  in  the  common  cause.     Two  years 
later  Tamerlane  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  while  on  his  march 
for  the  invasion  of  China 

6.  The  Ottoman  empire  not  only  soon  recovered  from  the  bluw 
which  Tamerlane  had  inflicted  upon  it,  but  in  the  year  1453,  during 
the  reign  of  Mahomet  II.,  effected  the  final  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople. On  the  29th  of  May  of  that  year  the  city  was  carried  by 
assault,  and  given  up  to  the  unrestrained  pillage  of  the  Turkish 
soldiers  :  the  last  of  the  Greek  emperors  fell  in  the  first  onset :  the 
inhabitants  were  carried  into  slavery ;  and  Constantinople  was  left 
without  a  prince  or  a  people,  until  the  sultan  established  his  own 
residence,  and  that  of  his  successors,  on  the  commanding  spot  which 
had  been  chosen  by  Constantine.  The  few  remnants  of  the  Greek 
or  Iloman  power  were  soon  merged  in  thq  Ottoman  dominion ;  and 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Turkish  empire  was  firmly 
established  in  Europe. 

7.  While  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  three  Scandina- 
vian kingdoms  of  the  North,  and  Kuiisia,  formed,  as  it 

were,  separate  worlds,  having  no  connection  with  the 

rest  of  Europe,  Poland,'  the  ancient  Sarmatia,  supplying  the  connect 

i>CByed  aondiUon:  gardens,  fields,  and  plantations,  oc«  ipy  the  place  of  its  namerouf  stn^tt 
miA  moeques ;  and  we  search  in  vain  for  its  ancient  palaces,  whose  beauty  is  so  higLly  eul<^ 
gized  by  Arab  historians. 

L  Angora^  a  town  of  Natolia  in  Asia  Minor,  (see  Note,  Roim^  p.  3d],)  is  the  same  as  the 
ancient  jincyroy  wliich,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  was  tlie  capital  of  Galatia.  Here  St.  Paul  preached 
k>  Uie  Galatiaiis. 

2.  Tke  Poles  were  a  Sclavonic  tribe  (a  branch  i  f  the  Sarmatians),  who,  in  the  seventh  oen 
tory,  phdsed  up  the  Dnieper,  and  thence  to  the  Niemen  and  the  Vistula.  About  the  middle  of 
ibe  tenth  century  they  embraced  Christianity,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  same  century  wera 
flnt  called  Pol«»^  that  is,  Sclavoniant  of  tke  plain    The  numerous  principalities  into  whlei 
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ing  link  bet^veon  the  Sclavonian  and  German  tribes  had  risen  to  a 
oonsiderabie  degree  of  eminence  and  power.  The  history  of  Poland 
oomnienccs  with  the  tenth  century ;  but  the  prosperity  of  the  king- 
dom began  with  the  reign  of  Casimir  the  Great.  (1333-1370.)  In 
the  year  1386  Lithuania*  was  added  to  Poland ;  and  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  following  century  the  Polish  sovereign,  Wladislas,  was 
present  ^,d  with  the  crown  of  Hungary,  which  he  had  nobly  defende  1 
against  the  Turks.  But  Hungary  soon  reverted  again  to  the  German 
empire.  After  long  wars  with  the  Teutonic  knights,'  who,  since  tha 
dmsaciea,  had  firmly  established  their  order  in  the  Prussian  part  of 
fthe  Germanic  empire,  the  knights  w:ere  everywhere  defeated  during 
the  reign  of  Casimir  IV.,  (1444-1492,)  who  added  a  large  part  of 
Prussia  to  the  Polish  territories.  The  Turkish  province  of  Mol- 
davia* also  became  tributary  to  Poland  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  this  kingdom  had  extended  its  power  from  the  ]3altio 
to  the  Euxiue,  along  the  whole  frontier  of  European  civilization, 
thus  forming  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  Western  States  of  Europe 
against  barbarian  invasion. 

8.  The  German  empire,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  com- 
prised a  great  number  of  States  lying  between  France  and  Poland, 
extending  even  west  of  the  Rhine,  and  embracing  the  whole  of  cen- 

the  Poles  were  divided  were  first  nnlted  into  one  kingdom  in  1025,  under  king  Boleslaus  I.; 
but  Poland  wns  afterwards  subdivided  among  the  family  of  the  Plasts  unlil  ]305,  when  Wladis 
las,  king  of  Cracow,  unitcki  with  hiss  overeignty  the  two  principal  remaining  divisions,  Great 
and  Litlle  Poland.  From  1370  to  1382  Hungary  was  united  with  Poland.  The  union  with 
Lithuania  in  1386,  occasioned  by  the  marriage  of  the  grand  duke  of  Lithuania  with  the  queeo 
of  Poland,  was  more  permanent.  After  the  Lithuania  nobility,  in  1569,  united  with  Great  ami 
Little  Poland,  in  one  diet,  Poland  became  the  most  powerful  State  in  the  North.  Although  Po- 
land has  ceased  to  constitute  an  Independent  ana  smgle  State — ^Its  det{iched  flragments  havfn} 
bMome  Austrian,  Prussian,  or  Russian  provinces -still  the  country  is  distinctly  separated  frcu 
Ibiise  which  surround  it,  by  national  character,  language,  and  manners.  The  present  Polarid 
fimiiessing  the  name  without  the  privileges  of  a  kingdom^  and  reduced  to  a  territory  extending 

>fo  hundred  miles  north  and  south,  and  two  hundred  east  and  west,  is,  substantially;  a  part  of 

le  Russian  empire.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

1.  The  greater  part  of  Lithuania^  once  forming  the  north-eastern  d  fision  of  Poland,  hal 
keen  united  to  Russia.  It  is  compnsed  in  the  present  govemmenls  of  Mohilew,  Witepfek 
Minsk,  W Una,  and  Grodno.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

2.  The  Teut:riz  Knights  composed  a  religiofis  order  founded  in  1190  by  Frederic,  duke  of 
Saabia,  during  a  cruuade  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  intended  to  be  confined  to  Germans  of  nobM 
rank.  The  origin  \I  object  of  the  association  was  to  defend  the  Christian  religion  against  the 
Infldela,  and  to  tafce  care  of  the  sick  in  the  Holy  Land.  By  degrees  the  order  made  several 
conquests,  and  acquired  great  riches ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  flrieenth  century  It  posseMdd 
B  large  extent  of  territory  extending  fh)m  the  Oder  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  The  war  witli 
the  P>les  greatl/  abridged  its  power,  and  finally  the  order  was  abolished  by  Napcileon,  lu  «M 
war  with  Austria,  April  34th,  1809. 

3.  Moldavia^  nominally  a  Turkish  province,  but  in  reality  under  the  protection  of  R«flii«, 
MDbraoes  tlie  north-eaatem  part  of  the  ancieot  Dacia.    {Maps  Noe.  IX.  and  XVIL) 
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Iral  Europe.     The  (3arlovingiaD  sovereigns  of  GermaDj  were  hered* 

ttary  mouarclis ;  but  as  early  as  the  year  887  the  great 
vassals  of  the  crown  deposed  their  emperor,  and  elected  ^'L??,^* 
another  sovereign,  and  from  that  remote  peiiod  the  em- 
perors of  Germany  have  continued  to  be  elective. 

9.  Owing  to  the  great  number  of  the  Germanic  States,  which  were 
of  different  grades,  from  large  principalities  down  to  free  cities  and 
the  estates  of  earls  or  counts — the  fre<^ucnt  changes  of  territory 
l^iuong  them,  by  marriages,  alliances,  and  conquests, — the  weakncBd 
of  the  federal  tie  by  which  they  were  united — and  their  conflicting 
iut43rosts,  and  fretjuent  wars  with  each  other  and  with  the  emperor,— 
tLe  history  of  Germany  is  exceedingly  complicated,  and  generally 
devoid  of  great  points  of  interest.  Many  of  the  States  had  their 
o^pi  sovereigns,  subordinate  to  their  common  emperor.  About  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  there  were  three  powerful  States  in 
Germany,  which  had  absorbed  nearly  all  tlie  rest.  These  were  1st, 
iMXeniburg^  which  possessed  Bohemia,"  Moravia,'  and  part  of  Si- 
lesia,^ and  Lusatia :'  2d,  Bavaria^  which  had  acquired  Brandenburg,* 
Holland,^  and  the  Tyrol  :*  and  3d,  Austria*  which,  in  addition  to  a 

1.  The'Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  was  divided  in  the  year  1839,  between  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium. Tlie  town  of  Luxemburg,  one  hundred  and  mghly-flve  miles  norlli-east  from  Paris, 
conlaiiiing  one  of  the  strongest  forlrcsses  In  £urope|  belongs,  wiUi  a  portion  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  to  Holland.    {Jdap  No.  XV.) 

5.  Bohemia^  having  Silesia  and  Saxony  on  the  north,  Moravia  and  the  arch-duchy  of  Austria 
(m  the  sriuth^eust,  and  Bavaria  on  the  west,  forms  an  important  portion  of  the  Austrian  empifa. 
C-Vap  No.  XVU.) 

3.  MoraoitLf  :tn  imjwrtant  province  of  Austria,  lies  east  of  Bohemia.  In  1783  a  portion  r 
Silesia  was  incorporated  with  it.  Moravia  is  the  country  anciently  occupied  by  the  Quadi  *zx 
Marcimanni,  who  waged  fierce  wars  against  the  Romans.    {Map  No.  XVU.) 

4.  Silrsia  is  nortli-east  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  embracing  the  count.y  on  both  aides  of  th 
Odor.    (Map  No  X\' 11.) 

6.  LustUia  was  a  tnict  of  country  havii^  Brandenburg  on  the  north,  Silesia  on  tLe  east,  Bo- 
hemia and  Bavaria  on  the  south,  and  Meisi;on  on  the  west.  It  is  now  embraced  in  the  eas(p 
en:  part  of  the  king<lom  of  Saxony,  east  of  Dresden,  the  southern  part  of  Brandenburg,  and 
tlH)  north-western  part  of  Silesia.  It  whs  divided  into  (/pp<y  and  Lower  Lusutiji,  the  former 
be'J  g  tlie  southern  portion  of  the  tt>rrllor>'.    (Map  No.  XVU.) 

(i  Brandenburg^  the  most  important  of  the  Prussian  States,  lies  between  Mecklenburg  and 
Fome'Ania  on  tiie  north,  and  West  Prussian  Saxony  and  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  on  the  sou'.h. 
ftl  includes  Burlin,  the  capital  of  the  Prussian  empire.    (Map  No.  XVU.) 

7.  Holland  has  the  Prussian  German  States  on  the  south-east,  Belgium  on  the  south,  and 
ine  sea  on  tlie  west.    (Maps  Nos.  XV.  and  XVU.) 

5.  The  Tifroly  (comprising  the  andeut  Riiuetia  with  a  part  of  Noricum,  see  Map  No  F.X.,) 
le  a  province  of  the  Austrian  empire,  ejisl  of  Switzerlaid,  and  having  Bavaria  on  the  north, 
■nd  Lombardy  on  the  south.  Tlie  Tyrolese,  although  warmly  attached  to  liberty,  have  alwayi 
been  steadfast  adherents  of  Austria.    {Map  No.  XVU.) 

9.  The  arch-duchy  of  Autttria^  the  nucleus  and  centre  of  the  Austrian  empire,  lies  on  boith 
•Idee  of  the  Danube,  having  Bohemia  and  Moravia  on  tl  le  north,  and  Sl>  ria  aiui  Car'nibia  w>a 
the  aoulh.    In  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  about  Uie  ye:.r  800,  the  margravale  of  Aoitria  wai 
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large  number  of  hereditary  States,  possessed  much  of  iho  Suabiui 
territory.     (See  Stiabia,  p.  270.) 

10.  In  the  year  1438  the  German  princes  elected  an  emperor  from 
the  hous^  of  Austria;  and,  ever  since,  an  Austrian  prince,  with 
^arcely  any  intermission,  has  occupied  the  throne  of  Germany. 
Near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  German  States,  then 
under  the  reign  of  Maximilian  of  the  house  of  Austria,  made  an  im- 
portant change  in  their  condition,  by  which  the  private  wars  and 
feuds,  which  the  laws  then  authorized,  and  the  right  to  carry  en 
which  against  each  other  the  petty  States  regarded  as  the  bulwark 
of  their  liberty,  were  made  to  give  place  to  regular  courts  of  justice 
for  the  settlement  of  national  controversies.  In  the  year  1495,  at  a 
general  diet  held  at  Worms,*  the  plan  of  a  Perpetual  Public  Peace 
was  subscribed  to  by  the  several  States  :  oppression  rapine,  and  vio- 
lence, were  made  to  yield  to  the  authority  of  ^'>r,  and  the  publio 
tranquillity  was  thus,  for  the  first  time  in  Germ 9  ay,  established  on  a 
firm  basis. 

11.  For  a  considerable  period  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the 

fourteenth  century,  Switzerland,  the  Helvetia  of  the  Ro* 

zKR'j^ND.  ^^^^)  h^^  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Germanic  em 
pire ;  but  in  the  year  1 307  the  house  of  Austria,  under 
che  usurping  emperor  Albert,  endeavored  to  extend  his  sway  over  the 
rude  mountaineers  of  that  iuliospitable  land.  The  tyranny  of  Aus- 
tria provoked  the  league  of  Rutuli ;"  the  famous  episode  of  the  hero 
William  Tell*  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  cause  of  freedom;  and  in 

formed  south  of  the  Danul)e,  by  a  body  of  militia  which  protected  the  south-east  of  Germany 
from  Ihc  i'.curaions  of  the  Asiatic  tribes.  In  1 156  its  territory  was  extended  north  of  the  Dan 
cbe,  and  made  a  duchy.  In  1438  the  ruling  dynasty  ol  Austria  obtained  the  electoral  crown 
of  the  German  emperors,  and  in  1453  Austria  was  raised  to  ah  arch-duchy.  In  153C  it  acquired 
Bohemia  and  Hungary,  and  attained  the  rank  of  a  European  monarchy. '  (Map  No.  !X  VII<) 

1.  IVorma  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  forty-two  miles  south-west  froir  1 7tX:jLforl 
{Map  No.  XVr.) 

3.  Jlutuli  WHS  a  meadow  slope  under  the  Salzburg  mountain,  in  the  cant^cr-  r>(  Uri,  siid  <W 
ttto  wesb  uaiik  oi  th^  I^ke  of  Lucerne,  where  the  confederates  were  wont  to  asiaemble  at  dead 
jf  night,  to  consult  for  the  salvation  af  their  country.    (Map  No.  XIV.) 

A,  The  story  of  IVUliam  Telly  one  of  the  confederates  of  Rutuli,  is,  briefly,  as  follows.  G«fl«> 
ler  the  Austrian  governor  had  carrie<l  his  insolence  so  far  as  to  cause  his  hat  to  be  placed 
upon  u  pole,  as  a  symbol  of  the  sovereign  power  of  Austria,  and  to  order  that  all  who  passed 
should  uncc>veir  their  heads  and  bow  before  it.  Tell,  having  passed  the  hat  without  making 
obeisance,  was  summoned  before  Gessler,  who,  knowing  that  he  was  a  good  archer,  command- 
ed hira  to  shoot,  from  a  great  distance,  an  apple  placed  on  the  head  of  his  own  son,— pr  omis^ 
ing  him  hig  life  if  he  succeeded.  Tell  hit  the  apple,  but,  accidentally  dropping  a  concealed 
Arrow,  was  a^ked  by  the  tyrant  why  he  had  brought  two  arrows  with  him  ?  **  Had  I  shot  m/ 
caild,"  replied  the  archer,  ^  the  second  sltafi  was  fo*'  thee :— and,  I  •  ture,  I  should  ni>1  bav« 
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the  year  1 303  the  united  cantons  of  ITri,  Schwyti,  and  Unt*rwalden,' 
KtrucK  their  first  blow  for  liberty,  and  expelled  their  oppressors  from 
the  country.  In  1315  the  Swiss  gained  a  great  victory  over  th« 
Austrians  at  Morgarten,'  and  another  at  Scmpadif  in  1386 ;  but  they 
were  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Germanic  empire  until  about  tht 
close  of  the  fifteen^  century,  when,  in  the  famous  Suabian  war,  army 
after  army  of  the  Austrians  was  defeated,  and  the  emperor  Mazi- 
Biilian  himself  compelled  to  effect  a  disgraceful  retreat.  This  was 
he  last  war  of  the  early  Swiss  confederates  in  the  cause  of  freedom ; 
and  the  peace  concluded  with  Maximilian  in  1499  establishea  the 
independence  of  Switzerland. 

r2.  The  condition  of  Italy  during  the  central  period  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  has  already  been  described.     (Sec  II.)     At  the  close  of 
that  period  Italy  still  formed,  nominally,  a  part  of  the 
Oermanic  empire :  but  the  authority  of  the  German  em-  ^"*  itaham 
pcrors  had  silently  declined  during  the  preceding  cen- 
turies, until  at  length  it  was  reduced  to  the  mere  ceremony  of  core 
nation,  and  the  exercise  of  a  few  honorary  and  feudal  rights  over  the 
Lombard  vassals  of  the  crown.     In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, numerous  republics  had  sprung  up  in  Italy;  and,  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  liberty,  they  for  a  time  enjoyed  an  unusual  degree 
of  prosperity ;  but  eventually,  torn  to  pieces  by  contending  factions, 
and  a  prey  to  mutual  and  incessant  hostilities,  they  fell  under  the 
tyranny  of  one  despot  after  another,  until,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  Florence,  Genoa,*  and  Venice,  were  the  only  ini- 

nisBed  my  mark  a  second  time.**  Gessler,  in  a  rage  not  unmixed  with  terror,  declared  tha 
tlthoiigh  he  had  promised  Tell  his  life,  he  should  pass  it  in  a  dungeon ;  and  taking  his  captive 
boand,  started  in  a  boat  to  cross  the  Lake  of  Lnceme,  to  his  fortress.  But  a  violent  slona 
wisiug,  Tell  was  set  at  liberty,  and  the  helm  committed  to  his  hands.  He  guided  the  boat  sae* 
eessAiKy  to  the  shore,  when,  seizing  his  bow,  by  a  daring  leap  he  sprung  upon  a  rock,  I'uivir^ 
tlie  barque  to  wrestle  with  the  billows.  Gessler  escaped  the  storm,  but  only  to  fall  by  the  lUH 
it  ring  arrow  of  Tell.    The  death  of  Gessler  was  a  signal  for  a  general  risii^  of  the  Swlw  camoM 

1.  Uri)  SciwytZf  Vnterwalden^  see  Map  No.  XIV. 

2.  Morgartev,  the  narrow  pass  in  which  the  battle  was  fought,  is  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
■nail  Lake  of  Ego-i,  \u  the  canton  of  Scbwytz,  seventeen  miles  east  flrom  Lucerne.  (Jtfap 
ITo.  XIV.) 

a  Sempaeh  is  n  small  town  on  the  east  bank  of  the  small  lake  of  the  same  name,  seven  mllet 
■orthwest  from  Lucerne.    (Map  No.  XIV.) 

4.  Oenoit,  a  maritime  city  of.  northern  Italy,  is  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  namej 
MnreDty-five  miles  soutli^east  from  Turin.  After  the  downfall  of  the  empire  of  CharlemagiMi 
Genoa  erected  itself  into  a  republic.  In  1174  it  possessed  an  extensive  territory  in  Dorth>weft< 
era  Italy,  nearly  all  of  Provence,  and  the  island  of  CorsicH.  Genoa  carried  on  long  wars  witk 
■*iaa  and  Venice^  — tttat  vith  tbe  latter  being  one  of  the  most  memorable  Uk  tbe  Italian  annals  of 
Ike  Bliddle  Agua 
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portal  i  States  that  bad  escaped  the  general  catastrophe.  Nearly  all 
the  Dumerous  free  towns  and  republics  of  Lombardj  had  been  con 
quered  by  the  duchy  of  Milan,  which  acknowledged  a  direct  de- 
pendence on  the  German  emperor. 

13.  The  Florentines,  who  greatly  enriched  themselves  by  theiY 
jommerce  and  manufactures,  maintained  their  republican  form  of 
government,  from  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  during  a 
()critrd  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  Genoese  and  Ve* 
aetians,  whose  commercial  interests  thwarted  each  other,  both  in  the 
Levant'  and  the  Mediterranean,  quarreled  repeatedly;  but  eventu- 
ally the  Venetians  gained  the  superiority,  and  retained  the  command 
of  the  sea  in  their  own  hands.  Of  all  the  Italian  republics,  Genoa 
was  the  most  agitated  by  internal  dissensions ;  and  the  Genoese,  vol 
atile  and  inconstant,  underwent  frequent  voluntary  changes  of  mas 
ters.  At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  Genoa  was  a  dependency 
of  tha  duchy  of  Milan,  although  subsequently  it  recovered  once  more 
its  ancient  state  of  independence. 

14.  Venice,  to  whose  origin  we  have  already  alluded,  was  the 
earliest,  and,  for  a  long  time,  the  most  considerable,  commercial  city 
of  modern  Europe.  At  a  very  early  period  the  Venetians  began  to 
trade  with  Constantinople  and  other  eastern  cities ;  the  crusades,  to 
which  their  shipping  contributed,  increased  their  wealth,  and  extend 
ed  their  commerce  and  possessions ;  and  toward  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  besides  several  rich  provinces  in  Lombardy,  the  re- 
public was  mistress  of  Crete  and  Cyprus,  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Morea,'  or  Southern  Greece,  and  of  most  of  the  isles  in  the  ^gcan 
Sea.  The  additional  powers  that  at  this  time  shared  the  dominion 
of  Italy,  were  the  popes,  and  the  kings  of  Naples ;  but  the  temporal 
domains  of  the  former  were  small,  and  those  of  the  latter  soon  passed 
Into  other  hands ;  for  the  continual  wars  which  all  the  Italian  States 
waged  with  each  other  had  alrcadj'^  encouraged  foreign  powers  to 
form  plans  of  conquest  over  them.  In  the  year  1500  Ferdinaad  of 
Spain  deprived  France  of  Naples ;  and  from  this  time  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  already  masters  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  became,  foi  mora 
than  a  himdred  years,  the  predominating  power  in  Italy. 

I.  Tht  Levant  h  a  term  applied  to'  designate  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Medltemneui,  ftoni 
lotithern  Greece  to  ^^ypt.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  trade  with  these  countries  waa  alnoil 
aoiclviflvelT  in  the  hands  of  the  Italians,  who  gave  to  them  the  general  appellation  of  ^sevmtt§i 
Qif  eastern  co^mtries.    (Italian,  Levante  :  French,  LevauL) 

%,  Moretu  the  ancient  Pdoponnesus^  or  southern  Greece,  is  said  to  derive  its  ni>:i^Qm  nasM 
itf  resctm Diane-)  to  a  mulberry  leaf.    (Greek,  morea^  a  molberry  tree.) 
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15.  Turning  lo  Spain,  we  behold  there,  in  the  be^nuing  of  th« 
fifteenth  century,  the  three  Christfan  States  of  Navarre,* 

*  IZ.   SPAIN 

Aragon,"  Castile*  and  Leon*  united,  and  the  Moorish 
kingdom  of  Granada.*  Frequent  dissensions  among  the  ChristiaD 
States  had  long  prevented  unity  ot  action  among  them,  but  in  th« 
year  1 474  Ferdinand  Y.  ascended  the  throne  of  Aragon ;  and,  af 
Le  had  previously  married  Isabella,  a  princess  of  Castile,  the  two 
most  powerful  Christian  States  were  thus  united.  The  plan  of  ear 
{Willing  the  Moors  from  Spain  had  long  been  agitated;  and  in  1481 
the  war  for  that  purpose  was  commenced  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
Ten  years,  however,  were  spent  in  the  sanguinary  strife,  before  the 

u  Navarre  Is  in  the  nortliern  part  or  Spain,  having  France  and  the  Pyrenees  on  the  north. 
Aroffon  on  the  east,  Old  Ciustile  on  the  s«>nth,  and  the  Hai«qne  provinces  (Hiscny,  (iiiipnzcoa, 
and  A  lava)  on  the  west  A  portion  of  ancient  Navarre  extended  north  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
afterwards  fonneil  the  French  province  of  Beam.  (Si^c  ^a/>  No.  XIII.)  Ilurint|;  many  cen- 
turies Navarre  was  an  independent  kiMt(dotn,  but  in  1284  it  bccan)e  unitedf  by  inlennnrriafpo, 
with  that  of  France.  In  13^29  it  again  obtained  a  sovereign  of  Its  own.  Although  still  claimed 
\>y  France,  in  15l!2  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  united  all  the  country  south  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
srown  of  Spain.  In  1590  Henry  IV.,  grandson  of  Henry  kinjur  of  Navurre,  ascended  llie  throne 
of  France ;  and  flrom  that  time  to  the  re\^n  of  Charles  X.,  the  French  monarelm,  <with  the  ex- 
seption  of  Nai>o!eon,)  assumed  the  title  of  ^kiiig  of  France  and  Navarro  ;**  but  only  the  small 
portion  of  Navarre  north  of  the  Pyrenees  remained  annexed  to  the  French  monarchy.  Span- 
iafi  Navarre  is  still  governed  by  its  separate  laws,  and  has,  nominally  at  least,  the  same  con* 
5f  ittttiou  which  it  enjoyed  when  it  was  a  sepuruto  moitarchy ;  but  Ita  sovereignty  Is  vested  in 
tie  Spanish  crown.    {Map  No.  XHI.) 

2.  jirnno-n  was  bounde<I  on  the  north  by  the  Pyrenees,  east  by  Cktalonia,  sonth  by  Valencia, 
and  west  by  Castile  and  Navarre.  While  a  separate  kingdom  it  was  the  most  powerful  of  the 
peninsular  States,  and  comprised,  in  1479,  under  the  sovereignty  of  Fcniinaud,  exclusive  of 
Aragon  proper,  Navarre,  Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  Sardinia.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Castile  Is  the  central  and  largest  division  of  mo<lern  Spain.  The  northern  portion  l-^n| 
that  first  recovereti  from  the  Saracens,  is  calleil  Old  Castile,  and  comprises  the  modem  prov 
Inccs  of  Burgos,  Sorin,  Segovia,  and  Avila :  the  southern  portion,  called  New  Castile,  comprisei 
the  provinces  of  AIndrid,  Guadalaxnra,  Cuencji,  Tolwlo,  ami  I^a  IMancha.  After  the  expnlslot 
ef  the  Saracens,  and  various  vicissitudes,  the  sovereignty  of  Castile  was  vested  by  marriage  la 
Bancho  HI.' king  of  Navarre,  whose  son  Ferditmnd  was  made  king  of  Castile  in  1014.  Three 
years  later  he  was  crowned  king  of  Leon.  The  crowns  of  Castile  and  Leon  were  repeatedlji 
•epamted  and  united,  till,  by  the  marriage  of  Isabella,  who  held  both  crowns,  with  Ferdinaml, 
king  of  An^on,  in  1497,  the  three  kingtloras  were  consolidated  into  one.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

4.  Tlie  kingdom  of  Leon  was  bounded  north  by  Asturlas,  east  by  Old  Castile,  scnth  by  B» 
ar^madura,  and  west  by  Galicia  and  Portugal.  During  the  eighth  century,  this  disirict,  aftei 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  was  formed  into  a  kingtlom,  called  afler  its  capital,  and  connected 
with  Astnrlas.  It  was  first  added  to  Castile  in  1037,  in  the  reign  of  FertHnand  I.  king  of  ('ae- 
tile,  who  was  king  of  Leon  in  right  of  his  wife ;  but  it  continued  in  an  unsettled  state  till  193^ 
when  it  was  finally  united,  by  inheritance,  to  the.  dominions  of  Ferdinand  IIL  king  of  Castile 
(Map  yo.  XIII ) 

fi.  G"%nada^  consisting  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  ancient  Andainsla,  (Note  p.  832,>  '«  <m 
.he  Mediterranean  coast,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Spain.  On  tlie  breaking  up  of  tne  AW- 
i%n  empire  in  Spain,  in  the  year  1238,  Mohammed  ben  Alhav.Mir  founded  the  Moorish  king- 
dom of  Granada,  making  the  city  of  Granada  his  capital.  Granada  remained  in  the  pAsseMioa 
-rf  the  Moors  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  wliich  comprise  the  season  of  its  proaperity  la 
1403  it  surrendered  to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  being  the  last  foothold  of  Saracen  power  ki 
Bpa^B.   (^opNaXnL) 
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Christians  were  enabhd  to  besiege  Granada,  the  Moorish  capital; 
but  the  capitalation  of  that  city  in  January,  1492,  put  an  end  to  th6 
Saracen  dominion  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  after  it  had  existed  there 
during  a  period  of  eight  hundred  years.  In  the  year  1512  Ferdi- 
nand invaded  and  conquered  Navarre ;  and  thus  the  whole  of  -Spain 
HAS  united  under  the  same  government 

10,  Toward  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  frontier  provinot 

of  Portugal,*  which  had  been  conquered  by  the  Chria- 

^./?.*      tians  from   the   Moorf»,  was  formed   into  an  earldom 

tributary  to  Leon  and  Castile ;  but  in  the  twelfth  ceu* 

tui  f  it  was  erected  into  an  independent  kingdom,  and  in  the  early 

pai  t  of  the  thirteenth  it  had  reached  its  present  limits.     The  history 

of  Tortugal  is  devoid  of  general  interest,  until  the  period  of  those 

voyages  and  discoveries  of  which  the  Portuguese  were  the  early  pra 

meters  and  wiiich  have  shed  immortal  lustre  on  the  Portuguese  name 

III.  Discoveries. — 1.  A  brief  account  of  the  discoveries  of  the 
fifteenth  century  will  close  the  present  chapter.  From  the  subver- 
sion of  the  Konian  empire,  until  the  revival  of  letters  which  succeed- 
ed the  Dark  Ages,  no  advance  was  made  in  the  art  of  navigation ; 
and  even  the  little  geographical  knowledge  that  had  been  ac(][uired 

1.  Partngalj  anciently  called  Lusitanin^  (Note  p.  IGG,)  was  taken  posseasioii  of  by  the  Ro 
mans  about  two  iitiitdred  years  before  tlie  Chrisiiau  era  ;  previously  to  which  the  Phu^niciana, 
Carthagiiiiitna,  and  Grcekis  traded  to  its  ahorea,  and  probably  plaiile<l  colonics  there.  In  the  fifth 
century  it  was  inuiulaled  by  the  dernianic  triljea,  and  in  IVi  was  conquered  by  llie  Sunicena 
Soon  after,  the  Spaniards  of  Castile  an<l  l^eon,  aided  by  the  native  inliabitantSf  wresied  nortli> 
em  Portugal,  l>etween  the  Minho  and  tlic  Oouro,  tVom  the  Mooris  and  placed  counts  or  govern- 
ors over  this  region.  Abi>ut  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  Henry,  a  Bur^undian  prince* 
eame  into  S[tain  to  seek  his  fortune  by  his  sword,  in  the  wars  against  the  Moors.  Alphona* 
VI.  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  j[{ave  to  the  chivalric  strant^or  the  hand  of  his  daughter  in  mvt' 
riage,  and  also  the  earldom  of  the  Christian  provinces  of  Portugal.  In  113U  the  Por'^igueia 
wrl,  Alphonso  I.,  having  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Moors,  his  soldiers  proclaimed  him 
tflng  OB  the  field  of  battle;  and  Portugal  became  an  inde|>eiulent  kingdom.  Its  ix>wer  non 
npldly  hicroased :  it  maintained  its  indci>endence  against  the  «*iaiins  of  Castile  and  J^oon ;  ani 
41pbonso  extended  his  dominions  to  tlie  l>order8  of  Algarve,  in  lue  south.  In  1.249  Alphorjt 
MI.  conqiierod  Algorve,  and  thus,  in  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Moorish  power  in  Portugal,  ex* 
landed  the  kingdom  to  ita  present  limits. 

The htngnage of  Portugal  its  merely  a  dialect  of  the  Spanish;  but  tlie  two  people  regard 
each  other  with  a  deep-rooted  national  antipathy.  The  character  attributed  to  the  Porti^^iwao 
a  not  TWy  flattering.  ^  Strip  a  Spaniard  ^f  all  his  virtues,  and  you  moke  a  good  Portuguese 
of  hlm,^  says  the  S|)anish  proverb.  '^  I  have  heanl  it  more  truly  said,**  says  Dr.  Southey 
*^add  hypocrisy  to  a  Sfmniard's  vices,  and  you  have  the  Portuguese  character.  The  two  m^ 
liona  dkifn-,  perhaps  jturposely,  in  many  of  their  habits.  Almost  every  man  in  Spain  smokee; 
Um  Portuguese  never  smoke,  but  roost  of  them  take  snuflT.  None  of  the  Spaniards  win  use  • 
vheolbarrow :  none  of  the  Portuguese  will  carry  a  burden :  the  one  says,  *  it  is  only  fit  for  beastf 
10  tf  aw  catTiages  ;*  the  other,  that  *  it  is  fit  only  for  beasta  to  cany  burdens.'  ^  (Map  No.  XIIL) 
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wail  nearly  lost  during  that  gloomy  period.  Upon  the  returning 
dawn  of  civilization,  however,  commerce  again  revived ;  and  the 
Italioji  States,  of  which  Venice,  Pisa,*  and  Genoa,  took  the  lead, 
suon  became  distinguished  for  their  enterprising  commercial  spirit. 
The  discovery  of  the  magnetic  needle  gave  a  new  impulse  to  naviga- 
tion, as  it  enabled  the  mariner  to  direct  his  bark  with  increased  bold- 
ness and  confidence  farther  from  the  coast,  out  of  sight  of  whose 
landmarks  he  before  seldom  dared  venture ;  while  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  printing  disseminated  more  widely  the  knowledge  of  new 
discoveries  in  geography  and  navigation.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
the  Canary*  islands,  believed  to  be  the  Fortunate  islands  of  the 
ancients,  were  accidentally  rediscovered  by  the  crew  of  a  French 
Buh)  driven  thither  by  a  storm.  But  the  career  of  modern  discovery 
was  prosecuted  with  the  greatest  ardor  by  the  Portuguese.  Under 
the  patronage  of  prince  Henry,  son  of  king  John  the  First,  Cape 
Bojador,  before  considered  an  impassable  limit  on  the  African  coast, 
was  doubled ;  the  Cape  de  Verd  *  and  Azore*  islands  were  discovered ; 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  African  coast,  from  Cape  Blanco  to 
Cape  de  Verd,  was  explored.     (1419 — 1430.) 

2.  The  gi-and  idea  which  actuated  prince  Henry,  was,  by  circum- 
navigating Africa,  to  open  an  easier  and  less  expensive  route  to  the 
Indies,  and  thus  to  deprive  the  Italians  of  the  commerce  of  those 
fertile  regions,  and  turn  it  at  once  upon  his  own  country.  Although 
prince  Henry  died  before  he  had  accomplished  the  great  object  of 
his  ambition,  the  fame  of  the  discoveries  patronized  by  him  had 
rendered  his  name  illustrious  and  the  learned,  the  curioiis,  and  the 


1.  Piseu,  the  capital  of  one  or  the  raost  celebrated  republics  of  (taly,  and  now  the  capital  of 
Uie  province  of  its  own  name  in  the  grand  duchy  tif  Tuscany,  is  on  the  rlifer  Arnoi,  about 
eight  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Mediterranean,  itnd  thirteen  miles  north-east  from  Leg* 
bnro.  In  the  tenth  century  Pisa  toolc  tlie  lead  amoii^  itto  commercial  republics  of  Italy,  tvA 
bi  the  eleventh  century  its  fleet  of  galleys  maintained  a  superiority  in  the  Meditorranean.  In 
tl ")  thirteenth  century  a  struggle  with  Genoa  commenced,  which,  after  many  vicissHudefl,  ended 
fai  the  total  ruin  of  the  Pisans.  Pisa  subsequently  became  the  prey  of  various  petty  tyrautii^ 
ti.l  was  finally  nnited  to  Florence  in  1406. 

3.  The  CkinAries  are  a  group  of  fourteen  islands  belonging  to  Spain.  The  peak  of  Tonerlflii 
a  half  extinct  volcano,  on  one  of  the  more  distant  islands,  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  milei 
from  the  north-west  coast  of  Afirica,  and  eight  hundred  miles  south-west  from  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar. 

3.  The  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  belonging  to  Portugal,  are  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  abetU 
three  hundred  and  twenty  miles  west  from  Cape  de  Verd. 

4.  The  Azores  faz-6res')  are  about  eight  hundred  miles  west  fhmi  Portngal.  The  name  If 
•aid  to  be  derived  from  the  vast  number  of  hawks^  (called  by  the  Portuguese  oQor^  by  wbicb 
they  were  frequented.  At  the  time  of  their  discovery  they  wero  oninhabited,  anrt  oov*^!  with 

and  underwood. 
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Edvenfcurous,  repaired  to  Lisbon*  to  increase  their  kiiowledge  bj  tha 
discoveries  of  the  Portuguese,  and  to  join  in  their  enterprises.  Among 
them  Christopher  Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa,  arrived  there  about 
the  year  1470.  He  had  already  made  himself  familiar  with  th« 
navigation  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  had  visited  Iceland  ;*  and  he 
now  accompanied  the  Portuguese  in  their  expeditions  to  the  coast  of 
Guinea"  and  the  African  islands.  But  while  others  were  seeking  a 
passage  to  India  by  the  slow  and  tedious  process  of  sailing  around 
the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  the  bold  and  daring  mind  of  CO' 
lumbus  conceived  the  project  of  reaching  the  desired  land  by  a  west 
em  route,  directly  across  the  Atlantic.  The  spherical  figure  of  the 
earth  was  then  known,  and  Columbus  doubted  not  that  our  globe 
might  be  circumnavigated. 

3.  Of  the  gradual  maturing  and  development  of  the^theory  of  Co* 
Iambus, — of  the  poverty  and  toil  which  he  endured,  and  the  ridicule 
humiliation,  and  disappointments  which  he  encountered,  as  he  wan* 
dered  from  court  to  court,  soliciting  the  patronage  which  ignorancCj 
bigotry,  prejudice,  and  nedantic  pride,  so  long  denied  him, — ^and  of  hia 
final  triumph,  in  the  discovery  of  a  new  continent,  equal  to  the  old 
world  in  magnitude,  and  separated  by  vast  oceans  from  all  the  earth 
before  known  to  civilized  man, — our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter  into 
details,  and  it  would  likewise  be  superfluous,  as  these  events  have  al- 
ready been  familiarized  to  American  readers  by  the  chaste  and  glow- 
ing narrative  of  tneir  countryman  Irving.  In  the  year  1492,  the 
genius  of  Columbus,  more  than  realizing  the  dreams  of  Plato  h 
famous  Atlantis,*  revealed  to  the  civilized  world  another  hemisphere, 

1.  JAshoiu,  ttoe  capital  and  princip.il  seaport  or  Poi  Ingal,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank,  vtA 
tu&u  t))e  mouth,  of  the  Tagus.  The  Moors  captured  the  city  ia  the  year  71(1,  and,  with  soniit 
dtght  exceptions,  it  remained  in  their  power  till,  in  1145,  Alphonso  1.  made  it  the  ca])ital  of 
bis  kingdom.    (.Map  No.  XIII.) 

2.  Iceland  is  a  large  island  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  on  the  confines  of  the  polar  circle.  It 
was  discovered  by  a  Norwegian  pirate  in  the  year  8r>l,  and  was  soon  after  settled  by  Ncrw» 
gians.    In  the  year  928  the  inhabitants  formed  themselves  into  a  republic,  which  existed  nearly 

our  hundred  years ;  after  which  Iceland  again  became  subject  to  Norway.    On  the  HODexailoi 
of  llntt  kingdom  to  Denmark,  Iceland  was  transferred  with  it. 

3.  Guinea  is  a  name  applied  by  European  geographers  to  designate  that  portion  of  the  Aiki 
ean  coast  extending  from  about  eleven  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  to  seventeen  degreei 

BOUth. 

4.  ^tlaniit  was  a  celebrated  idand  supposed  to  have  existed  at  a  very  early  period  in  th« 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  to  have  been,  eventually,  smik  beneath  its  waves.  Plato  is  the  first  who 
gives  an  account  of  it,  and  he  obtained  his  information  from  the  priests  of  Egypt.  The  state- 
toteui  which  be  furnishes  is  substantially  as  follows: 

**  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  over  against  tbe  pillars  of  Hercules,  lay  a  very  large  and  fertile 
ifllanJ,  whose  surface  was  vari^ated  by  mountains  and  valleys,  its  coasts  indented  with  many 
BavlK%bIe  rivers,  and  its  fields  well  cultivated,    lu  its  vicinity  were  ether  islands  from  whiek 
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and  first  opened  a  communication  between  Europe  and  Amenea  that 
will  never  oease  while  the  waters  of  the  ocean  continue  to  roll  be- 
tween them.  Five  years  after  the  discovery  of  America,  Vasco  dc 
Gaxna,  a  Portuguese  adnnral,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
had  the  glory  of  carrying  his  national  flag  as  far  as  India.  These 
were  the  closing  maritime  enterprises  of  the  fifteenth  century :  they 
opened  to  the  Old  World  new  scenes  of  human  existence  :  new  na 
tions,  new  races,  and  new  continents,  rapidly  crowded  upon  the 
viFion ;  and  imagination  tired  in  contemplating  the  future  wonders 
that  the  genius  of  discovery  was  about  to  develop. 

there  waa  a  passage  to  a  large  contiaent  lying  beyond.  The  island  of  Atlantis  was  thickly  set' 
tied  and  very  {lowerful :  its  Icings  extended  .their  sway  over  Africt.  as  I'ar  as  JBgypt,  and  over 
Europe  until  they  were  checked  by  the  Athenians,  who,  opposii^  themselves  to  the  invaders, 
became  the  couqnerors.  But  at  length  thai  Atlaiitic  island,  by  a  flood  and  earthquake,  was 
suddenly  destn^yed,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  the  sea  thereabouts  was  Aill  of  rocks  and 
sIkmIs.'' 

A  dispute  arose  among  the  ancient  philosophers  whethcH'  Platt»^8  statement  was  bwHvl  iipmi 
leality,  or  was  a  mere  creation  of  fancy.  Posidonius  thought  it  wortliy  of  belief:  Pliny  re> 
snains  undecided.  Among  modem  writers,  Rudbeck  labors  to  prt>ve  that  Sweden  was  the 
AUamis  of  the  ancients:  Baiily  places  it  in  the  farthest  regions  of  the  north,  beliering  that  the 
Atlwitldes  were  the  far-famed  Hyperboreans;  while  others  connect  America^  with  its  Mexican 
and  Peruvian  remains  of  a  remote  civilization,  with  the  legend  of  the  lost  Atlantis.  In  coo- 
BMtioa  with  this  view  they  point  to  the  pccniiar  conformation  of  our  continent  along  the 
■bores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  everythii^  iiKlicates  the  sinking,  at  a  remote  period,  of  ■ 
large  tract  of  land,  the  place  of  which  Is  now  occupied  b}  the  waters  of  the  Gulf!  Apd  nuqp 
nnt  the  mouDtain  tops  of  this  sunken  land  still  appeal  to  view  as  the  Ivlards  cf  the  West  Ifidiaa 
giKM^;  and  may  not  the  large  oontloent  lying  beyond  Atlaritis  and  the  aii^)MMtt  ialmitf  tunw 
tan  uaB  ctber  tbao  America? 

o»       21 
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CHAPTER   III. 

EUROPEAN  HISTORY  DURING  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTXTRT 

1.  INTRODUCTORY. 

A^ALVSIB  I.  Tlie  unity  of  undent  history.  How  broken,  In  the  history  of  the  Mlldai 
A^M.  Still  loss  anity  in  nicdsm  histrry.  How,  only,  contlislon  can  be  avoided. —3.  Approsl' 
nation  towards  a  knowledga  of  universal  history.  Future  plan  of  the  work.  What  must  nol 
be  overlooked,  and  what  alone  we  can  hope  to  accomplish. — X  State  of  Europe  at  Uie  begiiw 
hhig  of  the  sixteenth  century.  OuLvlitjon  of  Persia.  Mogul  empire  in  Uindostau.  China. 
Egypt.    The  New  World.    Where,  onl>,  fue  look  lor  historic  unitfv 

IL  THE  AGE  OF  HENRY  VIII.,  AND  CHARLES  V. 

I.  Rise  of  the  Statbs-ststbm  op  Europb.  Growing  intricacy  of  the  relations  betweei 
States.— 2.  Gaiuee  of  Uie  flrst  development  of  the  States-system.— 3.  The  Great  pow^  of  Austria 
Bnder  Charles  V.— 4.  Ferdinand,  the  brother  of  Charles.  Philip  II.,  son  of  Charles.— 5.  Beginning 
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LANO  courted  by  both.— 4}.  Favorable  position  of  Henry  at  the  Ume  of  his  accession.— 7.  £^ 
forts  of  Charles  and  Francis  to  win  his  favor.  The  result.— 8.  Efforts  of  Francis  to  recover 
Navarre.  Tho  Italian  war  that  followed.  Francis  defeated,  and  made  prisoner,  in  the  battle 
of  Favia.  [House  of  Bourbon.'} — ^9.  imprisonment,  and  release,  of  Francis. — 10.  A  general 
ieaiu;ue  against  Charles  V.— U.  Operations  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon  in  Italy.  Pillage  of  Bom«^ 
and  death  of  Bourbon.— 12,  Captivity  of  the  pope.  The  French  anny  in  Italy.  The  peace  of 
CamlM-ay.— i:i.  The  domestic  relations  of  Henry  VIII.— J 4.  The  rise,  power,  and  &U,  of  WolMgr. 

15,  Thk  Rkpormation.  The  maxim  of  religious  freedoin.  Papal  power  and  pii^«iMloiM«t 
this  period.  Persecution  of  reformers.  [VVickliffo.  Council  of  Constance.  The  Albigeosea.] 
Effect  of  advancing  civilization  on  papal  power.  Avarice  of  pope  I>eo.  X.  Indulgences. 
Martin  Luther.  [Wittemberg.]— Itt.  Luther's  flrst  opposition  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  His 
gradual  progress  in  rejecting  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  popery.  His  writings  declared  bereticaL 
lie  boms  the  papal  bull  of  condemnation.— 17.  Dechir&tion  of  the  Sorbonne.  [Sorboona.] 
The  diet  of  Worms.  Henry  VIII.  Joins  in  opposing  Luther.— 18.  Circumstances  in  Lather^ 
favor.  Decrees  of  the  diet  of  Spires.  Protest  of  the  Reformers.  [Spires.]- 19.  Tiie  diet  of  Angt' 
burg,  I5:X).  [Augsburg.J— Melancthon.  Residt  of  the  diet.  League  of  the  Protestants.  Henry 
VIII.  and  (Vancis  1.  favor  the  Protestant  cause.— 30.  Invasion  of  Hungary  by  the  Turks.  Cnt 
tade  of  Charies  V. against  the  Moors.  [Algiers]  Renewal  of  the  war  by  the  French  monarch. 
iSavoy.]  Invasion  of  France  by  Charles.- 21.  Brief  truce,  and  renewal  of  the  war.  [Nice.] 
The  Parties  to  this  war,  and  its  results.  [Cerisoies.  Boulogne.]— 23.  War  carried  on  by  Charlvl 
against  his  Protestant  German  subjects.  Revolt  of  Maurice  of  Saxony.— 23.  Surprise  and  mor 
Uflcation  of  Charles,  and  flual  treaty  of  Augsburg    [Passau.] 

24.  Circumstances  which  led  to  the  Aboication  ano  rrtirkmbnt  op  Char  lks  V.  [St.  Just;*-  • 
25.  The  emperor  in  his  retirement.- 26.  The  Protestamt  States  of  Europe.  Character  3f  the  Kefo»> 
niation  in  England.  Religious  intolerance  of  Henry.  Character  of  Henry's  government— 87. 
Brief  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Reign  of  Mary.  Character  of  her  reign.  War  with  Franoe.  [BU 
Qiientin.]    Death  of  Ma:^',  and  accession  of  Elizabeth,  1568. 

UL  THE  AGE  OF  ELIZABETH. 

1.  The  claims  of  Elizabeth  not  recognized  by  the  Catholic  States.  Mart  op  Scotliito.— V. 
Proffress  of  Protestant  principles  in  England.  Philip  II.  Eflbct  of  the  rivalry  between  Fnnet 
aad  Spsiii.— 3k  Death  of  Henry  ^I*  of  France.    Francis  IL  and  Charlea  iX.    Bfary  proceeds  Is 
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Scotland.  Principal  events  of  her  reign.  She  throws  herself  on  the  protection  of  Elicabeth.— 
4.  The  attempts  to  establish  the  luqiijitioii  on  the  continent.  Circumsrances  which  led  to 
the  CIVIL  AXD  BKnaiouB  WAB  IN  Fbaxo;:.  [Ilavre-de-Grrace.]— 5.  Character  of  this  war. 
Atrocities  committed  on  lioth  sides.  [Guieune.  Dauphiny.]— 6.  Battle  of  Dreux.  Capture 
of  the  opposing  generals,  and  conclusiun  of  the  war  by  tlie  treaty  of  Amboise.  [Amboise.]— 
7.  Renewal  of  the  war.  The  **  Lame  Peace."  Treachery  of  the  Catholics.  Peace  of  St. 
Germain.  [St.  Gerraain.]~S.  Designs  of  the  French  Court.  Preparations  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Protestants. — ^9.  Massacbb  op  St.  Babtuolomkw. — 10.  General  massacre  throughout 
the  kiugdom.  Noble  conduct  of  some  oflScera.  The  princes  of  Navarre  and  Condfi,  11.  The 
Joy  excited  by  the  massacre.  Commemoration  and  defence  of  it  12.  The  real  causes  which 
induced  it.  Character  of  the  ago.  Servetus.  Melancthon.  13.  The  Spanish  Inqnisition. 
Philip  II.  Intolerance.  14.  Kenewal  of  the  civil  war.  The  feelings  of  Charles,— his  sickness 
and  death. 

15.  The  dulce  of  Alra-'a  administration  of  Tub  Nethrblands.  The  "  Pacification  of  Ghent," 
and  expnision  of  the  Spaniards  [Ghent.]  16.  Causae  that  led  to  the  *'  union  of  Utrecht.**  J 
[Utrecht.]  The  States-general  of  1580.  [Antwerp.]  Continuance  of  the  war  by  Philip.— IT. 
The  remaining  history  and  fate  of  Mary  of  Scotland. — ^18.  Resentment  of  the  Catholics.  Com> 
plaints,  and  projects  of  PWlip. — 19.  Vast  preparations  of  Philip  against  England,  aud  sailing 
of  THE  Sp.vnisii  Akmada.  Preparations  for  resistance. — 20.  Disasters,  and  final  destruction 
of  the  fleet.  Important  resalts.  Decline  of  the  Spanish  power.— 21.  History  of  France  during 
the  remainder  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Charles  IX,,  Henry  III.,  and  Henry  IV.  Termina- 
tion of  the  religious  wars  by  the  Edict  ok  Nantks.— History  of  England  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Spanish  Armada.    Irish  insurrection  of  1598. — Chasaoteb  of  Elizabktil 

IV.  COTEMPORARY  HISTORY. 
1.  Prominent  events  of  the  sixteenth  century  not  included  in  European  history.  The  Pob- 
TUGUK8K  coLONtAi.  EMPiER.  Union  of  Portugal  with  Spain.  The  Hollanders.  [Ornius. 
Go:i.]— 2.  Spanish  Ci>lo.nial  empirk.  Services  of  Cortez,  and  the  treatment  which  he  re- 
eived.— 3.  The  conq-iests  of  Pizirro.  The  Spanish  empire  in  America  at  the  dose  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Influence  of  the  precious  metals  upon  Spain. — 4.  Tiik  Mogul  empire  iw 
I.N'DiA.— 5.  Tuk  Peesian  empibr.  The  reign  of  Ismael.— 6.  The  reign  of  Tamasp,  His  three 
sons.  The  youthful  Abbas  becomes  ruler  of  the  etnpire. — T.  General  eliaractcr  of  his  reign. 
His  character  as  a  parent  and  relative.    8.  Remaining  history  o/  Persia. 

T.  Introductory. — 1.  In  the  history  of  uncient  Europe,  two  pre- 
dominating nations, — first  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  the  Romans, 
occupy  the  fi^ld;  preserving,  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  a  general 
unity  of  action  and  of  interest  In  the  history  of  the  Midd'e  Ages 
this  unity  is  broken  by  the  for'jible  dismemberment  of  the  Koman 
empire,  by  the  confusion  that  followed  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians, 
tnd  that  attended  their  first  attempt  at  social  organization,  aci  by 
the  introduction  of  a  broader  field  of  inquiry,  embracing  countries 
And  nations  previously  unknown.  In  Modern  History,  subsequent 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  there  is  still  less  apparent  imity,  if  we  con- 
sider the  increased  extent  of  the  field  to  \e  explored,  and  the  still 
greater  variety  of  nations,  governments,  and  institutions,  submitted 
to  our  view ;  and  to  avoid  inextricable  confusion,  and  dry  summaries 
of  raiintelligible  events,  we  are  under  tlie  necessity,  in  a  brief  com- 
pond  like  the  present,  of  selecting  and  developing  the  prirtcipcd  * 
points  of  historic  interest,  and  of  rendering  all  other  matters  subo?* 
dinate  to  the  main  design. 
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2.  But  while  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt,  within  the  limits  of  a 
work  like  the  present,  to  give  a  sepa'^ate  history  of  every  nation,  the 
reader  should  not  lose  sight  of  any, — that,  as  opportunities  occur, 
he  may  have  a  place  in  the  general  framework  of  history  for  the  stores 
which  subsequent  reading  may  accumulate.  It  was  in  accordance 
with  these  views,  that,  near  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter,  we 
took  a  general  survey  of  the  nations  of  Europe ;  and  although  a  few 
of  the  European  kingdoms  will  still  continue  to  claim  our  chief  at- 
tention in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  history,  we  must  not  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  they  embraced,  during  this  period,  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  globe ;  and  that  a  History,  strictlv 
umve?'sal,  would  comprise  the  cotemporary  annals  of  more  than  f 
hundred  different  nations.  The  extent  of  the  field  of  moiern  his 
tory  is  indeed  vast ;  in  it  we  can  select  only  a  few  verdant  spots,  with 
which  alone  we  can  hope  to  make  the  reader  familiar ;  while  the 
riches  of  many  an  unexplored  region  must  be  left  to  repay  the  laboi 
of  future  researches. 

3.  At  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Great  Britain,  Scot 
land,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Germany,  Poland,  Prussia,  and 
Turkey,  were  distinct  and  independent  nations ;  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia were  temporarily  united  under  one  sovereignty;  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  still  feebly  united  by  the  union  of  Oalmar, 
were  soon  to  be  divided  again ;  the  Netherlands,  known  as  the  do 
minions  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  had  become  a  dependence  of  the 
Austrian  division  of  the  Germanic  empire ;  and  Italy,  comprising 
ihe  Papal  States,  and  a  number  of  petty  republics  and  dukedoms, 
was  fag«  becoming  the  prey  of  surrounding  sovereigns.  In  the  East, 
Persi'i,  after  having  been  for  centuries  the  theatre  of  perpetual  civil 
wars,  revolutions,  and  changes  of  no  interest  to  foreigners,  again 
emerged  from  obscurity  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and,  toward  the  end  of  that  period,  under  the  Shah  Abbas,  surnamed 
the  Great,  established  an  empire  embracing  Persia  Proper,  Media, 
Mcsopttamia,  Syria,  and  Farther  Armenia.  About  the  same  time  a 
Tartar  or  Mogul  empire  was  established  in  Hindostan  by  a  descend 
ant  of  the  great  conqueror  Tamerlane.  China  was  at  this  time,  a» 
it  had  long  been,  a  great  empire,  although  but  little  known.  Egypt, 
under  the  successors  of  the  victorious  Saracens,  still  preserved  the 
semblance  of  sovereignty,  until,  in  1517,  the  Turks  reduced  it  to  the 
condition  of  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Such  were  the 
priucioal  States,  kingdoms,  and  nations,  of  the   Old  World,  vrhom 
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annals  find  a  place  oc  the  page  of  universal  history ;  and,  turning 
to  tne  West,  beyond  the  wide  ocean  whose  masteries  had  been  so  ro- 
een^y  unveiled  by  the  Genoese  navigator,  we  find  the  germs  of  civil- 
izo<f  nations  already  starting  into  being ; — and  History  must  enlargi 
its^olume  to  take  in  a  mere  abstract  of  the  annals  that  now  begin 
toe  press  forward  for  admission  to  its  pages.  Amidst  this  perplexing 
profusion  of  the  materials  of  history,  we  turn  back  to  the  localitiei 
^rcady  familiar  to  the  reader,  and  seek  for  historic  unity  where  only 
|l  can  be  found, — ^in  those  principles,  and  events,  that  have  exerted 
a  world-wide  infiuence  on  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  dea 
tijiies  of  the  human  race. 

II.  The  Age  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  V. — 1.  About  tha 
period  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centary  a  new  era  opens  in 
European  history,  in  the  rise  of  what  has  sometimes  been  called  ^^  the 
States-system  of  Europe;"  for  it  was  now  that  the  re-  lthksiates- 
ciprocal  influences  of  the  European  States  on  each  other    bystkm  of 
began  to  be  exerted  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  the  weaker      *u*o***- 
States  first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  balanceof power  system  that 
should  protect  them  against  their  more  powerful  neighbors.     Hence 
the  increasing  extent  and  intricacy  of  the  relations  that  began  to 
grow  up  between  States,  by  treaties  of  aUiance,  embassies,  negotia- 
tions, and  guarantees;  and  the  more  general  combination  of  powers 
in  the  wars  that  arose  out  of  the  ambition  of  some  princes,  and  th« 
attempts  of  others  to  preserve  the  political  equilibrium. 

2.  The  inordinate  growth  of  the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  first  developed  the  de 
fensive  and  conservative  system  to  which  we  have  alluded j  and  for 
A  long  time  the  principal  object  of  all  the  wars  and  alliances  oi 
Europe  was.  to  humble  the  ambition  of  some  one  nation,  whose  pre- 
ponderance seemed  to  threaten  the  liberty  and  independence  of  thA 
rest 

3.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  marriage  of  Maximilian  of  Austrii^ 
with  Mary  of  Bur'  gundy,  secured  to  the  house  of  Austria  the  whole 
of  Bur'  gundy,  and  the  "  Low  Countries,"  corresponding  to  the 
modern  Netherlands.  In  the  year  1506,  Charles,  known  in  history 
BB  Charles  Y.,  a  grandson  of  Maximilian  and  Mary  of  Austria,  and 
also  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  inherited  the  Low  Countries: 
on  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  in  1516,  he  became  heir  to  the  whole 
Spanish  succession,  which  comprehended  Spain,  Naples,  Sicily,  and 
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Sardinia,  iogotber  with  Spanish  America.  To  these  vast  possedsioni 
were  ar^ded  bis  patrimonial  dominions  in  Austria;  and  in  1519  the 
imperial  dignitj*  of  the  Germanic  empire  was  conferred  upon  him. by 
the'  choice  of  th  i  electora,  when  he  was  only  in  his  nineteenth  year. 

4.  Charles  soon  resigned  to  his  brother  Ferdinand  his  hereditary 
Austrian  States ;  but  the  two  brothers,  acting  in  concert  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  reciprocal  interests,  were  regarded  but  as  ozie 
power  by  the  alarmed  sovereigns  of  Europe,  who  began  to  suspect 
that  the  Austrian  princes  aimed  at  universal  monarchy ;  and  their 
jealousy  was  increased  when  Ferdinand,  by  marriage,  secured  the  ad- 
dition of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  to  his  dominions ;-  and,  at  a  later 
period,  Charles,  in  a  similar  manner,  obtained  for  his  son,  afterwards 
Philip  11.  of  Spain,  the  future  sovereignty  of  Portugal. 

5.  When  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany  became  vacant  by  the 

death  of  Maximilian,  Francis  I.  of  France  and  Charles 

vAi  RY  BE-    ^'  V®^®  competitors  for  the  crown ;  and  on  the  success 

TWKEN  FRAN-  of  thc  lattcr,  the  mutual  claims  of  the  two  princes 

Old  1.  AND    ^^  ^^|j  other's  dominions,  especially  in  Italv  and  the 

CHARLES  V.  ,  1        l-  J  J  ^ 

Low   Countries,   soon    made    them  declared   enemies. 

France  then  took  the  lead  in  attempting  to  regulate  the  balance  of 

m.  HEXRY   power  ajjainst  the  house  of  Austria;  and  the  favor  of 

via.  OF      Henry  VIII.  of  England  was  courted  by  the  rival  men- 

ENGLAND.     q^q\^q^  ^s  tlic  prlucc  most  likely  to  secure  the  victory  to 

whomsoever  he  should  give  the  weight  of  his  influence. 

6.  In  year  1509  Henry  YIII.,  then  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  had 
Buceeeded  his  father  Henry  VII.  on  the  throne  of  England, — ^re- 
eciving  at  the  same  time  a  rich  treasury  and  a  flourishing  kingdom, 
and  uniting  in  his  person  the  opposing  claims  of  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster.  The  real  power  of  the  English  monarch  was  at  this 
time  greater  than  at  any  previous  period ;  and  Henry  VIII.  might 
have  been  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  in  tho  rivalries  and  wars  between 
Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.,  had  not  his  actions  been  the  result  of 
passion,  vanity,  caprice,  or  resentment,  rather  than  of  enlightesed 
policy. 

7.  Each  of  the  rival  princes  sedulously  endeavored  to  enlist  the 
English  monarch  in  his  favor :  both  gave  a  pension  to  his  prinM 
minister,  cardinal  Wolsey;  and  each  had  an  interview  with  the 
king — Francis  meeting  him  at  Calais,  and  Charles  visiting  him  in 
England; — ^but  the  latter  won  Henry  through  the  influence  of  Wol« 
•ey  whose  egregrious  vanity  he  duped  by  encouraging  his  hiopes  of 
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promotioD  to  the  papal  crown.  MoreoTer,  Henry  was,  at  (he  l»egia« 
ning,  ill-disposed  towards  the  king  of  France,  who  yirtually  governed 
Scotland  through  the  influence  of  the  regent  Albany ;  and^  by  an 
alliance  i^ith  Charles,  he  hoped  to  recover  a  part  of  those  domainfl 
which  his  ancestors  had  formerly 'possessed  in  France.  Charles  also 
gained  the  aid  of  the  pope,  Leo  X. ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Francis 
vas  supported  by  the  Swiss,  the  Genoese,  and  the  Venetians. 

8.  In  the  year  1520  Francis  seized  the  opportunity  of  an  insur 
tection  in  Spain  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Navarre,  which  had  been 
Auited  to  the  French  crown  by  marriage  alliance  in  1490,  and  con- 
quered by  Ferdinand  of  Spain  in  1512.  Navarre  was  won  and  lost 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  and  the  war  was  then  transferred  to 
Italy.  In  two  successive  years  the  French  governor  of  Milan  was 
driven  from  Lombardy  :  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,*  constable  of  France, 
the  best  general  of  Francis,  who  had  received  repeated  affronts  from 
the  king,  his  master,  deserted  to  Charles,  and  was  by  him  invested 
with  the  chief  command  of  his  forces;  and  in  the  year  1525  Francis 
himself  was  defeated  by  his  rebellious  subject  in  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
and  taken  prisoner,  but  not  until  his  horse  had  been  killed  under 
him,  and  his  armor,  which  is  still  preserved,  had  been  indented  by 
numerous  bullets  and  lances.  In  the  battle  of  Pavia  the  French 
army  was  almost  totally  destroyed.  In  a  single  line  Francis  con- 
veyed the  sad  intelligence  to  his  mother.  "  Madam  all  is  lost  but 
honor." 

9.  Francis  was  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Madrid  ;  and  it  was  only 
at  the  expiration  of  a  year  that  he  obtained  his  release,  when  a  fever, 
occasioned  by  despondency,  had  already  threatened  to  put  an  end 
at  once,  to  his  life,  and  the  advantages  which  Charles  hoped  to  de- 
rive from  his  captivity.  Francis  had  already  prepared  to  abdicate 
tbe  throne  in  favor  of  his  son  the  dauphin,  when  Charles  decided  to 

1.  The  honse  of  Bourbon  derivea  its  narae  IVora  the  small  village  of  Bourbon  in  the  former 
oiovinoe  of  Bourbonnais,  now  in  the  department  of  Allier,  thirteen  miles  west  from  MoulinSi 
•nil  one  hundred  and  slxty-Ave  miles  south  from  Paris.  (Map  No.  XFll.)  In  early  times  thli 
%>wxi  had  lords  of  its  own,  who  bore  the  title  of  barons.  Aimer,  who  lived  In  the  early  part 
it  the  tenth  centiiry,  is  the  first  of  these  barons  of  whom  history  gives  any  account.  The  male 
prlneee  of  this  line  having  become  extinct,  Beatrix,  duchess  of  Botti1>on,  marriod  Robort, 
leoond  son  of  St.  Louis ;  ami  their  eon  Louis,  duke  of  Bourbon,  who  died  in  1341,  became  the 
founder  of  the  house  of  Bourt>on.  Two  branches  of  this  house  toolc  their  origin  from  the  two 
tons  of  Louis.  The  elder  line  became  extinct  at  the  death  of  the  constable  of  Bourbon,  who 
:iefiMited  Fmecis  at  Pavia,  and  was  himself  killed  in  1537,  in  the  assault  of  the  city  of  Rome. 
From  the  other  line  have  sprung  several  branches, — first,  the  royal  branch,  and  that  of  CondA ; 
ilncewhitfi  the  former  has  undergone  several  subdivisions,  giving  sovereigns  to  Frau»,U 
Ifwin,  the  ¥0  SicUies,  aua  Looca  and  Pamui. 
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release  tLe  captive  monarch,  after  exacting  from  him  a  stipulation  to 
surrender  Bur'  gundy,  to  renounce  his  pretensions  to  Milan  and  Na 
pies,  and  to  ally  himself,  by  marriage,  with  the  family  of  his  enemy 
But  Francis,  before  his  release,  had  secretly  protested,  in  the  pres 
ence  of  his  chancellor,  against  the  Validity  of  a  treaty  extorted  from 
him  while  a  prisoner  ^  and,  once  at  liberty,  it  was  not  difficult  for 
him  t«  elude  it.  His  joy  at  his  release  was  unbounded.  Being  es- 
corted to  the  frontiers  of  France,  and  having  passed  a  small  stream 
thai  divides  the  two  kingdoms,  he  mounted  a  Turkish  horse,  and 
putting  him  at  full  speed,  and  waving  his  hand  over  his  head,  ex- 
claimed aloud,  several  times,  "I  am  yet  a  king  !"    (March  18,  1526.) 

10.  The  liberation  of  Francis  was  the  signal  for  a  general  league 
against  Charles  V.  The  Italian  States,  which,  since  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  had  been  in  the  power  of  the  Spanish  and  German  armies, 
now  regarded  the  French  as  liberators ;  the  pope  put  hiuiself  at  the 
head  of  the  league  ;  the  Swiss  joined  it ;  and  Henry  VIII.,  alarmed 
at  the  increasing  power  of  Charles,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Francis, 
so  that  the  very  reverses  of  the  French  inonarch,  by  exciting  thu 
jealousy  of  other  States  against  his  rival,  rendered  him  much  stronger 
in  alliances  than  before. 

11.  During  these  events,  the  rebel  Duke  of  Bourbon  remained  in 
Italy,  quartering  his  mercenary  troops  on  the  unfortunate  inhabit* 
ants  of  Milan  ;  but  when  the  Italians  declared  against  the  emperor, 
all  Italy  was  delivered  up  to  pillage.  To  obtain  the  greater  plunder, 
Bourbon  marched  upon  Home,  followed  not  only  b}'  his  own  soldiers, 
but  by  an  additional  force  of  fourteen  thousand  brigands  from  Ger- 
many. Pope  Clement,  terrified  by  the  greatness  of  the  danger  which 
menaced  the  States  of  the  Holy  See,  discharged  his  best  troops,  and 
shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Rome  was  attacked, 
and  can-ied  by  storm,  although  Bourbon  fell  in  the  assault ;  the  pil 
lage  was  universal,  neither  convents  nor  churches  being  spared; 
from  seven  to  eight  thousand  Romans  were  massacred  the  first  day 
and  not  all  the  ravages  of  the  Gotlis  and  Huns  surpassed  those  of 
the  army  of  the  first  prince  in  Christendom. 

12.  The  pillage  of  Rome,  and  the  captivity  of  the  pope,  excited 
great  indignation  throughout  Europe ;  and  the  hypocritical  Charles, 
instead  rf  sending  orders  for  his  liberation,  ordered  prayers  for  hh 
deliverance  to  be  offered  in  all  the  Spanish  churches.  At  this  fa 
vorable  moment  Francis  sent  an  armj'  into  Italy,  which  penetrated 
to  the  very  walls  of  Naples ;  but  here  his  prosperity  ended ;  and  tiw 
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impolicy  of  the  Fiench  king^  in  diRgOBting  and  alienati  jg  bis  mom 
faitUful  allies,  lost  for  him  all  the  advantages  which  he  had  gained 
Both  the  rival  monarchs  now  desired  peace,  but  both  strove  to  dis- 
semble their  real  sentiments :  although  Charles  had  been  generally 
fortunate  in  the  contest,  yet  all  his  revenues  were  expended ;  and 
he  desire  1  a  respite  from  the  cares  of  war  to  enable  him  to  crush 
th3  Reformation,  which  had  already  made  considerable  progross  io 
his  German  dominions.  A  peace  was  therefore  concluded  at  Cam 
bray  in  August  1529,  which  was  as  glorious  to  Charles  as  it  wasdis 
graceful  to  France  and  her  monarch.  The  former  remained  supremo 
master  of  Italy ;  the  pope  submitted ;  the  Venetians  were  shorn  of 
their  conquests ;  and  Ilcury  VIII.  reaped  nothing  but  the  emperor's 
enmity  for  his  interference. 

13.  The  conduct  of  Henry  VIII.  in  his  domestic  i^ Nations  reflects 
di^ace  upon  his  name,  and  is  a  dark  stain  upon  hia  character.  He 
was  first  married  to  Catherine  of  Aragon,  daugh^r  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  Spain,  and  aunt  of  Charles  V.  of  Garmany,  a  woman 
much  older  than  himself,  but  who  acquired  and  retained  an  ascend- 
ancy over  his  affections  for  nearly  twenty  years.  For  divorcing  her, 
and  marrying  Anne  Boleyn,  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  pope, — a 
measure  which  induced  him.  to  break  of  all  allegiance  to  the  Holy 
See,  and  declare  himself  supreme  head  of  the  English  church.  Three 
years  after  his  second  marriage,  a  new  passion  for  Jane  Seymour,  one 
of  the  queen's  maids  of  honor,  effaced  from  his  memory  all  the  vir- 
tues and  graces  of  Anne  Boleyn ;  and  seventeen  days  saw  the  latter 
pass  from  the  throne  to  the  scaffold.  The  marriage  ceremony  with 
the  lady  Jane  was  performed  on  the  day  following  the  execution. 
Her  death  followed,  in  little  more  than  a  yeai.  In  i540  llcnr^ 
married  Anne  of  Cloves,  on  the  recommendation  of  lis  niiuistei 
Cromwell ;  but  his  dislike  to  his  new  wife  hastened  the  fall  of  that 
miuistei^  who  was  unjustly  condemned  and  executed  on  a  charge  of 
treason.  Soon  after,  Henry  procured  a  divorce  from  Anno,  ani 
married  Catherine  Howard^  niece  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk ;  'Imt  on  « 
fihargo  of  dissolute  conduct  Catherine  was  brought  to  the  icaffold. 
In  1543  the  king  married  Catherine  Parr,  who  alone,  of  all  his  wives, 
survived  him ;  and  even  she,  before  the  king's  death,  came  near  being 
bra  ight  to  the  block  on  a  charge  of  heresy. 

1 4.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Henry,  the  celebrated  Wolsey  ap- 
peared on  the  theatre  of  English  politics.  Successfully  courting  the 
favor  of  the  monarch,  he  soon  obtamcd  the  first  place  in  the  royal 
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favor,  and  became  uncontrolled  minister.  Numerous  ecclesiastical 
dignities  were  conferred  upon  him :  in  1518,  the  pope,  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  Henry,  created  Wolsey  cardinal.  Courted  by  the  em- 
perors of  Fjance  and  Germany,  he  received  pensions  from  both ; 
and  ere  long  his  revenues  nearly  equalled  those  of  the  crown,  part 
of  which  he  expended  in  pomp  and  ostentation,  and  part  in  laudable 
munificence  for  the  advancement  of  learning.  When  Henry,  seized 
with  a  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn,  one  of  the  queen's  maids  of  honor, 
formed  the  design  of  getting  rid  of  Catherine,  and  of  making  the 
new  favorite  his  wife,  Wolsey  was  suspected  of  abetting  the  delays 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  which  had  been  appealed  to  by  Henry  for  a 
divorce.  The  displeasure  of  the  king  was  excited  against  his  min- 
ister ;  and,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  Wolsey,  repeatedly  accused 
of  treason,  and  gradually  stripped  of  all  his  possessions,  died  of  a 
broken  heart.  (1530.)  In  his  last  moments  he  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed,  in  the  bitterness  of  humiliation  and  remorse,  "  Had  I 
but  served  my  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  served  my  king,  he 
would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  gray  hairs." 

15.  During  the  stirring  and  eventful  period  of  the  early  rivalries 

of  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V. — a  period  full  of  great 
iLemItion'  ®^®°*s,  of  conquests  and  reverses,  all  arising  out  of  the 

selfish  views  of  individual  monarchs,  but  none  of  them 
causing  any  lasting  change  or  progress  in  human  affairs,  the  subject 
of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  began  to  agitate  all  classes,  and 
to  give  fresh  life  to  the  public  mind  in  Europe.  The  immoralities 
and  crimes  of  such  popes  as  Alexander  VI.,  and  the  corrupt  lives 
of  great  numbers  of  the  clergy,  had,  even  before  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, become  the  scandal  of  the  church.^  Added  to  this,  the  popes, 
as  the  divinely  appointed  head  of  the  church,  had  long  claimed  for 
themselves  the  right  to  both  spiritual  and  temporal  authority  over 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world :  they  avowed,  and  their  adherents 
proclaimed,  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility/ ,  or  "  entire  exemp- 
tion from  liability  to  err,  in  matters  of  religious  doctrine  and  be- 
lief;" and,  although  bold  men  in  every  age  had  protested  against 
papal  pretensions,  yet  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  the  clergy,  the 

1.  The  corrupt  state  of  the  church,  in  the  age  prior  to  the  Beform&tion,  is  candidly  ac- 
knowledged by  the  learned  Italian  cardinal,  Robert  Bellarniine,  the  great  chaiapion  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  who  died  in  1621.  He  says :  *'  For  some  years  before  the  Lutheran 
and  Calrinigtic  heresies  were  published,  there  was  not  any  severity  in  ecclesiastical  judicato- 
ries, any  discipline  with  regard  to  morals,  any  Icnowledge  of  sacred  literature,  any  reverence 
for  divine  tilings :  there  was  almost  not  any  religion  remaining.** 
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nobility,  aikl  the  monarclis,  still  regarded  the  pope  as  the  supreme 
authority  in  matters  of  religion.  The  memory  and  opinions  of 
Wicklifie*  the  reformer  had  been  solemnly  condemned  by  the 
council  of  Constance'  thirty  years  after  his  death :  John  Huss,  and 
Jerome  of  Prague,  with  many  others  of  less  celebrity,  had  been 
publicly  burned  for  professing  heretical  opinions ;  and  the  creed 
of  the  unfortunate  Albigenses'  had  been  extinguished  in  blood. 
Yet,  in  the  progress  of  society,  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
popes  declined ;  and  the  spirit  of  religious  inquiry  daily  grew  more 
rife.  At  this  time  an  enormous  extension  was  given  to  the  traffic 
in  indulgences,  which,  in  the  theory  of  the  church,  are  remissions 
of  temporal  punishment  or  penance  only.  This  traffic  was  carried 
on  chiefly  by  the  mendicant  monks, — the  pope,  Alexander  VI.,  hav- 
ing been  the  first  to  declare  officially  that  they  released  from  pur- 
gatory.^    Even  temporal  sovereigns,  with  that  singular  blending 

1.  Wicklife^  bom  In  England  about  the  year  1824 — called  the  "  morniDg  star  of  the  Refor- 
mation'^— ^was  an  eminent  divine  and  ecclesiastical  reformer.  He  vigorously  defended  secular 
authority  against  papal  encroachments,  and  attacked  the  abuses  of  the  church.  The  pope  in- 
Histed  on  his  being  brought  to  trial  as  a  heretic ;  but  he  was  effectually  protected  by  his  patron, 
the  duke  of  Lancaster.    He  died  in  13S4. 

2.  Oon^ance,  a  city  highly  interesting  f^m  its  historieal  associations,  is  on  the  river  Rhine, 
at  the  point  where  the  river  unites  the  upper  part  of  the  Lake  of  Constance  with  the  lower. 

The  great  object  of  the  celebrated  CouncU  of  Constance^  which  continued  in  session  from 
3414  to  1418,  was  to  remove  the  divisions  in  the  church,  settle  controversies,  and  vindicate 
the  aatbority  of  general  councils,  to  which  the  Roman  pontiff  waa  declared  to  be  amenable. 
When,  in  1411,  Sigismund  ascended  the  throne  of  Germany,  there  were  three  popes,  each  of 
whom  had  anathematized  the  two  others.  To  put  an  end  to  these  disorders,  and  stop  the 
influence  of  John  Husa,  a  native  of  Bohemia,  who  had  adopted  and  zealously  propagated 
isome  of  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe,  Sigismund  summoned  a  general  council.  The  alleged 
heresies  of  Wickliffe  and  Huss  were  condemned  ;  and  the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  assur- 
ances of  safety  given  him  by  the  German  emperor,  was  burnt  at  the  stake,  July  6th,  1415. 
His  friend  and  companion,  Jerome  of  Prague,  met  with  the  same  fate.  May.  80th,  141 G.  After 
the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  supposed  they  had  sufficiently  checked  the  progress  of  heresies 
by  these  executions,  they  pi*occeded  to  depose  the  three  popes,  or  anti-popes,  John  XXIII., 
Gregory  XII.,  and  Benedict  XIII.  They  next  elected  Martin  Y.,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  a 
schism  that  had  lasted  forty  years. 

3.  Albiffensea  is  a  name  given  to  several  heretical  sects  in  the  sonth  of  France,  who,  while 
they  cherished  certain  superstitious  beliefs  of  their  own,  opposed  the  dominion  of  the  Roman 
hierarcl'.y,  and  aimed  to  restore  the  simplicity  of  primitive  Christianity.  In  1209  they  were 
first  attacked,  in  a  cmel  and  desolating  war,  by  the  army  of  the  cross,  called  together  by 
pope  Innocent  III. — ^the  first  war  which  the  church  waged  against  heretics  within  her  own 
dominions.  In  1229  Louis  YIII.  of  France  fell  in  a  campaign  against  the  heretics.  It  is  said 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  fell,  on  both  sides,  in  this  war;  but  the  Albigenses  were  subdued, 
and  the  inquisition  was  called  in  to  extirpate  any  remaining  germs  of  heresy.  The  name  of 
the  Albigenses  disappeared  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century;  but  fugitives  of  their 
party  formed,  in  the  mountains  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  what  is  called  the  French  Church, 
which  was  continued  to  the  times  of  the  Hussites  and  the  Reformation.  But  the  Albigenses 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Waldenses,  who  were  a  distinct  party,  of  a  purer  faith. 

4.  Rankers  Hist,  of  the  Popes,  p.  24.  Moaheim^  ill.  83,  translation.  For  iho /orm  of  Papal 
Letters  of  Indulgence,  see  Robertson^s  Charles  Y.,  Harper's  edition,  p.  128. 
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of  worldly  greed  and  religious  zeal  which  was  characteristic  of  the 
age,  Si^ught  to  make  a  gain  of  this  traffic ;  and  in  the  year  1500 
the  imperial  goverDment  of  Germany  restricted,  the  papal  legates 
to  a  third  of  the  produce  of  indulgences,  reserving  the  other  two- 
thirds  to  itself,  to  be  devoted  to  the  war  against  the  Turks.  Even 
under  the  papal  rule  of  Leo  X., — enlightened,  kindly,  and  genial 
as  he  was,  and  a  munificent  patron  of  learning  and  the  arts, — indul- 
gences were  sold  by  thousands  among  the  credulous  German  peas- 
antry. Martin  Luther,  a  man  of  high  reputation  for  sanctity  and 
learning,  and  then  professor  of  theology  at  Wittemberg*  on  the 
Elbe,  first  called  in  question  the  efficacy  of  these  indulgences ;  and 
his  word,  like  a  talisman,  broke  the  spell  of  papal  supremacy. 

16.  In  1517  Luther  first  read  in  public  his  famous  theses,  or 
propositions,  in  which  he  bitterly  inveighed  against  the  traffic  in 
indulgences,  and  challenged  all  the  learned  men  of  the  day  to  con- 
test them  with  him  in  a  public  disputation.  Luther  did  not  at 
once  form  the  resolution  to  separate  from  the  papal  church ;  but 
the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and  the  warmth  of  controversy  with 
his  adversaries,  impelled  him  from  one  step  to  another ;  and  as  he 
enlarged  his  observation  and  reading,  and  discovered  new  abuses 
and  errors,  he  began  to  entertain  doubts  of  the  pope's  divine  au- 
thority— rejected  the  doctrine  of  his  infallibility — gradually  abol- 
ished the  practice  of  mass,  auricular  confession,  and  the  worship 
of  images — denied  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  opposed  the  fast- 
ings of  the  church,  monastic  vows,  and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 
In  1520  the  pope  declared  the  writings  of  Luther  heretical ;  and 
Luther  in  return  solemnly  burned,  on  the  public  square  of  Wit- 
temberg,  the  papal  bull  of  condemnation,  and  the  volumes  of  the 
canon  law  of  the  papal  church. 

17.  In  1521  the  council  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  Paris,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  French  monarch,  declared,  ^^  that  flames,  and  not 
reasoning,  ought  to  be  employed  against  the  arrogance  of  Luther ;  " 
and  in  the  same  year  the  diet  of  Worms,  at  which  Charles  V.  him- 
self presided,  pronounced  the  imperial  ban  of  excommunication 
against  Luther,  his  adherents,  and  protectors,  condemned  his  writ- 
ings to  be  burned,  and  commanded  him  to  be  seized  and  brought 

1.  Wittemherg,  a.  toTrn  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  Elbe,  is  fifty  miles  Bouth-west  from  Berlin. 
{Jfip  No.  XVII.)  It  derives  its  chief  interest  from  its  having  been  the  cradle  of  the  Reforma- 
tion,— Luther  and  Mclancthon  haying  both  been  professors  in  its  university,  and  their  remains 
being  deposited  in  its  cathedral.  A  noble  bronze  statue  of  tho  great  reformer  was  erected  in 
the  market-place  in  1821. 
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to  punishment.  The  king  of  England,  Henry  VIII.,  who  made 
pretensions  to  theological  learning,  wrote  a  volume  against  Luther ; 
and  the  pope  was  so  pleased  with  this  token  of  Henry's  religious 
zeal,  that  he  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  ^^  defender  of  the 
faiihy"*^  an  appellation  still  retained  by  the  sovereigna  of  England. 

18.  But  notwithstanding  this  opposition  from  high  quarters,  the 
age  was  rife  for  changes :  the  art  of  printing  rapidly  spread  the 
tenets  of  the  reformers ;  and  many  of  the  German  princes  espoused 
the  cause  of  Luther,  and  gave  him  protection.  But  Charles  Y., 
after  the  peace  of  Cambray,  had  determined  to  arrest  the  farther 
progress  of  the  Beformation ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  proceeded  to 
Grerniany,  where  he  assembled  a  diet  of  the  empire  at  Spires,'  March, 
1529 ;  and  here  the  majority  of  the  States,  which  were  Catholic, 
decreed  that  the  edicts  of  the  diet  of  Worms  should  be  retained, 
and  that  all  those  who  had  been  gained  over  to  the  new  doctrine 
should  abstain  from  farther  innovations.  The  reformers,  including 
nearly  half  the  German  princes,  entered  a  decided  protest  against 
these  proceedings,  on  which  account  they  were  distinguished  as 
Protestants,-^ — an  appellation  since  applied  indiscriminately  to  all 
the  sects,  of  whatever  denomination,  that  have  withdrawn  from  the 
Bomish  church.  Impartial  history,  in  passing  judgment  upon 
Lather,  the  great  light  of  the  Beformation,  is  compelled  to  admit 
that,  with  all  his  really  grand  qualities,  he  was  not  without  serious 
defects  of  character.  He  was  of  a  dogmatic  temper :  he  sometimes 
treated  with  harshness  his  brother  reformers  who  differed  from  him ; 
and  his  paradoxical  statements  of  the  new  doctrines  occasionally 
gave  his  opponents  an  advantage  over  him.  Nor  was  religious 
freedom — general  freedom  of  thought,  aimed  at  by  Luther,  or,  so 
far  as  known,  by  any  of  the  early  reformers,  although  it  was, 
indeed,  the  natural  tendency  of  the  Beformation.  That  Luther 
was  tolerant,  for  the  timesj  is  true ;  but  it  was  an  intolerant  age ; 
and  few,  if  any,  rose  wholly  superior  to  its  bane^l  influences.' 

19.  In  the  year  1530  Charles  assembled  another  diet  of  the  em- 
pire at  Augsburg,'  to  try  the  great  cause  of  the  Beformation,  hop- 
ing to  be  able  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  opposing  parties, 
although  he  was  urged  by  the  pope  to  have  recourse  at  once  to  the 

i.  spires^  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Oennanyt  Is  In  Rhenish  Bavaria,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  twenty-two  miles  south  of  Worms. 

2.  See  UniverBlty  edition,  pp.  794-T. 

8.  Augsburg  is  a  city  of  Bavaria,  between  and  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Wertach 
and  Loch,  branches  of  the  Danube,  thirty-fivo  miles  northwest  from  Munich. 
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most  rigorous  measures  against  the  stubborn  enemies  of  tbe  Cath- 
olic faith.  The  learned  and  peaceable  Melancthon  presented  to 
the  diet  the  articles  of  the  Lutheran  creed,  since  known  by  the 
name  of  the  confession  of  Augsburg ;  but  no  reconciliation  of  op* 
posing  opinions  could  be  effected ;  and  the  Protestants  were  com- 
manded to  renounce  their  errors,  upon  pain  of  being  put  under  the 
ban  of  the  empire.  Charles  was  preparing  to  employ  violence^ 
when  the  Protestant  princes  of  Glermany  concluded  a  defensive 
league  (Dec.  1530),  and  haring  obtained  promises  of  aid  from  the 
kings  of  France,  England,  and  Denmark,  held  themselves  ready  for 
combat.  At  this  time  Henry  YIII.,  although  abhorring  all  con- 
nection with  the  Lutherans,  was  fast  approaching  a  rupture,  with 
the  pope,  who  stood  in  the  way  of  the  king's  contemplated  divorce 
from  his  first  wife  Catherine,  and  his  marriage  with  the  afterwards 
unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn  ;  and  Francis,  although  he  burned  here- 
tics in  France,  did  not  hesitate  to  league  himself  with  the  reformers 
of  Germany,  in  order  to  weaken  the  power  of  his  rival. 

20.  In  addition  to  these  obstacles  to  the  purpose  of  Charles,  at 
this  moment  the  Turkish  sultan,  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  invaded 
Hungary,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  thousand  men ;  and  Charles, 
fearing  the  consequences  of  a  religious  war  at  this  juncture,  has- 
tened to  offer  to  the  Protestants  all  the  toleration  they  demanded, 
until  the  next  diet.  After  the  Turks  had  been  defeated,  and  driven 
back  upon  their  own  territories,  Charles  thought  it  his  duty,  as  the 
greatest  monarch,  and  the  protector  of  entire  Christendom,  to  make 
a  crusade  against  the  piratical  Moors  of  Northern  Africa,  who, 
under  their  leader  Barbarossa,  held  Tunis  and  Algiers,*  and  were 
in  close  alliance  with  the  Turkish  sultan.  In  the  summer  of  1535 
he  landed  at  Tunis  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men,  defeated 
the  Moors  in  battle,  and,  to  his  inexpressible  joy,  was  enabled  to 
set  at  liberty  twenty- two  thousand  Christian  captives,  whom  the 
Moors  had  reduced  to  slavery.  On  his  return  from  this  expedition 
he  found  the  king  of  France  preparing  for  war  against  him ;  and 
the  hostilities  which  immediately  broke  out  between  the  rival 
monarchs  delayed  the  decisive  rupture  between  the  Catholics  and 
Protestants  of  Germany  for  a  period  of  twelve  years.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1535  Francis  invaded  Savoy,'  and  threatened  Milan ;  and 

1.  Algiers,  or  Algeria,  a  country  of  northern  Africa,  having  the  city  Algiers  for  its  capital, 
compriaes  the  Numidia  proper  of  the  ancients.    It  formed  part  of  the  Roman  empire. 

2.  Savoy,  now  included  in  the  Idngdom  of  Sardinia,  is  in  north-western  Italy,  south  of  the  i 
Lalce  of  Geneva,  and  Itordering  on  France  and  Switzerland.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 
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in  the  following  year  Charles  V.  entered  the  south  of  France  with 
a  large  force ;  but  the  French  marshal,  Montmorency,  who  com- 
manded there,  acting  the  part  of  the  Roman  B'abius,  avoided  a 
general  battle,  laid  waste  the  country,  and  finally  compelled  the 
emperor  to  retreat  in  disgrace,  with  the  wreck  of  a  ruined  army. 

21.  In  1538  the  rival  monarchs,  having  exhausted  all  their  pecu- 
niary resources,  concluded,  at  Nice,*  a  truce  of  ten  years,  through 
the  mediation  of  the  pope ;  but  in  1542  war  was  again  renewed, — 
the  king  of  Scotland  and  the  sultan  of  Turkey,  together  with  the 
Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  uniting  with 
France,  and  the  king  of  England  taking  part  with  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  In  vain  Francis  and  Solyman,  uniting  their  fleets, 
bombarded  the  castle  of  Nice;  and  the  odious  spectacle  of  the 
crescent  and  the  cross  united,  alienated  all  th€  Christian  world 
from  the  king  of  France.  (1543.)  Tlie  Fiench,  however,  gained  ^ 
the  brilliant  victory  of  Cerisoles*  against  the  allies,  (April,  1544,) 
but  Henry  VIII.,  crossing  over  to  France,  captured  Boulogne.* 
(Sept.,  1544.)  Already  Charles  had  penetrated  within  thirteen 
leagues  of  Paris,  when  he  formed  a  separate  treaty  with  Francis, 
at  Cressy.  A  short  time  later  a  peace  was  proclaimed  between 
Francis  and  Henry,  both  of  whom  died  in  the  same  year,  1547. 

22.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  king  of  France  and  the  king 
of  England,  Charles  V.  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  his  Protestant 
German  subjects,  having  now  determined,  in  concert  with  the  pope, 
to  ;adopt  decisive  measures  for  putting  down  the  Reformation  in 
his  dominions.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  Protestant 
German  States,  although  abandoned  by  France,  Denmark,  and 
England,  leagued  together  for  the  common  defence ;  but  Maurice 
of  Saxony,  one  of  the  leading  Protestant  princes,  deserted  to  the 

.  emperor,  and  the  isolated  members  of  the  league  were  soon  over- 
thrown. The  rule  of  Charles  now  became  highly  tyrannical ;  and 
Catholics  and  Protestants  equally  declaimed  against  him.  At 
length  Maurice,  to  whom  Charles  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his 
recent  victories,  being  secretly  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the 
emperor,  formed  a  bold  plan  for  establishing  religious  freedom,  and 


1.  Nice  Is  a  seaport  of  north-western  Italy,  nlnety-fiye  miles  south-west  from  Genoa.    (3/ap 
No.  XIII.) 

2.  Cerisolea  is  a  small  village  of  Piedmont,  near  Carignan,  In  north-western  Italy. 

3.  Boulogne  is  a  seaport  town  of  France  on  the  English  Channel,  near  the  Straits  of  Dorer, 
twenty  miles  south-west  from  Calais.    (^Mop  No.  XIII.) 
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German  liberties,  but  concealed  his  projects  until  the  most  favor- 
able moment  for  putting  them  into  execution.  Having  concluded 
a  secret  treaty  with  Henry  II.  of  France,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Francis,  in  1552  he  suddenly  proclaimed  war  against  the  emperor, 
issuing  at  the  same  time  a  manifesto  of  grievances. 

23.  Charles,  taken  completely  by  surprise,  narrowly  escaped 
being  made  prisoner;  and  after  having  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  all  his  projects  overthrown  by  the  man  uhom  he  had  most 
trusted,  he  was  compelled  to  sign  the  convention  of  Passau^  with 
the  Protestants,  Three  years  later,  the  bad  success  of  the  war 
which  he  carried  on  against  France  changed  this  convention  into 
the  definite  peace  of  Augsburg,  (Sept.,  1555,)  by  which  the  free 
exercise  of  religion  was  secured  to  the  Protestants  throughout 
Germany,  although  neither  party  was  allowed  to  seek  proselytes  at 
the  expense  of  the  other.  Such  was  the  first  victory  of  religious 
liberty  under  the  banner  of  the  Reformation.  The  spirit  that  had 
been  awakened,  pursued,  from  this  time,  a  determined  course,  and 
all  the  efforts  of  princes  were  not  able  to  arrest  its  progress. 

24.  The  treaty  of  Augsburg  was  to  Charles  V.  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall  which  showed  him  that  the  end  of  the  mighty  power 
which  he  had  wielded  was  fast  approaching.  So  offended  was  the 
pope  at  the  sanction  which  Charles  had  given  to  the  principles  of 
religious  toleration,  that  he  became  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  house 

of  Austria,  and  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  the 
TWN^A^D^RB-  young  king  of  France.     Charles  saw,  from  afar,  the 
TiRKMENT  OF  gtorm  that  was  approaching,  and,  abandoned  as  he  was 
by  fortune,  afflicted  by  disease,  and  opposed  in  his  de- 
clining years  by  a  rival  in  the  full  vigor  of  life,  he  wisely  resolved 
not  to  forfeit  his  fame  by  vainly  struggling  to  retain  a  power  which 
he  was  no  longer  able  to  wield ;  and,  in  imitation  of  Diocletian,  to 
the  surprise  of  the  world  he  abdicated  his  throne,  and  having  re- 
signed his  German  empire  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  and  his  king- 
doins  of  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy,  to  his  son  Philip,  he  re- 
tired to  end  his  days  in  the  solitude  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Just.^ 

25.  The  ex-emperor  divided  the  hours  of  his  retirement  between 
pious  meditation  and  mechanical  inventions,  taking  little  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world  around  him.     It  is  related  of  him  that, 

1.  Ptasau  is  a  fortified  frontier  city  of  eastern  Bavaria,  on  the  southern  bar.k  of  the  Danube. 

2.  The  monastery  of  St.  Junt  is  \\\  the  province  of  Estremadura  in  Spain,  near  the  town  of 
Hacencia,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  south-west  from  Madrid.    {Map  No.  XIIJ.) 
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for  amusement,  he  once  endeavored  to  make  two  watches  go  exactly 
alike.  Several  times  he  thought  he  had  succeeded ;  but  all  in 
vain — the  one  went  too  fast,  the  other  too  slow.  At  length  he 
exclaimed  :  ^^  Behold,  not  even  two  watches  can  I  bring  to  agree 
with  each  other  !  and  yet,  fool  that  I  was,  I  thought  that  I  should 
be  able  to  govern,  like  the  works  of  a  watch,  so  many  nations  all 
living  under  different  skies,  in  different  climes,  and  speaking  differ- 
ent languages."  Finally,  shortly  before  his  death,  he  caused  a 
solemn  rehearsal  to  be  made  of  his  own  faneral  obsequies — a  too 
faithful  picture  of  that  eclipsed  glory  which  he  had  survived.  He 
died  in  the  year  1558,  being  at  the  time  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of 
his  age. 

26.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  England,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark, had  followed  the  example  of  Germany  in  separating  from  the 
church  of  Home.  The  Reformation  in  England,  however,  was,  at 
this  early  period,  a  political  rather  than  a  moral  and  religious 
change,  accomplished  by  the  king  and  the  aristocracy  with  little 
regard  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  or  the  convictions  of  reason, 
and  retaining  in  part  the  Catholic  hierarchy.  By  a  decree  of  par- 
liament (1534)  the  king  was  acknowledged  as  the  protector  and 
supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England ;  the  monasteries  were 
suppressed,  and  their  property,  amounting  to  more  than  a  million 
of  dollars,  was  given  to  the  crown.  Nothing  would  induce  the 
king  to  renounce  the  title,  which  he  had  received  from  the  pope, 
of  **  defender  of  the  faith ;  "  and,  with  equal  intolerance,  he  perse- 
cuted both  Catholics  and  Protestants, — the  former  for  having  de- 
nied his  supremacy,  and  the  latter  as  heretics.  But  while  Henry 
VIII.  merely  withdrew  his  kingdom  from  the  authority  of  the 
pope,  the  true  principles  of  the  Reformation  were  spreading  among 
the  people.  The  government  of  Henry  was  administered  with  nu- 
merous violations,  both  of  the  chartered  privileges  of  Englishmen, 
and  of  those  still  more  sacred  rights  which  national  law  has  estab- 
lished ;  and  yet  we  meet,  in  cotemporary  authorities,  with  no  ex- 
pressions of  abhorrence  at  his  tyranny ;  but  the  monarch  is  often 
mentioned,  after  his  death,  in  language  of  eulogy.  Although  he 
had  few  qualities  that  deserve  esteem,  he  had  many  which  a  nation 
is  pleased  to  behold  in  a  sovereign. 

27.  On  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  1547,  and  the  accession  of 
his  son  Edward*  VI.,  then  in  the  tenth  year  6f  his  age,  the  Prot- 

a.  Son  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Jane  Seymour. 
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estant  religion  prevailed  in  England ;  but  this  amiable  prince  died 
at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  ;  and  after  a  rash  attempt  of  a  few  of  the 
nobility  to  seat  Lady  Jane  Grey,  niece  to  Henry  VIII.,  on  the 
throne,  the  sceptre  passed  to  the  hands  of  Edward's  sister  Mary,* 
(1553,)  called  the  "  Bloody  Mary,''  an  intolerant  Catholic  and  cruel 
persecutor  of  the  Protestants.  In  her  reign,  of  only  five  years' 
duration,  more  than  eight  hundred  miserable  victims  were  burnt  at 
the  stake, — martyrs  to  their  religious  opinions.  Mary  married 
Philip  IL  of  Spain,  the  son  and  successor  of  Charles  V.,  who  in- 
duced her  in  1557  to  unite  with  him  in  the  war  against  France. 
Among  the  events  of  this  war,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  victory 
of  St.  Quentin/  gained  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  conquest  of  Calais 
by  the  French,  under  the  duke  of  Guise,  the  last  possession  of  the 
English  in  France.  (1558.)  In  the  same  year  occurred  the  death 
of  Mary,  about  a  month  later  than  the  death  of  Charles  V.  Mary 
was  succeeded  by  her  sister  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
under  whose  reign  the  Protestant  religion  became  firmly  established 
in  England. 

III.  The  Age  of  Elizabeth. — 1.  As  the  marriage  of  Heury 

VIII.  with  Anne  Boleyn  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  Romish 

Church,  the  claims  of  Elizabeth  weie  not  recognized  by  the  Catholic 

States  of  Europe ;  and  the  youthful  Mary,"*  queen  of 

I.  MART  OF  Scotland,  and  grand  niece  of  Henry  VIII. ,  and  next 

heir  to  the  crown  if  the  illegitimacy  of  England  could 

be  established,  was  regarded  by  them  as  the  rightful  claimant  of 

the  throne.    Mary,  who  had  been  educated  in  France,  in  the  Catholic 

faith,  and  had  been  married  when  very  young  to  the  dauphin,  was 

persuaded  by  the  king  of  France,  and  her  maternal  uncles,  the 

Guises,  to  assume  the  arms  and  title  of  Queen  of  England  ;  a  false 

step,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  all  her  subsequent  misfortunes. 

2,  Elizabeth  endeavored  to  promote  Protestant  principles,  as  the 
best  safeguard  of  her  throne ;  and  in  the  year  1559  the  parliament 
formally  abolished  the  papal  supremacy,  and  established  the  Church 
of  England  in  its  present  form.  On  the  other  side,  Philip  II.  was 
the  champion  of  the  Catholics ;  and  hence  England  now  became 
the  counterpoise  to  Spain,  as  France  had  been  during  the  reign  of 

1 ,  St.  Qxientin,  formerly  a  place  of  great  strength,  is  a  town  of  France,  in  the  former  prov- 
ince of  Picardy,  eiglity  miles  north-past  from  Paris. 

a.  Daughter  of  Henry's  first  wife  Catherina 

b.  Daughter  of  James  Y.,  who  was  soa  of  James  lY.  and  Marj^aret.  of  Ens^land.    Sec  p.  COT. 
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Charles  V.,  while  the-  ancient  rivalry  between  France  and  Spain 
prevented  these  Catholic  powers  from  cordially  uniting  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation. 

3.  On  the  death  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  by  a  mortal  wound  re- 
ceived at  a  tournament,  (1559,)  the  feeble  Francis  II.,  the  husband 
of  Mary  of  Scotland,  ascended  the  throne,  but  died  the  following 
year,  (Dec,  1560,)  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Charles  IX., 
then  at  the  age  of  only  ten  years.  Mary  then  left  France  for  her 
native  dominions ;  but  she  found  there  the  Bomish  church  over- 
thrown, and  Protestantism  erected  in  its  stead.  Tl^e  marriage  of 
the  queen  to  the  young  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Darnlcy,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  Elizabeth,  led  to  the  first  open  breach  between 
Mary  and  her  Protestant  subjects.  Darnley,  jealous  of  the  ascend- 
ency which  an  Italian,  David  Rizzio,  Mary's  private  secretary,  had 
acquired  over  her,  headed  a  band  of  conspirators  who  murdered  the 
favorite  before  the  eyes  of  the  queen.  Soon  after,  the  house  which 
Darnley  inhabited  was  blown  up  by  powder  ;  Darnley  was  buried 
under  its  ruins ;  and  three  months  later  Mary  married  the  earl  of 
Bothwell,  the  principal  author  of  the  crime.  An  insurrection  of 
the  Protestant  lords  followed  these  proceedings ;  Mary  was  forced 
to  dismiss  Bothwell,  and  resign  the  crown  to  her  infant  son  James 
VI.,  but  subsequently  endeavoring  to  resume  her  authority,  and 
being  defeated  by  the  regent  Murray,  her  own  brother,  she  fled 
into  England,  and  threw  herself  upon  the  protection  of  Elizabeth, 
her  deadly  enemy.  (1568.)  Elizabeth  retained  the  unfortunate 
Mary  a  prisoner,  gave  the  guardianship  of  her  young  son  to  whom 
she  pleased,  and,  through  her  influence  over  the  Protestant  nobility 
of  Scotland,  was  enabled  to  govern  that  country  mostly  at  her  will. 

4.  During  these  events  in  Scotland  Elizabeth  was  carrying  on  a 
secret  war  against  the  attempts  of  Philip  II.  to  establish  the  inqui- 
sition in  the  Netherlands,  and  also  against  a  similar  design  of  the 
Catholic  party  in  France,  which  ruled  that  country  during  the  mi- 
nority of  the  sovereign.  In  both  these  countries  the  attempts  of 
the  Catholic  rulers  provoked  a  desperate  resistance.  In  France, 
banishment  or  death  had  become  the  penalty  of  heresy,  when  in 
January,  1562,  an  edict  was  issued  by  the  government, 

through  the   influence  of  the  queen  regent,  granting  ^^^ligious^ 
tolerance  to  the  Huguenots,  as  the  French  Protestants      war  in 
were  called,  and  allowing  them  to  assemble  for  worship 
outside  the  walls  of  towns.     The  powerful  family  of  Guises  were. 
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indignant  at  the  countenance  thus  given  to  heresy;  and  as  the  duke 
of  Guise  was  passing  through  a  small  village,  his  followers  fell  upon 
the  Protestants  who  were  assembled  outside  the  walls  in  prayer, 
and  killed  sixty  of  their  number.  This  atrocity  was  the  signal  for 
a  general  rising ;  the  prince  of  Conde,  the  leader  of  the  Protestant 
party,  took  possession  of  Orleans,  and  made  that  town  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Huguenots,  as  the  capital  was  of  the  Catholics, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  aid  of  Philip  of  Spain  was  openly  prof- 
fered to  the  Guises,  and  Conde  concluded  a  treaty  with  Elizabeth, 
to  whom  he  delivered  Havre-de-Graee^  in  return  for  a  corps  of  six 
thousand  men. 

6.  At  the  opening  of  this  civil  and  religious  war,  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  prevailed  on  both  sides;, — in  the  opposing  armies  pray- 
ers were  heard  in  common,  morning  and  evening, — there  was  no 
gambling,  no  profane  language,  nor  dissipation  ;  but,  under  an  ex- 
terior of  sanctity,  feelings  of  the  most  vindictive  hate  were  nour- 
ished, and  the  direst  cruelties  were  openly  perpetrated  in  the  name 
of  religion.  The  Catholic  governor  of  Guienne*  went  through  his 
province  with  hangmen,  marking  his  route  by  the  victims  whom  he 
hung  on  the  trees  by  the  road-side.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Protest- 
ant baron  in  Dauphiny^  precipitated  his  prisoners  from  the  top  of  a 
tower  on  pikes; — both  parties  made  retaliatory  reprisals,  each 
spilling  blood  upon  scaffolds  of  its  own  erection. 

6.  The  first  great  battle  was  fought  at  Dreux,*  the  prince  of 
Conde  commanding  the  army  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  constable 
Montmorency  that  of  the  Catholics ;  but  while  the  latter  won  the 
field,  each  of  the  two  generals  became  prisoner  to  the  opposite 
party.  The  duke  of  Guise,  who  was  next  in  command  to  Montmo- 
rency, treated  his  captive  rival  with  the  utmost  generosity :  they 
shared  the  same  tent — the  same  bed ;  and  while  Conde,  from  the 
strangeness  of  his  position,  remained  wakeful.  Guise,  he  declared, 
enjoyed  the  most  profound  sleep.     The  admiral  Coligni  succeeded 

1.  Haor^-de^Oraes,  now  called  HcBort^  is  a  fortified  toim,  and  the  prineipal  commercial  sea- 
port,  on  the  western  coast  of  France,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Seine,  one  hundred  and  nine 
miles  north-west  from  Paris.     {3Ltp  No.  XIII.) 

2.  The  province  of  Gtdenne  was  in  the  south-veat  part  of  the  kingdom,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Garonne.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

S.  The  province  of  Dauphinijy  of  which  Grenoble  was  the  capital,  was  in  the  south-eastern 
part  of  France,  having  Bur'gundy  on  the  north,  Italy  on  the  east,  Provence  on  the  south,  and 
the  Rhine  on  the  west.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

4.  DreuXt  the  ancient  seat  of  the  counts  of  Dreux,  is  a  town  of  France,  forty-fives  miles  a 
Uttle  south  of  west  from  Paris.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 
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to  the  command  of  the  defeated  Huguenots ;  and  Orleans,  their 
principal  post,  was  only  saved  by  the  assassination  of  the  duke  of 
Guise,  whom  a  Protestant,  from  behind,  wounded  by  the  discharge 
of  a  pistol.  The  capture  or  death  of  the  chiefs  on  both  sides, 
Coligni  excepted,  brought  about  an  accommodation ;  and  in  March, 
1563,  the  treaty  of  Amboise^  was  declared,  granting  to  the  Protest- 
ants full  liberty  of  worship  within  the  towns  of  which  they  then 
were  in  possession. 

7,  The  treaty  of  Amboise  was  scarcely  concluded  when  its  terms 
began  to  be  modified  by  the  court,  so  that,  as  a  cotemporary  writer 
observes,  **  edicts  took  more  from  the  Protestants  in  peace  than 
force  could  take  from  them  in  war."  The  Protestant  leaders, 
Condo  and  Coligni,  tried  in^  vain  to  get  possession  of  the  young 
king;  and  a  battle  was  fought  in  the  very  suburbs  of  Paris,  in 
which  the  aged  Montmorency  was  slain.  (1567.)  A  *^  Lame 
Peace,"  concluded  in  the  following  year,  confirmed  that  of  Am- 
boise ;  but  the  wary  Protestant  leaders  saw  in  it  only  a  trap  to 
ensnare  them  as  soon  as  their  army  should  be  disbanded.  The 
mask  was  soon  thrown  off  by  an  attempt  of  the  court  to  seize  the 
two  chiefs :  the  Huguenots  were  defeated  in  four  battles ;  Conde 
was  slain,  and  Coligni  severely  wounded ;  but  in  1570  the  peace  of 
St.  Germain^  was  concluded ;  and  amnesty  and  liberty  of  worship 
were  again  granted  to  the  Protestants, 

8.  The  young  king,  Charles  IX.,  now  in  his  twentieth  year, 
seems  to  have  been  desirous  to  enforce  the  terms  of  the  peace,  and 
restore  quiet  and  prosperity  to  his  distracted  kingdom ;  but  the 
plotting  of  his  mother  Catherine  and  the  Guises  soon  involved  the 
country  in  new  perils.  A  marriage  was  planned  between  young 
Henry  of  Navarre,  a  Protestant  (afterward  Henry  IV.),  and  the 
king's  sister  Margaret, — a  marriage  which  Charles,  no  doubt,  sin- 
cerely hoped  would  be  a  bond  of  union  between  the  two  parties. 
The  Protestant  leaders  having  been  invited  to  Paris  with  assur- 
ances ^f  safety,  the  nuptials  were  there  celebrated  with  the  greatest 
magnificence ;  and  amid  the  festivities  which  followed,  the  plan  of 
a  massacre  of  the  Protestants  was  matured  by  Catherine  and  the 
dukes  of  Guise  and  Anjou, — the  latter  brother  to  tlie  king.  An 
attempt,  shortly  previous,  to  assassinate  Coligni,  had  failed ;  but 

1.  Amboise  is  a  town  and  castle  on  the  Loire,  In  the  former  province  of  Tonraine. 

2.  SL  Oermain  is  a  town  of  France,  on  a  hill  near  the  south  hank  of  the  Seine,  six  miles 
north  of  Versailles,  and  nine  miles  north-west  from  Paris. 
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he  was  severely  wounded.  Under  the  pretext  of  a  bloody  conspi- 
racy among  the  Huguenot  chiefs  to  destroy  the  royal  family  and 
extirpate  Catholicism,  Catherine  finally  persuaded  the  vacillating 
king,  who  was  at  first  appalled  by  the  enormity  of  the  deed,  to  give 
orders  for  the  massacre,  and,  as  he  gave  the  royal  assent,  he  ex- 
claimed, with  an  oath,  "  Kill  all— all— all — so  that  not  one  be  left 
to  reproach  me  ! " 

9.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day, 
Sunday,  the  24th  of  August,  1672,  the  young  duke  of  Guise  and 
his  band  of  cut-throats  commenced  the  bloody  work  by  breaking 
into  the  apartment  of  the  aged  Coligni,  and  slaying  him  while 
engaged  in  prayer:  at  the  appointed  signal,  bells  were  rung 
throughout  the  city,  and  the  adherents  of  the  Guise  faction,  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  their  caps  to  distinguish  them,  rushed  forth 
to  the  massacre  of  their  brethren.  The  Huguenots,  struck  dumb 
by  surprise  and  terror,  made  no  resistance ;  and  the  carnival  of 
blood  involved  alike  manhood,  infancy,  and  old  age,  in  indiscriminate 
slaughter.  The  massacre  lasted,  in  Paris,  three  days  and  nights, 
without  any  apparent  diminution  of  the  fury  of  the  murderers. 

10.  Charles  commanded  the  massacre  to  be  renewed  in  every 
important  town  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  not  less  than  thirty 
thousand  Protestants  are  believed  to  have  fallen  victims  to  the 
monarch's  order.*  A  few  commanders,  and  provincial  magistrates, 
however,  refused  to  obey  the  edict.  One  wrote  back  to  the  king 
"  that  he  commanded  soldiers,  not  assassins : ''  and  the  public  exe- 
cutioner of  Lyons,  when  ordered  to  put  the  imprisoned  Huguenots 
to  death,  replied  :  "  I  am  not  an  assassin  :  I  work  only  as  justice 
commands  me."     But   the   soldiers  of  the  garrison  were  found 

1.  It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  correct  estimate  of  the  numbers  slain,  either  in  Paris  or 
in  the  prorinces.  The  numbers  given  for  Paris,  by  tirenty-one  French  and  Italian  authori- 
ties, range  from  one  thousand  to  ten  thousand ;  and  for  France,  from  tvro  thousand  to  one 
liundred  thousand.  De  Thou,  who  at  the  time  was  president  of  tlie  French  parliament,  and 
an  apologist  of  the  massacre, — who  wrote  a  history  of  liis  own  times  in  Latin,  and  with  whom 
Montfaucon  and  Popeliniere  agree, — ^places  the  numbers  for  all  France  at  twenty  t||onsand : 
Davila,  who  wrote  a  histoi'y  of  the  civil  wars  in  Italian,  says  forty  thousand.  Sully,  who 
passed  through  tlie  scenes  of  the  massacre  in  Paris  wliile  yet  a  boy  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
who  was  afterward  the  eminent  minister  of  Henry  IV.,  placea  the  estimate  at  seventy  thou- 
Baud  ;  while  others,  who  seem  to  have  made  merely  random  guesses,  go  as  high  as  one  hun- 
dred thousand.  From  all  thnt  can  be  gathered  from  the  very  great  number  of  contemporary 
writers,  we  think  thirty  thousand  a  moderate  estim-ite.  Viewed  in  the  li<;ht  of  history, — and 
especially  in  the  light  of  recent  i'lvestigarlons  into  French  and  Italian  archives, — the  estimate 
of  Dr.  Lingard,  the  Roman  Catholic  historian  of  England,  who  differs  so  greatly  from  the 
Koman  Catholic  writers  of  France  as  to  reduce  the  numbers  so  low  as  sixteen  liundred,  is 
manifestly  absurd.  But  whatever  be  the  number  of  the  sloio,  the  cliaracUr  of  the  deed  is 
little  affected  thereby. 
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jeady  to  do  the  bloody  work.  The  prince  of  Navarre,  who  had 
espoused  the  king's  sister,  and  his  companion  the  young  prince  of 
Conde,  were  spared  only  on  the  condition  of  becoming  Catholics ; 
but  botli  yielded  in  appearance  only. 

11.  A  circumstance  as  horrible  as  the  massacre  was  the  joy  it 
excited  in  so  many  quarters.  The  pretence  that  the  massacre  was 
to  crush  a  plot  which  the  Huguenots  had  prepared,  was  probably 
believed  by  few,  if  any.  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  thinking  Protestant- 
ism subdued,  and  secretly  rejoicing  in  this  weakening  of  the  French 
nation,  sent  to  congratulate  the  court  of  France  :  Charles  had  two 
medals  struck  to  commemorate  the  event :  three  days  after  the 
massacre,  the  bishop  of  Paris  ordered  a  solemn  procession  to  thank 
God  for  "  this  happy  beginning  in  the  extirpation  of  heresy; "  and 
the  annual  procession  was  continued  Tor  twenty  years,  until  Henry 
IV.  entered  Paris.  When  the  news  reached  Rome,  the  cannon  of 
St.  Angelo  wore  fired,  the  bells  were  rung,  and  the  pope,  Gregory 
XIII.,  went  in  state  to  the  church  of  St.  Louis,  and  returned  pub- 
lic thanks  to  heaven ;  ^  and,  three  years  later,  the  chaplain  of 
Charles  wrote  a  labored  defence  of  the  massacre,  which  he  dedi- 
cated ^'  to  the  eternal  memory  and  immortality  of  the  soul  of  the 
late  Charles  IX." 

12.  This  foul  blot  on  the  page  of  history  has,  as  we  believe,  been 
erroneously  attributed  to  a  long  premeditated  plot,  instigated  by 
religious  frenzy.  But  while  fanaticism  alone  urged  on  a  few, 
priests  and  laymen  alike,  it  was  jealousy  and  ambition  that  filled 
the  breast  of  Catherine ;  envy,  and  hatred  of  merit  and  virtues 
which  were  a  standing  reproach  to  him,  that  inflamed  the  licentious 
duke  of  Aujou ;  revenge,  which  hurried  on  the  duke  of  Guise ;  and 
jealousy  of  the  industrious  and  thrifty  Huguenots,  mingled  with 
an  eagerness  for  plunder,  that  drove  the  degraded  masses  into  this 
mighty  vortex  of  crime.*     But  it  stamps  the  character  of  the  age 

1.  Original  authorities  state  that  a  raedal,  No.  27  of  the  series  of  Gregory  XIIL,  yr&a  struck 
at  Rome  to  commemorate  the  erent,  and  that  three  ftrescoes  wore  painted  in  the  Vatican  hy 
the  celebrated  Florentine  artist^  George  Vasari,  to  illustrate  scenes  in  the  plot  and  the  mas- 
sacre. But  recent  Catholic  writers  assert  that  the  rejoicings  at  Rome  were  over  rebels  cut 
off  in  the  midst  of  their  rebellion,  and  not  over  heretics  murdered  for  their  religion.  See 
Dublin  Rsvlew  for  Oct.,  1865.  Ranke'e  Hist,  of  the  Popes.  See  White's  Recent  Hist,  of  the 
JI(i8ii(fC-e  of  St.  Bartholomew^  p.  4C6.  • 

2.  That  the  motive  of  plunder  had  mnch  to  do  with  the  extent  t  which  the  massacre  was 
carried,  is  very  clearly  stated  by  Salviati,  the  papal  nuncio,  who,  writing  to  Home  in  the  midst 
of  the  carnage,  says :  »'  The  whole  city  is  in  arms ;  the  houses  of  the  Huguenots  have  been 
forced  with  great  loss  of  lives,  and  sacked  by  the  populace  with  incredible  avidity.  Many  a 
man  to-night  will  have  his  horses  and  his  carriage,  and  will  eat  and  drink  off  plate,  who  had 
never  dreamt  of  it  in  his  life  before  I  '* 
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as  intolerant,  that  such  an  act  was  boldly  defended  by  many  on- 
religious  grounds,  and  by  many  others  as  a  great  act  of  state 
policy.  But  the  age  was,  emphatically,  one  pf  persecution  for 
opinion^s  sake ;  and  as  to  their  principle  on  this  subject,  Protest- 
ants and  Catholics  differed  but  little.  In  many  instances,  in 
France,  the  Protestants,  when  they  had  the  power,  exhibited  the 
same  spirit  of  persecution  as  the  Catholics.  In  1563  the  Protest- 
ant  synod  of  Orleans,  while  claiming  absolute  liberty  for  them- 
selves, denied  it  to  those  whom  they  called  "  atheists,  libertines, 
and  anabaptists."  In  1553  Servetus,  in  Switzerland,  who  had 
denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  was  brought  to  the  stake 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Calvin,  one  of  the  apostles  of  the 
Reformation, — one  of  the  charges  against  him  (though  not,  to  be 
sure,  a  principal  one)  being  that  he  ^^  had  denied  that  Judea  was  a 
beautiful,  rich,  and  fertile  country ;  and  affirmed,  on  the  authority 
of  travellers,  that  it  was  poor,  barren,  and  disagreeable."  And  not 
only  did  the  mild  Melancthon  approve  the  act,  but  it  was  approved 
generally,  by  the  Protestant  divines  of  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

13.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1568  the  Spanish  inquisition  solemnly 
condemned  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  to  death  as  here- 
tics,— a  few  persons  only  being  excepted  by  name ;  and  Philip  11. 
publicly  ratified  the  sentence,  and  ordered  it  to  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution, without  regard  to  sex,  age,  or  condition.  At  that  day  it 
was  the  current  opinion  that  but  one  religion  could  be  tolerated  in 
a  state,  and  there  were  many  and  able  professed  advocates  of  intol- 
erance, both  on  religious  and  political  grounds.  Says  that  eminent 
scholar  and  critic,  Justus  Lipsius,  who  wrote  near  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century, — "  In  matters  of  religion  no  favor  or  indulgence 
is  admissible :  the  true  mercy  is  to  be  merciless  :  to  save  many,  we 
must  not  shrink  from  getting  rid  of  a  few."  Such  were  the  teach- 
ings of  an  intolerant  age,  and  mournful  indeed  is  the  picture  of  it 
which  history  holds  up  to  our  view ;  but  yet  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly unfair  in  us  to  judge  the  men  of  those  times  by  our  nine- 
teenth century  standard. 

14.  The  crime  from  which  so  much  was  expected  produced  neither 
peace  nor  advantage ;  and  the  civil  war  was  renewed  with  greater 
force  than  ever :  mere  abhorrence  of  the  massacre  caused  many 
Catholics  to  turn  Huguenots ;  and  although  the  latter  were  at  first 
paralyzed  by  the  blow,  the  former  were  stung  by  remorse  and  shame, 
Charles  himself  seemed  stricken  already  by  avenging  fate.     As  the 
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accounts  of  tbe  murders  of  old  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
successively  brougiit  to  him,  while  the  massacre  continued,  he  drew 
aside  M.  Ambroise,  bis  first  surgeon,  to  whom  he  was  much  at- 
tached, although  he  was  a  Protestant,  and  said  to  him,  ^^  Ambroise, 
I  know  not  what  has  come  over  me  these  two  or  three  days,  but  I 
find  my  mind  and  body  in  disorder ;  I  see  everything  as  if  I  had  a 
fever ;  every  moment,  as  well  waking  as  sleeping,  the  hideous  and 
bloody  faces  of  the  killed  appear  'before  me ;  I  wish  the  weak  and 
innocent  had  not  been  included.''  From  that  time  a  continued 
fever  preyed  upon  him,  and,  eighteen  months  later,  carried  him  to 
the  grave,  (May,  1574,)  but  not  until  he  had  been  compelled  to 
grant  the  Huguenots  a  peace,  after  seeing  that  his  grand  and 
sweeping  crime  had  but.  enfeebled  the  Catholic  party,  instead  of 
insuring  its  triumph. 

15.  At  the  time  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  civil  war 
was  raging  in  the  Netherlands.     During  the  six  years 

of  the  administration  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  Philip's  netueb- 
governor  in  that  country,  the  land  was  desolated  by 
the  insatiate  cruelty  of  one  of  the  greatest  monsters  of  wickedness 
the  world  has  ever  seen ;  and  it  is  the  recorded  boast  of  Alva  him- 
self that,  during  his  brief  administration,  he  caused  eighteen  thou- 
sand of  the  inhabitants  to  perish  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 
At  length,  in  1572,  a  general  rising  against  the  Spanish  power  was 
organized,  the  prince  of  Orange  being  at  the  head  of  the  revolters. 
After  a  war  of  varied  fortunes  on  both  sides,  in  1576  the  States- 
general,  or  congress,  of  most  of  the  Batavian  and  Belgic  provinces, 
met,  and  assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  and  soon  after  concluded  a  union  between  the  States,  which 
is  known  as  the  Pacification  of  Ghent}  The  expulsion,  from  the 
country,  of  Spanish  soldiers  and  other  foreigners  was  decreed ; 
Alva's  sanguinary  decrees  and  edicts  against  heresy  were  repealed, 
and  religious  toleration  guaranteed. 

16.  Ere  long,  however,  the  confederacy  thus  formed  fell  to 
pieces,  owing  to  jealousies  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
States ;  and  it  became  evident  that  freedom  could  be  attained  only 
by  a  closer  union  of  the  provinces,  resting  on  an  entire  separation 
from  Spain.     Acting  on  this  belief,  in  January,  1579,  the  prince 

1.  Ghent  is  a  city  of  Belgium,  thirty  miles  north-west  from  Brussels.  It  belonged,  success- 
irely,  to  the  counts  of  Flanders  and  the  dukes  of  Bur'gundy ;  but  the  citizens  enjoyed  a  great 
degree  of  independence.    It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  emperor  Oharleb  Y.    {Map  No.  XY.) 

P* 
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of  Orange  convoked  an  assembly  of  deputies  at  Utrecht,*  where 
was  signed  the  famous  act  called  the  Union  of  Utrecht^  the  real 
basis  or  fundamental  compact  of  the  Kepublic  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces. Early  in  the  following  year,  1850,  the  States-general  assem- 
bled, at  Antwerp,^  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  of  the  Catholic 
deputies,  the  authority  of  Spain  was  renounced  forever,  and  the 
"  United  Provinces  "  declared  a  free  and  independent  State.  Philip, 
however,  still  waged  a  vindictive  war  against  them,  while  they  re- 
ceived important  aid  from  Elizabeth  of  England,  a  circumstance 
which  led  Philip  to  declare  war  against  the  latter  country. 

17.  The  destinies  of  the  unhappy  queen  of  Scotland  had  long 
been  implicated  with  the  designs  of  the  Catholics  of  Europe  against 
the  power  and  throne  of  Elizabeth.  About  the  time  of  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  infamous  duke  of  Alva,  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor of  the  Netherlands,  had  formed  a  project  of  uniting  with  the 
English  Catholics  and  Mary  in  a  confederacy  against  Elizabeth ;  and 
Mary  was  charged  with  countenancing  the  design ;  but  although 
parliament  applied  for  her  immediate  trial,  Elizabeth  was  satisfied 
with  increasing  the  rigor  and  strictness  of  her  confinement.  Mary 
was  subsequently,  and  repeatedly,  charged  with  being  cognizant  of 
similar  plans ;  but  her  participation  in  any  of  them  is  exceedingly 
doubtful.  At  length,  however,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  au- 
thorizing her  trial ;  and  after  an  investigation,  in  which  law  and 
justice  were  little  regarded,  she  was  condemned  to  death.  Elizabeth, 
after  some  delay  and  I/esitation,  signed  the  warrant  for  her  execu- 
tion, which,  she  said,  she  designed  to  keep  by  her,  to  be  used  only 
in  case  of  the  attempt  of  Mary  to  escape ;  but  her  council,  having 
obtained  possession  of  it  from  her  private  secretary,  hastily  de- 
spatched it  to  those  who  had  charge  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  un- 
happy Mary  was  beheaded,  after  having  been  in  captivity  nineteen 
years.     (1587.) 

18.  The  execution  of  the  queen  of  Scots  inflamed  the  resentment 
of  the  Catholics  throughout  Europe,  and  gave  additional  vigor  to 
the  preparations  of  Philip  II.  for  an  invasion  of  England,  a  project 
which  he  had  long  had  in  contemplation,  and  by  which  he  hoped  to 
destroy  the  power  of  the  great  supporter  of  the  Protestant  cause. 

1.  Utrecht  is  a  city  of  Holland,  on  the  old  Rhine,  twenty  mttfs  soath-east  from  Amsterdam. 

2.  Antwsrp  is  a  maritime  city  of  Belgium,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  twenty-six 
miles  north  from  Brussels.  la  the  sixteenth  century  Antwerp  enjoyed  a  more  extensive  for- 
eign trade  than  any  other  city  in  Europe.    (J/cfj?  No.  XV.) 
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With  justice,  perhaps,  Philip  complained  of  the  depredations  which 
the  EDglish,  under  their  great  admiral  Sir  Francis  Drake,  had  for 
many  years  committed  on  the  Spani{«h  possessions  in  South  America, 
and  more  than  once  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  itself;  and  now  a  vast 
armament  was  prepared  to  sweep  the  English  from  the  seas,  ravage 
their  coasts,  hum  their  towns,  and  dethrone  their  Protestant  queen. 

19,  In  May,  1588,  the  Spanish  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
ships,  some  the  largest  that  had  ever  plowed  the  deep,  carrying, 
exclusive  of  eight  thousand  sailors,  no  less  than  twenty  ^  ^^^ 
thousand  of  tne  hravest  troops  in  the  Spanish  armies,  a  spanisu 
large  invading  force  in  those  days,  sailed  from  the  har- 
bor of  Lisbon  for  the  English  coast.  The  pope  had  blessed  the  ex- 
pedition, and  offered  the  sovereignty  of  England  as  the  conqueror's 
prize ;  and  the  Catholics  throughout  Europe  were  so  confident  of 
success  that  they  had  named  the  armament  "  The  Invincible  Ar- 
mada." The  queen  of  England  beheld  the  preparations,  and  heard 
the  vauntings  of  her  enemies,  with  a  resolution  worthy  of  the  occa- 
sion and  the  cause.  She  visited  the  seaports  in  person,  superin- 
tended the  preparations  for  defence,  and  on  horseback  addressed 
the  troops ;  and  such  was  the  enthusiasm  which  she  everywhere 
inspired,  that  even  her  Catholic  subjects  joined  their  countrymen, 
heart  and  hand,  against  foreign  domination.  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham  was  appointed  admiral  of  the  fleet;  Drake,  Hawkins, 
and  Frobisher,  the  most  renowned  seamen  in  Europe,  served  under 
him ;  while  an  army  of  forty-five  thousand  men  was  organized  for 
the  defence  of  the  coast  and  the  capital. 

20.  After  the  Armada  had  sailed  from  Lisbon  it  suffered  consid- 
erably from  a  storm  off  the  French  coast :  in  passing  through  the 
English  Channel  it  was  seriously  harassed,  during  several  days,  by 
the  lighter  English  vessels ;  and  while  at  anchor  off  Calais,  the 
English  sent  a  number  of  fire-ships  into  the  midst  of  the  fleet,  de- 
stroyed several  vessels,  and  threw  the  others  into  such  confusion 
that  the  Spanish  admiral  no  longer  thought  of  victory,  but  only  of 
escape.  As  the  south  wind  blew,  he  was  unable  to  retrace  his 
course,  and  therefore  resolved  to  return  by  coasting  the  northern 
shores  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  But  his  disasters  were  not  ended : 
many  of  his  vessels  were  driven,  by  a  storm,  on  the  coasts  of  Norway 
and  Scotland  :  off  the  Irish  coast  a  second  storm  was  experienced, 
with  almost  equal  loss ;  and  only  a  few  shattered  vessels  of  this 
mighty  armament  returned  to  Spain,  to  bring  intelligence  of  the 
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calamities  that  had  overwhelmed  the  rest.  The  defeat  of  the  ar- 
mada was  regarded  as  the  triumph  of  the  Protestant  cause ;  it  ex- 
erted a  favorable  influence  on  the  welfare  of  the  United  Provinces, 
and  virtually  secured  their  independence ;  and  it  raised  the  coursige 
of  the  Huguenots  in  France  and  completely  destroyed  the  decisive 
influence  which  Spain  had  long  maintained  in  the  a£fairs  of  Europe. 
Henceforth  the  naval  power  and  the  commerce  of  Spain  declined  ; 
and  the  king,  at  his  death  in  1598,  bequeathed  a  vast  debt  to  a 
nation  whose  resources,  notwithstanding  her  rich  mines  of  gold  and 
silver  in  the  New  World,  were  already  exhausted. 

21.  The  internal  history  of  France,  since  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew and  the  death  of  Charles  IX.,  is  filled  with  deplorable 
civil  wars  during  most  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Charles  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Henry  III.,  who 
endeavored  to  play  the  opposing  Catholic  and  Protestant  parties 
against  each  other ;  but  being  obliged,  at  length,  by  the  violence 
of  the  Catholic  league^  to  throw  himself  on  the  protection  of  tlte 
Protestants,  he  was  assassinated  by  James  Clement,  a  fanatic  monk, 
just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  driving  his  enemies  from  Paris. 
(Aug.  1589.)  In  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  the  house  of  Valois 
became  extinct,  and  the  throne  passed  by  right  of  inheritance  to 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  in  the  person  of  the  Protestant  Henry  of 
Navarre,  who  now  became  king  of  France,  with  the  title  of  Henry 
IV.  He  was  at  first  opposed  by  the  Catholic  league ;  but  after  a 
struggle  of  four  years,  in  which  he  received  some  aid  from  Eliza*^ 
both  of  England,  he  abjured  the  Protestant  faith,  and  thus  became 
king  of  a  united  people.     (1593-4.)     To  the  Huguenots,  however, 

VI  THE  ^^^  atoned  for  his  compulsory  desertion,  by  issuing,  in 
EDICT  OP  1598,  the  celebrated  Edict  of  Nantes,*  which  terminated 
the  religious  wars  that  had  distracted  France  during 
thirty-six  years.  The  Edict  of  Nantes  secured  to  the  Protestants 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  an  equal  claim  with  the  Cath- 
olics to  all  offices  and  dignities.  The  parliament  made  considerable 
opposition  to  the  registering  of  this  edict,  and  the  king  was  obliged 
to  use  menaces,  as  well  as  persuasion,  to  overcome  their  obstinacy. 

22.  The  history  of  England,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada, offers  few  events  of  interest  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.     A  general  insurrection,  however,  broke  out  in  Ire- 

1.  NanUs  is  a  celebrated  commercial  city  and  seaport  of  France,  about  thirty-four  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  and  two  hundred  and  ten  south-west  from  Paris, 
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land  in  1598,  the  design  of  which  was  to  effect  the  entire  expulsion 
of  the  English  from  the  island ;  but  although  the  insurgents  were 
supplied  with  troops  and  ammunition  by  the  Spanish  monarch,  and 
the  pope  held  out  ample  indulgences  in  favor  of  those  who  should 
enlist  to  combat  the  English  heretics,  jet  the  rebels  ultimately  failed 
in  their  enterprise,  aftei^a  sanguinary  war  which  lasted  six  years. 

28.  The  splendor  of  Elizabeth ^s  reign  is  a  theme  on  which  Eng- 
lish historians  love  to  dwell.    At  this  time  England  held  the  balance 
of  power  in  Christendom,  a  position  that  was  owing,  in 
no  small  degree,  to  the  personal  character  of  the  sover-      teu  of 
eign.    No  monarch  of  England  ever  surpassed  Elizabeth  ^^'^^^^''^• 
in  firmness,  penetration,  and  address;  and  none  ever  conducted  the 
government  with  more  uniform  success.     Yet  her  political  maxims 
were  arbitrary  in  the  extreme ;  and  she  had  little  regard  for  the 
liberties  of  her  people,  or  the  privileges  of  parliament — ^believing 
that  her  subjects  were  entitled  to  no  other  rights  than  their  ances- 
tors had  enjoyed.     The  principles  of  the  English  constitution  were 
not  yet  developed.    Elizabeth  died  in  the  year  1603,  being  then  in 
the  seventieth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  forty-fifth  of  her  reign. 

IV.  CoTEMPORARY  HiSTOEY. — 1.  If  WO  pass  ffom  European  his- 
tory to  that  of  other  portions  of  the  world  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  most  prominent  events  that  attract  our  notice  are  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Portuguese  in  Southern  Asia,  and  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Mexico  and  South  America, — the  rise  of  a  Mogul  empire  in  India, 
and  of  a  new  dynasty  in  Persia.     After  the  fleet  of  De  Gama  had 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  enterprises  of  the  Portuguese 
were  directed  to  the  securing  of  the  commerce  of  the  Indian  seas ; 
but,  soon  after,  under  the  viceroyalty  of  the  illustrious  Albuquerque, 
they  formed  numerous  settlements  and  established  forts  and  trading 
houses  throughout  all  the  coasts.     In  the  year  1507 
Albuquerque  took  possession  of  Ormus,*  then  the  most    tctgulsb 
splendid  and  polished  city  of  Asia^  situated  at  the  en-    colonial 
trance  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  when  the  king  of  Persia, 
to  whom  it  had  long  belonged,  demanded  tribute  from  the  Portu- 
guese, the  viceroy,  pointing  to  his  cannons  and   balls,  replied : 
"  There  is  tlie  coin  with  which  the  king  of  Portugal  pays  tribute." 
The  attempts  of  the  Venetians  and  Mohammedans  to  expel  the 

• 

1.  OrmiM,  aneiently  called  Ozyris^  is  a  rocky  island  at  the  moutli  of  the  Persian  Golf.    It 
woold  scarcely  be  woi'th  notice  were  it  not  for  its  former  ctiebrity  and  importance. 
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intruders  were  ineffectual,  and  in  1510,  Goa,*  the  cliief  of  the  Por- 
tuguese establishments,  was  made  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese 
empire  in  India.  The  Portuguese  introduced  themselves  into  China 
also ;  and  when  their  colonial  empire  was  at  its  greatest  extent,  it 
embraced  the  coasts  of  Africa  from  Guinea  to  the  Red  Sea,  and 
extended  over  all  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia ;  although  throughout 
this  vast  extent  of  country,  they  had  little  more  than  a  chain  of 
factories  and  forts.  On  the  union  of  Portugal  with  Spain  (1580), 
the  Portuguese  East  India  possessions  followed  the  fate  of  the 
mother  country,  and  passed  into  the  unskilful  hands  of  the  Spaniards 
(1582) ;  but  when  the  intolerable  cruelty  of  the  Spanish  government 
had  driven  the  Dutch  to  revolt,  the  latter  extended  their  commerce 
to  the  Indies,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  had  possession  of 
nearly  all  that  had  formed  the  colonial  empire  of  the  Portuguese. 

2.  The  Spaniards  were  more  successful  in  making  and  retaining 
conquests  in  the  New  World.     Soon  after  the  discovery 

.  ,  1      -I       1      •  "^      n.    SPANISH 

of  America  they  extended  their  settlements  over  the  coxoNfAL 
islands  of  the  West  Indies,  which  were  depopulated  by  ^^^"'^• 
the  excessive  and  unhealthy  labor  imposed  by  them  upon  the  na- 
tives. In  1519  the  adv^enturer  Cortez  landed  with  a  small  force 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Mexico  ;  and  in  the  course  of  two  years  the 
wealthy  and  populous  kingdom  of  the  Montezumas  was  reduced  to 
a  province  of  Spain.  Yet,  after  all  his  services  to  his  country, 
Cortez,  like  Columbus,  was  persecuted  at  home.  It  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  he  could  gain  an  audience  from  the  emperor,  Charles  V. 
When  one  day  he  pushed  through  the  crowd  which  surrounded  the 
coach  of  the  emperor,  and  placed  his  foot  on  the  step  of  the  door, 
Charles  asked  who  this  man  was.  "  It  is  he,"  replied  Cortez,  "  who 
has  given  you  more  kingdoms  than  your  ancestors  left  you  cities." 

3.  After  Mexico,  the  Spaniards  sought  other  countries  to  conquer 
and  depopulate.  In  1532  Pizarro,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  taking  with 
him  a  force  of  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  foot  soldiers,  sixty  horse- 
men, and  twelve  small  cannon,  invaded  Peru,  the  greatest,  the  best 
governed,  and  most  civilized  nation  of  the  New  World.  Pizarro 
and  his  companions  marked  their  route  with  blood  ;  but  wherever 
they  directed  their  course  they  conquered  in  the  name  of  Charles 

1.  Ooa  (the  old  town)  is  on  an  island  of  the  Bamc  name  on  the  south-western  coast  of  llin- 
dostan,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south-east  from  Bombay.  The  old  city,  now  almost  de- 
serted except  by  priests,  is  '*  a  city  of  churches ;  and  the  wealth  of  provinces  seems  to  have 
been  expended  in  their  erection.'*  New  Goa,  built  on  the  sea-shore  about  fire  milea  from  the 
old  town,  is  a  well-built  city,  with  a  population  of  about  twenty  thousand. 
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v.;  and  before  tbe  close  of  the  century  the  Spanish  empire  in 
America  embraced  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  all  Mexico  and 
Pern,  and  the  coasts  of  nearly  all  South  America.  Tbe  enormous 
quantity  of  tbe  precious  metals  which  Spain  drew  from  her  Amer- 
ican possessions  contributed  to  make  her,  for  awhile,  the  prepon- 
derating power  in  Europe ;  but  an  inordinate  thirst  for  the  gold 
and  silver  of  America  led  the  Spaniards  to  neglect  agriculture  and 
manufactures.  The  Spanish  colonies  increased  but  slowly  in  popu- 
lation ;  the  capital  itself  was  ruined ;  and  before  the  dose  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  best  days  of  Spain  were  over. 

4.  During  the  three  hundred  years  previous  to  1525,  India,  or 
Hindostan,  was  governed  by  Affghan  princes,  whose  seat 

of  government  was  Delhi.     In  1525,  Baber,  the  fifth  in    mogul  em- 
descent  from  Tamerlane,  and  sovereign  of  a  little  prin-      ^^^^  ^^ 

INDIA. 

eipality  between  Kashgar^  and  Samarcand,  entered  Hin- 
dostan at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  defeated  and  killed  the  last 
Affghan  sovereign,  and  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  Delhi.' 
With  him  began  the  race  of  Mogul  princes,  as  they  are  called  by 
Europeans,  although  their  native  tongue  was  Turkish.  In  the  next 
century  the  Mogul  empire  was  consolidated  under  Aurungzebe, 
who,  by  murdering  his  relatives,  and  shutting  his  father  up  in  his 
harem,  was  enabled  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Hindostan  in  1659. 
But  notwithstanding  the  means  by  which  he  had  obtained  sovereign 
authority,  he  governed  with  much  wisdom,  consulted  the  welfare  of 
his  people,  watched  over  the  preservation  of  justice,  and  the  purity 
of  manners,  and,  by  a  wise  administration,  sought  to  confirm  his 
own  power.  After  his  death,  in  1707,  the  Mogul  empire  began  to 
decline ;  and  even  under  Aurungzebe  it  was  much  inferior,  in  ex- 
tent and  resources,  to  the  empire  now  held  by  Britain  in  the  same 
country. 

5.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  revival  of  the  Persian  empire 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  At  that  period  we  find 
the  youthful  Ismael,  who  traced  his  descent  to  the  Skeik  ^ 

iV  •  TUB 

Suffee,  a  holy  person  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Tamer-     vinauLS 

lane,  heading  a  band  of  adherents  against  a  neighboring 

prince,  and,  in  the  course  of  four  years,  reducing  all  Persia  to  his 

1.  Kaahgar^  the  most  western  town  of  any  importance  in  the  Chinese  empire,  is  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  east  from  Samarcand. 

2.  D^lfU  is  a  city  of  northern  Hindostan,  about  eight  hundred  and  thirty  miles  north-west 
from  Calcutta.  It  appears  that  no  less  than  seven  successive  cities  have  stood  on  the  ground 
occupied  by  Delhi  and  its  ruins. 
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sway.  For  fifteen  years  fortune  smiled  on  his  arms ;  but  he  was 
at  length  defeated  by  Selim,  the  sultan  of  Constantinople  The 
latter,  however,  reaped  no  real  advantage  from  his  dearly-bought 
victory ;  and  when  Ismael  died  he  left  a  name  on  which  the  Per- 
sians dwell  with  enthusiasm,  as  the  restorer  of  their  country,  and 
the  founder  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  Mohammedan  dynas- 
ties— called  the  Suffeean,  or  Suffavean^  from  the  holy  sheik  Suffee. 

6.  Tamasp  succeeded  his  father  Ismael,  when  only  ten  years  of 
age.  His  reign  was  long  and  prosperous.  Anthony  Jenkinson,  one 
of  the  earliest  adventurers  to  Persii^,  visited  the  court  of  Tamasp 
as  an  envoy  from  queen  Elizabeth ;  but  the  intolerance  of  the 
Mohammedan  soon  drove  the  Christian  away.  The  three  sons  of 
Tamasp  in  succession  made  an  effort  for  the  crown ;  but  their  short 
reigns  merit  little  notice.  At  length,  in  1582,  the  youthful  Abbas, 
a  grandson  of  Tamasp,  was  proclaimed  king  by  some  of  the  discon- 
tented nobles,  and  forced  to  appear  in  arms  against  his  father  Mo- 
hammed, who  was  deserted  by  his  army,  and  is  not  mentioned  again 
in  history.  But  Abbas  did  not  long  remain  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
others,  for,  seizing  the  reins  of  power,  he  soon  rose  to  distinction, 
defeated  the  Turks  in  many  battles,  in  1622  took  Ormuz  from  the 
Portuguese,  and  became  supreme  ruler  of  a  mighty  empire.  During 
his  reign  commenced  an  amicable  intercourse  between  the  English 
and  Persian  nations,  which  continued  for  many  years. 

7.  Abbas  was,  in  many  respects,  an  enlightened  prince  ;  his  for- 
eign policy  was  generally  liberal,  and  he  extended  toleration  to 
other  religions  :  he  spent  his  revenues  in  improvements :  caravan- 
seras,  bridges,  aqueducts,  bazaars,  mosques,  and  colleges,  arose  in 
every  quarter ;  and  Ispahan^  the  capital  was  splendidly  embellished. 
But  as  a  parent,  and  relative,  the  character  of  Abbas  appears  in  a 
most  revolting  light. 

8.  Abbas  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  imbecile  tyrants,  during 
whose  reig^^s  the  Affghans  repeartedly  laid  waste  the  country,  and 
destroyed  the  lives  of  a  million  of  people.  The  most  noted  of  the 
Persian  monarchs  since  the  death  of  Abbas  have  been  the  famous 
Nadir  Shah,  Mehemet  Khan.  Futteh  Ali  Shah,  and  Abbas  Mirza, 
the  latter  of  whom  ascended  the  throne  in  1835. 

1.  Ispahan^  formerly  the  capital  of  Persia,  is  sitnateil  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  two  hundred  and  eleven  miles  soiitn  of  Teheran,  the  modern  capital. 
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L  THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR. 
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ITAR.  [Priigiio.]— 3.  Munsleldt  is  uiialjle  to  cope  with  tlie  imperial  generals.  I'ruieMlaiit  aUi* 
moe  with  tb3  Danes,  ami  o\ieMnsf  ol  the  Danish  PKKion  or  tiik  war.  Defettt  of  the  linnMA 
king  by  Tiily.  [Latter.  (itiltinKen.  Brunswick.} — 1.  The  Danes  are  driven  I'runi  Ihintmry, 
■Dd  most  of  IKinmark  is  coiiqticretl.  Ambitious  views  o(  Ferdinand.  Sief<o  of  8tndsund. 
IVeaty  of  Lubec.  [Stralsund.  Lubec.]— A.  The  boiies  of  a  general  (leace.  Tyranny  of  Ferdi- 
nand,  antl  revolt  of  tlie  Protestants.  luter|)oaition  of  (iustavus  AdtUphua,  and  o|tenin<<  of  tht 
Swedish  Pkriod  or  thk  war  — 6.  Intrigues  of  Ricltelieu,  -leading  to  the  invasion  of  (jerniany 
bj  the  Swedes  in  1630.  [Rochelte.]~7.  Ontompt  in  which  the  Swedes  were  held  by  the  (ler 
mans.  [Poraerania.]  Character  of  the  o|>|)osiug  forces.  The  military  system  of  (iustavut. — 8, 
Early  successes  of  the  Swedes.  Magdeburg  plundered  and  burned  by  lite  imperialists.  [iMagw 
debni^.]— 9.  Compensation  for  the  loss  of  Magdebcrg.  [I>eipsic.]  Gustavus  overruns  Ger 
auwy.  Death  of  Tilly.— 10.  Successes  of  Walleiistcin.  [Nuremburg.  Dresden.]  Death  of 
'vtistavus.  [Lutzen.] — 11.  Close  of  the  Swedish  pcrio<l  of  the  war,  and  death  of  Wutlensteiib 
The  Frkncu  Pkkiod  or  thk  war. — 13.  Circumsljinccs  of  the  leaguing  of  the  French  with  tht 
Protestauts.  The  Rhine  becomes  the  chief  seat  of  Uie  war.*-13.  The  re.mainder  of  the  Thirtj 
Years*  War.  Death  of  Ferdinand.  Death  of  Louis  XI II.  and  Richelieu.  Treaty  of  Westphalia 
[Westphalia.]    Condition  of  Germany.— 14.  Chief  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 

II.  ENGLISH  HISTORY:— THE  ENGLISH  REVOLUTION. 

I.  England  during  the  period  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  Union  op  Enoland  amp  Scotland 
1803. — 2.  The  chanicter  of  Jamks  I.,  and  the  character  of  his  reign. — 3.  His  successor  Charlks 
I.  His  misfortunes.— 4.  Difficulties  that  immediately  followed  his  accession.  The  second  and 
third  parliament.  Dissolution  of  the  latter.— 5.  The  interval  until  the  asi«embling  of  anothet 
parliament.  Conduct  of  the  English  clergy,  and  persecution  of  the  puritans.  Scotch  rbrki^ 
UOR.  March  of  the  Covenanters  into  England.  Fourth  and  flflh  parliamenU—B.  Opening  acta 
*f  Thb  LoN«  Parliamknt.  Impeachment  of  Stntffonl  and  Laud.  Remarks.— 7.  Continued 
encroachments  of  Parliament.  Irish  rebellion.  Impeachment  of  Ave  members  of  the  Ctntk- 
mona.— 8.  The  king  erects  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  and  opens  the  mviL  war— 1642.  [Noi 
tiogham.]  Strength  of  the  opposing  jtarties.— !».  Tlie  battles  of  EdghiU  and  Newbery.  [Edjf 
hill.  Newbery.]— lUi  Thk  Scotch  Lkaoitk.— 11.  Campaigns  of  1644  and  164a.  [Marstoir 
Moor.  Naseby.]  The  king  a  prisoner.— 12.  Civil  and  religious  dissensions.  Olivkr  Crom- 
WBLU— -13»  The  reaction  in  flavor  of  the  king  arrested  by  Cromwell.  Trial  and  bxbcutior 
or  Chablbs  1. 1649.— 14.  Remarks  upon  this  measure.  Character  of  Charles.— 15.  Abolitiub 
or  Monarchy.  CromwelPs  military  successes.  [W^orcester.] — 16.  War  with  Holland 
Navigation  act.  Naval  battle.— 17.  Continuance  of  the  war,  and  r*efeat  of  tlie  British.  [Good 
win  Sands.]  Bravado  of  Tromp.— 18.  Defeat  of  the  Dutch  in  the  English  ChAnuel.  The  fiiuU 
conflict,  and  death  <tf  Tromp.  Peace  with  Holland.— 19.  Controversy  between  Cromwell  and 
Parliament.  Thk  Protkctoratk.— 'JO.  Continued  dissensions  and  parliamentary  oppositioa 
to  CromweH.  Tlie  army.  War  with  Spain.—:!!.  Character  of  CromwelFs  administration.  AU 
tempt  u>  invest  him  with  the  dignity  of  king.— 22.  Remainder  of  Cromwell^s  life.  His  death.^ 
^  Richard.  His  alxlicalioii.  Anarchy.  Rbstoration  or  monarchy,  1600.  34.  I-Int 
pneiioiii  produced  hv  Charles  XL    His  character.    The  parliament  of  1661.-25.  Maunen 
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BoralB  of  Ui9  na  ion.— 91.  Increasing  discontent.  War  with  Holland.  The  capital  threatened 
[Diujlcirk.  Cha  liam.]-  27.  Tiie  plague  of  1605.  The  great  fire  of  1666.— 28.  Treaty  of  Rredh. 
[Breda.  New  Kethcrlands.  Acadia  and  Nova  Scotla.J  Another  \var  with  Holland.  Treaty 
of  Nimegiien.  [Orange.  Nimegueo.]— 29.  The  professions  and  the  secret  designs  of  Charleok 
Elisinirigues  with  the  French  monarch.  His  growing  unpopuLiilty.  Popish  plot.  Russell  and 
Sidney.  Absolute  power  of  the  king.  His  death.— 30.  James  H.  His  general  policy.  The 
tpproaching  crisis.*~31.  Arbitrary  and  unpopular  measures  of  the  king.  [Windsor.] — 3S 
Vnnmoiilh's  rebellion.  The  inhuman  Jeffries. — 33.  Eveiits  of  the  Rkvolution  or  1688. — 34. 
S6  .tlement  of  the  crown  on  William  and  Mary.  Declaration  of  rights.— 35.  Scotch  and  Iriib 
4ebellion.  [KtUiecrankic.]  Events  that  led  to  a  general  Eiuropeaii  war.  French  history  towBRll 
Bm  cioac  of  tho  century.    Death  of  William,  ITOii. 

in.  FRENCH  HISTORY :— WARS  OF  LOUIS  XIV. 

1.  The  Administbation  or  Caruinal  Richeliku,  1624 — 42. — 2.  Mazarines  ADMiNirriA 
rwH,  1642—61.  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  war  of  the  Fronde.- 3.  Continuance  of  the  war  be 
tween  France  and  Spain.  Cond6  and  Turenne.  England  Joins  France  in  the  war.  [Arras. 
Valenciennes.  Flanders.] — 4.  Both  France  and  Spain  desirous  of  peace.  Treaty  of  the  Pyren- 
ees, 1659.  [Bidassoa.  Gravclines.  Roussillon.  Franche-<Jomt«^.] — 5.  Louis  assumes  the 
administration  of  government.  [Louvre,  Invalides.  Versailles.  Langue<loc.]— 6.  •Ambitious 
projects  of  Louis.  His  invasion  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  [Brabant.]^?.  Capture  of 
Franche-Comte.  Triple  alliance  against  Louis.  Treaty  of  Aix-la^Shapelle.  [Aix-la-Ohnpelle.] 
— 8.  Designs  of  Louis  against  Holland.— 9.  The  bayonet.  Comparative  strength  of  the  French 
and  Dutch  forces. — 10.  Invasion  of  Holland.  [Amsterdam.]  The  inhabitantji  think  of  aban- 
doning their  conntry.  Prince  William  of  Orange  effects  a  general  league  against  tlie  French 
monarch.  (1674.) — 11.  The  war  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  Turenne  an«lCond6.  Duquesne. 
— 12.  Peace  of  Nimeguen,  1678.  Remarks  of  Voltaire.— 13.  Great  prosjjerity  and  increasing 
ascendancy  of  France,  The  greatest  glories  of  the  reign  of  Louis. — 14.  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.— 15.  General  league,  and  war,  against  Louis,  1686 — 8.  His 
activity  in  meeting  his  enemies.— 16.  Successes  of  the  French  commanders.  Battle  of  La 
Hogue.  [Beachy  Head.  Namur.  La  Hogue.]— 17.  Campaign  of  1693.  Peace  of  Ryswick, 
1697.  State  of  France  at  the  close  of  the  eeventeentli  century.  [Netwinden.  Ryswick. 
Strasburg.] 

ly.  COTEMPORARY  HISIORY. 

1.  Increasing  extent  of  the  field  of  history.— 2.  Denmark,  Swkdbn,  and  Norway.  Gnstavni 
Adolphus,  and  his  successors. — 3,  Poland,  durlnsj  the  seventeenth  century.  The  reign  of  John 
Bobieski,  1674—97.  His  victories  over  the  Turks.  [Kotzim].— 4.  Siege  of  Vienna  by  the 
Turks  and  Hungarians.  [Vienna.]— 5.  Its  deliverance  by  Sobieski,  1683.— 6.  Compt^e  die- 
eomflture  of  the  Turks.  Ingratitude  of  Austria,  and  decline  of  Poland.— 7.  Russia,  at  tha 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Peter  the  Great.  His  efforts  for  improving  the 
eondition  of  his  people  and  country.  [Azof.  Dwina.  Volga.  St.  Petersburg  ]— 8.  His  Iravels, 
fcc  Political  acts  of  his  reign.— 9.  Turkey  from  thfl  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Decline  of  her  power  at  the  close  of  the  century.  '[Tleuta. 
Oarlowitz.  Transylvania.  Sclavonla.  Podolia.  Ukraine]— 10.  IxArYdnrln?  the  seventeeiut 
eentur}'.  Effects  of  the  Reformation.  Of  the  Spanish  rule  in  Italy.— ll.  The  low  slate  O4 
morals.  General  suffering  and  degradation.— 12.  Tlie  Spanish  peninsula  during  the  seven 
teenth  century.  Expulsion  of  the  Moors,  1610.— 13.  Revolt  of  Portugal,  1640.  Independencw 
of  Holland,  1648.  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  1648.— 14.  The  Asiatic  nations  during  the  seven- 
lett:'.h  century.  Persia.  China.— 15.  The  great  Mogul  empire  of  Asia.  Aurungzebe.— 16.  Cf» 
tONiAi.  Establishments.  Dutch  colonies.  [Surinam.  Moluccas.  Ceylon.]  Colonial  policy 
•f  the  Dutch. — 17.  Spanish  colonial  empire.— tS.  Materials  and  character  of  Spanish  colonia. 
history. — 19.  French  colonization  in  the  New  World.  In  the  Old.  [.Madjigascar.  Pondich«rry.] 
—90.  EDs'lish  colonial  possessions.  The  London  East  India  Company.  ^J'^^Ji*  Madras.  Bom* 
bey.  Calcut.a.j— 21.  English  colonization  in  America.  History  of  the  British  American  colo- 
nies during  vhe  seventeenth  century.  Tlie  early  col  mists  of  New  England.— 22.  Instmctiyr 
iiid  interesting  character  of  early  American  history  Omiwion  of  a  separate  compeod  of 
VoMTlcM  hlAt«>' '  in  this  woik 
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1.  The  Tkirtv  iewV  War. — 1.  From  the  death  of  Charles  V. 
m  the  year  15J8,  *o  vac  year  1618,  there  were  no  events  in  German 
history  that  exeruseu  any  importunt  influence  on  the  politics  of 
Europe.  At  tije  iatter  period,  however,  the  German  empeior, 
Matthias,  succeeded  <n  procuring  the  subordinate  crown  of  Bohemia 
for  his  cousin  Ferdinand,  a  bigoted  Catholic;  a  circumstance  ^hkh 
increased  the  hostile  feelings  thau  had  long  existed  between  the  Ro 
man  Catholic  and  Protestant  parties  in  Bohemia ;  but  when  Ferdi 
Dand  banibhed  the  new  faith  from  his  dominion,  and  destroyed  the 
Protestant  churches,  his  impolitic  conduct  led  to  an  open  revolt  of 
his  Protestant  subjects.  (1618.)  This  was  the  commencement  of  a 
thirty  years'  war — the  last  conflict  sustained  by  the  Reformation — a 
war  indeterminate  in  its  objects,  but  one  which,  before  its  close,  in- 
volved, in  its  complicated  relations,  nearly  all  t)ie  states  of  continental 
Europe. 

2.  While  this  petty  war  was  raging  on  the  narrow  theatre  of  the 
Bohemian  territory,  Matthias  died ;  and  Ferdinand,  to  the  great 
alarm  of  the  Protestant  party  throughout  Germany,  was  elected  em- 
peror of  all  the  German  States,  under  the  title  of  Ferdinand  II. 
(1619) ;  but  at  the  very  moment  of  his  election  he  received  the  in- 
telligence of  his  deposition  in  Bohemia,  which  had  just  been  made 
public  among  the  people.  The  Bohemians  now  chose  Frederic,  the 
elector-palatine,  son-in-l»w  of  the  British  monarch  James  I.,  for  their 
sovereign ;  but  Frederic  was  unequal  to  the  crisis,  and  ^  palatini 
being  besieged  in  his  own  capital,  he  lost  the  battle  of  period  of 
Prague^  by  his  negligence  or  cowardice.  Ferdinand,  as-  "'*=  ^^*- 
3isted  by  a  Spanish  force  under  Spinola,  and  by  the  Catholic  league 
of  Germany,  now  overran  Bohemia,  and  compelled  Frederic  to  seek 
refuge  in  Holland,  where  he  dwelt  without  a  kingdom,  and  without 
courage  to  reconquer  it, — maintained  at  the  expense  of  his  fathcr- 
ailaw,  the  king  of  England.  The  punishment  inflicted  upom  Bohe- 
mia was  severe  in  the  extreme  :  twenty-seven  of  the  Protestant  lead 
ers  were  condemned  to  death ; — ^by  degrees  all  Protestant  clergyman 
were  banished  from  the  country  ; — and,  finally,  it  was  declared  that 
no  subject  who  did  not  adhere  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  would 
be  tolerated.     Thirty  thousand  families,  driven  away  by  this  cruel 

J«  Prague^  the  capital  citj'  of  Bohemia,  is  situateil  on  both  sides  of  tlie  Moldaa,  a  branch  of 
the  Elbe,  one  hundred  and  fI<Xy-two  miles  nortli-we^t  of  Vieniui,  and  seventy -i wo  mites  south 
aast  flrom  Dfesaeo.  Jerome,  the  firiend  of  tiie  great  liohensian  reformer  John  Hbm,  wan  a  ii»t4vi 
9l  this  city,  and  was  theuce  suroamed.  **  of  Prague."    (JIfa/i  No.  X  Vll^ 
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edict,  took  refuge  in  the  Protestant  States  of  Saxoi  y  and  Branden- 
burg.    Thus  closed  the  Palatine  period  of  the  thirty  years'  war. 

3.  After  the  flight  of  Frederic,  his  general  Mansfeldt  still  deter 
mined  to  maintain  the  Protestant  cause  against  the  emperor  Ferdi 
nand ;  but  he  found  himself  unable  to  cope  with  the  imperial  gen 
erals,  Tilly  and  Wallenstein.  The  Protestant  towns  of  Lower  Saxony, 
foreseeing  the  fate  to  which  they  might  be  subjected,  next  took  up 
a;mS;  and  having  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Christian  IV.  of  Den- 

_  mark,  made  him  captain  general  of  the  confodciated 

11.  DANI.5H  ^^ 

i-BRioD  OF  army.  ( 1 625.)  Thus  opened  tlie  Danish  period  of  the 
TUK  WAK,  ^jjy  With  a  body  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  conKist" 
ing  of  Danes,  Germans,  Scotch,  and  English,  the  Danish  king  cros£ed 
the  Elbe,  where  he  was  joined  by  seven  thousand  Saxons ;  but,  after 
some  successes,  he  was  defeated  by  Tilly  near  the  castle  of  Lutter,' 
on  the  road  from  Gottingen'  to  Brunswick,*  with  the  loss  of  four 
thousand  men,  besides  a  vast  number  of  prisoners.    (Aug.  26th,  1 626.) 

4.  In  the  following  year,  1627,  the  Danes  were  driven  from  Ger- 
many by  Wallenstein,  the  imperial  commander,  who  had  now  in 
creased  his  forces  to  one  hundred  thousand  men.  Not  content  with 
driving  Christian  from  Germany,  Wallenstein  pursued  him  into 
Denmark ;  and  soon  the  whole  of  the  peninsula,  with  the  exception 
of  one  fortress,  was  conquered,  and  the  kmg  was  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  his  islands.  The  ambitious  views  of  Ferdinand  now  aimed 
at  the  extirpation  of  the  Lutheran  heresy  throughout  his  own  empire, 
and  the  reestablishment  of  the  Catholic  faith  throughout  the  entire 
north,  by  the  subjugation  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  in  addition  to 
Denmark.  As  a  preliminary  step  towards  the  anconiplishmeni 
of  this  gigantic  undertaking,  Wallenstein  was  first  to  secure  the 
dominion  of  the  Baltic  and  the  N<)rth  Sea.  Assisted  by  a  Spanish 
fleet,  he  took  possession  of  several  ports  on  the  Baltic ;  but  the  citi- 
Eens  of  Stralsund,'  aided  by  five  thousand  Swedish  and  Soottiib 
troops,  defended  their  walls  with  sucV  determined  courage  and  per* 
9eT  trance,  that  W^allenstein  was  forced  to  abandon  the  siege,  aftet  a 

1.  Lwtter^  **near  Barenberg,  in  Hanovw,*^  8outh••we&^  *kv>m  Brunswick.  This  battle  irai 
Ibnght  Aug.  SGth,  16*26. 

^  Gottingen^  in  tlie  Icingdora  of  Hanover,  is  flfty-six  rol1c«  vuth-west  fyom  Brunswick,  ft  la 
Mpeolally  noted  ft>r  its  university,  wliieh,  down  to  1831,  was  Inl^  entitled  to  its  appelBitioa 
*ttie  queen  of  German  universities."    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Bruntwiek^  tiie  early  seat  of  the  dukes  of  that  name,  Is  a  city  c^  Germany,  k  tnated  on  the 
Ocker,  a  branch  of  the  Weser,  thirty-seven  miles  a  little  south  of  el^8t  IVom  Haaover.  {M^ 
Ho.  XVII.) 

4.  Stralsund  Is  a  strongly-fortlfled  Pmssian  town,  on  the  narrow  stnlt  of  the  Baltic  whidi 
leparaiei  ihu  island  of  Rugen  fh>iii  the  coutlnent.    {M^if  No.  X  VIL) 
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iom  of  twelve  thousand  men.  This  signal  discomfiinre  induced  tlia 
emperor  to  consent  to  treat  for  peace  with  Denmark ;  and  by  tlic 
treaty  of  Lubec,*  Christian  was  restored  to  his  dominions,  on  the 
condition  of  abandoning  his  German  allies.  (May,  1629.)  Thus 
terminated  the  Danish  period  of  the  thirty  years'  war. 

5.  It  had  been  hoped  that  the  tretity  of  Lnbee  would  prove  the 
forerunner  of  a  general  pacification ;  and  the  subjects,  the  allies,  and 
the  enemiea  Df  Ferdinand,  now  united  in  imploring  him  to  put  an 
find  to  a  civil  war  which  had  been  waged  with  a  ferocity  hitherto  un- 
bicwn  since  the  ages  of  Gothic  barbarism.  But,  the  Protostanta 
koing  subdued,  and  no  enemy  left  to  oppose  the  emperor,  the  Roman 
Catholics  thought  the  moment  too  favorable  to  be  neglected,  and 
Ferdinand  was  urged  on  by  them  to  exercise  the  most  intolerable 
tyranny  over  his  Protestant  subjects.  The  last  beam  of  hope  from 
the  emperor's  clemency  was  extinguished,  and  the  Protestants  only 
awaited  the  arrival  of  a  leader  to  throw  off  a  yoke  which  ^^^  swedwh 
had  become  insupportable.  A  deliverer  was  found  in  pkrtod  or 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  Protestant  king  of  Sweden.  The  "^  "*  ^^^*- 
circumstances  that  led  to  his  interposition,-*«the  opening  of  the 
Swedish  period  of  the  war — show  how  tangled  has  often  been  the 
web  of  European  politics. 

6.  Cardinal  Kichelieu,  the  able  minister  of  Louis  XIII.  of 
France,  after  having  humbled  the  Huguenots  by  the  capture  of  Ro- 
chelle,'  their  last  stronghold,  directed  his  great  powers  to  the  abase- 
ment of  the  house  of  Austria.  With  this  view  he  was  instrumental 
lu  depriving  Ferdinand  of  his  ablest  general,  Wallenstein,  whose 
dismissal  from  power  was  successfully  urged  by  an  assembly  of  the 
German  States  in  the  summer  of  1630.     Richelieu  had  previously 

1.  Lnbee,  the  capital  of  the  **  Hanseatlc  towns,*^  it  situated  on  the  river  Trave,  aboat  twelw 
miles  fr>m  ts  entrance  into  the  Baltic,  and  thlrty-dix  miles  north-east  (torn  HambiuQg.  The 
•nrrounding  terriioiy  subject  to  Lubec  consists  of  a  district  of  about  eiglity  square  miletw  (Map 
Ho.  XVII.) 

Sl  Roehelle  is  a  town  and  seaport  of  France  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  In  the  former  prov.noe  it 
BfJntonge,  seventy-six  miles  soutli-east  from  Nantes.  During  the  religious  wars,  and  especially 
•Her  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Roehelle  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Protestants.  Invested 
by  the  GiUbolic  forces  in  1572,  it  withstood  a  long  siege,  torminated  by  a  treaty.  The  numerous 
lnfhict..ons  of  that  treaty,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  luider  the  ministry  of  Richelieu,  led 
to  a  second  siege,  which  commenced  in  August,  16i27,  and  was  as  violent  as  the  former,  and 
Joi^;er  and  more  decisive.  Alter  six  months  of  heroic  resistance,  the  famous  engineer,  Mcta 
KAU,  was  directed  to  bar  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  by  an  immense  f*>ice,  extending  nearly 
Ive  thousand  feet  into  the  sea,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible  at  k  w  water.  Ttie  result 
wan  soon  fiitally  apparent.  Famine  quiciily  decimated  the  ranks  of  the  besit^ed ;  and  after  a 
resistance  of  fourteen  months  and  eighteen  days,  Roehelle  was  compelled  to  capitulate.  Rich* 
Hen  niade  a  triumphant  entry  into  the  city ;  the  fortifications  were  deraoUshed,  and  tie  Pko 
twiams  wera  deprived  of  their  laat  place  of  reAigie.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 
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offered  Lis  successful  mediation  in  negotiating  a  six  jears^  Armistice 
between  the  hostile  States  of  Sweden  and  Poland,  with  the  view  of 
leaving  Oustavus  Adolphus,  the  Swedish  king,  at  liberty  to  turn  hui 
arms  against  the  German  emperor.  All  the  inducements  that  an 
artful  diplomatist  could  urge  were  brought  to  bear  upon  Gustavus,  a 
prince  ard  "tnt  in  the  Protestant  faith,  and  already  a  sufferer  from 
the  insolcfice  and  rapacity  of  Wallenstein;  and  the  result  was  adeo- 
aration  of  war  against  the  German  emperor,  and  an  invasion  of  hit 
territory  by  the  Swedes,  in  the  summer  of  1630. 

7.  When  Ferdinand  was  informed  that  the  Swedish  monarch  had 
landed  in  Pomerania*  at  the  head  of  only  fifteen  thousand  men,  he 
treated  the  affair  with  much  indifference;  and  the  Koman  Catholic 
party  throughout  the  empire  styled  Gustavus,  in  contempt,  the  petty 
S7WW  king,  who,  they  said,  would  speedily  melt  beneath  the  rays  of 
the  imperial  sun.  But  while  the  German  armies  were  a  motley  of 
all  creeds  and  nations,  bound  together  only  by  the  ties  of  a  common 
warfare  and  pillage,  the  Swedes  formed  a  phalanx  of  hardy  and  well 
disciplined  warriors,  strengthened  by  the  confidence  that  God  was  on 
their  side ;  and  to  Him  they  offered  up  their  prayers  twice  a  day, 
each  regiment  having  its  own  chaplain.  Besides  this,  Gustavus  had 
introduced  a  new  system  of  military  tactics  into  his  army ;  and  by 
the  novelty  and  boldness  of  his  positions,  and  the  impetuosity  of  hii> 
movements,  he  conipletely  disconcerted  the  adherents  of  the  old  Ger- 
man routine. 

8.  Although  some  of  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  through 
ear  of  their  emperor,  or  from  jealousy  of  foreign  dominion,  hesi- 
tated about  joining  the  new  ally  of  their  cause,  yet  the  onset  of  the 
Swedes  was  irresistible  :  they  rapidly  made  themselves  masters  of  all 
Pomerania,  and  took  Frankfort  under  the  eye  of  the  imperial  gen- 
eral Tilly ;  but  they  were  unable  to  relieve  Magdeburg,'  which  Tilly 
plundered  and  burned,  amid  scenes  of  the  most  revolting  atrocity— 

n  act  which  rendered  his  name  infamous  among  all  cksscs  of  the 
Jornian  population. 

9.  The  unfortunate  loss  of  Magdeburg  was  speedily  compensated 

1.  Pomerania  is  a  laige  prorlnce  of  Pnissia,  extending:  east  from  Meckleuben?  about  two 
hundred  miles  along  the  southern  const  of  the  BaUic.  Gustavus  landed  on  the  islands  Wollea 
and  Ijsedom,  south-ehst  of  Stralsund.  The  first  towns  reduced  by  him  xren  Wolgast  and 
Stettin.    (Map  }io.  XYU.) 

2.  Mngdchnrg  is  a  stroncrly-fortified  city,  and  the  capital  of  Prussian  Saxony,  situated  on  Ihi 
dbe,  seventy-fotir  miles  south-west  from  Berliti.  Magdeburg  has  suffered  numerous  pieffies,bol 
iM  fortiticalions  are  now  so  extensive  that  it  its  said  it  would  require  fifty  thousand  mwi  ttf  l» 
t«Bt  \U    It  was  plundered  and  jurned  by  '(Hiiy  Mav  iSth,  1531.    {Map  No.  XYII.) 
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by  formidable  accessions  of  strength  received  from  France  and  Bng 
land,  and  by  a  great  victory  gained  by  Gastavus  over  Tilly  in  the 
vicinity  of  Leipsic*  (Sept.  7th,  1G31.)  Gustavus  now  rapidly 
traversed  Germany  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Bhine,  pursuing  hish  vioto- 
rious  career  to  the  borders  of  Switzerland  :  all  northern  and  western 
Germany,  together  with  Bohemia,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Protest- 
ants ;  and  early  in  the  following  year  Tilly  himself  was  slain  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Lech,  a  southern  tributary  of  the  Danube,  in  Ba- 
Taria. 

10.  Ferdinand  now  saw  no  alternative,  in  his  sinking  fortunes,  but 
to  .*.all  the  great  and  proud  Wallenstein  from  retirement.  His  res- 
toration  at  once  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  war.  He  quickly-  seized 
i*rague,  and  restored  Bohemia  to  his  sovereign  ;  and  Gustavus  waa 
now  obliged  to  retire  within  the  walls  of  Nuremberg'  until  he  could 
rally  his  troops,  which  were  scattered  over  Geraany.  After  a  tedious 
blockade  of  Nuremberg,  in  which  both  parties  lost  thirty  thousand 
soldiers  by  famine  and  the  sword,  Wallenstein  made  a  sudden  move- 
ment towards  Dresden ;'  but  the  advance  of  Gustavus  thwarted  his 
plans  and  brought  on  that  fatal  action  in  which  the  Swedish  hero  lost 
his  life.  On  the  16th  of  November,  1632,  the  two  armies  met  at 
Lutzen  \*  but  scarcely  had  the  battle  commenced  when  Gustavus, 
throwing  himself  before  the  enemy^s  ranks,  fell  pierced  by  two  balls. 
After  a  desperate  engagement  the  Protestants  triumphed ;  but  the 
glory  of  their  victory  was  dearly  bought  by  the  death  of  their  leader. 

1.  Leipsic  is  a  celebrated  commercial  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  sixty  miles  north-west 
from  Dresden.  It  is  a  miiiiiifacturing  town  of  considerable  importance,  and  is  the  greatest 
book  (Hnporiiun  in  the  world.  In  Oct.  1813,  Leipsic  was  the  scene  of  a  most  tremendous  eon- 
flict  between  N:ipolcon  and  the  allies,  in  wiiich  the  French,  greatly  inferior  in  numbers,  were 
pepulstHi  with  a  heavy  loss.    (Map  No.  XVII  > 

^  J^'urembergr  is  a  eiiy  of  Bavaria,  ninety-three  miles  north-west  fVom  Munich.  It  Is  nap- 
rounded  by  feudal  walls  and  turrets,  and  these  are  inclosed  by  a  ditch  one  hundreu  feet  wide 
and  fifty  feet  deep,  lined  throughout  with  mtisonry.  Nuremberg  is  celebrated  in  the  history  ot 
Vae  Reformation,  having  etiriy  embraced  its  doctrines.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Dresdeiu  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  is  situated  on  the  Elbe,  one  hucUrMl 
miles  south-cast  from  Berlin,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  north-west  from  Vienna.    Populailon 

nostly  Protestant.    It  has  a  great  number  of  literary  and  scieutiflc  institutions,  and  establlfh* 
aents  devoted  to  education.    Dresden  and  its  environs  have  been  the  scene  of  some  of  the 

ino«t  Important  conflicts  in  modern  warfure,  particularly  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  August,  1313, 

wh<n  Napoleon  defeated  the  ailies  under  its  walls.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

4.  Lutien  is  a  small  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  twelve  miles  south- west  fi'om  I^ipsic  It 
would  be  unworlliy  of  notice  were  It  not  that  its  euTirons  have  been  the  scene  of  two  of  the 
most  memorable  conflicts  of  modern  times-.— the  first,  which  occurred  Nov.  IGlh,  16:12,  and  lo 
which  the  Swedish  monarch  Gustavus  Adolphu<>  fell ;  and  the  second,  which  took  place  on 
nearly  the  same  ground,  May  2d,  181.1,  and  in  wh.  ch  tho  French,  under  Napoleon,  defeated  tue 
tJli«s  who  were  encouraged  by  the  prepuce  of  the  emperor  Alexander  and  the  king  of  Frcauai 
{Map  No.  XVII.) 
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11.  Thus  terminated  the  Swedish  period  of  the  *'  Thirty  yearn 
war ;"  for  although  the  Swedes  still  determined  to  oupport  the  Pro 
tCAtant  cause  in  Germany,  the  animating  spirit  of  the  war  had  fled^ 
and  the^  were  iinahle,  alone,  to  accomplish  anything  effectual.  A 
little  more  than  a  year  after  the  fall  of  Grustavns,  Wallenstein,  being 

_  ^„^,^„  accused  of  treason  to  his  master  and  the  Catholic  cause. 
pcRroD  OF    was  assassinated  by  the  command  of  the  emperor  Fer 
THE  WAE.    dinand.     (Feb.  1634.)     We  come  now  to  what  has  been 
(tailed  the  French  period,  embracing  the  closing  scenes  of  this  war. 

12.  The  French  minister,  Kichelieu,  had  long  observed,  with  se 
eret  satisfaction,  the  misfortunes  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  of  the 
German  empire  generally ;  and  now  he  offered  the  aid  of  France  to 
the  Swedes  and  the  German  Protestants,  with  Holland  and  the  duka 
of  Savoy  as  allies,  on  the  condition  of  extending  the  French  frontier 
over  a  portion  of  the  German  territory ;  ahd  thus  the  persecutor  of 
the  Huguenots  was  hsagued  with  the  Protestant  powers  of  Europe 
against  its  Roman  Catholic  princes ; — ^**  a  clear  proof,"  says  a  writer 
of  French  history,  "  that  his  principles  were  politic,  not  bigoted." 
In  a  short  time  French  armies  were  sent  into  Italy,  Germany,  and 
the  Netherlands;  and  from  this  moment  the  provinces  along  the 
Rhine  became  the  chief  seat  of  the  war,  being  pillaged  and  devas- 
tated as  those  along  the  Oder,  Elbe,  and  Weser,  had  been  previously. 

13.  From  the  moment  of  the  active  interference  of  France,  the 
power  of  the  German  imperialists  declined ;  aud  the  remainder  of 
this  "  Thirty  years'  war,"  which  was  marked  by  an  unusual  degree 
of  ferocity  on  both  sides,  presents  a  continuation  of  gloomy  and  dis 
heartening  scenes,  in  which  Richelieu  had  the  advantage,  not  from 
military  but  diplomatic  superiority.  Ferdinand  died  in  the  year 
1G37,  without  living  to  witness  the  termination  of  the  civil  and  d> 
mestic  war  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  from  the  commencement 
of  his  reign.  The  French  monarch  LouLs  XIII.,  and  his  minister 
Richelieu,  the  great  fomentors  and  leaders  of  the  war,  died  in  1642, 
after  which  the  negotiations  for  peace,  which  had  been  begun  as  earlj 
18  1636,  were  the  more  easily  concluded;  aud  in  October  1648,  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia*  closed  the  saa  scene  of  the  long  and  sanguinary 

t.  Weatphalia  !a  a  province  erabrachit?  all  the  northern  portion  of  the  Prossian  domfniooi 
treat  cf  the  \Ve«er  The  *^  peace  of  Westphalia^'  was  concluded  in  1648,  at  Munster  and  Oaaap 
buTK)-'  botli  then  in  Westplinlio,  but  the  latter  now  in  Hanover.  In  1641  prelirainaries  Wf«« 
■greed  upon  at  Hamburg:  in  1644  actual  negotiations  were  commenced  at  Osnaburg,  lietwaea 
the  ambaaaadors  of  Austria,  tite  Gennan  empire,  and  Sweden ;  and  at  Munster  betwMo  tbuM 
of  tlie  emperor,  Fnur.e,  Spain,  and  other  powers ;  but  the  ai'icles  adopted  in  both  fonaed  om 
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**  Thirty  years'  war."  Pesfce  found  the  German  Statcrf  in  a  sadlj- 
depressed  condition ;  the  scene  that  was  everywhere  presented  was  a 
wide  waste  of  ruin ;  and  two-thirds  of  th<^  population  had  perished, 
although  not  so  much  by  the  sword  as  b}  contagion,  plague,  faminei 
and  the  other  attendant  horrors  that  follow  in  the  train  of  war. 

14.  The  chief  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  were,  1st,  the 
oonfirmation  of  the  religious  peace  of  Passau,  and  the  consequent 
fiBtablishment  of  the  independence  of  the  Protestant  German  powers 
^d,  the  dismemberment  of  many  of  the  German  States  for  the  purpos 
of  indemnifying  others  for  their  losses :  and  the  sanction  of  the  com 
plete  sovereignty  of  each  of  the  German  States  within  its  own  terri- 
tory :  3d,  the  extension  of  the  eastern  limits  of  France :  4th,  the 
grant,  to  Sweden,  of  a  considerable  territory  on  the  Baltic  coast,  to- 
gether with  a  subsidy  of  five  millions  of  dollars ;  and  5th,  the  wc.' 
knowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  Netherlands  by  Spain,  and 
of  the  Swiss  cantons  by  the  German  empire. 

11.  English  History  : — The  English  Revolution. — While  the 
•*  Thirty  years'  war"  was  progressing  on  the  continent,  leading  to  the 
final  triumph  of  religious  liberty  there,  England  was  convulsed  by 
domestic  dissensions,  which  eventually  led  to  a  civil  war,  and  the 
temporary  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.     On  the  death  of 

I.   UNION  OF 

Elizabeth  in  1603,  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  the  son  of  the     knoland 
mfortunate  Mary,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England,        and 
with  the  title  of  James  I.     England  and  Scotland  were 
thus  united  under  one  sovereign ;  and  henceforth  the  two  countries 
received  the  common  designation  of  "  Great  Britain." 

2.  The  character  of  James,  the  first  English  monarch  of  the  Stuar 
family,  was  not  calculated  to  win  the  affections  of  his  n. 

subjects.  He  was  as  arbitrary  as  his  predecessors  of  the  Jamks  l 
Tudor  race ;  and,  although  excelling  in  the  learning  of  the  times,  lie 
was  signally  deficient  in  all  those  noble  qualities  of  a  sovereign  which 
command  respect  and  enforce  obedience.  His  imprudence  in  sur 
rounding  himself  with  Scotch  favorites  irritated  the  English :  the 
Scotch  saw  with  no  greater  satis&ction  his  attempts  to  subject  them 
to  the  worship  of  the  English  church :  some  disappointed  Roman 
Catholics  formed  a  conspiracy,  which  was  fortunately  detected,  to 
destroy  by  gunpowder  the  king  and  assembled  j  arliament ;  and  the 

maty.  After  terms  had  boen  sealed  between  the  parties  at  Osna  >urg,  the  miniatets  repaired 
U>  Uunsler,  wliere  the  filial  treaty  was  concluded,  Oct.  24tb,  KviS.    (Map  No.  XV II.) 

R 
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puritans,  aiming  at  farther  reforms  in  the  church  and  iu  the  state, 
were  committed  to  prison  for  even  petitioning  for  some  changes,  not 
in  the  least  inconsistent  with  the  established  hierarchy.  Jamea 
Btrenuously  maintained  the  "  Divine  right  of  kings ;"  and  his  entire 
reign  was  a  continued  struggle  of  the  house  of  commons  to  restore 
and  to  fortify^  their  own  liberties,  and  those  of  the  people. 

3.  In  1 G25  James  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  son  Charlet 
II,.         I.,  then  in  the  twenty -fifth  year  of  his  age.     Had  Char  lei 

cEAELEs  L  lived  a  hundred  years  earlier,  or  had  not  the  reformatory 
ijpiiit  of  the  age  introduced  great  and  important  changes  in  the 
minds  of  men  on  the  subject  of  the  royal  prerogative  and  the  liber 
ties  of  the  people,  he  might  have  reigned  with  great  popularity;  for 
bis  stern  and  serious  deportment,  his  disinclination  to  all  licentious- 
ness, and  a  deep  regard  for  religion,  were  highly  suitable  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  English  people  at  this  period ;  but  it  was  the  misfortune 
of  Charles  to  be  destitute  of  that  political  prudence  which  should 
have  taught  him  to  yield  to  the  necessities  of  the  times. 

4.  The  accession  of  Charles  was  immediately  followed  by  difficul- 
ties with  his  parliament,  which  had  no  confidence  in  the  king,  and 
which  he  suddenly  dissolved,  because  it  refused  to  vote  the  supplies 
demanded  by  him,  and  showed  an  inclination  to  impeach  his  favorite 
minister  Buckingham.  The  second  parliament  proceeded  with  the 
impeachment  of  the  minister,  (1626,)  and  the  king  retaliated  by  im- 
prisoning two  members  of  the  house  on  the  charge  of  "  w^ords  spoken 
by  them  in  derogation  of  his  majesty's  honor  ;"  but  the  exasperation 
of  the  Commons  soon  obtained  their  release.  The  third  parliament, 
called  in  1628,  waiving  all  minor  contests,  demanded  the  king's  sane 
tion  to  a  "  Petition  of  Right,"  which  set  forth  the  rights  of  the  Eng 
lish  people  as  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Great  Charter,  and  by 
various  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm.  Charles,  after  many  evasions, 
reluctantly  signed  the  Petition ;  but  in  a  few  months  he  flagrantly 
violated  the  obligations  it  had  imposed  upon  him,  and  in  a  fit  of  in> 
dignation  dissolved  parliament,  resolving  never  again  to  call  anoihoii 
(1629—39.) 

5.  During  an  interval  of  about  ten  years,  and  until  the  assembling 
of  another  parliament,  no  opposition,  except  such  as  public  opinion 
interposed,  was  made  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  unrestrained  pre- 
rogatives of  the  king.  Monopolies  were  now  revived  to  a  ruinoua 
extent,  and  the  benefits  of  theui  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder ;  ille 
zal  duties  were  sustained  by  servile  judges;  unltcard-of  fines  w»ir« 
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imposed ;  And  no  expedient  was  omitted  that  might  tend  tJ  bring 
money  into  the  royal  treasury ^  and  thus  enable  the  king  to  rule 
without  the  aid  of  parliament.     The  English  clergy,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  archbishop  Laud,  one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  the  king, 
nsurped,  by  degrees,  the  civil  powers  of  government ;  and  the  puri 
tans  were  so  rigorously  persecuted  that  great  numbers  of  them  sought 
mn  asylum  in  America.     In  1637  the  attempts  of  Charles  to  Intro* 
dude  the  Episcopal  form  of  worship  into  Scotland,  drove  the  Scot<$li 
^rcsbyterians  to  open  rebellion ;  and  a  covenant  to  defend  the  ro 
ligion,  the  laws,  and  the  liberties  of  their  country  against 
every  danser,  was  immediately  framed  and  subscribed   '^*  scotch 
by  them.     The  covenanters,  having  received  arms  and 
money  from  the  French  minister  Richelieu,  marched  into  England , 
but  the  English  army  refused  to  fight  against  their  brethren,  when 
the  king,  finding  himself  beset  with  difficulties  on  every  side,  waf 
obliged  to  place  himself  at  the  discretion  of  a  fourth  parliament 
(April  1640.)     This  parliament,  not  fully  complying  with  thp  king^a 
wishes,  was  abruptly  dissolved  after  a  month's  session ;  but  publio 
opinion  soon  compelled  the  king  to  summon  another,  which  assembled 
in  November  of  the  same  year. 

6.  The  new  parliament,  called  the  Long  Parliament,  from  the  ex* 
traordinary  length  of  its  session,  first  applied  itself  dili-  ^  ^^^ 
gently  to  the  correction  of  abuses  and  a  redress  of  griev-  long  par- 
ances.  Future  parliaments  were  declared  to  be  triennial ;  "amknt. 
many  of  the  recent  acts  for  taxing  the  people  were  declared  illegal , 
and  monopolies  of  every  kind  were  abolished — the  king  yielding  to 
all  the  demands  that  were  made  upon  him.  Not  satisfied  with  these 
concessions,  the  commons  impeached  the  earl  of  Strafford,  the  king's 
first  mmister,  and  favorite  general,  accusing  him  of  exercising  pow* 
ers  beyond  what  the  crown  had  ever  lawfully  enjoyed,  and  of  a  sys- 
tematic hostility  to  the  fundamental  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
realm.  By  the  unconstitutional  expedient  of  a  bill  of  attain  Jer, 
Strafford  was  declared  guilty ;  and  the  king  had  the  weakness  to  si^ 
his  condemnation.  (1641.)  Archbishop  Laud  was  brought  to  trial 
and  executed  four  years  later.  The  severity  of  the  punishment  of 
Strafford,  and  the  magnanimity  displayed  by  him  on  his  trial,  have 
half  redeemed  his  forfeit-fame,  and  misled  a  generous  posterity ;  but 
he  died  justly,  although  the  means  taken  to  accomplish  his  condem- 
nation, by  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceed* 
ings,  efitabllshed  a  precedent  dangerous  to  civil  liberty. 


VL  CIVIL 
WAR. 
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7.  With  a  strong  hand  parliament  now  virtually  took  possession 
of  the  goTernment ;  it  declared  itself  indissoluble  without  its  own 
consent,  and  continued  to  encroach  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  king 
until  scarcely  the  shadow  of  his  former  power  was  left  him.  A  re- 
hellion  which  broke  out  in  Ireland  was  maliciously  charged  upon  tho 
king  as  its  author ;  and  Charles,  to  refute  the  unworthy  suspicioUi 
intrusted  the  management  of  Irish  affairs  to  parliament,  which  tb« 
kttcr  interpreted  into  a  transference  to  them  of  the  whole  military 
power  of  the  kingdom.  At  length  Charles,  irritated  by  a  threatening 
remonstrance  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  caused  five  members  of 
the  Commons  to  be  impeached ;  and  went  in  person  to  the  House  to 
seize  them,-^a  fatal  act  of  indiscretion  which  was  declared  a  breach 
of  privilege  of  parliament,  for  which  Charles  found  it  necessary  to 
atone  by  a  humiliating  message. 

8.  The  difficulties  between  the  king  and  parliament,  and  their  re- 
spective supporters,  at  length  reached  such  a  crisis,  that  in  January 

1642  the  king  left  London,  attended  by  most  of  his  no- 
bility, and,  repairing  to  Nottingham,'  erected  there  the 
royal  standard,  resolving  to  stake  his  claims  on  the  haz- 
ards of  war.  The  adherents  of  parliament  were  not  unprepared  for 
the  contest.  On  the  side  of  the  king  were  ranged  most  of  the  no 
bility  of  the  kingdom,  together  with  the  Roman  Catholics — all  form 
ing  the  high  church  and  monarchy  party ;  while  parliament  had  on 
its  side  the  numerous  presbyterian  dissenters,  and  all  ultra  religious 
and  political  reformers ; — ^parliament  held  the  seaports,  the  fleet,  the 
great  cities,  the  capital,  and  the  eastern,  middle,  and  southern 
counties ;  while  the  royalists  had  the  ascendancy  in  the  north  and  west. 

9.  From  1642  until  1647  the  war  was  carried  on  with  various  suo- 
fless.  In  th^  battle  of  Edghill,'  fought  in  October  1642,  nothing 
was  decided,  although  five  thousand  men  were  left  dead  on  the 
field.     The  battle  of  Newbury,*  fought  in  the  ifoU owing  year,  (Sept 

1.  fCoUineham  is  a  city  one  hundred  and  <  ight  miles  north-west  from  Ix)ndon.    It  was  Uw 
ehief  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  troops  of  Ldward  IV.  and  Richard  ITI.  during  the  wars  of 
ttie  Rojies.    Soon  after  Charles  I.  raised  his  standard  here  In  1642,  the  inhabitants,  who  wert 
attached  to  the  republican  cause,  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  town  and  castib  to  the  parlia 
mentary  forces.    {Map  No.  XVI.) 

2.  Edghill  is  a  small  town  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  sevonty-two  miles  north-west  from 
London.    (J(faji  No.  XVI.) 

3.  AVwfrvry  is  a  town  in  llerics  county,  England,  on  the  Kennett,  a  southern  branch  tA  ttu 
r*iames,  lir.y-three  miles  toutli-west  ft-om  London.  The  vicinity  of  this  town  is  cel^rated  for 
two  baUles  fought  during  the  civil  wars  between  the  royalist  and  parliamentary  foroes,— Ctaartat 
1.  Gommandicg  his  army  in  person  on  both  occasions.  The  flrat  was  fought  Sept  Wtl^  1643 1 
ttie  Meoiid«  Oct  37th,  1044    but  neither  had  any  decided  resulU    (JV^p  No.  XVI.) 
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20tli,  1643,)  was  equalh  indecisive;  but  it  was  attended  with  simIi 
loi<8  on  both  sides  that  it  put  an  end  to  the  campaign^  by  obliging 
both  parties  to  retire  into  winter  quarters. 

10.  Both  king  and  parliament  now  began  to  look  for  assistance  tc 
other  nations;  and  while  some  Irish  Roman  Catholics     ^^^  ^^^ 
joined  the  royal  army,  the  parliament  entered  into  a      scotch 

"  Solemn  League  and  Covenant"  with  the  Scotch  people,  ^-^^o"** 
by  which  the  parties  to  it  bound  themselves  to  aid  in  the  extirpation 
of  popery  and  prelacy,  and  to  promote  the  establishment  of  a  church 
government  conformed  to  that  of  Scotland.  The  Scots,  rejoicing  at 
the  prospect  thus  held  out  of  extending  their  mode  of  religion  ovef 
England,  sent  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  at  the  beginning  of 

1644,  to  cooperate  with  the  forces  of  parliament. 

1 1.  The  campaign  of  1644  was  unfortunate  to  the  royal  cause,  the 
Irish  forces  being  dispersed  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax?,  and  the  royal- 
ists experiencing  a  severe  defeat  at  Marston  Mour,'  (2d  July,)  on 
which  occasion  fifty  thousand  British  combatants  eng?iged  in  mutual 
slaughter.  In  Scotland  the  royal  cause  was  for  a  time  sustained  by 
the  marquis  of  Montrose  ;  but  the  gallant  Scot  was  at  length  over- 
whelmed by  superior  numbers ;  and  in  the  following  year,  June  14th, 

1645,  the  battle  of  Naseby,'  gained 'by  the  parliamentary  forces,  de- 
cided the  contest  against  the  king,  although  the  useless  obstinacy  of 
the  royalists  protracted  the  war  till  the  beginning  of  1647.*  After 
the  defeat  at  Naseby,  the  king,  relying  on  the  faith  of  uncertain 
promises,  threw  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  Scotch  subjects ;  but  the 
latter,  treating  him  as  a  prisoner,  delivered  him  up  to  the  commission- 
ers  of  parliament. 

12.  The  war  was  now  at  an  end,  but  civil  and  religious  dissensions 
raged  with  greater  fury  than  ever.  The  late  enemies  of  *.he  king 
were  divided  into  two  factions,  tho  Presbyterians  and  the  IndependentSi 
the  former  having  a  majority  in  the  parliament,  and  the  latter  fornix 
ing  a  majority  of  the  army.  At  the  head  of  the  Inde- 
pendent party  was  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  general  of  the  ^^J'^JJ^ 
urmy,  and  a  man  of  talent  and  address,  who  appears  al* 

1.  Marston  Moor  is  a  imall  village  of  Yorkshire,  England,  seTeu  miles  west  of  the  '"ity  of 
Tork.    (^a|»  No.  XVI.) 

S.  J^Mcby  .8  a  decayed  market  town  of  England,  eleven  and  a-half  miles  norih-wett  fh>ni 
liondon.  It  is  twenty-nine  miles  nortl  east  of  the  locality  of  the  battle  of  Edghill.  The  battle 
»f  Naseby  was  fought  north  of  the  town,  in  the  plain  that  separated  Naseby  fVom  Hurt>oroiigik 
Jlfo^No.XVI.) 

•.  **8onieof  the  castles  of  North  Wales  the  last  that  surrendered,  held  out  UU  April  \tP  **  - 

Ballam't  Const.  Hist.   Note  p.  35U 
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ready  to  have  formed  the  design  of  obtaining  flniprcme  power.  By 
his  orilers  the  king  was  taken  from  the  commissioners  of  parliament, 
and  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  army.  A  proposition  of  parliament 
to  disband,  the  army  gave  Cromwell  an  opportunity  to  heighten  the 
disaffection  of  the  soldiers ;  and,  placing  himself  at  their  head,  he 
entered  London,  purged  parliament  of  the  members  obnoxious  to 
him,  and  imprisoned  all  who  disputed  his  authority. 

13.  While  parliament  was  suffering  under  the  military  dominati^o 
^f  Cromwell,  a  general  reaction  began  to  take  place  in  favor  of  the 
king.  The  Scots,  ashamed  of  the  reproach  of  having  sold  their  sever- 
sign,  now  took  up  arms  in  his  favor ;  but  Cromwell  marched  against 
them  at  the  head  of  an  inferior  force,  and  after  defeating  them 
entered  Scotland,  the  government  of  which  he  settled  entirely  to  his 
satisfaction.     Parliament  also  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the 

•  king,  with  the  view  of  restoring  him  to  power ;  but  Cromwell  sur 
rounded  the  House  of  Commons  with  his  soldiers,  and  excluding  all 
but  hih  own  partisans,  caused  a  vote  to  be  passed  declaring  it  treason 
in  a  king  to  levy  war  against  his  parliament.  Under  the  influence 
of  Cromwell,  proposals  were  now  made  for  bringing  the  king  to  trial ; 
and  when  the  few  remaining  members  of  the  House  of 

IX     TRIAL 

AND  BxxcD-  Lords  refused  their  sanction  to  the  measure,  the  Com- 
TioN  or  mons  voted  that  the  concurrence  of  the  Lords  was  un- 
necessary,  and  that  the  people  were  the  origin  of  all  just 
power.  The  Commons  then  named  a  court  of  justice,  composed 
mostly  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  to  try  the  king ;  and 
on  the  charge  of  having  been  the  cause  of  all  the  bloodshed  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  he  was  condemned  to  death.  He  waa 
allowed  only  three  days  to  prepare  for  execution ;  and  on  the  30th 
of  January,  1649,  the  misguided  and  imhappy  monarch  was  behead- 
ed, being,  at  the  time,  in  the  forty -ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
twenty  fourth  of  his  reign. 

14.  ^*  The  execution  of  Charles  the  First,^'  says  Hallam,  "  has  been 
mentioned  in  later  ages  by  a  few  with  unlimited  praise,  by  some 
with  faint  and  ambiguous  censure,  by  most  with  vehement  reproba* 
ti6n."  Viewing  the  case  in  all  its  aspects,  we  can  find  no  justifica- 
tion for  the  deed ;  for  no  considerations  of  public  necessity  required 
It ;  and  it  was,  moreover,  the  act  of  a  small  minority  of  parliament 
that  had  usurped,  under  the  protection  of  a  military  force,  a  power 
which  all  England  de  glared  illegal  Lingard  asserts  that  '^  the  men 
irho  hurried  Chrrles  to  the  scaffold  were  a  small  faction  of  bold  and 
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ftmbitious  spirits,  who  had  the  address  to  guide  the  passions  and  fanati- 
Clara  of  thijir  followers,  and  were  enabled,  through  them,  to  control  the 
real  sentiments  of  the  nation."  The  arbitrary  principles  of  Charles, 
which  he  had  imbibed  m  the  lessons  of  eaily  youth, — his  passionate 
temper,  and  want  of  sincerity,  indeed  rendered  him  unfit  for  the 
difficult  station  of  a  constitutional  king ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
was  deserving  of  esteem  for  the  correctness  of  his  moral  principles' 
ftnd  in  private  life  he  would  not  have  been  an  unamiable  man. 

15.  A  few  days  aft^^r  the  death  of  Charles,  the  monarchical  form 
of  government  was  formally  abolished ;  the  House  of    ^  aboli- 
Lords  fell  by  a  vote  of  tlie  Commons  at  the  same  time ;      tion  of        . 
the  mere  shadow  of  a  parliament,  known  by  the  appella-   monaechy. 
tion  of  the  Rump,  and  supported  by  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men 
under  the  controlling  influence  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  took  into  its 
hands  all  the  powers  of  government ;  and  the  former  title  of  the 

"  English  Monarchy"  gave  place  to  that  of  the  Commonioeallh  of 
England,  The  royalists  being  still  in  considerable  force  in  Ireland, 
Cromwell  repaired  thither  with  an  army,  and  speedily  reduced  the 
country  to  submission  *  after  which  he  marched  into  Scotland  at  the 
head  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  and,  in  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  (Sept. 
13th,  1650,)  defeated  the  royal  covenanters,  who  had  proclaimed 
Charles  II.,  son  of  the  late  king,  as  their  sovereign.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  pursued  the  Scotch  army  into  England,  and  completely 
annihilated  it  in  the  desperate  battle  of  Worcester.^  (Sept.  13th, 
1651.)  ^ 

16.  Cromwell  had  formed  the  project  of  a  coalition  with  Holland, 
which  waste  make  the  two  republics  one  and  indivisible  ; 

but  national  antipathies  could  not  be  overcome ;  and  in-  with 
•tead  of  the  proposed  coalition  there  ensued  a  fierce  and  Holland. 
bloody  war.  Under  pretence  of  providing  for  the  interests  of  commerce, 
the  British  parliament  passed  the  celebrated  navigation  act,  which 
prohibited  all  nations  from  in  porting  into  England,  in  their  ships, 
any  commodity  which  was  not  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  their 
own  country ; — ^a  blow  aimed  directly  at  the  Dutch,  who  were  the 
general  factors  and  carriers  of  Europe.  Ships  were  seized  and  re- 
prisals made ;  and  in  the  month  of  May,  1652,  the  war  broke  out  by 

1.  Jforeester^  the  capital  of  Worcester  county,  England,  is  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river 
ftewni,  one  hundred  miles  norlb-west  fh>ni  London.  WoroeetfOr  is  of  great,  bttc  uucertain, 
tctlquity,  and  is  one  of  the  best  built  towns  iu  the  kingdom.  It  is  principally  oeiebrated  if 
history  for  Its  giving  name  to  the  decls'  e  victory  obtained  there  by  CmmweU  on  the  iStk 
MpLli6h    (JVap  Ko.  XVL) 
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at  easual  encounter  of  the  hostile  fleets  of  the .  two  nations,  in  the 
straits  of  Dover, — the  Dntch  admiral  Van  Tronip  commanding  the 
one  squadron,  and  the  heroic  Blake  the  other.  After  five  hours* 
fighting,  the  Dutch  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  one  ship  sunk  and 
another  taken. 

17.  The  States-general  of  Holland  were  seriously  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  a  naval  war  with  England,  but  the  English  parliament 
would  listen  to  neither  reason  nor  remonstrance ;  and  in  a  short  time 
the  fleets  of  the  two  nations  were  at  sea  again.  Several  actions  took 
place  with  various  success,  but  on  the  29th  of  November  a  deter- 
mined battle  was  fought  off  the  Goodwin  sands,*  between  the  Dutch 
fleet  commanded  by  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter,  and  the  English 
Sjuadron  under  Blake.  Blake  was  wounded  and  defeated ;  five  Eng- 
lish ships  were  taken,  or  destroyed  ;  and  night  saved  the  fleet  from 
destruction.  After  this  victory,  Tromp,  in  bravado,  placed  a  broom 
at  his  mast  head,  to  intimate  that  ho  would  sweep  the  English  ships 
from  the  seas. 

18.  Great  preparations  were  made  in  England  to  remove  this  dis* 
grace;  and  in  the  month  of  February  following  (1653)  eighty  sail, 
under  Blake,  assisted  by  Dean  and  Monk,  met,  in  the  English  Chan* 
nel,  the  Dutch  fleet  of  seventy-six  vessels,  commanded  by  Van  Tromp, 
who  was  seconded  by  De  Ruyter.  Three  days  of  desperate  fighting 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Dutch,  although  Tromp  acquired  little 
less  honor  than  his  rival,  by  the  masterly  retreat  which  he  con* 
ducted.  In  June  several  battles  were  fought ;  and  in  July  occurred 
the  last  of  these  bloody  and  obstinate  conflicts  for  naval  superiority. 
Tromp  issued  forth  once  more,  determined  to  conquer  or  die,  and 
soon  met  the  enemy  commanded  by  Monk ;  but  as  he  was  animat- 
ing his  sailors,  with  his  sword  drawn,  he  was  shot  through  tho  heart 
with  a  musket  ball.  This  event  alone  decided  the  action,  au<t 
the  defeat  which  the  Dutch  sustained  was  the  most  decisive  of  the 
whole  war.  Peace  was  soon  concluded  on  terms  advantageous  to 
England  ;  and  Cromwell,  as  protector,  signed  the  treaty  of  pacific^* 
(ion,  (April  1654,)  after  having  vainly  endeavored  to  establish  a  union 
of  government,  privileges,  and  interests,  between  the  two  republics. 

19.  While  the  war  with  Holland  was  progressing,  a  controversj 

1.  The  Ooodwin  aand*  are  famous  and  very  dangerous  sand  banks,  about  four  miles  from 
Vie  eaatem  coast  of  Kent,  a  few  miles  oorth-east  from  Dover.  They  are  believed  to  hav^oooe 
formed  part  of  the  Kentish  land,  and  to  have  been  submerged  about  tke  end  of  the  reign  oC 
A^illL  t>  Rufns.  The  channel  between  tliem  and  the  main  land  is  called  *  the  Downs,**  a 
w&led  roadstead  for  ships,  which  affords  excellent  anchorage.    {.Map  No.  XVL> 
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had  arisen  between  Cromwell  and  the  army  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Long  Parliament  on  the  other.  Each  wished  to  rule  supreme, 
but  eventually  Cromwell  forcibly  dissolved  the  parliament,  (April 
1653,)  and  soon  after  summoned  another,  composed  wholly  of  mem- 
bers of  his  own  selection.  The  latter,  however,  commonly  called 
Bardbon^i  parliament,  from  the  name  of  one  of  its  leading  memberB, 
at  once  commenced  such  a  thorough  reformation  in  every  department 
of  the  state,  as  to  alarm  Cromwell  and  his  associates ;  and  it  was  re 
solved  that  these  troublesome  legislators  should  be  sent  back  to  theii 
respective  parishes,  A  majority  of  the  members  voluntarily  sur 
rendered  their  power  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  who  put  an  end 
to  the  opposition  of  the  rest  by  turning  them  out  af  doors.  (Deo 
12th,  1653.)  Four  days  later  a  new  scheme  of  govern-  ^^^  ^^^ 
ment,  callod  ^^  The  Protectorate,"  was  adopted,  by  which  proteoto> 
the  supreme  powers  of  state  were  vested  in  a  lord  pro-  *^^^ 
tector,  a  council,  and  a  parliament ;  and  Cromwell  was  solemnly  in- 
stalled for  life  in  the  office  of  "  Lord  Protector  of  the  commonwealth 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland." 

20.  The  parliament  summoned  by  Cromwell  to  meet  in  September 
of  the  following  year,  suspecting  that  the  Protector  aimed  at  kingly 
authority,  commenced  its  session  (1654)  by  an  inquiry  into  the  right 
by  which  he  held  his  power ;  upon  which  Cromwell  plainly  informed 
the  members  that  he  would  send  them  to  their  homes  if  they  did  not 
acknowledge  the  authority  by  which  they  had  been  assembled.  About 
three  hundred  members  signed  a  paper  recognizbig  Cromwell's  scheme 
of  government ;  while  the  remainder,  amounting  to  a  hundred  and 
sixty  resolutely  refused  compliance,  and  were  excluded  from  their 
seats ;  but  although  parliament  was  in  some  degree  purged  by  the 
operation,  it  did  not  exhibit  the  subserviency  which  Cromwell  had 
hoped  to  find  in  it.  On  the  introduction  of  a  bill  declaring  the  Pro- 
tectorate hereditary  in  the  family  of  Cromwell,  a  very  large  majority 
voted  against  it.  The  spirit  which  characterized  the  remainder  of 
the  session  showed  Cromwell  that  he  had  not  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  nation ;  and  an  angry  dissolution,  early  in  the  following  year, 
(Feb.  1655,)  increased  the  general  discontent.  Soon  after,  a  conspiracy 
of  the  royalists  broke  out,  but  was  easily  suppressed ;  and  even  in 
the  army,  among  the  republicans  themselves,  several  officers  allowed 
their  fidelity  to  be  corrupted,  and  took  a  share  in  counsels  that  were 
intended  to  restore  the  commonwealth  to  its  original  vigor  and  puri- 
ty.    During  the  same  year  (1655),  a  war  with  Spain  broke  out ;  Um 

a*      21 
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islaiid  of  Jamaica,  in  the  West  Indies,  was  conquered ;  the  treaaoro- 
diips  (>f  tiie  Spaniards  were  captured  on  their  passage  to  Europe ; 
and  some  n^val  victories  were  obtained. 

21.  In  his  civil  and  domestic  administration,  which  was  conducted 
with  abiVty,  but  without  any  regular  plan,  Cromwell  displayed  a 
general  regard  for  justice  and  clemency;  and  irregularities  were 
never  qrknctioned,  unless  the  necessity  of  thus  sustaining  his  usurped 
authority  seemed  to  require  it.  Such  indeed  were  the  order  and 
tranquillity  which  he  preserved — such  his  skilful  management  of  pei  • 
sons  and  parties,  and  such,  moreover,  the  change  in  the  feelings  of 
many  of  the  Independents  themselves,  since  the  death  of  the  late 
monarch,  that  in  the  parliament  of  1656  a  motion  was  made,  and 
carried  by  a  considerable  majority,  for  investing  the  Protector  with 
the  dignity  of  king.  Although  exceedingly  desirous  to -accept  the 
proffered  honor,  he  saw  that  the  army,  composed  mostly  of  stern  and 
inflexible  republicans,  could  never  be  reconciled  to  a  measure  that 
implied  an  open  contradiction  of  all  their  past  professions,  and  an 
abandor.iment  of  their  principles ;  and  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  re 
fuse  tl'^t  crown  which  had  been  solemnly  proffered  to  him  by  the 
repre/zontatives  of  the  nation. 

22.  After  this  event,  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  country  kept 
Croyriwell  in  pei*petual  uneasiness.  The  royalists  renewed  their  con- 
spiracies against  him ;  and  a  majority  in  parliament  now  opposed  all 
his  favorite  measures ;  a  mutiny  of  the  army  was  apprehended ;  and 
even  the  daughters  of  the  Protector  became  estranged  from  him.  Over- 
whelmed with  difficulties,  possessing  the  confidence  of  no  party,  hay- 
bg  lost  all  composure  of  mind,  and  in  constant  dread  of  assassina- 
tion, his  health  gradually  declined,  and  he  expired  on  the  13th  of 
September,  1658,  the  anniversary  of  hia  great  victories,  and  a  day 
which  he  had  always  considered  the  most  fortunate  for  him. 

23.  On  the  death  of  Cromwell,  his  eldest  son,  Kichard,  succeeded 
him  in  the  protectorate,  in  accordance,  as  was  supposed,  with  tha 
dying  wish  of  his  father,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  oounciL 
But  Kichard,  being  of  a  quiet,  unambitious  temper,  and  alarmed  at 
khe  dangers  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  soon  signed  his  own  abdica- 
tion, and  retired  to  private  life.     A  state  of  anarchy  followed,  and 

XIII.  RiKTo-  <5ontending  factions,  in  the  army  and  the  parliament,  foi 

RATION  OF    a  tune  filled  the  country  with  bloody  dissensions,  when 

iionak.;hy.    Qeneral  Monk,  who  commanded  the  army  in  Scotland, 

varched  into  England  and  declared  in  favor  of  the  restoration  o/ 
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royalty.  Tb  is  declaration,  freeing  the  nation  from  tne  state  of  suspenM 
in  which  it  had  long  been  held,  was  received  with  almost  universal 
joy :  the  House  of  Lords  hastened  to  reinstate  itself  in  its  ancient 
authority;  and  on  the  18th  of  May,  1660,  Charles  the  Second,  son 
df  the  late  king,  was  proclaimed  sovereign  of  England,  by  the  united 
acclamations  of  the  army,  the  people,  and  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament 

24.  The  accession  of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors 
was  at  first  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  real  liberty,  and  the  promise 
of  a  firm  and  tranquil  government,  although  no  terms  were  required 
of  him  for  the  security  of  the  people  against  his  abuse  of  their  con- 
fidence. As  he  possessed  a  handsome  person,  and  was  open  and 
.aflPable  in  his  manners,  and  engaging  in  conversation,  the  first  im- 
pressions produced  by  him  were  favorable ;  but  he  was  soon  found 
to  be  excessively  indolent,  profligate,  and  worthless,  and  to  entertain 
notions  as  arbitrary  as  those  which  had  distinguished  the  reign  of  his 
father.  The  parliament,  called  in  1661,  composed  mostly  of  men 
who  had  fought  for  royalty  and  the  church,  gave  back  to  the  crown 
itB  ancient  prerogatives,  of  which  the  Long  Parliament  had  despoiled 
it — endeavored  to  enforce  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  by  com- 
pelling all  officers  of  trust  to  swear  that  they  held  resistance  to  the 
king's  authority  to  be  in  all  cases  unlawful, — and  passed  an  act  of 
religious  uniformity,  by  which  two  thousand  Presbyterian  ministers 
were  deprived  of  their  livings,  and  the  gaols  .^led  with  a  crowd  of 
dissenters.  Episcopacy  was  established  by  la.v;  and  the  church, 
grateful  for  the  protection  which  she  received  from  the  government, 
made  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  her  favorite  theme,  which  she 
tanghb  without  any  qualification,  and  followed  out  to  aU  its  extreme 
consequences. 

25.  AVhile  these  changes  were  in  progress,  the  manners  and  morals 
of  the  nation  were  sinking  into  an  excess  of  profligacy,  encouraged 
by  the  dissolute  conduct  of  the  king  in  private  life.  Under  tho 
aiistere  rule  of  the  puritans,  vice  and  immorality  were  sternly  re- 
pressed ;  but  when  the  check  was  withdrawn,  they  broke  forth  with 
angovernpble  violence.  The  cavaliers,  as  the  partisans  of  the  late 
king  were  called,  in  general  affected  n  profligacy  of  manners,  as  their 
distinction  from  the  fanatical  and  canting  party,  as  they  denominated 
the  puritans ;  the  prevailing  immorality  pervaded  all  ranks  and  pro- 
fessions ;  the  philosophy  and  poetry  of  the  times  pandered  to  the 
genetal  licentiousness ;  and  the  public  revenues  were  wasted  on  tht 
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filest  associates  of  the  king's  debauchery.  The  court  of  Charlcf 
was  a  school  of  vice,  in  which  the  restraints  of  decency  were  laughed 
lo  scorn ;  and  at  no  other  period  of  English  history  were  the  immo- 
ralities of  licentiousness  practiced  with  more  ostenation,  or  with  less 
iisgraee. 

26.  While  Charles  was  losing  the  favor  of  all  parties  and  clasaei 
by  his  neglect  of  public  business,  and  his  wasteful  profligacy,  tha 
general  discontent  was  heightened  by  his  marriage  with  Catherine,  » 
Portuguese  princess,  and  by  the  sale  of  Dunkirk*  to  France  ;  but  still 
greater  clamors  arose,  when,  in  1664,  the  king  provoked  a  war  with  Hol» 
land,  by  sending  out  a  squadron  which  seized  the  Dutch  settlemeuta 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  The  House  of 
Commons  readily  voted  supplies  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigor ;  but 
such  was  the  extravagance,  dishonesty,  and  incapacity  of  those  to 
whom  Charles  had  intrusted  its  management,  that,  after  a  few  inde- 
cisive naval  battles,  it  was  found  necessary  to  abandon  all  thoughts 
of  offensive  war ;  and  even  then  the  sailors  mutinied  in  the  ports  from 
actual  hunger,  and  a  Dutch  fleet,  sailing  up  the  Thames,  burned  the 
ships  at  Chatham,*  on  the  very  day  when  the  king  was  feasting  with 
the  ladies  of  his  seraglio.  The  capital  was  threatened  with  the 
miseries  of  a  blockade,  and  for  the  first  time  the  roar  of  foreign  guna 
was  heard  by  the  citizens  of  London. 

27.  In  the  summer  of  1665,  while  the  ignominious  war  with  Hol- 
land was  raging,  the  plague  visited  England,  but  was  confined  prm- 
cipally  to  London,  where  its  frightful  ravages  surpassed  in  horror 
anything  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the  island.  But  few  recovered 
from  the  disease,  and  death  followed  within  two  or  three  days,  and 
sometimes  within  a  few  hours,  from  the  first  symptoms.  Dui'ing  on  a 
week  in  September  more  than  ten  thousand  died ;  and  the  whole 
number  of  victims  was  more  than  a  hundred  thousand.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  fire,  such  as  had  not  been  known  in  Europe  since  the 

1.  Dunkirk,  the  most  northern  seaport  of  France,  is  situated  on  the  straits  of  I>orer,  '.n  '.he 
orincr  province  of  French  Flanders,  opposite,  and  forty-seven  miles  east  from,  the  Ent^Uah 
town  of'D'^ver.  Dunkirk  is  said  to  have  been  founde<i  by  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  in 
960:  in  I38H  it  was  burned  by  the  English  ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
alternately  belonged  to  them  and  to  the  Sfmniards  and  French.  Charles  II  sold  it  to  Loult 
KIV,  for  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Ix>uis,  aware  of  Its  importance,  lortifled  it  at 
Hreat  expense,  but  was  compelle<l,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  171:),  tc  consent  to  the  demol* 
tion  of  its  fortifications,  and  even-to  the  shutting  up  of  its  port.    (Jfap  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Chatham  is  a  celebrated  naval  and  military  depdt,  on  the  rivet  Medway,  twenty-«lglil 
Ailes  south-east  fh>m  London.  It  waa  anciently  cidled  Celcham,  or  the  village  of  coitafteft 
]Uany  Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  this  towo  which  gives  the  tiUe  (tf 
•svl  to  the  Pitt  family.    (Map  No.  XVI. 
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eonflagration  of  Kome  under  Nero,  laid  in  ruins  two-thirds  of  the 
metropoliti^, — consuming  more  than  thirteen  thousand  dwellings,  and 
leaving  destitute  two  hundred  thousand  people. 

28.  After  the  war  with  Holland  had  continued  two  years,  Charles 
was  forced,  by  the  voice  of  parliament  and  the  bad  success  of  his 
arms,  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Breda/  (July  1G67,)  by  which  tha 
Dutch  possessions  of  New  Netherlands,'  in  America,  were  confirmed 
to  England,  while  the  latter  surrendered  to  France  Acadia  and  Nova 
Scotia.'  In  1672,  however,  Charles  was  induced  by  the  French 
monarch,  Louis  XIV.,  to  join  him  in  another  war  against  the  Butch. 
The  combined  armies  of  the  two  kingdoms  soon  reduced  the  republic 
to  the  brink  of  destruction ;  but  the  prince  of  Orange,^  being  pro- 
moted to  the  chief  command  of  the  Dutch  forces,  soon  roused  the 
courage  of  his  dismayed  countrymen  :  the  dykes  were  opened,  laying 
the  whole  country,  except  the  cities,  under  water  ;  and  the  invaders 
weie  fwrced  to  save  themselves  from  destruction  by  a  precipitate  re- 
treat At  length,  in  1674,  Charles  was  compelled,  by  the  discon- 
tents of  his  people  and  parliament,  who  were  opposed  to  the  war,  to 
conclude  a  separate  treaty  of  peace  with  Holland.  France  continued 
the  war,  but  Holland  was  now  aided  by  Spain  and  Sweden,  while  in  1676 
the  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Orange  with  the  Lady  Mary,  daughter 
of  the  dulce  of  York,  the  brother  of  Charles,  induced  England  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  republic,  and  led  to  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen' 

1.  Breda  is  a  strongly-fortified  town  of  Holland— province  of  North  Brabant,  on  the  river 
Merk,  thirty  miles  north-east  from  Antwerp.  Breda  is  a  well-built  town,  entirely  surrounded 
by  a  marsh  that  may  be  laid  under  water.  It  was  taken  from  the  Spaniartls  by  prince  Maurice 
in  1590,  by  means  of  a  stratagem  suggested  by  the  master  of  a  boat  who  sometimes  supplied 
the  garrison  with  fuel.  With  singular  address  he  contrived  to  introduce  into  the  town,  under 
a  cargo  of  turf,  seventy  chosen  soldiers,  who,  having  attacked  the  garrison  in  the  night,  opened 
the  gates  to  their  comrades.  It  was  retaken  by  the  Spaniards  under  the  marquis  Spin  >la  itt 
1825,  but  was  Anally  ceded  to  Holland  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648.    (Map  Nc.  X  V.) 

2.  JWto  Jfetherlands^  the  present  New  York,  had  been  conquered  by  the  English  In  KJ04, 
while  England  and  Holland  were  at  peace ;  and  the  treaty  of  Breda  confirmed  England  in  tb« 
p>ssession  of  the  country. 

3.  The  Preuch  possessions  In  America,  embracing  New  Brunswick,  Nora  Scotia,  and  the  ad* 
Jacent  islands,  were  at  first  called  Jicadia.  A  fleet  sent  out  by  Cromwell  in  1654  soon  reduced 
A:adia,  but  it  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Breda  in  1667. 

4.  Ihe  family  of  Orange  derive  their  title  from  the  little  principality  of  Orange,  twelve  milet 
Ut  length  and  nir>e  in  breadth,  of  which  the  city  of  Orange,  a  town  of  south-eastern  France,  was 
Ihe  cipital.  Grange,  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Arausio^  is  situated  on  the  smal 
river  Meyne,  fly?  miles  east  of  the  Rhone,  and  twelve  miles  north  of  Avignon.  From  th« 
eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  c-entury  Orange  had  its  own  princes.  In  1531  it  passed,  by  marriagei 
to  the  count  of  Nassau.  It  continued  in  this  family  till  the  death,  in  1702,  i*  William  Henry  of 
Nasaau-Orange  (William  111.  of  England),  when  the  succession  became  the  subject  of  a  long 
eontest ;  and  it  was  not  I'll  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1715  that  this  little  territory  was  finally 
«eded  to  France.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

5.  mmejruen^  or  IVymegen^  is  a  town  of  Holland,  province  of  Guelderland  on  the  south  iMt 
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in  1378,  by  which  the  Dutch  provinces  ol^lAined  honorable  and  ad* 
vantageo'is  terms. 

29.  Although  Charles  professed  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  yet  his  great  and  secret  designs  were  the  establishment 
of  papacy,  and  arbitrary  power,  in  England.  To  enable  him  to  ac- 
complish these  objects,  he  actually  received,  from  the  king  of  France, 
a  secret  pension  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  for 
which  he  stipulated,  in  return,  to  employ  the  whole  strength  of  Lng- 
land,  by  land  and  sea^  in  support  of  the  claims  of  Louis  to  the  vast 
monarchy  of  Spain.  But  the  popularity  with  which  Charles  had 
commenced  his  reign  had  long  been  expended ;  there  was  a  prevail 
ing  discontent  among  the  -people, — an'  anxiety  for  public  liberty, 
which  was  thought  to  be  endangered, — and  a  general  hatred  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Religion,  which  was  increased  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  king's  brother,  and  heir  presumptive,  was  known  to  be  a 
bigoted  Roman  Catholic.  Parliament  became  intractable,  and  suc- 
cessfully opposed  many  of  the  favorite  measures  of  the  king ;  and  at 
length  in  1 678  a  pretended  Popish  Plot  for  the  massacre  of  the  Pro- 
testants threw  the  whole  nation  into  a  blaze.  One  Titus  Oates,  an 
infamous  impostor,  was  the  discoverer  of  this  pretended  plot ;  and 
n  the  midst  of  the  ferment  which  it  occasioned,  many  innocent 
Catholics  lost  their  lives.  At  a  later  period,  however,  a  regular  pro- 
ject for  raising  the  nation  in  arms  against  the  government  was  de 
tected;  and  the  leaders,  among  whom  were  Lord  Russell  and  Alger- 
non Sidney,  being  unjustly  accused  of  participation  in  the  Rye  House 
plot  for  the  assassination  of  the  king,  were  beheaded,  in  defiance  of 
law  and  justice.  (1683.)  From  this  time  until  his  death  Charles 
ruled  with  (limost  absolute  power,  without  the  aid^f  a  parliament. 
He  died  suddenly  in  1685. .  His  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  imme- 
diately succeeded  to  the  throne,  with'i;he  title  of  James  II. 

30.  The  reign  of  James  was  short  and  inglorious,  distinguished 
xir.        by  nothing  but  a  series  of  absurd  efforts  to  render  him- 

jAMEg  II,     geif  independent  of   parliament,  and  to  establish   the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  in  England,  although  he  at  first  made  the 
strongest  professions  of  a  resolution  to  maintain  the  established  gov 
ernment,  both  in  church  and  state.     It  soon  became  evident  that  a 
erisis  was  approaching,  and  that  the  great  conflict  between  the  pre 

of  -he  Waal,  flfty-throe  miles  southeast  fh>m  Amsterdam.  It  is  known  in  history  from  tBf 
treaty  conc.uded  theie  August  lOth,  1678,  and  from  its  capture  by  the  French  on  the  fith  of 
Sopt.  17(M,  after  uBtwsn  acUm   i  w>>ich  the  allies  were  defeated.    (Mof  No.  XV .> 
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rogatiyes  of  the  crown  and  the  privileges  of  parliament  was  about 
to  be  brought  to  a  final  issue. 

31.  In  the  first  exercise  of  his  authority  James  showed  the  insin 
cerity  of  his  professions  by  levying  taxes  without  the  authority  of 
parliament :  in  violation  of  the  laws,  and  in  contempt  of  the  national 
feeling,  he  went  openly  to  mai^s  :  he  established  a  court  of  ecclesias- 
tical commission  with  unlimited  power  over  the  Episcopal  church 
he  suspended  the  penal  laws,  by  which  a  conformity  had  been  re 
quired  to  the  established  church ;  and  although  any  communication 
with  the  pope  had  been  declared  treason,  he  sent  an  embassy  to 
Rome,  and  in  return  received  a  nuncio  from  his  Holiness,  and  with 
much  ceremony  gave  him  a  public  and  solemn  reception  at  Windsor.' 
In  this  open  manner  the  king  attacked  the  principles  and  prejudices 
of  his  Protestant  subjects,  foolishly  confident  of  his  ability  to  rees- 
tablish the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  although  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  England  did  not  comprise,  at  this  time,  the  one-hundredth  part 
of  the  nation. 

32.  An  important  event  of  this  reign  was  the* rebellion  of  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  a  natural  son  of  Charles  II.,  who  hoped,  through  the 
growing  discontents  of  the  people  at  the  tyranny  of  James,  to  gain 
possession  of  the  throne ;  but  after  some  partial  successes  he  was  de- 
feated, made  prisoner,  and  beheaded.  After  the  rebellion  had  been 
suppressed,  many  of  the  unfortunate  prisoners  were  hung  by  the 
king^s  officers,  without  any  form  of  trial ;  and  when,  after  some  in 
terval,  the  inhuman  Jeffries  was  sent  to  preside  in  the  courts  before 
which  the  prisoners  were  arraigned,  the  rigors  of  law  were  made  t^ 
equal,  i^otjli)  exceed,  the  ravages  of  military  tyranny.  The  juries 
were  so  Iwed  by  the  menaces  of  the  judge  that  they  gave  their  ver- 
dict as  he  dictated,  with  precipitation :  neither  age,  sex,  nor  station, 
was  spared ;  the  innocent  were  often  involved  with  the  guilty ;  and 
the  king  himself  applauded  the  conduct  of  Jeffries,  whom  he  after 
wards  rewarded  for  his  services  with  a  peerage,  and  invested  with  the 
dignity  of  chancellor. 

J.  ffindaor  is  a  fmall  town  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  twenty  miles  south-west  from 
London.  It  is  celtorated  for  Windsor  casUe,  tiie  principal  country  seat  of  the  sovereigns  of 
England,  and  ine  of  the  most  magnificent  royal  residences  ir  Europe.  The  castle,  placed  on 
the  summit  of  a  loay  eminence  rising  abruptly  fh>m  the  river,  appears  to  have  been  founded 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  it  has  been  enlarged  or  enil)ellish;id  by  most  of  his  suececsors. 
On  the  north  and  east  side<i  of  the  castle  is  the  Little  Parle,  a  fine  expanse  of  lawn,  comprising 
nearly  five  hundred  acres :  on  the  south  side  is  tlie  Great  Park,  comprising  three  thousand 
Bight  hundred  acres;  while  muir  by  is  Windsor  forest^  a  tract  flr.j-Alx  miles  in  circuinfereBf^ 
isid  cut  by  William  the  Couquoror  for  the  purpose  A  hunting     ( Jlf<v  No.  X  VL.^ 
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33  As  tlie  king  eyinoed,  id  all  his  measures,  a  settled  purpose  of 
invading  every  branch  of  the  constitution,  many  of  the  nobility  and 
great  men  of  the  kingdom,  foreseeing  no  peaceable  redress  of  their 
grievances,  finally  sent  an  invitation  to  William,  prince  of  Orange, 
the  stadtholder  of  the  United  Butch  Provinces,  who  had  married  the 
king's  eldest  daughter,  and  requested  him  to  come  over  and  aid  them 
by  his  arms,  in  the  recovery  of  their  laws  and  liberties. 

TioN  OP  About  the  middle  of  November,  1688,  William  landed 
1688.  jjj  England  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand 
men,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  the  highest  favor.  James 
was  abandoned  by  the  army  and  the  people,  and  even  by  his  own 
children;  and  in  a  moment  of  despair  he  formed  the  resolution  of 
leaving  the  kingdom,  and  soon  after  found  means  to  escape  privately 
to  France.  These  events  are  usually  denominated  "  the  Revolution 
of  1688." 

34.  In  a  convention-parliament  which  met  soon  after  the  flight  of 
James,  it  was  declared  that  the  king's  withdrawal  was  an  abdication 
of  the  government,  and  that  the  throne  was  thereby  vacant ;  and  af- 
ter a  variety  of  propositions,  a  bill  was  passed,  settling  the  crown  on 
William  and  Mary,  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange ;  the  success- 
ion to  the  princess  Anne,  the  next  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  king, 
and  to  her  posterity  after  that  of  the  princess  of  Orange.  To  this 
settlement  of  the  crown  a  declaration  of  rights  was  annexed,  by 
which  the  uubjects  of  controversy  that  had  existed  for  many  years, 
and  particularly  during  the  last  four  reigns,  between  the  king  and 
the  people,  were  finally  determined ;  and  the  royal  prerogative  was 
more  narrowly  circumscribed,  and  more  exactly  defined,  than  in  any 
former  period  of  English  history. 

35.  While  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  was  peaceably  ae 
quiesced  in  by  the  English  people,  some  of  the  Highland  clai^  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  testified  their  adherence  to 
the  late  king  by  taking  up  arms  in  his  favor.     The  former  gained  the 

attle  of  Killiecrankie*  in  the  summer  of  1689;  but  the  death  of 

heir  leader,  the  viscount  Dundee,  who  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory, 

ended  all  the  hopes  of  James  in  Scotland.     In  the  meantime  Louis 

XIV.  of  France  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  fallen  monarch,  and 

1.  Killitemnkie  is  a  celebrated  pass,  half  a  mile  In  length,  through  the  Grampian  hills  ia 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Perth,  sixty  miles  northwest  fVom  Edinburgh.  In  the  batlie  of  168f 
fought  at  the  northem  extremity  of  this  pass,  Maclcay  commanded  the  revolutionary  f^roM 
Mid  the  famous  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  V  scount  Dundee,  the  troops  of  James  II.    UViV 

»••.  %  yi.) 
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fdmished  Lim  mth  a  fl^et,  with  winch,  in  the  spring  of  llxiSO,  James 
landed  iu  Ireland,  where  a  bloody  war  raged  until  the  autumn  of 
1691,  when  the  ^hole  country  was  again  subjected  to  the  power  of 
England.  The  course  taken  by  the  French  monarch  led  to  a  decla- 
ration of  war  against  France  in  May  1689.  The  war  thus  com- 
menced involved,  in  its  progress,  most  of  the  continental  power u, 
nearly  all  of  which  were  united  in  a  confederacy  with  William  for 
tlie  purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  encroachments  of  Louis.  An 
icoiunt  of  this  war  will  be  more  properly  given  in  connection  with 
♦he  history  of  Prance,  which  country,  under  the  influence  of  llie 
genius  and  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  acquires,  in  the  latter  paii;  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  a  commanding  importance  in  the  history  of 
Europe.  King  William  died  in  the  spring  of  1702,  having  retained, 
until  his  death,  the  chief  direction  of  the  affairs  of  Holland,  under 
th^  title  of  stadtholder ;  thus  presenting  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  mon 
archy  and  a  republic  at  the  same  time  governed  by  the  same  individual. 

III.  French  HrsTORv: — Wars  of  Louis  XIV — I.  During  the 
administration  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  (162'»  --42,)  the 
able  minister  of  the  feeble  Louis  XIII.,  France  was  tration  of 
ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.     "  He  made,"  says  Montes-    cardinal 
queu,  "  his  sovereign  play  the  second  part  in  the  mon- 
archy, and  the  first  in  Europe ;  he  degraded  the  king,  but  ho  rendered 
the  reign  illustrious."     He  humbled  the  nobility,  the  Huguenots,  and 
the  house  of  Austria ;  but  he  also  encouraged  literature  and  the  arts, 
and  promoted  commerce,  which  had  been  ruined  by  two  centuries  of 
domestic  war.     He  freed  France  from  a  state  of  anarchy,  but  he  es 
tabllshed  in  its  place  a  pure  despotism.     No  minister  was  ever  more 
successful  in  carrying  out  his  plans  than  Richelieu ;  but  his  successes 
were  bought  at  the  expense  of  every  virtue ;  and  as  a  man  he  merits 
execration.     He  died  in  December  1642,  and  Louis  survived  him  bul 
%  few  months,  leaving,  as  his  successor^  his  son  Louis,  then  a  child 
rf  only  six  years  of  age. 

2.  During  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  Cardinal  Mazarin,  »q 
Italian,  ruled  the  kingiom  as  prime  minister,  under  the      uAZAwai'M 
regency  of  the  queen  mother,  Anne  of  Austria.     Under     adminis- 
Mazarin  was  concluded  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  which     ™a"o» 
termina^jcd  the  thirty  years'  war ;  and  during  the  early  part  of  his 
Administration  occurred  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde^  in  which  the 

9  •^  War  of  the  FVan^ie'*— to  called  beoaaae  ttu  flnt  outbreak  in  Paris  wat  aommenodi  bf 
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magistracy  of  Paris,  supported  by  the  citizens,  rose  agaiufct  the  arbi 
trary  powers  of  the  government,  and  promulgated  a  plan  for  the  ref- 
ormation of  abuses ;  but  when  the  young  nobility  affected  to  abet 
and  adopt  its  principles,  they  perverted  the  cause  of  freedom  to  their 
own  selfish  interests ;  and  the  vain  struggle  for  constitutional  liberty 
degenerated  into  the  most  ridiculous  of  rebellions. 

3.  Though  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648)  had  terminated  the 
*  Thirty  years'  war"  among  the  parties  originally  engaged  in  it,« 
yet  Franoe  and  Spain  still  continued  the  contest  in  which  they  had 
tt  first  only  a  secondary  share.  The  civil  disturbances  of  the  Fronde 
.occurring  at  this  time,  greatly  favored  the  Spaniards,  who  recovered, 
principally  on  the  borders  of  the  Low  Countries,  many  places  which 
they  had  previously  lost  to  the  French ;  and  by  means  of  the  great 
military  talents  of  Conde,  a  French  general  who  had  been  exiled 
during  the  late  troubles,  and  who  now  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  latter  hoped  to  bring  the  war  to  a  triumphant  issue. 
The  French,  however,  found  in  marshal  Turenne  a  general  who  was 
more  than  a  rival  for  Conde  :  he  defeated  the  latter  in  the  siege  of 
Arras,^  and  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  retreat,  but  was  himself 
compelled  to  abandon  Valenciennes.'  At  this  time  Mazarin,  by 
flattering  the  passions  of  Cromwell,  induced  England  to  take  part  in 
the  contest :  six  thousand  English  joined  the  French  army  in  Flan- 
ders;' and  Dunkirk,  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  was  given  to  England, 
according  to  treaty,  as  a  reward  for  her  assistance. 

4.  But  France,  though  victorious,  was  anxious  for  peace,  as  the 
finances  of  the  kingdom  were  in  disorder,  and  the  death  of  Cromwell 
had  rendered  the  alliance  with  England  of  little  benefit;   while 

troops  of  urchins  wUh  their  slinga—fronde  being  the  French  word  for  "  a  sling."  In  derisioa 
ihe  insnrguiits  were  flrst  called  frondeurs^  or  '*  alingers,^' — an  iusinuallon  that  their  forctf  ?viia 
•rifling,  and  their  aim  merely  mischief. 

1.  ^rras  is  a  city  of  northern  France,  in  the  former  province  of  Artols,  thirty-three  tJi'lM 
•outh-east  from  Agincourt.  Robespierre,  of  infamous  memory,  and  Damiens,  the  assafsin  of 
tfOuis  XV.,  were  natives  of  Arras, 

2.  Valenciennes  is  a  town  of  north-eastern  France,  on  tlie  Scheldt,  (skelt),  near  the  Belgia 
(h>ntier.    {Map  No.  XV.) 

3.  In  863  Charles  the  Bold  establishinl  the  county  of  Fiandert,  which  extended  firsin  tbfl 
rtraits  of  Dover  nearly  to  tlie  mouths  of  the  Scheldt.  At  diffSorent  times  Flanders  fell  under 
(be  dominion  of  Bur' gundy,  Spain,  &c.  Towards  the  beginninsr  of  the  eighteenth  century  it 
Was  divided  into  French,  Austrian,  and  Dutch  Flanders.  French  Flanders  comprised  the  Frnach 
province  of  that  name.  (See  Map  No.  XIII.)  Adjoining  this  territory,  on  the  eiist,  was  Aus- 
trian Flanders;  and  adjoining  the  latter,  on  the  east,  was  Dutch  Flanders.  Dutch  and  Auslriaa 
Flanders  are  now  oom prised  in  East  an<«  Wesc  Flanders,  the  two  north-western  provinces  of 
Relgium  (see  Map  No.  XV.,)  although  the  Dutch  portion  embraced  only  a  small  part  of  Eul 
*^ftiider8. 

a.  See  p.  314. 
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Spain,  engaged  in  war  with  the  Netherlands  and  Portugal,  gladl;« 
acceded  to  the  offers  of  reconciliation  with  her  most  powerful  enemj. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Bidassoa*  the  treaty,  usually  known  as  the  treaty 
of  the  Pyrenees,  was  concluded,  (Nov.  1659,)  and  the  infanta 
Maria  Theresa,  eldest  daughter  of  Philip  of  Spain,  was  given  in 
marriage  to  the  French  monarch ;  although,  to  prevent  the  possible 
union  of  two  such  powerful  kingdoms,  Louis  was  compelled  to  ro 
nouncc  all  claim  to  the  Spanish  crown,  either  for  himself  or  his  tsuo 
eessors.  liy  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  Conde  was  pardoned  and 
again  received  into  favor  ;  the  limits  of  France  were  extended  on  the 
Knglish  Channel  to  Gravelines ;'  while  on  the  south-west  the  Pyrenees 
became  its  boundary,  by  the  acquisition  of  lloussillon.'  Thus  France 
assumed  almost  its  present  form ;  its  subsequent  acquisitions  being 
Franche-Comte*  and  French  Flanders. 

5.  About  a  year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees, 
Mazarin  died,  (March  1 661 ,)  and  Louis,  summoning  hiscouncil,  and  ex 
pressing  his  determination  to  take  the  government  wholly 
into  his  own  hands,  strictly  commanded  the  chancellor,    ^^^^    '^^ 
and  secretaries  of  state,  to  sign  no  paper  but  at  his  ex- 
press bidding.     To  the  stem,  economical,  and  orderly  Colbert,  he  in- 
trusted the  management  of  the  treasury ;  and  in  a  brief  period  the 
purchase  of  Dunkirk  from  England,  the  establishment  of  numerous 
manufactures,  the  buildfng  of  the  Louvre,*  the  Invalides,*  and  the 

1.  The  Bidatsoa,  which  rises  lit  the  Spanish  territory,  and  foils  into  the  Bay  <^  Biscay,  forms, 
in  the  Litter  part  of  its  course,  the  boiLuclury  between  France  and  Spaiti.  A  short  distuiica 
from  its  mouth  it  forms  the  smull  Isle  of  the  Pheasants,  where  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  wan 
concluded  in  1659.  The  Bidassoa  was  the  scene  of  unportaut  operations  in  the  peninsular  war 
of  1813. 

2.  Grnvelinen  Is  a  small  town  twelve  miles  east  from  Calais.    (Mnp  No.  XHI.) 

3.  Roussilltm^  a  province  of  France  before  the  French  Revolution,  was  bounded  on  the  toutli 
tnd  castr  by  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  counts  of  Roussillon  governed  tliit  di9> 
rict  for  a  Ions  |)eriod.  The  Inst  count  bequeathed  it  to  Alphonso  of  Aragofi  in  1179.  In  Itflit 
\  was  ceded  to  fiouls  XI.  of  Frriuce,  but  in  1493  it  was  restored  to  the  kin??  'A  /.rairon,  and  Ui 
1850  wju  finally  surrendereil  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.    (wVaj>  No.  XUI.) 

4.  PraneAc'Comti,  called  also  Upper  Bur'g^ndy,  had  Bur' gundy  Prr»per,  or  Lower  B;ir« 
<undy,  on  the  south  and  west.  Besaucon  was  its  capital.  In  the  division  of  the  Stales  of  thfl 
emperor  Alaxiniilian,  FrancheOomt^  fell  to  Spain;  but  'Louis  X I V.  conquered  it  in  1G74,  aad 
a  wtis  ceded  to  France  by  the  peace  of  Ntmegtien,  in  1678.    (Map  No.  Xlll.) 

5.  The  palace  of  the  Louvre,  one  of  the  finest  regal  structures  In  Europe,  has  not  been  the 
residence  of  a  French  monarch  nince  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.,  and  is  now  oonveried  into  & 
nationul  museum  and  picture  gallery.  The  pictures  are  deposited  on  the  first  flooi  o.'  a  splendid 
lange  of  rooms  above  a  qnarier  of  a  milo  In  length,  and  facing  the  river. 

6.  The  Hotel  (leg  Inoali-lfit  Cin'-va-leed)  is  a  hospital  intended  for  the  suppor*  i»f  disaMiMl 
aO^ATi  and  soldiers  who  have  oeen  in  active  service  upwarlii  of  thirty  year*     It  eoniit  • 

of  nearly  sevea  acres,  and  is  one  of  the  grjndest  i  f  tiooal  inBtitutioni  oi'  £'i.<o«. 
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palace  of  Versailles/  and  the  commencement  of  the  canal  of  Langae- 
doc,"  attested  the  miracles  that  mere  economy  can  work  in  finance. 

6.  Arousing  himself  from  the  thraldom  of  love  intrigues,  Louia 
now  began  to  awake  to  projects  of  ambition.  The  splendor  of  his 
court  dazzled  the  nobility :  his  personal  qualities  won  him  the  affection 
of  his  people  :  he  breathed  a  new  spirit  into  the  administration ;  and 
foreign  potentates,  like  the  proud  nobles  of  his  court,  seemed  to 
quail  before  his  power.  He  repudiated  the  stipulations  of  th^ 
treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  ground  that  the  dower  which  he  wai 
to  receive  with  his  wife  had  not  been  paid ;  and  on  the  death  of  hin 

.  father-in-law,  Philip  IV.  of  Spain»  by  which  event  the  crown  devolved 
upon  a  sickly  infant,  by  a  second  marriage,  he  laid  immediate  claim 
to  the  Spanish-  Netherlands  in  right  of  his  wife, — alleging,  in  suj:- 
port  of  the  claim,  an  ancient  custom  of  the  province  of  Brabant,'  by 
which  females  of  a  first  marriage  were  to  inherit  in  preference  to  sons 
of  a  second.  The  French  monarch,  after  securing  the  neutrality  of 
Austria,  poured  his  legions  over  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  with  great 
rapidity  reduced  most  of  the  fortresses  as  far  as  the  Scheldt  The 
captured  towns  were  immediately  fortified  by  the  celebrated  engineer 
Vauban,  and  garrisoned  by  the  best  troops  of  France.     ( 1667-8.) 

7.  These  successes  encouraged  Louis  to  turn  his  arms  towards 
another  quarter ;  and  Franche-Comt6,  a  part  of  the  old  Bur' gundy, 
but  still  retained  by  the  Spaniards,  was  conquered  before  Spain  was 
aware  of  the  danger.  (Feb.  1668.)  The  Hollanders,  alarmed  at 
the  approach  of  the  French,  became  reconciled  to  Spain ,  and  a 
Triple  Alliance  was  formed  between  Holland,  Sweden,  and  England, 
three  Protestant  powers,  for  the   purpose  of  defending    Jatholio 

■ 

1.  Veraaillea  Is  nine  miles  south-west  flrom  Paris.    Tlie  palace  of  Versailles,  cf  prodiglolu 
■ize  and  magnificence,  has  not  t>een  occupied  by  the  court  since  1789.    It  was  much  out  of.  re 
pair,  when  Luuls  Philippe  transformed  it  into  what  may  be  called  a  national  museum,  intended 
to  illu8t»*Hte  the  history  of  France,  and  to  exhibit  the  progress  of  the  country  in  arts,  arma,  ant 
civilization.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

2.  The  canal  of  Languedoe,  commencing  atCette,  fourteen  miles  south-west  of  Mont  pel!  v 
And  extending  to  Toulouse  on  the  Garonne,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  mil«i^ 
thus  connects  the  Mediterranean  and  tlie  Allaulic.    {Map  No.  XI II.) 

3.  Brabant,  first  erected  into  a  duchy  in  the  seventh  century,  included  the  Dutch  im)Tince  of 
North  Brabant,  and  the  Belgic  provinces  of  South  Brabant  and  Antwerp.  Having  passed,  bj 
marriage,  into  the  pi<ssession  of  the  house  of  Bur'  gundy,  it  allerwards  descendeil  to  Charles  V 
In  the  se\euteenth  century  the  republic  of  Holland  took  possession  of  the  northern  part,  (now 
■lorth  Brabant,)  which  was  thence  called  Dutch  Brabant,  while  the  remainder  was  known  u 
4H9trtan  Brabant  Both  repeatedly  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Frencli,  but  in  1815  were  u 
•Iwlfld  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  Since  the  revolution  of  1830  North  Brabant  hai 
b«ra  Included  in  llQUand,  and  Uie  other  proyincosi  or  Austrian  Brabant,  in  Belgium.  (  Huf 
Vo  XY.) 
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Spain  against  Catholic  France.  Louis  receded  before  thid  menacing 
league,  and  b/  restoring  Franche-Comte,  which  he  knew  could  at  any 
time  easily  be  regained,  while  he  retained  most  of  his  Flemish  con- 
quests, concluded  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,*  (1668,)  which  mere- 
ly suspended  the  war  until  the  French  king  was  better  prepared  to 
carry  it  on  with  success. 

8.  The  great  object  of  Louis  was  now  rcTenge  against  Holland, 
the  originator  of  the  triple  alliance.  Knowing  the  profligate  halits 
rf  Charles  II.,  he  purchased  with  ready  money  the  alliance  of 
England ;  he  also  bought  the  neutrality  of  Sweden,  and  the  neigh' 
boring  princes  of  Germany,  while  in  the  meantime  he  created  a  navy 
of  a  hundred  vessels,  built  five  naval  arsenals,  and  increased  his  army 
to  a  hundred  thousand  men. 

9.  For  the  first  time  the  bayonet,  so  terrible  a  weapon  in  French 
hands,  was  affixed  to  the  end  of  the  musket ;  and  the  hundred  thou- 
sand soldiers  who  composed  the  French  army,  armed  as  the  French 
were,  might  well  strike  terror  into  the  rulers  of  Holland,  who  could 
raise,  at  most,  an  army  of  only  thirty  thousand  men. 

10.  In  the  spring  of  1672  the  French  armies,  avoiding  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  passed  through  the  country  betwixt  the  Mouse  and  the 
Rhine,'  crossed  the  latter  river  in  June,  and  rapidly  advanced  to 
within  a  few  leagues  of  Amsterdam,'  when  the  Dutch,  by  opening  the 
dykes,  let  in  the  sea  and  saved  the  metropolis.  But  even  Amster 
dam  meditated  submission;  one  project  of  the  inhabitants  being  to 
embark,  like  the  Athenians,  on  board  their  fleet,  sail  for  their  East 
India  settlements,  and  abandon  their  country  to  the  modem  Xerxes 
who  had  come  to  destroy  their  liberties.  While  Amsterdam  was 
wcure  for  the  present  behind  its  rampart  of  waters,  and  the  French 
Armies  were  wintering  triumphantly  in  the  conquered  provinces,  the 
invoys  of  the  Dutch  roused  Europe  against  the  ambition  of  Louis 

L  AiviorChapelle  (ft-lah-shabpel')  is  an  old  and  well^buiU  city  of  the  Prussian  States,  near 
*be  eastern  ooiiflues  of  Belgium,  eighty  miles  east  of  Brussels.  It  was  the  favorite  residence 
■f  Charlemagne,  and  for  some  timo  the  capital  of  his  empire.  Two  celebrated  treaties  have 
MUi  oondoded  in  this  city;  the  flrst^  May  2d,  1668,  between  France  and  Spain;  and  the 
lecond,  Oct.  ISth,  1748,  between  the  different  powers  engaged  in  the  wars  of  the  Austrian  suo 
oeseion.  Here  also  was  held  lh<^  celebrated  congress  of  the  allied  powers  in  18i8.  (Map  No 
XVIt.) 

%  Hie  Meuse  and  the  Rhine  ;  —see  Map  No.  XV. 

S ,  Jtnuterdam^  a  famous  maritime  and  commercial  city  of  Holland,  it  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
f.,  an  inlet  or  arm  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  Being  situated  in  a  marsh,  its  buildings  arc  all  founded 
m  piles,  driven  fVom  forty  to  Qfty  feet  in  a  soil  consisting  of  alluvial  deposits,  peat,  clay,  and 
land.  The  State-House,  a  magnificent  building  of  flreestone,  is  erected  on  a  fmndation  o( 
thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-nine  p^les.  Numerous  canals  divide  the  dty  iatfi 
«liuut  a  hundred  islands.    {Map  No.  XV.) 
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Printjo  Williini  of  Orange,  a  general  of  only  twenty-ti;?o  years  of 
age,  l)eiDg  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Republic,  BOon  Micceeded  in  de- 
taching England  from  the  unnatural  alliance  which  nhe  had  formed 
with  her  ancient  enemy :  Spain  and  Austria,  awaking  to  their  interests, 
prepared  to  send  troops  to  aid  the  Dutch;  arid  by  1674  nearly  all 
Europe  was  leagued  against  the  French  monarch. 

1 1.  Louis  was  now  obliged  to  abandon  Holland ;  but.  in  tho  Span- 
ish Netherlands,  his  great  generals,  Conde  and  Turennc,  turning 
Upon  the  allied  armies,  for  a  while  kept  all  Europe  at  bay.  In  the 
following  year,  (1675,)  Turenne  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball  as  he 
was  about  to  enter  Germany ;  and  although  Louis  created  six  new 
marshals,  the  whole  were  not  ec][ual  to  the  one  he  had  lost.  Soon 
after,  Conde  retired,  disabled  by  age  and  infirmity ;  and  with  the 
loss  of  her  great  generals  the  valor  of  France,  on  the  land,  for  a 
while  slumbered.  But  at  this  time  there  appeared  a  seaman  of 
talent  and  heroism,  named  Duquesne,  who,  being  sent  to  succor 
Messina,  which  had  revolted  against  Spain,  defeated  the  fleet  of  De 
Ruyter  in  a  terrible  naval  battle  within  sight  of  Mount  ^tna.  The 
Dutch  admiral  himself  was  among  the  slain.  In  the  second  battle, 
in  1 677,  Duquesne  almost  annihilated  the .  Dutch  fleet.  Under  a 
grateful  monarch  this  man  might  have  become  high  admiral  of 
France ;  but  Louis  was  growing  bigoted  with  his  years,  and  his  faith- 
ful servant  was  reproached  for  being  a  Protestant.  "  When  I  fought 
for  your  majesty,"  replied  the  blunt  sailor,  "  I  never  thought  of 
what  might  be  your  religion."  His  son,  driven  into  exile  for  ad- 
hering to  the  reformed  faith,  carried  away  with  him  the  bones  of  hifi 
father,  determined  not  to  leave  them  in  an  ungrateful  country. 

12.  In  the  meantime  conferences  took  place  at  Nimeguen:  the 
allies  wished  peace  ^  and  France  and  Holland,  the  original  parties  in 
the  war,  were  equally  exhausted.  At  length,  in  August  1678,  the 
treaty  was  signed,  Louis  retaining  most  of  his  conquests  in  the  Spanish 
Xetherlands, — all  French  Flanders  in  fact,  as  well  as  FrancheComte 

pain,  from  whom  these  possessions  were  obtained,  assented  to  tht 
treaty ;  for  the  imbecile  monarch  of  that  country  knew  not  what 
towns  belonged  to  him,  nor  where  was  the  frontier  line  of  what  he 
still  retained  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  "Here  may  be  seen," 
says  Voltaire,  "  how  little  do  events  correspond  to  projects.  Hol- 
land, against  which  the  war  had  been  undertaken,  and  which  had 
nearly  peribhod,  lost  nothing,  nay,  even  gained  a  barrier ;  while  th« 
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other  powers,  tliat  had  armed  to  defend  aud  guarantee  her  iudepen 
dencc,  all  lost  something." 

13.  The  years  which  followed  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  were  the 
most  prosperous  for  France ;  and  formed  the  zenith  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIY.  All  Europe  had  been  armed  against  him,  and  success 
had  more  or  less  crowned  all  his  enterprises.  He  assumed  to  him- 
self the  title  of  Ckeat ;  and  one  of  his  dukes  even  kept  a  burning 
lamp  before  the  statue  of  the  monarch,  as  before  an  altar ;  the  least 
SDSult  offered  by  foreign  courts  to  his  representatives,  or  neglect  of 
dtiquette,  was  sure  to  bring  down  signal  vengeance.  In  the  yean 
1682  aud  1683  Algiers  was  bombarded,  then  a  new  mode  of  warfare: 
in  1684  Genoa  experienced  the  same  fate  because  it  refused  to  allow 
the  French  monarch  to  establish  a  depot  within  its  territory.  Even 
the  pope  was  humbled  before  the  "  Grand  Monarch ;"  some  of  the 
German  princes  were  expelled  from  their  territories ;  and  in  time 
of  peace  French  maurauding  parties  devastated  the  Spanish  provinces. 
Louis  increased  his  navy  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  vessels ;  and 
toward  the  end  of  his  reign  his  armies  amounted  to  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men.  But  the  greatest  glories  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  were  those  connected  with  literature  and  the  arts.  Men  of 
letters  now,  for  the  first  time,  began  to  exert  a  great  inlluence  on  the 
mind  of  the  French  nation ;  and  the  familiar  names  of  Moll^ru,  E>a- 
cine,  Boileau,  La  Fontaine,  Bossuet,  Massillon,  and  Fen^lon,  adorned 
the  age  of  Louis,  and  shed  on  the  land  the  brightness  of  their  fame. 
In  the  next  century  the  writings  of  these  men,  and  of  their  success 
ors,  determined  the  fate  of  the  great  monarchy  which  Louis  had  built 
up. 

1 4,  The  queen  of  France  being  dead,  towards  the  year  1685  Louia 
secretly  married  Madame  Scarron,  the  widow  of  the  celebrated 
comic  writer,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  title  of  Madame  De  Main- 
tenon.  This  woman,  who  had  been  educated  a  Calvinist,  and  had 
abjured  her  religion,  would  have  made  all  Protestants  do  the  same ; 
and  it  was  chiefly  through  her  influence,  and  that  of  the  royal  con- 
fessor La  Chaise,  that  the  king,  naturally  bigoted,  became  a  bitter 
persecutor  of  his  Protestant  subjects.  In  1 685  he  revoked  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  which  had  given  tolerance  to  all  religions,  forbade  all  ex- 
ercise of  the  Protestant  worship,  and  banished  from  the  kingdom, 
within  fifteen  days,  all  Protestant  ecclesiastics  who  would  npt  recant 
Afterwards  he  closed  the  ports  against  the  fugitives,  sent  to  the  gal 
loys  those  who  attempted  to  escape,  and  confiscated  tlieir  property 
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France  lost  by  these  cruel  measures  two  hundred  thousand — £Ofiic 
Miy  five  hundred  thousand— of  her  best  subjects ;  ana  the  bigotry 
of  Louis  gave  a  greater  blow  to  the  industry  and  wealth  of  his  kin^ 
dom  than  the  unlimited  expenses  of  his  pride  and  ambition. 

15.  The  cruelties  of  Louis  to  the  Protestants  roused  the  hearts 
of  the  Germans,  Dutch,  and  English,  against  him,  and  accelerated  a 
general  war.  In  1686  a  league  was  formed  at  Augsburg  by  all  the 
German  princes  to  restrain  the  encroachments  of  Louis :  Holjind 
joined  it, — Spain  also,  excited  by  jealousy  of  a  domineering  neighbor;. 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Savoy,  were  afterwards  gained ;  and  the 
revolution  of  1688,  by  which  William  of  Holland  ascended  the 
throne  of  England,  placed  the  latter  country  at  the  head  of  the 
confederacy.  But  Louis  was  not  daunted  by  the  power  of  the 
league  :  anticipating  his  enemies,  he  was  first  in  the  field,  sending  an 
army  against  Germany  in  1688,  which  ravaged  the  Palatinate*  with 
fire  and  sword.  He  also  sent  an  army  into  Flanders,  one  into  Italy, 
ana  a  third  to  check  the  Spaniards  in  Catalonia ;  while  at  the  same 
time  he  sent  a  fleet  and  an  army  to  Ireland,  to  aid  James  II.  in  re- 
covering the  throne  of  England. 

16.  After  the  first  campaign,  in  which  Louis  profited  little,  he 
gave  the  command  of  his  armies  to  new  generals  of  approved  talent, 
and  instantly  the  fortune  of  the  war  changed.  In  1690  Savoy  wab 
overrun  by  the  French  marshal  Catinat,  and  Flanders  by  marshal 
Luxembourg:  the  combined  squadrons  of  England  and  Holland 
were  defeated  by  the  French  admiral  Tourville,  off"  Beachy  Head  ;* 
and  a  descent  was  made  on  the  coast  of  England.  In  1692  the  for- 
tress of  Namur'  wap  taken  by  the  French,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  William  and  the  allies  to  relieve  it ;  but  during  the  progress  of  the 
siege  the  French  were  defeated  in  a  terrible  naval  battle  off  Cape 
La  Hogue  ]*  a  battle  that  decided  the  fate  of  the  Stuarts,  and  markfl 
the  era  of  England^s  dominion  over  the  seas. 

L  The  PalatinatA,  by  which  is  generally  understood  the  Lower  Palatinate^  or  Palatinate  ok 
fliB  Rhine,  was  a  country  of  Germany,  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  embracing  about  sixtee 
hundred  square  miies,  and  now  divided  among  Pnissia,  Bavaria,  Baden,  Hesse  Darmstadt 
Kanau,  &c.    That  part  of  it  west  of  the  Rhine,  and  belonging  to  Bavaria,  is  stfll  called  ^  Th« 
Pblatinate.^    The  Upper  Palatinate,  embracing  a  somewhat  larger  territory,  was  in  Bavaria, 
and  bordered  on  Bohemia.    Amberg  was  its  capital.    {Mrp  No.  XVIl.) 

S.  Beaehf  Head  is  a  bold  promontory  on  the  southei  i  coast  of  England,  eight<^n  miles 
louth-west  from  Hastingi.    (Map  No.  XVI.) 

3  Xamur  is  a  strongly-fortified  town  of  Belgium,  at  the  function  of  the  Sambre  and  Meosti 
thirty-five  mtles  south-east  fVom  Brussels.    {Map  No.  XV.) 

4.  Cape  La  Uog%e  is  a  prominent  headland  of  Prauce,  on  the  Euglisb  fSiannel,  fbitee* 
milee  nortb-wett  of  Cherbourg.    (Map  No.  XII L) 
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17.  The  campaign  of  1693  was  fortunate  for 'the  Fr'ucb,  who 
gained  the  bloody  bittle  of  Nerwinden*  over  king  William — defeated 
the  duke  of  Savoy  in  a  general  action  at  Marseilles — made  progress 
against  the  Spaniards  in  Catalonia — and  gained  some  advantages 
at  sea.  But  after  this  year  Louis  no  longer  visited  his  armies  in 
person  ;  and  succeeding  campaigns  became  less  fruitful  of  important 
and  decisive  results.  France  had  been  exhausted  by  the  enormous 
exertions  of  her  monarch,  and  all  parties  were  anxious  to  vcrminato 
a  war  in  which  much  blood  had  been  shed,  much  treasure  expended 
ind  no  permanent  acquisitions  made.  Conferences  for  peace  com- 
menced in  1696;  and  in  the  beginning  of  1697  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  several  powers  assembled  at  Ryswick,*  a  small  town  in  Hoi 
land.  In  the  treaty,  which  was  signed  in  September,  England  gain'^d 
only  the  recognition  of  the  monarch  of  her  choice ;  while  the  French 
king's  renunciation  of  the  Spanish  succession,  which  had  been  one 
important  object  of  the  war,  was  not  even  mentioned.  Although 
in  the  treaty  Louis  appeared  to  make  concessions,  yet  he  kept  the 
new  frontier  that  he  had  chosen  in  Flanders,  whilst  the  possession  of 
Strasburg'  extended  the  French  limits  to  the  Rhine.  Louis  had 
baffled  the  most  powerful  European  league ;  and  although  the  com- 
merce of  the  kingdom  was  destroyed,  and  the  country  exhausted  of 
men  and  money,  while  a  dreadful  famine  was  ravaging  what  war  had 
spared,  yet  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  France  still  pre- 
served, over  surrounding  nations,  the  ascendency  that  Richelieu  had 
planned,  and  that  Louis  XIV.  had  proudly  won. 

IV.  CoTEMPORARY  HisTORY. — 1.  Besidcs  Fraucc,  England,  Ger- 
many, and  the  countries  connected  with  them  in  wars  and  alliancos, 
fche  strictly  universal  history  of  this  period  embraces  a  range  moie 
extended  than  that  of  any  previous  century.  On  the  continent  the 
histories  of  tha  leading  powers  become  more  and  more  intermingled 

I.  Jferwinden  is  a  small  village  of  Belgium,  about  thirty-tliree  miles  soutii-east  from  BrusiXtEir 
S.  i?yjtotc&  is  a  small  tovn  in  tlic  west  of  Holland,  two  miles  south-east  from  J 1  ague,  and 
ttilrty  five  oouth-west  IVom  Amsterdam.  The  peace  of  Ryswiclc  terminated  what  is  known  in 
ADiericac  history  as  "King  William's  War,"— a  war  between  the  French  and  the  Englisb 
Americtm  colonies,  attended  with  numerous  inroads  of  the  Indians,  who  were  in  alliance  witb 
tfae  French.     (Map  No.  XV.) 

3.  Stra3k%rg  is  an  ancient  fortifled  city  on  the  west  banlv  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  former  prov. 
«ace  of  Alsace.  It  is  principally  noted  for  its  cathe<lral,  said  to  haxe  l>een  originally  founded 
by  Clo  'is,  in  504.  The  modern  building,  however,  was  begun  in  IUI.%  but  not  finished  till  the 
fifteenth  century.  Its  spire  reaches  to  thu  extraordinary  height  of  four  hundred  and  sixty.«ix 
feet — about  seyen  feet  higher  than  St.  Pet^^r's  in  Rome,  vA  about  five  ftot  higher  than  th« 
fhni  pyramid  of  Jheopn.    {Mapn  Noa.  Xlli.  and  XVII.) 
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the  Northern  States  are  seen  growmg  in  importance,  and  beginning 
to  take  part  in  European  politics ;  while,  abroad,  colonies  are  planted 
that  are  soon  to  assume  the  rank  of  independent  and  powerful  nations 

2.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Reformation  that  the  throe  Scandi- 

navian States.  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  came  into 

I.  DENMARK,  .  '  .  .    *" 

swEDBN,  contact  with  the  Southern  nations  of  Christendom,  nor 
^^^  until  the  commencement  of  the  **  Thirty  Years'  War,  * 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seTcnteenth  century,  that  thej 
look  any  active  part  in  the  concerns. of  their  southern  neighbors, 
when,  under  the  conduct  of  the  heroic  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Sweden 
and  her  allies  warred  so  manfully  in  the  cause  of  religious  freedom 
Under  Gustavus,  the  glory  and  power  of  Sweden  attained  their 
greatest  height ;  and  although  the  successes  of  the  Swedish  arms 
continued  under  Christina,  Charles  X.,  and  Charles  XI.,  Swedish 
history  oiFers  little  further  that  is  interesting  to  the  general  student 
until  the  accession  of  Charles  XII.  in  1697,  the  extraordinary 
events  of  whose  career  belong  to  the  next  century. 

3.  The  history  of  Poland,  during  most  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 

tury, is  of  less  interest  to  the  general  reader  than  that  of 
Sweden,  being  filled  with  accounts  of  unimportant  do 
mestic  contentions  among  the  nobility,  and  of  foreign  wars  with 
Sweden,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  while  the  mass  of  the  people,  in  the 
lowest  state  of  degradation,  were  slaves,  in  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
term,  and  not  supposed  to  have  any  legal  existence.  The  greatest 
of  the  monarchs  of  Poland  was  John  Sobieski,  elected  to  the  throne 
in  1674,  the  fame  of  whose  victories  over  the  Turks  threw  a  transient 
splendor  on  the  waning  destinies  of  his  ill-fated  country.  His  first 
great  achievement  was  the  victory  of  Kotzim,*  gained,  with  a  com- 
parative y  small  force,  over  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  Mussulmen, 
strongly  intrenched  on  the  bj\nks  of  the  Dniester,  leaving  forty  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy  dead  in  the  precincts  &£  the  camp. ,  (Nov.  1673.) 
All  Europe  was  electrified  with  this  extraordinary  triumph,  the  great- 
est that  had  been  won  for  three  centuries  over  the  infidels. 

4.  Other  victories  of  the  Polish  hero,  scarcely  less  important,  are 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  Poland ;  but  what  has  immortalized  th€ 
name  of  John  Sobieski  is  the  deliverance  of  Vienna*  in  1683.     A 

1.  Kotiim  is  new  an  important  fortress  of  scuth-westeru  Russia,  situated  on  tlu  -ritfht  bank 
of  the  Dniester,  in  the  province  ot  Bessarabia.  The  Tnrks  8:roug1y  fortified  it  i:  17 18,  bui  it 
was  successively  talcen  by  the  Russians  in  1730,  1769,  and  17v38.    {Man  No.  X  Vli.) 

S.  Vienna^  the  capital  of  the  Austrisin  empire,  is  on  tlie  southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  ihfM 
AODdrecl  ana  tnirty  miles  south-east  from  ilerlin  and  eiKbt  huo  Ireu  miles  corta-west  tr\>« 
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revolt  of  the  HuDgarians  from  the  dominion  of  Austria,  and  au  alii 
ance  formed  between  them  and  the  Turks,  had  brought  an  army  of 
nearly  three  hundred  thousand  men  against  the  Austrian  capital, 
which  was  defended  by  its  citizens,  and  a  garrison  of  little  more 
than  eleven  thousand  men.  After  an  active  siege  of  more  than  two 
moniiis,  Vienna  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Austrian  emperor,  who  had  left  his  capital  to  make  whal 
defence  it  could  against  the  immense  hosts  of  Turks  that  poured 
lown  upon  it,  had  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Polish  king ;  and  Sobieski 
iras  not  long  in  making  his  appearance  at  the  head  of  a  small,  but 
resolute  army  of  eighteen  thousand  veterans.  The  combined  Polish 
and  Austrian  forces,  when  all  assembled,  amounted  to  only  seventy 
thousand  men,  whom  the  Turks  outnumbered  more  than  three  to 
one ;  but  Sobieski,  whose  name  alone  was  a  terror  to  the  infidels, 
was  at  once  the  Agamemnon  and  Achilles  of  the  Christian  host. 

5.  Sunday  the  12th  of  September,  1683,  was  the  important  day 
that  w^as  to  decide  whether  the  Turkish  crescent  or  the  cross,  was  to 
wave  on  the  turrets  of  Vienna.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
Sobieski  had  drawn  up  his  forces  in  the  plain  fronting  the  Mussul- 
men  camp,  and  ordering  the  advance,  he  exclaimed  aloud,  "  Not  to 
us,  0  Lord,  but  to  thee  be  the  glory."  Whole  bands  of  Tartar 
troops  broke  and  fled  when  they  heard  the  name  of  the  Polish  hero 
repeated  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  Ottoman  lines.  At  the 
same  moment  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  added  to  the  consternation  of 
the  superstitious  Moslems,  who  beheld  with  dread  the  crescent 
waning  in  the  heavens.  With  a  furious  charge  the  Polish  infantry 
seized  an  eminence  that  commanded  the  grand  Vizier's  position 
when  Kara  Mustapha,  taken  by  surprise  at  this  unexpected  attack, 
fell  at  once  from  the  heights  of  confidence  to  the  depths  of  despair 
Charge  upon  charge  was  rapidly  hurled  upon  the  already  wavermg 
Moslems,  whose  rout  soon  became  general.  In  vain  the  vizier  tried 
to  rally  the  broken  hosts.     ^^  Can  you  not  aid  me !"  said  he  to  the 

)B8tantinople.  Population  about  three  hundred  aad  seventy  thousand.  lu  Roman  histcry 
Vienna  is  known  as  rindabuntL,  (see  Map  No.  VIII.,)  and  is  remarliable  as  l>eing  the  place 
where  Marcus  Aureiius  died.  After  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  margraves  or  dukes  held  Vienna 
till  the  middle  of  ib«  thirteenth  century  soon  after  which  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
house  of  Ilapsburg.  In  1484  it  was  taken  by  the  Hungarians,  whose  king,  Matthias,  made  it 
the  seat  of  his  court  Since  the  time  of  Maximilian  it  has  been  the  usual  residence  of  the 
arch-dukes  of  Austria,  and  the  emperors  of  Germany.  About  two  miles  from  the  city  if 
EchoiL^ruDu,  the  favorite  summer  residence  of  the  emperor.  It  was  twice  occupied  by  Napo> 
lecm:  the  troaty  <^  Schoubrunn  was  signed  in  it  in  180S,  and  here  the  duke  of  Reichstadt,  »■ 
•r Napoleoiu  died  i  \  1832.    (Map  No    aVII.) 
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eham  of  the  Tartars,  who  pa?3ed  him  among  the  fiigitives.  "  I  knoi* 
the  king  of  Poland,"  was  the  reply ;  "  and  I  tell  you,  that  with*  siich 
an  enemy  we  have  no  safety  but  in  flight.  Look  at  the  sky ;  see  if 
God  is  not  against  ns." 

6.  So  sudden  and  general  was  the  panic  among  the  Turks,  that  at 
six  o'clock  Sobieski  entered  the  camp  where  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  tents  were  still  found  standing ;  the  innumerable  multitude 
of  the  Orientals  had  disappeared ;  but  their  spoils,  their  horses, 
their  camels,  their  splendor,  loaded  the  ground.  The  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity— of  civilization — had  prevailed ;  the  wave  of  Mussulman 
power,  had  retired,  never  to  return.  But  Sobieski  received  little 
thanks  from  a  jealous  monarch  for  rescuing  him  and  his  country 
from  irretrievable  ruin  ;  and  Poland — ^unhappy  Poland  !  had  saved 
a  serpent  from  death,  which  afterward  turned  and  stung  her  for  the 
kindness.  Sobieski  died  in  1696,  in  the  midst  of  the  ruin  that  was 
fast  overwhelming  his  country  through  the  dissensions  and  clamors 
of  a  turbulent  nobility,  and  just  in  time  to  save  his  withered  laurels 
from  being  torn  from  his  brow  by  the  rude  hand  of  rebellion.  With 
him  the  greatness  of  his  native  land  may  be  said  to  have  ended. 

7.  Russia,  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  wa8 

immersed  in  extreme  ignorance  and  barbarism  ;  and  al- 

'II    aUSBIA. 

though  a  glimmering  of  light  dawned  upon  her  during 
whe  reign  of  Alexis,  who  died  in  1677,  yet  the  great  epoch  in  the 
history  of  Russia  is  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  whose  genius  first 
opened  to  its  people  the  advantages  of  civilization.  In  1689,  this 
prince,  then  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  became  sole  monarch  of 
Russia.  The  vigorous  development  of  his  mind  was  a  subject  of 
universal  wonder  and  admiration.  Full  of  energy  and  activity,  he 
found  nothing  too  arduous  to  be  attempted,  and  he  commenced  at 
once  the  vast  project  of  changing  the  whole  system  of  the  govern 
ment,  and  of  reforming  the  manners  of  the  people.  His  first  exer 
kions  were  directed  to  the  remodelling  and  disciplining  of  the  army 
And  the  improvement  of  his  resources ;  and  from  the  model  of  a  smaU 
yacht  on  the  river  which  runs  through  Moscow,  he  constructed  tht 
first  Russian  navy.  In  1694  he  took  from  the  Turks  the  advan 
tageous  port  of  Azof,'  which  opened  to  his  subjects  the  commerce  ol 

1.  The  sea  of  Awf,  the  Palm  MaUis  of  the  ancients,  communicates  by  the  narrow  straU  of 
Vonicale,  (an.  Cimmerian  Bosporus^)  with  ibe  north-western  angle  of  the  Black  Sea.  Hi^ 
fort  of  Azof  is  at  Uie  m  >uth  of  the  Don,  at  the  north.ea8tera  extremitv  of  the  sea  ol  Aao( 
Tbe  town,  anciently  called  Tttmai*^  a*  i.  In  the  middle  aces,  7  ana,  oooe  t  ad  an  exteiisLv«  tradt 
but  ib  now  fast  fiEdliuR  into  decay. 
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(he  Blac^k  Sea.  This  acquisition  enlarged  his  views,  and  he  coin 
menccd  a  system  of  internal  improTements,  which  had  for  its  ob- 
ject, by  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Dwina,  the  Volga,*  and  the 
Don,  to  open  a  water  communication  between  tlie  Baltic,  ]31ack,  anU 
Caspian  Seas.  A  few  years  later  he*  laid,  near  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  the  foundations  of  St  Petersburg,"  a  city  which  he 
designed  to  be  the  emporium  of  Northern  commerce  and  the  capital 
of  his  dominions. 

8.  Being  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  natives  of  Wegtoru 
Europe  over  his  own  barbarous  subjects,  in  1G97  he  sent  out  to  Italy, 
Holland,  and  Germany,  two  or  three  hundred  young  men,  to  Icaru 
the  arts  of  those  countries,  particularly  ship  building  and  navigation; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  himself  left  hi?*  domiiiions,  as  a  private 
individual,  to  procure  knowledge  by  his  own  observation  and  experi- 
ence. He  visited  Amsterdam,  where  he  entered  himself  as  a  com- 
mon carpenter  in  one  of  the  principal  dockyards,  laboring  :ind  liv 
ing  like  the  other  workmen,  and  demanding  the  same  pa^ :  he  also 
went  to  England,  where  he  examined  the  principal  naval  arsenals;  and 
after  a  yearns  absence  returned  home,  greatly  improved  in  mechanical 
science,  and  accompanied  by  numerous  artisans  whom  he  had  engaged 
to  aid  him  in  the  gi*eat  design  of  instructing  his  subjects  in  the  arts 
of  more  civilized  nations.  The  chief  political  acts  of  the  reign  of 
this  truly  great  man  belong  to  the  history  of  the  next  century. 

9.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Turkey,  during  the  reign  of  Solyman 
the  Magnificent,  the  coteniporary  of  the  emperor  Charles 

v.,  had  become  the  most  powerful  empire  in  the  world, 
reaching  from  the  confines  of  Austria  on  the  west,  to  the  banks' 
of  the  Euphrates  on  the  east,  and  extending  over  Egypt  on  the 
south.  Other  able  princes,  who  succeeded  Solyman,  with  Mussul- 
man pr'de  held  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in  scorn,  and  the  Ottoman 
arms  continued  to  maintain  their  ascendency  over  those  of  Christen- 
dom until  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when,  in  1683, 
the  famous  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  totally  defeated  the  army  em* 

i.  The  Dvina  here  mei  Honed  rises  near  the  sources  of  the  Volga,  and  empties  Into  th^  6«lf 
or  Riga,  In  the  Baltic,  ninu  miles  below  Riga.  Another  rlier  of  the  same  name  falls  Into  the 
White  Sea,  thirty-flye  miles  below  Archangel. 

9.  The  Folfo,  or  fVolgOy  the  largest  river  of  Europe,  has  Its  sounes  In  eentral  Rm^^  tad 
ts  month  In  the  Caspian  Scil  It  is  the  great  artery  of  Rusria,  and  the  grand  route  of  the  In* 
iemal  traflte  of  that  empire ;  but  U  is  said  that  its  waters  are  decreasing  in  depth,  and  thai 
MOidbanks  are  becoming  serious  obstacles  to  its  navigation. 

9w  8U  Petersburg,  the  modem  capital  of  Russia,  and  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  elU^  of 
to  slloated  at  the  mouth  of  the  riv<y  Neva,  at  its  entrance  into  the  Gilf  cf  Fhuaoil 
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ployed  in  the  uiege  of  Vienna.  This  event  marks  the  era  of  the 
decline  of  the  Ottoman  power.  A  powerful  league  formed  between 
Austria,  Russia,  Poland,  and  Venice,  follojyed  upon  the  defeat  of 
the  Ottoman  forces  at  Vienna,  and  in  1687  the  Turks  were  finally 
driven  out  of  Hungary,  and  dispossessed  of  the  greater  portion  of 
Southeri  jreece.  In  1G97,  while  this  war  continued,  they  sustained 
a  total  defeat  by  the  famous  Prince  Eugene,  in  the  battle  of  Zenta,* 
in  which  they  lost  thirty  thousand  men.  The  treaty  of  Oarlowitz' 
in  1693,  completed  the  humiliation  of  the  Porte ;»  Transylvania, 
Sclavonia,*  and  Hungary,  being  preserved  to  the  emperor  of  Austria , 
Podolia,*  with  other  portions  of  the  Ukraine,*  remaining  in  the  pos- 
isession  of  Poland,  while  Russia  retained  her  conquests  on  the  Bla^k 
Sea.     Morea,  or  Southern  Greece,  was  ceded  to  Venice. 

10.  The  political  history  of  Itcdij^  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
is  of  trifling  importance,  but  the  social  condition  of  its 

V     IT  \L  Y 

people  merits  a  passing  notice.  The  Reformation  had 
destroyed  the  political  influence  of  the  pope,  who  was  reduced  to  the 
rank' of  a  petty  sovereign  over  the  small  territory  embraced  in  the 
"  States  of  the  Church ;"  while  Spain,  mistress  of  the  fairest  prov- 
inces of  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  of  its  two  large  and  beautiful 
islands,  inflicted  upon  the  country  numerous  evils  which  made  the 
people  at  once  poor  and  miserable.  The  eflects  of  Spanish  rule  are 
faithfully  characterized  by  a  Milanese  writer,  who  forcibly  depicts 
the  wretchedness  of  the  fertile  and  once  populous  valley  of  Lom- 
bardy.  "  The  Spaniards,"  he  remarks,  "  possessed  central  Lombardy 
for  a  hundred  and  seventy-two  years.     They  found  in  its  chief  city 

1.  Zentn  is  a  sniAll  town  of  Southern  Hungary,  on  the  Theiss,  a  northern  branch  or  the  Dana 
nbe,  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  south-east  from  Vienna.  (In  history  tlie  natoe  of  Ibis  U>wq 
is  variously  spelled  Zenta,  Zentha,  Zeuta,  and  Zeutha.)    (JI/a/>  No.  XVH.) 

2.  Cnrlowitz  is  a  town  of  Austrian  Sclavonia,  on  the  southern  banic  of  the  Danube,  about 
fifty  nailes  south  of  Zenta.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Transyloania  is  the  most  eastern  province  of  tlie  Austrian  empire,  \y\n%  east  of  Ilui^ny 
Mid  north  of  the  Turkish  province  of  Wallachia.    It  is  divided  principally  among  thread^ 
tinct  races,— the  Magyar,  the  Szeklcr  or  Sicali,  and  the  Saxon.    {Map  No.  X  Vll.) 

4.  SclavoniOj  a  province  of  the  Austrian  empire,  usually  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  Iliu 
garjr,  has  Hungary  on  the  north,  and  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Servia  on  the  socth. 
{Map  No.  XVII.) 

5.  PedoliOj  now  a  province  of  south-western  Russia,  lies  along  the  eastern  bank  of  tbm 
Dniester.  It  was  long  governed  by  its  own  princes ;  but,  in  15G9,  it  was  united  to  Poland,  it 
hM  belonged  to  Russia  siooA  179:).    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

6.  Tha  Urkaine^  (a  word  rignifying  "  the  frontiery")  was  an  extensive  country  in  the  south 
•astern  part  of  Russian  Poland,  now  forming  the  Russian  provinces  of  Podolia,  Kiev,  Cbajrkow^ 
and  Poltava.    Kiev,  on  the  Dnieper,  was  the  chief  town.    {Map  No.  X VU.) 

a.  Porte —the  Ottoman  court,  so  called  from  the  gate  of  the  sultanas  palace  where  juslioa  If 
•dffiimsterod ;  as  the  Sublime  Porte.    L.  porta^  Fr.  port$y  **  adoor  or  gate.** 
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^iree  bundled  cbousand  soiils  :  they  left  in  it  scarcely  a  third  of  that 
rmrnber.  They  found  in  it  seventy  woollen  manufactories  :  they  lefl 
in  it  no  more  than  five.  They  found  agriculture  skilful  and  flour- 
ishing :  before  the  province  was  wrested  from  them  they  had  passed 
laws  which  made  emigration  a  capital  crime."  The  Spanish  gov- 
ernors  of  the  provinces  looked  upon  the  conquered  countries  as  es- 
tates calculated  to  fill  their  own  and  the  royal  coflFers ;  and  not  only 
was  the  nation  drained  of  its  treasure,  but  of  its  blood  also.  The 
flower  of  the  people^  draughted  by  thousands  into  the  Spanish 
armies,  perished  in  the  wars  of  France,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlanda, 

1 1.  But  numerous  as  were  the  evils  which  flowed  from  the  admio 
istrative  oppression  of  the  Spaniards,  they  were  light  when  compared 
with  ♦he  fearful  corruption  in  morals  that  pervaded  the  whole  system 
of  society.  An  insidious  licentiousness,  under  the  garb  of  gallantry, 
had  been  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  while  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
kindled  into  frenzy  by  Castilian  fancies  about  knightly  honor,  but  no 
longer  ennobled  by  personal  courage,  or  manly  self-respect,  made 
Italy,  for  many  generations,  infamous  as  the  scene  of  poisonings  and 
issassinations.  Risings  and  revolutions  of  the  people  were  frequent ; 
during  nearly  the  whole  period  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  coasts 
were  continually  infested  by  Turkish  and  Algerine  corsairs;  the 
fields  were  ravaged ;  houses,  villages,  and  whole  towns  were  burned ; 
and  thousands  were  carried  away  into  slavery ;  while,  in  the  interior, 
robbers  were  scarcely  less  destructive,  large  troops  of  whom  plun- 
dered, or  exacted  ransoms,  and  more  than  once  resisted  successfully 
battalions  of  regular  soldiers.  Such  is  the  mournful  picture  pre- 
sented by  Italy,  the  land  of  Roman  greatness  and  renown,  during' 
the  seventeenth  century. 

12.  The  principal   events,   to   which   we   have   not   already  al- 
hided,  that   mark   the   history  of   the  Spanish  penin-         ^^ 
Bula  during  the  seventeenth  century,  are  the  expulsion      Spanish 
of    the    Moors,   the   revolt   of  Portugal,    and   the   ac-    ^^^'^^nsdla 
knowledgment   of  the   independence   of    Holland.     Twice   during 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  Moors,  or  Moriscos,  had  risen  against 
their  Christian  masters ;    they  had  been  dispersed,  from  Granada, 
among  the  other  Spanish  provinces,  and  compelled,  against  their 
will,    to   receive    Christian   baptism.      Tranquillity   could   scarcely 
be  hoped  from  so  arbitrary  a  measure ;  and  the  Moriscos,  thirsting 
for  revenge,  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the  African  princes, 
whom  they  urged  to  invade  the  peninsula,  promising  tc  rise  on  th« 
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first  Aigiial.  This  circumstance  becoming  known,  the  expulsion  of  the 
irhole  body  was  decreed,  and  ths  cruel  mandate  was  carried  into 
execution,  although  not  without  open  resistance  in  several  of  the 
provinces.  (1610.)  In  all,  no  fewer  than  six  hundred  thousand  of 
the  most  ingenious  and  industrious  portion  of  the  community  were 
forcibly  driven  from  their  homes,  while  large  numbers^  by  making  a 
profession  of  Christianity,  were  permitted  to  remain.  This  was  a 
blow  no  less  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  Spain,  than  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes  was  to  a  sister  kingdom. 

13.  Portugal  had  been  united  to  Spain  in  1580,  partly  by  con. 
quest,  and  partly  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  a  portion  of  its 
nobility ;  but  the  union  failed  to  giv«  latisfaction  to  the  people  of  the 
former  country.  Finding  themseivci  ground  to  the  dust  by  intoler- 
able taxes  and  forced  loans,  their  complaints  disregarded,  their  per- 
sons insulted,  and  their  prosperity  at  an  end,  in  1 640  they  organized  a 
j^eneral  revolt,  and  the  sway  of  Spain  over  Portugal  was  forever  broken, 
by  the  election,  to  the  throne,  of  the  duke  of  Braganza,^  with  the  title 
of  John  IV.  To  complete  the  humiliation  of  Spain,  eight  years  later, 
in  the  treaty  of  Munster,'  she  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
dependence of  Holland,  after  having  maintained  against  her  a  warfare 
of  eighty  years'  duration,  only  interrupted  by  a  brief  truce  of  twelve 
^ears  from  1609  to  1621;  and  even  during  this  period,  hostilities 
did  not  cease  in  the  Indies.  The  disasters  that  were  befalling  Ro 
man  Catholic  Spain  were  fast  overwhelming  that  proud  monarchy 
with  disgrace  and  ruin,  while  the  new  Republic  of  Holland  was 
taking  its  place,  as  a  free  and  independent  State,  among  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  Europe.  The  treaty  of  Westphalia,  signed  the 
same  year,  1648,  secured  to  Holland  internal  tranquillity,  by  recon- 
ciling the  conflicting  interests  of  her  own  people,  and  guaranteeing 
the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, — one  of  the  noble  aimf 
and  results  of  Christian  civilization. 

14.  The  history  of  the  Asiatic  nations  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
^^j         merits  but  little  notice.     During  this  period  a  series  of 

ASIATIC      imbecile  tyrants  ruled  over  Persia.     Their  reigns  were 
HATION8.     generally  peaceful,  but  the  higher  classes  were  enervated 

I.  Bragania  is  a  town  at  the  north-eadtern  extremity  of  Portugal.  In  1442  it  was  erected 
loloa  duchy,  and  in  lG4()f  John,  eiifhth  duke  of  Bragatua,  ascended  the  Pcrtugueee  Ihron* 
inder  the  title  of  John  IV.  II  is  descendants  continue  to  enjoy  the  crown  of  Portugal,  and 
kave  also  acquired  that  of  Brazil.  Tlie  town  and  surrounding  district  of  BragAiiza  still  beCciif 
10  the  king  of  Portugal  as  the  duke  of  Braganza.  (Map  No.  XI II.) 
SL  MunsteTy  a  town  of  Westphalia,  is  nitiety-five  miles  north-east  flrom  Aix-la-chapeHe.  tVi 
t.y  of  Monster  was  a  paft  of  that  of  Westphalia.   See  We  tphalia,  p.  3G0.   {Maf  Mo.  X\  isC 
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by  luxury,  and  the  martial  spirit  of  the  people  suffered  so  mueh 
.firom  inaction,  that  early  in  the  following  century  the  Affghans,  a 
warlike  people  on  the  confines  of  India,  invaded  the  kingdom,  and 
placed  the  royal  diadem  on  the  head  of  their  chief  Mahmoud.  In 
1644  an  important  revolution  was  terminated  in  China,  by  which  tho 
Manchoos,  a  race  sprung  from  the  expelled  Mongols  and  the  eastern 
TaT  tars,  established  themselves  firmly  in  the  empire,  after  a  war  of 
twenty-seven  years'  duration.  Happily  for  the  country,  Shunchy 
the  first  omperor  of  the  Manchoo- Tartar  djmasty,  showed  himself  a 
generous  and  enlightened  monarch ;  and  his  son  and  successor 
Kang-hy,  who  had  the  singular  fortune  to  reign  sixty  years,  was  on« 
of  the  most  illustrious  sovereigns  that  ever  ruled  the  country, — the 
Chinese  historians  aseribing  to  him  almost  every  virtue  tbat  can 
adorn  a  throne. 

15.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  great  Mogul 
empire  of  Asia,  having  northern  Hindostan  for  the  seat  of  its  central 
power,  and  the  Persian  dominions  for  its  western  limits,  gradually 
declined  in  greatness  until,  in  1 659,  the  famous  Aurungzcbe  succeed- 
ed to  the  throne,  by  the  imprisonment  of  his  father.  Under  this 
prince,  who  ruled  with  the  most  tyrannical  cruelty,  establishing  Mo* 
hammedanism  throughout  his  dominions  by  a  rigorous  persecution 
of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  destruction  of  their  temples,  the  Mogul  em- 
pire was  extended  and  consolidated;  but  on  his  death,  in  1707,  it 
experienced  a  rapid  decline,  and  was  soon  broken  into  fragments. 

16.  The  seventeenth  century  marks  the  era  of  the  establishment 
of  the  principal  Dutch,  Spanish,  French,  and  English    ^^-^  ^^^ 
colonies  in  the  New  World,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  mal  estav- 
and  Africa.     Near  the  close  of  the  preceding  centur/the   ^^^h^^^^^ts- 
Dutch  had  founded  the  colony  of  Surinam*  in  South  America,  ano 
m  1607  they  gained  a  footing  in  the  East  Indies  by  capturing,  from 
the  Portuguese,  the  Moluccas'  or  Spice  Islands,  which  they  continued 
t3  h  )ld  against  all  competitors.     A  few  years  later  they  founded 
NdW  Amsterdam,  now  New  York.     In  1619  they  founded  Datavia, 

.  Smrinam,  or  Dutch  Guiana,  Is  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  S.Hith  America,  haTiog  rrmcli 
Guiana  on  the  sost,  and  English  Guiuna  on  the  we^U 

8.  The  Molwxaa^  of  vrhich  Amboyna  is  the  principal,  are  a  cluster  of  small  islands  tcfVt 
of  Australia  or  New  Holland,  aivl  between  Celebes  and  New  Guinea.  They  are  distinguished 
chiefly  for  the  productlnn  of  spicks,  particularly  nutmegs  and  cloves.  When  in  1511  the  Po^ 
tognese  discovered  these  isbuids,  the  Arabians  were  already  settled  there.  The  Portuguese  had 
almost  the  entire  mono[>oly  of  the  spice  trade  tdl  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  Dutch  took  he  islands  from  them.    Sinc^;  1706  the  Moluccas  have  been  twice 

rred  by  the  English,  but  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1815  tliey  were  restored  to  the  Dutch. 

8* 
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in  tbe  island  of  Java; — about  the  same  time  they  wrested  the  Jap- 
anese trade  from  the  Portuguese.  In  1650  they  seized  and  colonized 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  had  previously  been  claimed  by  the 
English,  and  six  years  later  thoy  expelled  the  Portuguese  from  the 
island  of  Ceylon.*  The  Dutch  adopted,  in  their  colonial  regulationSi 
a  more  exclusive  system  of  policy  than  other  nations ;  and  this,  to- 
gether with  their  harsh  treatment  of  the  natives,  was  the  principal 
ftause  of  the  final  ruin  of  their  empire  in  the  Indies. 

1 7  The  numerous  colonies  founded  by  Spain  in  the  New  World 
during  the  previous  century  had  now  become  consolidated  into  one 
vast  empire,  embracing  most  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  to- 
gether with  the  extensive  realms  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  over  which 
the  Spanish  monarch  ruled  with  the  most  absolute  despotism.  The 
immense  wealth  derived  from  these  possessions  excited  the  envy  and 
cupidity  of  all  Europe;  and  frequently,  during  the  wars  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  the  Spanish  fleets,  laden  with  the  gold  and  silver 
of  the  New  World,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  French,  or 
English  cruisers ;  while  bands  of  pirates,  or  Buccaneers,  who  had 
their  coverts  among  the  small  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  often 
plundered  the  coasts,  and  roamed  at  will,  the  terror  of  the  Spanish 
leas. 

18.  The  materials  for  a  history  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the 
New  World,  during  nearly  three  centuries,  are  exceedingly  meagre 
and  uninteresting,  treating  of  little  but  the  same  unvarying  rule  of 
arbitrary  and  avaricious  viceroys  or  governors,  of  commercial  re- 
strictions the  most  odious  and  oppressive,  and  of  the  miseries  of  an 
aboriginal  population,  the  most  abject  that  could  possibly  be  conceived. 

19  The  Freflfch  colonization,  in  the  New  World,  during  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  embraces  only  the  founding  of  Quebec,  and  a  few 
ether  feeble  settlements  in  the  Canadas;  and,  at  the  very  close  of 
Uie  century,  the  landing  of  two  hundred  emigrants,  and  the  erection 
of  a  rude  fort,  in  Lower  Louisiana.  Nor  was  anything  importac 
accomplished  by  the  French,  during  thb  period,  in  the  newly  discov- 
ered regions  of  the  Old  World.  About  the  middle  of  the  century 
thoy  attempted  to  make  Madagascar'  one  of  their  colonies,  a  scheme 

1.  Ceylon  is  a  targe  island  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  near  the  southern  extreralty  of  HIik 
dostan.  The  cinnamon  tree,  which  was  found  only  In  Geylon  and  Cochin-C%ina,  is  its  moat 
kialaHble  production.  Extensive  ruins  of  cities,  canals,  aqueducts,  bridges,  temples,  Aic^show 
ttial  Oeylon  was,  at  a  remote  period,  a  rich,  populous,  and  comparatively  civilized  nountiy. 
Alter  tloIJand  had  been  erected  into  the  Batavian  republic  in  1795,  the  English  took  pnnnfirini 
of  Coyloii,  and  at  the  peace  of  Amiensi,  in  1802,  it  was  formally  ceded  to  them. 

4  Madagaacar  is  » laixe  is4aud  ofl  the  eastern  coast  of  Sooth  Africa,  from  which  it  it  sept- 
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which  proved  futiie  on  account  of  the  extreme  unhealthiness  of  the 
island.  In  1672  the  French  purcha^^ed  the  town  of  Pondicherry,* 
in  Hindoscan,  from  its  native  sovereign,  and  estahlished  there  a 
colony  with  every  reasonable  prospect  of  success ;  but  the  place  wu 
several  times  taken  from  them  by  the  Dutch  and  the  English,  until, 
Enally,  it  was  restored  at  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1815,  and  is  now  the 
princfpal  French  settlement  on  the  Asiatic  continent 

2C  In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  English  began  to 
turn  iheir  attention  to  the  commerce  of  the  East  Indies ;  and  in  the  year 
1600  a  company  of  London  merchants,  known  as  the  London  East  India 
Company,  obtained  a  charter  from  queen  ElizAbeth,  giving  to  them  the ' 
exclusive  right  of  trading  with  those  distant  countries.  During  the 
FCAcnteenth  century  the  London  company  made  little  progress  in  ef- 
fecting settlements  in  the  Indies ;  and  at  the  close  of  that  period,  a 
small  part  of  the  island  of  Java,*  Fort  St.  Gr^orge  at  Madras,'  the 
island  of  Bombay,*  and  Fort  William  erected  at  Calcutta*  in  1699, 

rated  by  Mozambique  Channel.  Soon  after  the  peace  or  1815  the  F^nch  formed  several  small 
colonies  on  Ihe  eastern  coast  of  the  island  ;  and  flrom  1818  to  \&25  the  English  missionaries  had 
some  success  in  converting  the  natives ;  but  since  the  latter  period  the  missiouaries  have  been 
forbidden  to  approach  the  island,  and  Madagascar  may  now  be  reckoi2e<l  among  the  barbarous 
countries  or  eastern  AlYica. 

1.  Poudicherrjf  is  a  town  of  Ilindostan,  on  the  south-eastern  coast,  eighty  miles  south-west 
from  Madras.  Population  about  flAy-flve  thousand.  The  French  pcssessions  in  India,  com- 
prising Pondichcrry,  Chandernagore,  Kariad  in  the  Carnatic,  M>di6  in  Malibar,  and  V'anuon  in 
Orissn,  with  the  territory  attached  to  each,  have  a  total  population  of  about  one  hmidred  and 
eixty>six  thousand,  of  whom  one  thousand  are  whites. 

2.  Jara  is  al.'U^eCe  island  or  the  Asiatic  urclii]>ela;;o,  south  of  Romeo,  belonging  principally  to 
the  Dutch,  an'l  the  centre,  as  well  as  the  most  valuable,  of  their  poss(>ssions  in  tlie  East.  Area, 
a  little  less  ib'ui  that  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Population  between  Ave  and  six  milli<Hi8. 
The  Portuguese  reached  Java  in  1511,  and  the  Dutch  in  1305.    1'he  latter  founded  Bala  via  io 

619.    In  1811  Java  was  taken  by  a  British  force,  and  held  till  1816,  when,  in  pursuance  of  tho 
b  ^ty  of  Paris,  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch. 

3  Madras  is  a  large  city  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Flindostaii,  eight  hundred  and  seventy 
miles  south-west  from  Calcutta.  Population  upwards  of  four  hundred  thousiind.  Madras  is 
badly  situated^  has  no  harbor,  and  is  almost  wholly  unapproachable  by  sea.  It  was  the  first 
icquisiliou  made  in  India  by  the  British,  who  obtained  it  by  g^ant  flrom  the  ngah  of  Bijnagur, 
111  iCtO,  with  permission  to  erect  a  fort  there.  Tlie  fort  was  besieged  in  l*0-2  by  one  of  Aurung- 
Kbe^s generals;  and  in  1744  by  tlic  French,  to  whom  it  surrendered  afler  a  bombardraecl  of 
Uin«  days.  It  was  restored  to  the  English  at  the  peace  of  AixhirChapclle,  and  successfully  tvok 
t%ined a  memorable  si^e  by  the  French  under  Laily  in  1758-9 ;  since  which  it  has  cx[)crienve«l  no 
bof'.ile  attack.  Madras  is  the  capital  of  the  British  presidency  of  ilie  same  name,  which  embrace* 
the  whole  of  South  Ilindostan,  extending  about  five  hundred  miles  north  from  (Jape  Comorin. 

4.  Bombay  !s  built  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  on  Ihe  v/este^i  coast  of  liindosian,  ten 
tmidred  and  fiAy  miles  south-west  from  Calcutta.  Population  abcut  two  hundred  and  forty 
(housfcLi.  «..  1531  Bombay  was  obtained  by  the  Portuguese  from  a  Hindoo  chief:  by  them  It 
van  otKied  to  Charles  II.,  in  I6(il,  as  part  of  queen  Catherine's  dowry:  and  in  166?  It  was 
k'ansferred,  by  the  king,  to  the  East  India  Company,  at  an  annual  rent  of  ten  pounds  sterling. 
Boca  tfler  it  realized  to  the  company  a  revenue  of  three  ihousiuid  poundj  a  year.  Boml  \y  !■ 
the  capital  of  tlie  presidency  of  the  tame  name. 

5.  Cal-Mita^  the  capital  of  tbe  British  dominions  in  the  Cast,  is  situated  on  the 
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the  whole  inhabited  bj  inly  a  few  hundred  Europeans,  formed  the 
extent  of  their  East  India  possessions.  Such  was  the  feeble  be- 
ginning, and  slow  progress,  of  an  association  of  merchants  that  ^*  now 
rules  over  an  empire  containing  a  hundred  millions  of  subjects,  raises 
a  tribute  of  more  than  three  millions  annually,  possesses  an  army 
of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  men,  has  princes  for  its  servants, 
and  emperors  pensioners  on  its  bounty." 

21.  The  first  successful  attempt  at  American  colonization  by  the 
English  was  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  in  Virginia,  in  the  yeat 
1607.  This  was  followed  by  the  settlement  of  Plymouth  in  New 
England,  in  1620,  by  a  band  of  Puritans,  who  had  resolved  to  seek, 
in  the  wilderness  of  America,  that  l^eedom  of  worship  which  their 
native  country  denied  them.  During  the  same  century  the  English 
formed  tsettlenients  in  all  the  Atlantic  States  from  Maine  to  Georgia, 
the  latter  only  excepted,  which  was  not  colonized  until  the  year 
1733  :  the  Dutch,  who  had  settled  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York, 
were  conquered  by  the  English  in  1644  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Swedes,  who  had  settled  Delaware,  and  had  subsequently  been  re- 
duced by  the  Dutch,  shared  the  fate  of  their  masters.  The  history 
df  the  British  American  colonies,  during  the  seventeenth  century  a 
marked  no  less  by  the  struggles  of  the  colonists  against  the  natural 
difficulties  of  their  situation,  and  by  the  Indian  wars  in  which  they 
were  often  involved,  than  by  their  noble  resistance  to  the  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  rule  of  the  mother  country.  The  early  colonists, 
those  of  New  England  especially,  had  left  their  homes  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  seek,  in  the  wilds  of  America,  an  asylum 
where  they  might  enjoy  unmolested  their  religious  faith  and  worship; 
and  they  brought  with  them  to  the  land  of  their  adoption,  that  spirit 
of  ind  spendence,  and  those  principles  of  freedom,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  American  liberty. 

22.  The  early  history  of  these  colonies  is  full  of  instruction  to  all, — 
01  its  lessons  of  patient  endurance,  and  unyielding  perseverance,  ex- 
Alted  heroism,  individual  piety,  and  public  virtue ;  but  to  American 
citizens  it, possesses  a  peculiar  interest,  as  the  history  of  tne  develop 
ment  and  growth  of  those  principles  of  free  government  which  sue  • 

of  Uie  river  Tlooprly,  the  roost  western  arm  of  the  Cani^s,  about  one  hundred  miles  fW>m  it» 
entrance  into  tlie  Hay  of  Bengal.  Resident  population 'al>out  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
The  English  first  made  a  settlement  here  in  169U,  when  Oiilcutta  was  but  a  small  village,  in 
habited  chiefly  by  husbandmen.  In  ]756a  Bengal  chief  disposaessed  the  English  uf  their  settle- 
m&Dif  bui  it  was  retaken  by  Colonel  Cli  ve  in  the  following  year,  since  v  hich  u  has  been  quier  Ij 
Mlaiiied  by  the  Rritisli,  and  risen  to  *t8  present  degree  of  imj)orlaiioe 
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oeeding  time  has  perfected  to  tlio  LappineuL  and  glory  of  our  country, 
and  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 
In  a  work  of  gt^neral  history  like  the  present  we  cannot  hope  to  do 
such  a  subject  justice ;  and  Instead  of  attempting  here  a  brief  and 
separate  compend  of  our  early  annals,  it  will  be  more  satisfactory 
and  useful  to  refer  the  student  to  some  of  the  numerous  standard 
works  on  Amercan  history  which  are  at  all  times  accessible  to  mm. 
■nd  with  some  one  of  which  it  is  presumable  every  American  youtt 
will  early  make  himself  familiar,  before  he  enters  upoi^  th«  atndf  ol 
th«  ffenera!  history  of  mitions. 
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CHAPTER   V 

THE    EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 
,  WAR  OF  THE  SPANISH  SUCCESSION,  AND  CLOSE  OP  THE 

reh;n  of  LOUIS  xrv. 

ANAIiYlFIS.  1.  Pnde  and  ambition  or  Louis  XIV.  Eyents  that  ted  to  tbe  ^  w  ot  IM 
i|iuii8li  Suoceasinn.^  England,  Gkrmant,  and  Holland,  declare  war  aoairst  Frarc% 
1703. — 2.  Causes  that  induced  En;;;laiid  to  engage  ir.  the  war.  The  opposing  powers.  Dt^th 
»f  king  William.  Queen  Ar.ne.— 3.  Openin.:;  of  the  campaign  by  Austria  and  England.  The 
Fnmch  generals.— 4.  The  campaign  op  17(h2.  Naval  event«.  [Cadiz.  Vigo  Bay.]  EvKN-re 
)p  1703.— 5.  EvKNfs  or  I7U4.  [Blenheim.  Cibniltar.]— 6.  Evknts  op  1705  and  170ti.  French 
osses.  [Ramillies.  Mon«.  Barcelona.  Madrid.]— 7.  Overtures  of  peiice.  Campaign  op 
1707.  [Almanza.  Toulon.]  Evknts  op  1706.  [Oudenarde.  Brussels.]— 8.  Sufferings  of  tbe 
French  in  the  yetir  17u9.  Haugiitiness  of  the  monarch.— 9.  Louis  in  vain  seelcs  jieace  with 
Holland.  Battle  of  Malplaquet.  [MalplaqueU]  Successes  of  Louis  in  Spain.  His  domostle 
misfortunes. — 19.  Death  of  the  Austrian  era^ieror.  Im|M)rtance  of  that  event.  Decline  of  the 
war.— 11.  Trraty  OP  Utrrcht,  April*llih,  1713.  [Minorca.  Newfoundland.  Hudson^sBaj 
siritory.    St.  Christopher.    Rtulstadt.    Lisle.    Alsace.]— 12.  Death  of  Louis  XIV.   Ciiaractrb 

ilW  THE  RKION  OP  LOCIS  XIV. 

n.  PETER  THE  GREAT  OF  RUSSIA,  AND  CHARLES  XIL  OF  SWEDEN. 

1.  The  north  and  kast  op  Evropk  during  the  wnr  of  the  Spanish  succession.  Beginning 
;f  be  reign  of  the  Ru<«ian  monnrch. — ^2.  leading  object  with  the  Czar.  He  is  induced  to  en- 
gage in  a  war  with  Sweden.  His  allies.  [L.ivonia.  Riga.] — 3.  Sweden.  Reported  charactet 
;f  Charles  XII.  The  Swedi-  h  council,  and  declarations  of  Charles.  Change  in  the  king*! 
character. — 4.  BEaiMsiNa  or  hostilitiks  against  Sweden,  in  the  year  1700.  [Sleswick. 
B'lstein.  Nurva.]  Charts  hu*nbles  Denmark.  [Copenhagen.] — 5.  The  Polish  king.  Charles 
tnarches  against  Narva  —6.  Signal  dkpeat  op  the  Russians  at  Narva.  Remark  of  the 
Czar.  Superstition  ff*"  the  Russians.- 7.  The  course  pursued  by  Peter.  Resolution  of  Charles. 
^8.  Victories  or  Charles  IN  THE  TEAR  1702.  [Courland.  Warsaw.  Cracow.]  The  Polish 
king  deposed.  TPuItusk.]  Charles  declines  tlie  sovereignty  of  Poland. — 9.  Increase  of  his  powei 
Aitd  influence.  [Borysthenes.]  His  views,  a^d  plans,  for  the  future. — 10.  Policy,  and  gradual 
successes,  of  the  Czar.  [Neva.  Ingria''— 11.  March  op  Charlks  into  RustUA,  1707-8, 
[Sino.ensko.] — 12.  Passage  of  the  Desna.  .Desna.]  Misfortunes  of  Charles.— 13.  Situation  of 
the  Swedish  army  in  the  winter  of  1708-9  Advance  of  Charles  in  the  Spring.  [Pultowa.] — 14. 
fi^TD  and  Battle  op  Pultowa.  Escape  of  Charles.  [Bender.  CampbelPs  description  of  the 
catajtrophe  at  Pultowa.] — 15.  Important  effects  of  the  battle  of  Pultowa. — 16.  Warlike  views 
Btill  entertained  by  Charles.  He  enlists  the  Turks  in  his  favor.  Treaty  between  the  Russians 
and  Turks.  [Pruih.]— 17.  Lengthened  stay  of  Charles  in  Turkey.  Return  op  Charles. — 18. 
Situation  of  Sw.eden  on  his  return.  Warlike  projects  of  Charles.  Evknts  op  1715.  [Stock- 
holm.] Siege  of  Stralsund.  Irruption  into  Norway.  Project  of  a  union  with  Russia.  Death 
OP  Charles,  1718.  [Frederickshall.]- 19.  Change  in  Swedish  affairs.  Peace  with  Russia. 
[Ny8tad.]-20.  Character  op  Charles  the  Twelpth.    [Dr.  Johnson's  descrlpi ion  of  hlnvi 

-21.  Death  anh  character  of  Peter  the  Great. 

lU.  SPANISH  WARS,  AND  WARS  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  SUCCESSION. 

1.  Effects  of  the  treaty  of  Ptrectit.    European  Alliance  for  guaranteeing  the  falfflment  of 
iw  trsaty     8j;»a1n  fluall)  compnlled  to  sccedt  to  lU— 2.  War  bstwbeh  En«laiid  aw» 
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17^  Its  cauM0.— 3.  Cavsbs  or  the  wak  op  tub  Austrun  •uccbbsion.  [PngmtlM 
■BDCtion.] — 4,  Claims,  and  designa,  upon  the  Austrian  dominions.  The  position  of  England.-  -S, 
Plan  of  TBI  coALiTioif  AGAINST  AUSTRIA.  Invasion  of  Austria,  1741.  Tlie  diet  of  Frank* 
fort  [FrankforU]  JM aria  Tlieresa  and  the  Hunguriaus.  Evknts  or  1742  and  1743.  [Munich. 
Dettingen.]-- 6.  Successes  and  rev'ses  of  Frederic  of  Prussia,  1741.  Ttie  Austrian  general.— 7. 
Death  of  Charles  Albert,  1745.  Suwmsea  of  Marshal  Saxe.  [Fontenoy.]  Treaty  between 
Pkussia  and  Austria.  Francis  I.— 8.  Events  in  Italy  in  174S.  [Piedmont.]  Events  of  the  in- 
rASioN  OP  k  ffOLANO,  1745-6.  [Edinburgh.  Prcston-pans.  Culloden.]  Cruellies  of  the  Eng 
Hrii.'9.  EviRTs  IN  Amkrica,  1745-6.  [Cape  Breton.]— 10.  Events  op  i7l6-7.  Treaty  o9 
Aiz-j.A'CuAPBLi.B,  OcU  174&    In  what  respect  the  result  was  favorable  to  all  parties. 

i 

I  IV    THE  SEVEN  YEARS'  W AH :— 1750— 63. 

1.  rbs  BisBT  TEARS  op  PEACE  that  followed  the  treaty  of  Aix-Ia-ChapcIIe.    Causes  that 
mRSATBNED  ANOTHER  WAR.— 3.  East-lndia  coionini  difficulties  between  Franco  and  England 
— ^  North  American  difflculUes.     Beoinnino  op  udSTiLiTiKs  in  1754.     Braddoclc^s  defeat, 
•  I7&i. — 1  The  cotmected  interests  of  all  the  European  Slates.    Tlie  relations  between  Prussia 

Bnd  Austria.  European  Alliances  growing  out  of  them.— .5.  The  threatened  danger  to 
Prnssia.— 4.  First  Campaign  op  Freoeric,  1750.— 7.  Declarations  of  war  by  F'rance  and 
Unglaud,  17.S0.  The  first  cstmpaign.— 8.  The  opposing  forces,  1757.  Victory  uf  Frederic  at 
Prague,  and  defeat  at  Kolin.  [Kolin.]  Ceneral  invasion  of  Prussia.  Defeat  of  the  Engliitli  in 
Gminany. — 9.  Dangerous  situation  of  Frederic.  [Berlin.]  Rectill  of  the  RiisHian  arm^. 
Frederic  advances  into  Saxony.— 10.  Great  victory  of  Frederic  at  Rossbaclc.  [Rossback.]— 11. 
Resnits  uf  the  battle.  Frederic's  treatment  of  the  wounded  and  prisoners.— 12.  The  English 
and  Hanoverians  resume  thefr  nrms.  Affhirs  in  Silesia.  Victory  of  Frederic  at  Llssa.  [Lisra.] 
Anecdote  of  Frederic— 13.  Results  of  the  campaign  df  1757.— 14.  Successes  of  Ihe  duke  of 
Rranswick,  1758.  Frederic  in  Silesia— escapes  fVom  the  Austrians  at  Olmutz,  and  marches 
against  the  Russians.  [Olmutz.] — lH.  Rattle  of  Zorudorf.  [Zorndorf.]  Anecdotes.  Action 
of  Hochkirchen.  [Hochkirchen.]  Results  of  the  campaign.- 16.  Losses  of  the  French  in  India 
and  America.— 17.  Opening  of  the  campaign  of  175t).  Defeat  of  Frederic  at  Kuncrsdorf. 
[Kunersdorf.]  His  loss  in  Bohemia.  Result,  to  the  Austrians.— 18.  The  campaign  of  the  dnk<3 
of  Brunswick.  The  results  on  the  ocean  and  in  the  colonies. — 19.  Ix)sses  of  Frederic  in  the 
campaign  of  1700.  He  defeats  the  enemy  at  Liegnitz  and  Torguu.  [Lieguitz.  Torgau.]— 20. 
The  campaign  in  Germany.— 21.  Alliance  l>ctweeii  France  and  Spain.  Losses  of  Spain  and 
France.  [Cuba.  Manilla.  Belleisle.  Guadaloupe.]— 22.  The  campaign  of  1701.  Coldness 
of  England,  and  change  in  the  Russian  councils.— 23.  General  peace  op  1703.  The  results,  to 
EoC^nd— to  France— to  Prussia.    [Honduras.]    The  military  character  op  Frederic. 

V.  STATE  OF  EUROPE.    THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

1.  GsNERAL  peace  IN  EuROPB.  Rosults  of  the  *^  Seven  Years'  War."  Efforts  of  Fredoho 
tor  tho  good  of  his  people.— 2.*  France  during  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
Aeaession  of  Lonls  XVl.- 3.  Condition  of  Russia.  Her  war  with  Turkey  and  Poland.  [Mol- 
davia and  VVailachia.]  Dismemberment  op  Poland^  1773. — 4.  State  op  parties  in  En  i  a:«d. 
fuation.  Resignation  of  tlie  earl  of  Bute.— 5.  The  Grenville  ministry.  The  ctise  of  Mr 
Wilkes. — 6  The  subject  of  American  taxation.  The  Stamp  Acl.—7.  Misfortunes  of  Eiiulund 
Ir.  her  attempts  to  coerce  the  Americans.— 8.  OirNiNo  op  the  war  with  tub  c<ilonib8. — 0. 
European  relations  op  England.  Aid  exten^ied  to  the  Americans. — 10.  Capture  of  Bur^ 
goyns,  1777,  and  alliance  between  France  and  the  American  States.— II.  Begin* 
ning  of  the  war  between  France  and  England.- 12.  War  in  the  West  Indies.  [Do- 
minica. SL  Lucia.]— 13.  Hostilities  in  the  East  Indies,  and  overthrow  of  the  French  power 
there.— 14.  War  between  Spain  and  England.  Events  oi  1779.  [SU  Vincents.  Grenada.] 
—15.  Successes  of  Admiral  Rodney,  1780.  English  merchant  fleet  captured  by  tlie  Spaniards. 
—16.  The  English  claim  of  the  rigtit  of  search.  Armed  neutralitt  against  England. 
Principles  of  the  Neutrality.  General  concurrence  In  them.— 17.  Rupture  between  En«lanb 
AND  Holland.— 18.  Capture  of  St.  Eustalia  by  the  English.  [St.  Eustatiu.]— 19.  Tlie  Spaniards 
eonquer  West  Florida.  The  French  and  English  iu  the  West  Indies.  [Tobago.]  Naval  batUs 
Qir  ttw  ooBst  of  Holland.    [Dogger  Baok.1— 20.  Results  rf  the  war  betwson  EdkUimI  «od 
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h&t  A  fflencan  colonies.  Coi  Ainottnoe  of  the  -war  in  Europe.  Siege  of  Gltealtar,  1781,  and  ^/^ 
Uniction  of  the  Spanisli  works.->21.  Minorca  taken  by  Spain,  1782.  Losses  of  tlie  Ena^llsh  ia 
tbe  West  Indies.  [Bahamas.]  Naval  victory  of  Ibe  English.  [Carribee  islunas.] — ^-2.  Oo» 
tinned  siege  of  Gibraltar.  Preparations  for  un  assatili.— -^23.  The  assault.— 24.  Generous  condue 
of  the  British  seamen.  Results  of  the  assault. — 35.  The  war  in  the  East  Indiks.  Acconol 
of  Hyder  All.  [Mysore.  Seringapatam.} — '26.  Successes  of  Hyder  Ali  and  liis  son  llppoo 
teib,  in  1780.  Events  of  1781-2.-27.  Tipp«>o  concludes  a  treaty  with  the  English,  178.3.  B»> 
newal  of  the  war,  1790.  Defeat  and  death  of  Tip|)Oo,  1799.— 28.  Treaty  or  1782.  GcKCRAft 
TRKATY  OP  1783,  between  Enj'land,  France,  and  Spain.  Its  terms.— 20.  Remarks  upon  tbe  wir 
fifiheReyolutiou. 

VI.  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

L  The  Drmocratic  spirit  of  the  American  Revolution : — its  influence  upon  flench  Bieiely. 

2.  State  of  France  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Louis  XV.— 3.  Louis  XVI.  His  chantcter.— 4 
Financial  DirricuLTiKs.  Eflbrls  of  Turgot  and  Neckar,  and  the  opposition  which  tliey  ea 
countered.— 5.  The  system  of  Galonne,and  its  results. — (>.  Irienne  calls  The  Statks-^iknxral 
—7.  .Removal  of  Briemie,  and  restoration  of  Neckar.  The  policy  of  the  court. — 8.  Tbe  general 
agitation  throughout  France.  The  evils  to  be  complained  of.  The  clergy  and  the  nobility. 
The  philosophic  party.  The  calling  of  the  States-general — ^a  revolutionary  measure.  Demands 
of  the  Ck>mmons.  Results  of  the  elections. — U.  New  difliculty  at  the  opening  of  the  States- 
general,  its  final  settlement. — 10,  Effect  of  the  triumph  of  tlie  third  estate,  Rkvolutionary 
STATE  OF  Pakis.  Attack  upon  the  Bastile,  1789.-11.  Louis  throws  himself,  for  support,  upon 
the  popular  party. — 12.  The  effect.  Revolutionary  movements  throughout  France.  Grkat 
Political  cuanues. — 13.  Two  months  of  quiet.  Famine,  and  mobs,  in  Paris.  The  mob  at 
Versailles,  and  return  of  the  Assembly  and  royal  family  to  Paris. — 14.  Formation  of  a  Nm' 
Constitution.  Marshallino  op  Parties.  The  Jacobin  club.— '15.  Its  character,  lit 
leaders.  Mirabeaiu  His  character,  and  death. — 16.  Tub  Emigrant  Nobility.  [Ck)blentz.l 
Attemptkd  escape  op  the  royal  PAMiLY,  1791.  The  king  sweiu?  to  support  the  new  con. 
stitutioiu  Dissolution  of  the  **  Constituent  Assembly." — 17.  The  **  Legislative  Assembly." 
Chief  parlies  in  it.  Growing  influence  of  tlie  Jacobins.— 18.  First  acts  of  the  legislative  assem 
bly.  Object  of  the  Girondists.  Demands  of  the  Austrian  emperor.  War  declared  aoainsi 
Austria,  1792.  Real  causes  of  the  war. — 19.  Collection  of  forces,  and  invasion  of  France 
The  effects  produced  in  France.— 20.  Massacre  of  the  10th  op  August.  Acts  of  the  A» 
sembly.  Flight  of  La  Fayette.  Dumouriez.— 21.  Massacres  op  September. — 22.  Victoriet 
of  the  French.  [Jemappes.  Marseilles  Hymn.]— 23.  Decree  of  the  National  Convention 
Trial  and  executt  n  op  Louis  XVI. 

[1793.]  24.  Fall  op  the  Girondists. — 25.  Rule  of  the  Jacobins. — ^28.  Tub  Reign  u> 
Tbrror.  Execution  of  the  queen.  Triumph  op  Infidelity.— 27.  Divisions  among  the  Jacobin 
leaders.  Fall  op  the  Dantonihts. — 28.  War  against  Europe. — 29.  Detection  of  Du> 
mourlez.— 30.  Fate  of  Custiiie. — 31.  War  on  the  Spanish  frontier.  In  other  quarters. — ^32.  In* 
burrection  op  La  Vendee.  Victory  of  the  Vendeans  at  Saumur,  and  defeat  at  Nantee. 
[Saumtir  ~  Rjpeated  defeats  of  the  Republicans.  [Torfou.] — 33.  Cruelties  of  the  Repufolieana. 
The  Vendeans  cross  into  Brittany.  [Cholet.  Chateau  Gonttiier.]— 34.  Closing  scenes  of  ibm 
Vtiidean  war.  [Granville.  Mans.  Savenay.  The  Veudean  leaders.] — ^35.  Imsiirrectioni  ik 
t-HB  south  op  France.  Marseilles  and  Lyons.— 36.  Si^e  of  Toulon.  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
-37.  Results  of  the  campaign  of  1793. 

[1794.]  38.  Progress  of  the  Revolution  after  the  fall  of  Danton.— 39.  Fall  op  Robesfibrrc, 
AND  END  OP  THE  Rbign  OP  TsRROR.— 40.  Military  couditiou  of  Frauce. — 41.  Th«  English  vifv 

ItlRIOUB  AT    SEA,  AND  THE    FRENCH    ON  THE  LANS.     [BiSCay.] — 42.  SecORD  PARTITION  OP  PO' 

LAND.— 43.  Third  partition  op  Poland. 

[1795.]  44.  Dissolution  op  the  first  coalition  against  France.  Austria,  England, 
Mid  Russia. — 45.  Internal  condition  of  France.  The  New  CoNSTiTurioif.— 46.  Inburrbctioh 
ir  Paris,  suppressed  by  Napoleon. — 47.  Military  events  of  r/95. 

ri796.]  48.  Invasion  op  Germany  by  Jordan  and  Moreau.— 49.  The  Army  op  Italy.  VIcUv 
net  of  Napoleon.  [Montenotte.  Millessinio.  Lodi.  Arcolc.  Mantua.]— 50.  Di9TUftBANc«» 
in  England.    Spain.    English  supremacy  at  sea.    French  ir  vasion  of  Iroland. 

[1797.]    ^1.  Napoleon's  Austrian  campaign.    Treaty  sp  Campo  Formic.    [Cairpo  F'V 
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nlo.]  Lomee  of  Italy.  53.  Btrlfe  of  partlea,  and  EaTABuaBMCNT  or  Mil  itari  Dki  porraii  ta 
FaANra. 

[1798.]      S3.    PRKPARATIONB    FOR  THK  INVASION   OP   EnOLAND.     ElPKDiriON  TO  EoYPT. — 54 

Preparations  for  the  expedition.— 55.  Surrender  of  Malta.  ^^lalta.]  Stomdng  of  Alexandria.— 
56.  Policy  of  Napoleon.  [The  Arab  population.  Cairo.]  Battle  op  tiik  Pyramids. -o7. 
Battlk  op  THK  NiiiK. — 58.  Remarkable  energy  of  Napole^ni.  Conquest  of  U|.|ier  Egypt, 
[17&9,]  Syrian  EzPKDiTinK.— 59.  Sikor  op  Ackk.  [Mount  Tabor.]  Battlk  op  Morat 
TAB(ia.  [NoKareth.] — 60.  Return  of  Napoleon  to  Egypt.  Battlk  op  %boukir.— SI.  State  of 
affairs  in  Europe.— 1>2.  Napoleon^s  return  to  France.  Ovkrthrow  or  rni  Dihkctort.  [BK 
Cloud.]    Napolkon  First  Consul     Changes  of  the  Revolution. 

I    War  of  the  Spanish  succession,  ind  'jlose  of  the  reign  oi 
Lone  XIV. — 1.  The  war  which  ended  in  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  had 
not  humbled  the  pride  of  Louis  XIV.,  who^  ambition  soon  involTcd 
Europe  in  another  war,  known  in  history  as  the  *'  War  of  the  Sppiiish 
succession."     The  immediate  events  that  led  to  the  war  were  the 
following.     On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Second  of  Spain,  in  the 
year  1700,  the  two  claimants  of  the  Spanish  throne  were  the  arch- 
duke Charles  of  Austria,  and  Philip  of  Anjou,  nephew  of  the  Frcn'^h 
monarch.     Both  these  princes  endeavored,  by  their  emissaries,  ta 
obtain  from  Charles,  then  on  a  sick  bed,  a  declaration  in  favor  of  their 
respective  pretensions ;  but  although  the  Spanish  monarch  was  strong* 
Vy  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  the  arch  duke  his  kinsman, 
the  gold  and  the  promises  of  Louis  prevailed  with  the    ogHj^ANy  * 
Spanish  nobles  to  induce  their  sovereign  to  assign  by     and  hol 
will,  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  ,1'^'*^  ^"' 
the  Spanish  dominions.     The  arch -duke  resolved  to  sup-      against 
port  his  claims  by  the  sword,  while  the  possible  and  not     ffrQo** 
improbable  union  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  in 
the  person  of  Philip,  after  the  death  of  Louis,  was  looked  upon  by 
England,  Germany,  and  Holland,  as  an  event  highly  dangerous  to  the 
safety  of  those  nations ;  and  on  the  1 5th  of  May,  1702,  these  three 
powers  declared  war  against  France,  in  support  of  the  claims  of  tb9 
archduke  to  the  Spanish  succession. 

2.  It  was,  doubtless,  of  very  little  importance  to  England,  whcf  hot 
%n  Austrian  or  a  French  prince  became  monarch  of  Spain ;  but 
irhen,  on  the  death  of  the  exiled  James  II.,  his  son  was  acknowl- 
edged king  of  England  by  the  French  court,  the  act  was  regarded 
fts  an  insult  and  a  defiance  to  Great  Britain ;  the  national  animosity 
was  aroused,  and  king  William  engaged  strenuously  in  the  work  of 
forming  ^  league  against  the  ambition  of  France.  'England,  Holland, 
snd  Austria,  were  the  leading  powers  of  the  coalition,  while  France 
was  aided  by  Bavaria  alone.     Already  William  wati  preparing  to 
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take  thd  field  in  person  at  the  head  of  the  allies,  when  a  fall  from 
his  horse  occaMoa^»d  a  fever,  which  terminated  his  life  in  May  1 702. 
Queen  Anne,  who  next  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  de- 
clared her  resolution  to  adhere  to  the  policy  of  her  predecessor. 

3.  The  emperor  of  Austria  began  tlie  war  by  pouring  into  Italy  a 
large  army  under  the  command  of  Prince  Eugene,  a  Frenchman  by 
birth,  who  had  early  entered  the  Austrian  service,  where  ho  had 
gained  distinction  hi  the  wars  of  the  Turks.  At  the  same  time  tha 
English  duke  of  Marlborough,  intrusted  with  the  chief  command  of 
tne  Dutch  and  English  forces,  entered  on  the  campaign  in  FlandersL 
To  these  generals  was  at  first  opposed  marshal  Villars;  but  the 
complaints  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  against  him  induced  that  able 
general  to  resign  his  command.  Marsin,  Tallard,  and  Villeroy,  suc- 
ceeded him  ;  but  the  French  generals,  brought  up  under  the  despotic 
authority  of  Louis,  who  required  in  his  officers  the  quality  of  sub- 
fuission  as  well  as  the  talent  for  command,  were  unable  to  cope  with 
Marlborough  and  Eugene,  who  had  been  bred  in  a  school  that  en- 
couraged the  development  of  talent,  by  allowing  a  greater  indepen 
dence  of  character. 

4.  The  campaign  of  1702  passed  without  any  remarkable  results . 
II.  THK      Marlborough  took  a  few  towns  in  Flanders,  and  Eugene 

CAMPAIGN    in  northern  Italy,  but  on  the  Rhine  the  French  gained 

^*       "*     some  successes :  at  sea  a  combined  Dutch  and  English 

fleet  failed  in  an  attack  on  Cadiz,'  but  succeeded  in  capturing  and 

destroying,  iL  Vigo  Bay,   a  Frencb  and  Spanish  fleet  that  had  taken 

shelter  there,  laden  with  the  treasures  of  Spanish  America. 

III.    KVKKTS 

OF  1703      ^^  ^^®  spring  of  1703  the  French  succeeded  in  breaking 
through  the  lines  of  the  allies  on  the  Rhine,  thus  trans 
fcrring  the  seat  of  the  war  to  the  Danube,  and  making  a  threatening 
donoioniitratiou  against  Vienna  itself 

6.  In   the   spring  of   1704   Marlborough,  abandoning  Flanders, 

marched  to  the  relief  of  the  Austrian  emperor,  and  having 

"cF  no4*  J^^"^*^  prince  Eugene,  on  the  13th  of  August,  near  th« 

small  village  of  Blenheim,*  he  won  a  decisive  victory  ever 

the  French  and   Bavarians.     Each   army  numbered  about  eighty 

1  Cttdiz  i»  an  important  city  and  seaport  or  Andalusia,  in  southern  Spain,  sixty  muca  nortlip 
west  from  Gibraitar.  It  is  a  very  aocieut  city,  liaviag  been  founded  by  llie  Ca.iuaKiuiaiiA 
(Map  No.  XII 1.) 

2.  Fi^  Bay  is  on  the  western  ooast  of  Spain,  a  little  north  of  Portugal. 

3.  BlenK  >am  Is  a  small  village  of  western  Bavaria,  on  the  Danube^  thirty-three  orUet  BOitb 
eaaLfh>mL'lm.    CVai^  No.  XVin 
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thousand  m  an,  ai  1  the  vanquished  lost  thirty  thousand  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  tiken,  while  all  their  camp  equipage,  haggage,  and  ar- 
tillery, became  the  prize  of  the  coni|uerors.  The  loss  of  the  latter 
was  about  five  thousand  killed  and  eight  thousand  wounded.  The 
results  of  this  battle  obliged  the  French  to  evacuate  Germany  al- 
together, abandon  Bavaria,  and  retire  behind  the  Rhine.  In  the 
meantime  the  war  continued  in  northern  Italy ;  Portugal  joined  the 
coalition ;  the  arch-duke  Charles  of  Austria,  aided  by  an  English 
force,  landed  in  the  Spanish  peninsula;  and  an  Engltsh  and  Dutch 
fleet,  coTimanded  by  Sir  George  Kooke,  stormed  the  important  fortress 
of  Gibra.tar,'  of  which  England  has  ever  since  retained  the  possession. 
6.  The  year  1705  passed  away  mi\i  varied  8ucco;ss,  the  French 
obtaining  many  advantages  in  Italy,  while  the  allies  were  ^  evknts 
generally  victorious  in  Spain  and  on  the  ocean.  In  1 70G  of 
a  French  force  again  penetrated  into  Germany  ;  but  the  '  "~  * 
main  army,  of  about  eighty  thousand  men,  commanded  by  marshal 
Villeroy,  advancing  into  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  was  met  by  an 
inferior  force  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  utterly  routed  in 
the  decisive  battle  of  Ramillies.'  (May  23d,  1706.)  The  conse- 
quences of  the  battle  were  the  loss,  to  France,  of  all  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  except  the  fortified  towns  of  Mons'  and  Namur.     In 

1.  Gibraltar^  the  Cal|>e  of  the  Greeks,  formed,  with  Abyla  on  the  African  coast,  the  "Fillara 
of  Hercules."  The  fortress  stands  on  the  west  side  of  a  mountahious  promontory  or  rock,  pro- 
(ectin^  south  into  the  sea  about  three  miles,  and  bein;?  lY^m  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
In  breadth.  The  southern  extremity  of  the  rock  is  called  Europa  Point.  The  north  side  of  the 
promonto  y,  fronting  the  long  ni^rrow  isthmus  which  connects  it  with  the  main  land,  is  per 
pendicuhtr,  and  wholly  inaccessible.  The  east  and  south  sides  are  steep  and  rui^sred,  and  ex- 
jemely  difficult  of  access,  so  as  to  render  any  attack  upon  them,  even  if  they  were  not  foiv 
'jfied,  next  to  impossible,  so  that  it  is  only  on  the  west  si<le,  fronting  the  bay,  where  the 
rock  declines  to  the  sea,  and  the  town  is  built,  that  it  can  be  attacked  with  the  faintest  pro»> 
pect  of  success.  Here  the  forlific.itioas  are  of  extraordinary  extent  and  strength.  The  princi- 
pal batteries  are  si)  constructed  as  to  prevent  any  mischief  from  the  explosion  of  shells.  Vail 
galleries  have  been  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  and  mounted  with  heavy  cannon  ;  and  »ra* 
nimications  have  been  eatablifched  between  the  different  batteries  by  passages  cut  in  the  rock 
)D  protect  the  tr<x)ps  (rom  the  enemy^s  Are. 

At  Cibrallar,  the  Arabians  first  landed  in  Spain,  in  the  year  711.  It  wai  taken  fVora  them  te 
X302:  in  1333  they  retook  it,  but  were  finally  deprived  of  it  in  1462  by  Henry  IV.  of  ?paia. 
August  4th  l7Ui  the  Brill<?h  captured  it^  since  which  time  it  has  been  repeatedly  besieged  and 
Kfl^aulted,  but  without  success  In  1729  Spain  offered  two  millions  sterling  for  the  place,  but 
in  vain.  The  last  attempt  made  for  its  recovery  was  by  France  and  Spain  combined.  In  IT'9, 
during  the  war  with  England  which  grew  out  of  the  Ai:.erican  Revolution.  Eighty  thousand 
barrels  of  gimfiowder  were  p'x>vided  for  the  occasion,  and  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
men  were  employed,  by  land  uid  sea.  against  the  fortress.    (^Mip  No.  XIII.) 

S.  Ramillies  is  a  small  villai^'e  of  Belgium,  twenty-eight  miles  south-east  from  Brussels.  (Maf 
Wo.  XV.) 

3.  Mon*  to  a  fortifled  town  of  Belgium,  thirty-two  miles  south- irett  from  Brussels.    (Jlfe 
Ko.  XV.) 
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other  qaorters  the  lampaign  was  equally  disastrous  to  Louis.  Bar 
oelona'  surrendered  to  the  English ;  even  Madrid*  suhm'tted  to  the 
allies;  and  prince  Eugene,  breaking  through  the  Frenth  lines  at 
Turin,  drove  the  enemy  from  Italy. 

7.  Louis  now  made  overtures  of  peace ;  but  the  allies,  hoping  to 

reduce  him  lower,  would  not  listen  to  them.     The  cam* 

VI.  CAM-  ,  ,     ' 

PAiGN  OF    paign  of  1 707  in  a  measure  revived  his  sinking  fortunes. 

1707.       Qjj  ^\^Q  plain  of  Almanza    he  French  won  a  victory  ovei 

(he  allies,  as  complete  as  any  that  had  jeon  i^tained  during  the  war. 

(April    1707.)     This  victory  established  Philip  of  Anjou  on  the 

throne  of  Spain.     In  the  same  year  prince  Eugene  was  foiled  in  an 

attempt  on  the  port  of  Toulon.*     In  the  following  year,  however, 

(1708,)  Marlborough  and  Eugene  defeated  a  powerful 

^OF^ITOS^  French  army  near  the  village  of  Oudenarde,*  in  Flanders, 

and  recovered  Ghent  and  Bruges,*  which,  a  short  time 

before,  had  been  surprised  by  the  FrencL     Again  the  frontier  of 

France  lay  completely  open. 

8.  The  year   1709   commenced  with  one  of  the   most  rigorous 

winters  ever  known.     Olives  and  vines,  and-  many  fruit 
VIII.  1709 

trees  perished ;  the  sown  grain  was  destroyed,  and  every- 
thing portended  a  general  famine.     The  French  populace  began  to 

1.  Barcelona^  the  capital  of  Catalonia,  Is  a  city  and  seaport  of  Spain,  on  the  Mediterranean, 
tiiree  Iiundred  and  fifteen  miles  uortii-east  fivm  Madrid.  It  is  supposed  to  liave  been  founded 
by  llie  Cartliaginians  about  two  iiundred  years  before  tiie  Ciiriatian  era,  and  to  have  been 
named  tVora  its  founder  Ilarailcar  Bareino,    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Madrid^  the  modem  capital  of  Spain,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  Iringdom,  and  occupies  tht 
site  of  the  ancient  Mantua  Carpetanomm^  a  fortified  town  t>elonging  to  the  Carpetani.  It  was  nP 
lerwards  called  Mnjoritum,  and  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Moors,  who  gave  it  its  preseni 
name.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Mmanza  is  a  town  of  Spain  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Murcia,  ninety-three 
Viles  north-west  fh)m  Carthageiia.  In  the  battle  fought  In  the  nelghborhocl  of  this  town 
A]>ril  23th,  1707,  the  French  were  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Berwick.  The  allies,  in  the  in* 
terest  of  the  arch-duke  Charles,  lost  five  thousand  men  killed  on  the  field,  and  nearly  ten  tlio*> 
land  taken  priM>ners.    (Jlfa/»  No.  XIII.) 

4.  Toulon,  the  first  naval  port  in  Prance,  Is  on  the  Mediterranean  mast,  thir^-tw3  mllv 
■outh-east  fVora  MarseilleSb  The  town  is  strongly  fortifie<i,  and  has  an  excellent  harlxv.  It  If 
wholly  indebted  for  its  importance  as  a  great  naval  port,  and  strong  military  position,  to  Look 
XIV.,  who  expended  vast  sums  on  its  fortifications,  and  on  the  arsenal  and  harbor.  (M*p  Ko. 
Xill.) 

5.  Ouder/trde  is  a  town  of  Belgium  thirty-three  miles  west  from  Brussels.  In  the  battle  of 
July  nth,  1708,  Uie  dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Vendome  commanded  the  French  array.  (Mitf 
Ho.  XV.) 

fi.  Bmgeg  is  a  town  of  Bel[;:ium,  sovin  miles  fVom  the  sea,  and  sixty  miles  north-west  fhnn 
Brussels.  At  a  very  early  period  Bruges  was  a  prosperous  seat  of  manufacturing  and  "om- 
nrrciAl  industry.  Throughout  tlie  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  it  was  tlie  oentod  eupori* 
«m  of  the  whole  tomme.-Mal  world,  and,  as  the  leading  city  of  the  Ha  weatie  ooofe  Itfacy,  bnd 
iMident  consuls  aid  mioisters  from  every  kingdom  in  Europe.    (Mof  (Y«».  XV.) 
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elamor  from  present  sufferings,  and  the  dismal  prospect  before  them-^^ 
but  when  the  French  parliament  proposed  to  appoint  deputies  to 
visit  the  provinces,  buy  corn,  and  watch  over  the  public  peace,  the 
haughty  monarch  reprimanded  them,  and  told  them  they  had  aa 
little  to  do  with  corn  as  with  taxation.  The  magistrates  were  silent, 
Aod  lesisted  from  farther  interference  with  the  claims  of  the  royal 
prer  >gativc. 

9  With  the  finances  in  disorder,  commerce  ruined,  and  agricul 
tore  at  a  stand,  Louis  sought  peace  with  Holland ;  but  the  States 
filightlng  his  envoys  and  his  offers,  repaid  him  all  his  past  insults  and 
pride,  and  he  was  compelled  to  resume  the  war,  or  submit  to  conces- 
sions degrading  to  himself  and  the  nation.  Again  the  chief  command 
of  the  French  armies  was  given  to  marshal  Villars,  who  fought  with 
the  allies  the  battle  of  Malplaquet'  (Sept.  1  Ith,  1709) ;  but  although 
the  latter  lost  the  greatest  number  of  men,  the  French  lost  the 
honor  of  the  day  by  being  driven  from  the  position  which  they  had 
chosen.  The  situation  of  Louis  became  desperate,  when  again  the 
successes  of.  his  arms  in  Spain  restored  him  to  security  and  confi- 
dence ;  but  domestic  misfortune  fell  upon  him,  and  humbled  his 
pride  more  than  all  his  military  reverses  had  done.  Most  of  ths 
near  relatives  of  the  king  were  cut  off  by  sudden  death, — ^since  at- 
tributed to  the  small  pox,  but  then  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  poison. 

10.  While  these  clouds  were  lowering  upon  France  and  her  mon- 
arch, an  unexpected  event  changed  the  situations  and  views  of  all 
parties.  Early  in  171 1,  the  death  of  the  emperor  of  Austria  without 
issue,  and  the  succession  of  the  arch-duke  Charles,  the  claimant  of 
the  Spanish  crown,  to  the  sovereignty  of  Austria,  threatened  a  union 
of  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  Austria  in  the  person  of  one  individual,— 
an  event  looked  upon  with  as  much  dread  as  the  union  of  France  and 
Spain  in  the  person  of  Philip  of  Anjou.  From  this  period  the  war 
languished ;  and  when,  by  a  change  in  English  politics,  Marlborough, 
who  had  supported ,  so  nobly,  the  glory  of  England,  was  disgraced, 
and  deprived  of  his  command,  the  influence  and  support  which  Eng- 
land had  given  to  the  war  were  taken  away. 

1 1.  Conferences  opened  at  Utrecht  in  the  early  part  of  1712,  and 
OD  the  1 1th  of  ^  pril,  1713,  the  terms  of  a  general  peace  were  assented 

L  MaJplaquei  (roal-plah'-ka)  Is  a  small  town  of  France,  near  the  border  of  Belprium,  forty- 
time  miles  south-west  from  Bru&sels.  In  the  battle  fought  here  Sept.  1  Itb,  170j— the  bloodiest 
III  the  **  War  of  the  Spanish  succession'*— the  allies  were  oommanded  by  Marlborough  and 
Bixf^eot  Tbe  Irench  army  numbered  seventy  thousand;  the  allies  eighty  thousand,  "^im 
■lUetlost  tmtity  thousand  in  killed,  and  the  French  about  ten  thousand.    {Map  No.  XV.) 
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to  bj'  all  the  belligerents  except   Austria.     England  was  gratified 
by  the  demolition  of  the  port  of  Dunkirk,  in  the  cession 

IT.   TRKATT 

OK        of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,*  together  with  Newfoundland,* 
UTRECHT,     Hudson's  Bay  Territory,'  and  the  island  of  St.  Christo- 
pher.*    Spain  remained  to  Philip  V.  of  Anjou,  on  his 
I  enouncing  forever  all  right  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  France. 
The  treaty  of  Radstadt,*  concluded  in   1714  between  France  and 
.Austria,  completed  that  of  Utrecht,  and  terminated  the  war,  the 
Austrian  emperor  receiving  Naples,  Milan,  and  Sardinia,  together 
witli   Spanish   Flanders,  in   lieu  of  Spain, — the   Spanish  monarchy 
thu&  'using  its  possessions  in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands.     Louis  re- 
tained the  fortress  of  Lisle*  and  French  Flanders,  while  the  Rhine  wa« 
acknowledged  the  frontier  on  the  side  of  Alsace.* 

1 2.  The  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Radstadt  were  the  closing  politi- 
cal acts  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  breathed  his  last 
TEB  OK  TiiK  1^  September  1715,  after  a  reign  of  seventy-seven  years, 
ftEi«N  OF     or  fifty-four  from  the  expiration  of  the  regency.     Louis 
was  the  most  despotic  monarch  that  ever  reigned  over  a 
civilized  people.     In  the  condition  of  France  at  the  time  of  his  ac- 
cession, despotism  was  perhaps  the  only  remedy  against  anarchy 
and  it  marks  an  overmastering  spirit  that  the  will  of  the  monarch 
alone  was  able  to  bend  all  minds  to  his  purposes.     The  nobility 
stood  submissive  before  the  throne, — the  people,  in  silence  and  suf 
fering,  far  beneath  it.     But  the  reign  of  Louis  has  shown  that  des 
potism  is  not  compatible  with  modern  civilization,  for  everything 
was  frozen  under  its  chilling  touch  ;  and  although  letters  flourished 

1.  Minorca,    See  Balearic  Isles,  p.  153. 

S.  ^eiofuundlandj  a  large  island  of  North  America,off  thoGulf  orSt.  Lawrence,  is  celebrated 
Ibr  its  fidher!j>8.  Since  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  it  has  remained  in  the  poeseasioa  of 
England. 

3.  Hudson'tf  Bay  Territory  embraced  a  large  but  iudeftnite  extent  of  country,  mostly  on  thfl 
W3st  side  of  Iludson^s  Bay.  The  Iludson^s  Bay  Company  has  loiig  monopolized  nearly  all  tli0 
%r  trade  of  British  North  America. 

4.  St.  Christtrpher*»  Is  an  island  of  the  West  Indies,  nearly  two  huiidiod  miles  Muth-eost  from 
crto  R.co.    It  was  discovered  and  named  by  Columbus,  but  was  first  settled  \ty  the  Eogllah 

ai  1633. 

5.  Radstadt  Is  a  small  Austrian  town  one  hundred  and  forty-five  miles  aoutfk-west  ttom 
Vienna.    (^aj»  No.  XVll?) 

6.  Litle  is  a  strongly-fortified  city  of  France,  near  the  Belgian  flrontier,  one  hmidrod  anr 
twenty-four  miles  north-east  fVom  Paris.  Lisle  is  supposed  to  ha  re  boen  founded  in  640.  U 
successively  belonged  to  the  counts  of  Flanders,  the  kings  of  Fr  uice,  end  the  dukes  of  Bur 
gundy.    (.^/opNx  XIII.) 

7  Jilaace  was  an  eastern  province  of  France,  on  the  Rhine.  In  aucirait  times  U  was  a  (Ser 
man  duchy,  and  Vk«  Inhabitants  still  speak  German.  Stra'Jt>urg  in  the  chief  cUy.  iMoff  No 
XIIU 
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among  the  favored  few,  there  was  no  pro..peritj,  no  learning,  no 
life  among  the  people  ;  and  had  the  progress  of  science,  and  the 
dc. olopmcnt  of  intellect,  been  checked  by  the  strong  arm  of 
authority,  France  would  have  needed  nothing  more  to  reduce 
her  to  a  state  of  oriental  simplicitj  and  degradation. 

II.  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  and  Charles  XII.  op  Sweden.— 
1.   While  the  "war  of  the  Spanish  succession'^  engaged  , 

^  O   O  I.  TIIB  NORTH 

tJie  attention  of  the  south  and  west  of  Europe,  casting  a  and  east 
shadow  of  gloom  on  the  decHning  years  of  Louis  XIV.,  °^  kueofe. 
the  northern  and  eastern  divisions  of  Christendom  were  occupied 
with  the  rivalry  of  two  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  that  the 
world  has  ever  known — Peter  the  Grreat  of  Ilussia,  and  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden.  In  the  preceding  chapter  we  noticed  the  auspicious 
events  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  Kussian 
monarch,  just  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which 
promised  to  his  kingdom  a  rapid  augmentation  of  power,  and  the 
opening  of  a  new  era  in  civilization.  The  results  remain  to  be  de- 
veloped in  the  present  chapter. 

2.  It  was  a  leading  object  of  the  Czar,<^  to  make  Ilussia  a  great 
commercial  nation ;  and  for  the  success  of  his  plans  a  free  and  unin- 
terrupted communication  with  the  ocean,  by  way  of  the  Baltic  Sea, 
was  deemed  of  the  greatest  importance ;  but  Sweden  possessed  the 
entire  eastern  coast  of  the  Baltic,  together  with  the  gulfs  of  Finland 
and  Liv  nia,*  thus  hemming  in  the  Czar  in  the  only  quarter  where 
his  ardent  wishes  might,  otherwise,  be  accomplished.  During  his 
travels  he  had  been  rudely  refused  admission  into  the  citadel  of 
Kiga,"  which  had  once  belonged  to  Russia ;  and  this  circumstance 
afforded  him  a  sufficient  pretext  for  engaging  in  a  war  with  Sweden 
for  the  recovery  of  that  valuable  seaport.  The  kings  of  Denmark 
and  Poland,  both  of  whom  had  suffered  from  the  Swedish  arms,  were 
easily  induced  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Czar  for  dividing  betweeo 
themselves  the  possessions  wrested  from  their  predecessors. 

3.  Sweden  was  at  this  time  (1700)  governed  by  Charles  XII.,  a 
prince  only  eigliteen  years  of  age  who  was  reported  by  the  ministers 

1.  Finland  and  Livonia  are  the  two  eastern  guirs  of  the  Bailie.  St.  Peteraborg,  at  the  eastern 
Mdremiiy  of  the  former,  and  Riga,  near  the  head  of  the  lattet,  are  now  the  cwo  most  important 
dtiee  and  ports  in  the  Russian  dominions. 

SS.  Riga  IS  a  str>ngIy-fortifled  c'  f  of  Russia,  situated  on  the  river  Dwins,  nine  muet  from  ttt 
entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  LWonia.    Population,  seventy  thousand. 

m.  The  titlt  given  by  the  Russians  to  their  king;  and  pronounced  Ttur, 
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of  for'<.ign  conrts  U  be  of  a  haughty  and  indolent  dispobitlon.  and 
who  hud  thus  far  shown  no  inclination  for  puhlic  business,  nor  evinced 
any  aidor  for  military  pursuits.  But  Charles  was  neither  &nown  to 
others  nor  did  ho  know  himself  until  the  storm  that  suddenly  arose 
in  the  north  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying?  his  concealed 
talontu.  While  the  Swedish  council,  alarmed  by  the  dangers  whioo 
threatened  the  country,  were  debating  in  his  presence  the  terms  ^ 
au  accommodation  with  their  enemies,  the  young  prince  suddenly 
arose,  and  with  a  grave  and  determined  air  declared  that  his  resolii. 
tion  was  fixea ,- — "  that  he  would  never  enter  upon  an  unjust  war,  but 
that  hd  would  attack  any  power  that  evinced  hostile  intentions,  anri 
that,  in  the  present  instance,  he  hoped  to  conquer  the  first  enemy  ami 
to  strike  terror  into  the  rest."  From  that  moment  Charles  r<»nounep^ 
his  former  indolent  habits  and  frivolous  amusements,  and,  placing 
before  himself  the  characters  of  Alexander  and  Csesar,  reciolved  to 
imitate  those  heroes  In  everything  but  their  vices.  The  vain  and 
t^iug  'boy  suddenly  became  the  stern,  vigilant,  and  ambitious  soldier 
of  fortune. 

4.  Almost  simultaneously,  early  in  the  year  1700,  the  Czar  and 

II.  BEGIN-    his  allies  began  hostilities  by  invading  the  Swedish  terri- 

NiNo  OF     tories.     The  Danes  fell  upon  Sleswick,*  a  city  of  Hoi- 

AGAINST     stein,  friendly  to  Sweden  ;  the  king  of  Poland  invested 

SWEDEN.     Riga ;  while  the  Czar,  with  eighty  thousand  men,  laid 

iiiegd  to  Narva.*     Attacked  by  so  many  foes  at  once,  Charles  placed 

himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  and  directed  his  first  efforts  against 

the  Danes,  whom  he  compelled  to  purchase  the  safety  of  Copenhagen,' 

their  capital,  by  the  payment  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 

soon  after  to  sign  a  peace,  by  which  Charles  was  indemnified  for  all 

the  expenses  of  the  war.     Thus  the  youthful  Swede,  by  his  vigorous 

conduct,  humbled  a  powerfid  adversary  in  a  campaign  of  six  weeks, 

1.  Sle*wie\^  now  included  In  the  duchy  of  the  same  name,  Is  a  city  and  seaport  town  of  Den 
nark,  seventy  miles  north-west  flrom  Hamburg.  Ilolsleiu  is  the  southern  duchy  or  province 
of  Denmark,  extending  to  the  Elbe,  and  having  the  duchy  of  SIcswick  on  the  north.  At  tli# 
period  above-mentioned  the  city  of  Sleswick  was  included  in  the  territories  of  the  duke  o1 
llolstein,  who,  having  married  a  sister  of  Charles  XII.,  and' being  opprossed  by  the  king  of 
Denmark  liis  master,  liad  fled  to  Stockholm  to  implore  assistance.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  M'arva  is  a  small  town  of  Russia  on  the  river  Narova,  eight  miles  from  its  entrance  into 
Ibe  Gulf  of  Livonia,  and  eighty-one  miles  south-west  fVnm  St.  Pelersbunir* 

3.  Copenhagen^  the  capital  of  Denmark,  is  a  well-fortified  city,  built  principally  on  the  eastern 
ooast  of  the  islaui  of  Zestland,  and  partly  also  on  the  contiguous  small  island  of  Amak,  the 
ehenoel  between  thorn  forming  the  port.  It  was  founded  n  116&  its  enrirons  un  oolebFaiad 
Ibr  ttaoir  beauty.    (.Afeyi  No.  XIV.) 
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And  rendered  hu  own  name)  at  the  age  of  eighteen^  the  terror  of  tki 
North,  and  the  admiration  of  Europe. 

5.  In  the  meantime  the  king  of  Pi  land,  who  had  laid  siege  to 
Riga,  heing  thwarted  by  the  activitj  of  its  veteran  commander,  the 
^ame  who  had  refused  the  Czar  permission  to  enter  the  citadel 
Availod  himself  of  a  plausible  pretext  for  withdrawing  his  forces 
Uharles  was  now  left  at  liberty  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  most  pow 
erful  of  the  confederates,  the  Russian  monarch,  who,  at  the  head  of 
eighty  tliousand  men  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  had 
been  engaged  ten  weeks  in  besieging  the  town  of  Narva,  which  wan 
defended  by  a  garrison  of  scarcely  one  thousand  soldiers. 

6.  In  the  month  of  November  Charles  landed  on  the  coast  with 
cnly  twenty  thousand  men,  and  proceeded  rapidly  towards 

the  town,  at  the  head  of  less  than  one-half  of  his  actual      ^,r  tub 
force,  driving  before   him   more  than   thirty  thousand     Russians 

A  T   N^kR.  V  A 

Russians  who  had  been  sent  out  to  impede  his  march. 
Scarcely  allowing  his  weary  troops  a  moment's  repose,  and  winmi 
waiting  for  the  remainder  of  his  little  army,  Charles  resolvedpto 
attack  the  enemy  in  their  intrenchments :  in  three  hours  the  camp 
was  forced  on  all  sides :  eighteen  thousand  Russians  were  killed,  be- 
sides a  great  number  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river ;  and 
on  the  next  day  thirty  thousand  who  had  surrendered  were  dismissed 
to  their  homes.  (Nov.  30th.  Dec.  1st,  1700.)  This  extraordinary 
victory  did  not  cost  the  Swedes  over  six  hundred  men.  When  the 
Czar,  who  was  absent  from  Narva  at  the  time,  heard  of  this  disaster* 
he  was  not  disheartened,  but  attributing  the  result  to  the  right  cam;  ^ 
the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  his  subjects,  he  said : — "  I  know  vet  f 
well  that  the  Swedes  will  have  the  advantage  of  us  for  a  considerabi 
time ;  but  they  will  at  lenpjth  teach  us  to  become  conquerors."  The 
Ignorant  Russians,  unable  to  account  for  a  victory  gained  by  humau 
means,  over  such  disparity  of  numbers,  imagined  the  Swedes  to  bt 
magicians  and  sorcerers ;  and  a  form  of  prayer,  composed  by  a  R  U9^ 
sian  bishop,  was  read  in  their  churches,  imploring  St.  Nicholas,  the 
patron  of  Muscovy,  to  be  their  champion  in  future,  and  to  drive  tho 
troop  of  Northern  wizards  away  from  their  frontiers. 

7.  But  Peter,  disregarding  both  St.  Nicholas  and  the  priests,  pu^ 
sued  steadily  the  course  which  he  had  marked  out,  and,  withdrawing 
to  his  own  dominions,  occupied  hi&  time  in  equipping  a  fleet,  in  re- 
cruiting and  disciplining  a  new  army,  in  carrying  out  his  project  of 
oniting  the  Baltic,  Caspian,  and  Euxine  seas,  and  in  introducing  au 
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merous  iDiproTements  for  civilizing  his  barbarous  subjects,  diaries, 
on  the  contrary,  neglectful  of  the  welfare  of  his  own  couutry,  and  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Czar,  had  resolved  never  to  return  home  until 
he  had  driven  from  the  throne  of  Poland  the  newly-elected  sovereign, 
and  ally  of  Peter,  Augustus  of  Saxony. 

8.  Having  wintered  at  Narva,  Charles  next  drove  the  Poles  anJ 
Saxons  from  lliga,  defeated  his  enemies  on  the  western  bank  of  the 

Dwina,  overran  Courland*  and  Lithuania,  entered  War- 

»w    VICT'IRIES 

or  CHARLES  saw'  without  opposition,  and  at  length,  in  July  1702, 
iif  THE  YEAR  dcfcatcd  Augustus  in  a  bloody  battle  fought  on  a  vast 
plain  between  Warsaw  and  Cracow.'  A  second  victory 
gained  by  Charles  at  Pultusk*  in  the  following  year  (May  1st,  1703) 
completed  the  humiliation  of  Augustus,  who  was  formally  deposed 
by  the  Polish  diet,  while  the  crown  was  soon  after  given  to  Stanislaus 
Leozinski,  who  had  been  nominated  by  the  king  of  Sweden.  (January 
1 704.)  Charles,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  might  easily  have 
assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Poland,  to  which  he  was  advised  by  hia 
ministers,  but  he  declared  that  he  felt  more  pleasure  in  bestowing 
thrones  upon  others  than  in  winning  them  for  himself.    • 

9.  Charles  soon  reduced  the  Saxon  States,  the  hereditary  domin- 
ions of  the  unfortunate  Augustus ;  his  ships  were  masters  of  the 
Baltic ;  Denmark,  restrained  by  the  late  treaty,  was  prevented  from 
offering  any  active  interference  with  his  plans ;  the  German  emperor, 
engaged  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  succession,  was  afraid  of  offend 
ing  him ;  and  a  detachment  of  thirty  thousand  Swedes  kept  tho 
Russians  in  check  towards  the  east :  so  that  the  whole  region  from 

1.  Courland  is  a  province  of  Russia,  on  the  B&!tic  coast,  north  of  the  ancient  Ijithaanlih 
(See  Lithuania,  p.  312.) 

2.  IVarsawj  the  capital  of  Poland,  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Vistula,  six  hundred  and  fif\y 
miles  southwest  fW>ra  St.  Petersborg,  and  three  hundred  and  thirty4hree  miles  east  Irom  Berbi 
tlie  Prussian  capital.  Population,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand.  In  1795,  in  the  Uiti*) 
partition  of  Poland,  Warsaw  was  assigned  to  Prussia:  in  1806  it  was  made  the  capital  of  Iht 
grund-duchy  of  Poland ;  and  in  18J5  it  became  the  caj  ital  of  the  now  kingdom  of  Poland,  tlal 
was  united  to  the  crown  of  Russia,  but  with  a  separate  constitution  and  ndminis'r&(!  m 
VVa'saw  was  the.  principal  seat  of  the  ill-fated  Polish  revolution  of  18:' \.  See  p.  527.  {Mof 
Ho.  XVII.) 

3.  Cracow  is  on  tho  north  bank  of  tlie  Vistula,  one  hundred  ana  sixty  miles  soutl  -west  froa 
Warsaw,  and  two  hiuidred  north-east  from  Vienna.  Previously  to  the  seventeenth  century 
Cracow  was  the  metropolis  of  tl>e  kingdom  of  Poiaml.  Most  of  theTotish  kings,  ai.d  many 
otlier  illustrious  men,  have  been  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Cracow.  Among  otliers  it  coucuint 
the  tomh«  of  Casimir  the  Oreat,  of  John  Sobioskl  the  deliverer  of  Poland,  and  of  the  ^Miist  of 
'ke  Poloa,"  Kosciusico  and  Poniatowski.  About  a  mile  west  of  the  city  is  ar  artificial  mounc^ 
)f  earth,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Kosc.usko.  {Map  No, 
XVII.) 

4.  FtfUtusk  is  forty  miles  north  of  Warsaw  on  the  ytesjera  bank  sf  a  amall  trib«>Ur/  of  tlw 
ViAula.    (^aj*  No  XVII.) 
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the  OerraaD  Ocean  almost  to  the  moiith  of  the  Borjsthene?,'  and 
even  to  the  gates  of  Moscow,  was  held  in  awe  bj  the  sword  of  the 
conqneror.  All  Europe  was  filled  with  astonishment  at  the  arbitrary 
manner  in  which  he  had  deposed  the  king  of  Poland ;  while  in  the 
meantime  Charlos  himself  was  indulging  in  the  most  extravagant 
views  of  future  conquests  and  glory.  One  year  he  thought  sufficient 
for  the  conquest  of  Russia  :  the  pope  of  Rome  was  next  to  feel  hii 
vengeance,  for  having  dared  to  oppose  the  concession  of  religious  lib* 
arty  to  the  German  Protestants,  in  whose  behalf  Charles  had  inter 
ested  himself;  and  the  youthful  hero  had  even  despatched  officerf 
privately  into  Egypt  and  Asia,  to  take  plans  of  the  towns,  and  ex 
amine  into  the  resources,  of  those  countries. 

iO.  The  Czar,  in  the  meantime,  had  not  been  an  idle  spectator  of 
the  progress  of  the  Swedish  conqueror.  By  keeping  large  bodies  of 
his  troops  actively  engaged  on  the  Swedish  frontiers,  he  gradually 
accustomed  them  to  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  over  whom  he  giiined 
several  little  advantages ;  and  having  driven  the  Swedes  from  both 
banks  of  the  Neva,'  in  the  year  1701  he  laid  the  foundations  of  St 
Petersburg,  in  the  heart  of  his  new  conquests,  and  by  his  judicious 
measures  protected  the  rising  city  from  the  attacks  of  the  Swedish 
generals.  During  the  year  1704  he  gained  possession  of  all  Ingria ;' 
the  next  year  he  entered  Poland  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men ; 
but  the  advance  of  Charles  from  Saxony  soon  obliged  him  to  retire 
again  towards  the  Russian  territories. 

11.  In  the  autumn  of  1707,  Charles  began  his  march  eastward 
with  the  avowed  object  of  the  conquest  of  Russia,  driving 

V   MARCH  OF 

the  Russians  back  to  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  ouables 
then  the  dividing  line  between  Russia  and  Poland.  The 
Czar,  seeing  his  own  dominions  threatened  with  war, 
which  must  put  a  stop  to  the  vast  plans  which  he  had  formed  for  the 
improvement  of  his  people,  now  offered  terms  of  peace,  but  Charles 
intoxicated  with  success,  only  replied,  "  I  will  treat  at  Moscow." 
Peter,  resolving  not  to  act  the  part  of  another  Darius,  wisely  deter- 
mined to  check  the  career  of  the  invaders  by  breaking  up  the  roads 


1.  Bory8thene»y  see  Dnieper,  p.  n01&. 

S.  The  JVeoa  is  the  stream  by  which  Ijafce  r^cdogv  f^ischarges  its  siuplas  waters  htto  tte  Gulf 
at  Finland.    St.  Petersburg  is  built  at  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf.  . 

3.  Ingria  was  a  province  extending  about  one  humired  and  thirty  miles  along  the  sonthen; 
tMUik  of  the  Neva  and  the  southern  shore  of  the  Gull'  of  Finland.  In  1617  the  Swedes  took  U 
fton  the  Rr-aaians,  but  in  limt  the  lattei  raooaquered  a  pari  of  it,  and  in  17U3  buUl  St  pieter* 
bniff  within  its  liinito 

\ 
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and  desolating  the  country '  lud  Charles,  after  crossing  the  Dnieper 
and  penetrating  almost  to  ^iiolensko/  found  it  impracticable  to  con- 
tinue his  march  iu  the  di''^ction  of  the  Kussian  capital.  ( 1 708.)  Hui 
army,  exposed  to  the  risk,  of  famine,  and  the  incessant  attacks  of  the 
enemy,  was  slowly  wasting  away ;  yet,  instead  of  falling  back  upon 
Poland,  he  pdopted  the  extraordinary  resolution  of  passing  into  the 
Ukraine,  vhither  he  had  been  invited  by  Mazeppa,  a  Pole  by  birth, 
ttpd  chie^  of  the  Cossacks,  but  who  had  resolved  to  throw  ofif  his  al* 
iegiavMse  iO  the  Czar,  his  master. 

12.  ^.  march  of  twelve  days,  amid  almost  incredible  and  unpar 
^Jieled  hardships,  brought  the  Swedes  to  the  river  Desna,*  where 
Charles  expected  to  meet  his  new  ally  with  a  body  of  thirty  thousand 
men ;  but,  instead  of  this,  he  was  compelled  to  force  the  passage  of 
the  stream  against  a  Russian  army.  The  Czar,  having  been  in* 
formed  of  the  treason  of  Mazeppa,  had  disconcerted  his  schemes  by 
the  punishment  of  his  associates ;  and  the  unfortunate  chief  appeared 
in  the  Swedish  army  rather  as  a  fugitive  than  as  a  powerful  prince 
bringing  succors  to  his  ally.  Charles  soon  after  learned  of  a  still 
greater  misfortune  ihat  had  befallen  him,  the  loss  of  a  large  convoy 
and  reenforcement  expected  from  Poland. 

13.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  the  severest  winters  ever  known  in 
Europe,  (1708-9)  the  small  Swedish  army,  now  reduced  to  less  than 
twenty  tho'j'^and  men,  found  itself  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  and  al- 
most desolnte  country,  cut  off  from  all  resources,  and  threatened 
with  an  a^*rack  from  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  Russians,  who  were 
fpradually  concentrating  upon  their  victims.  Yet  the  iron  heart  of 
'ihe  Swede  did  not  a  moment  relent  at  the  sufferings  of  his  soldiers, 
although  in  one  day  he  beheld  two  thousand  of  them  drop  dead  be* 
fore  him,  from  the  effects  of  cold  and  hunger ;  nor  had  he  relinquished 
the  design  of  penetrating  to  Moscow.  On  the  opening  of  spring  he 
advanced  to  the  town  and  fortress  of  Pultowa,'  in  the  hope  of  seia 
!ug  the  magazines  of  the  Czar,  and  opening  a  passage  into  the  hear^ 
of  the  Russian  territory. 

1 4.  Toward  the  end  of  May  Charles  invested  Pultowa,  but  while 

1.  Smolensko  Is  a  Russian  town  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  two  hundred  and  tbirt| 
miles  south-west  from  Moscow.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

S.  The  Desna  is  an  eastern  tributary  of  the  Dnieper,  which  enters  that  river  a  little  abOTS 
Kl«»v.    iMapfio,XVf\) 

3.  Pultmoa  \r  ft  t>n  led  town  of  Kussia,  on  the  river  Worslcia,  an  eastern  trtbntary  of  tht 
Dfdeper,  two  hi*-vtrM  niles  souih-«a8t  Irom  Kiev,  and  foar  hundred  and  fifty  soulh-west  tHom 
llosoow.  In  coramM  vation  of  the  victory  of  Pultowa  the  Busslans  have  erected  a  ooluMii  la 
(k(  d  /,  MuiL  an  obeltft :  on  the  fieli  of  battle. 
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he  was  pressing  the  siege  with  great  vigor,  on  the  15th  of  June  th« 
Czar  appeared  before  the  place  with  an  armj  seventy 
thousand  strong,  and,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  ^^  pultowa. 
Swedes,  succeeded  in  tlirowing  a  strong  reenforceraent 
into  the  place.  When  Charles  discovered  the  manoeuvre  by  which 
this  had  been  effected,  he  could  not  forbear  saying,  "  I  sec  well  that 
we  have  taught  the  Muscovites  the  art  of  war  "  On  the  eighth  of 
July  a  general  action  was  brought  on  between  the  two  armicfl^  thfl 
Czar  commanding  his  troops  in  person,  while  Charles,  unable  to  walk, 
owing  to  a  severe  wound  he  had  some  days  before  received  in  the 
heel,  was  carried  about  the  field  in  a  litter,  with  a  pistol  in  one  hand 
and  his  drawn  sword  in  the  other.  The  desperate  charge  of  the 
Swedes  broke  the  Russian  cavalry,  but  the  Russian  infantry  acted 
with  great  steadiness,  and  restored  the  honor  of  the  day.  The  Czar 
received  a  musket  ball  through  his  hat;  his  favorite  general,  Menzi 
koff,  had  three  horses  killed  under  him ;  and  Iho  litter  in  which 
Charles  was  carried  was  shattered  in  pieces  by  a  cannon  ball.  But 
neither  the  courage  nor  the  discipline  of  the  Swedes  could  avail  against 
the  overwhielming  numbers  of  their  antagonists;  and  after  a  dread- 
ful battle  of  two  hours'  duration  the  Swedish  army  was  irretrievablv 
ruined.  Charles  escaped  with  about  thi  ee  hundred  horsemen  to  the 
Turkish  town  of  Bender,*  abandoning  all  his  treasures  to  his  rival, 
including  the  rich  spoils  of  Poland  and  Saxony.* 

15.  Thus  in  one  day  the  king  of  Sweden  lost  the  fruits  of  nearly 
a  hundred  victories,  and  nine  years  of  successful  warfare.     Nearly 

1.  Benier  is  now  a  Riimian  town,  on  the  Dnfesterf  m  the  province  of  BesiarabiSt  about  flftf' 
eight  inilea  (y«)in  the  Black  Sea.  In  1770  the  Riimiana  took  this  town  by  storm,  and  reuueed  tl 
to  aeliea.  Four  yeni's  taU'r  it  was  restore<i  to  Tiirko>,  bnt  was  reconqnered  by  the  Vuttriana  tv 
IdW^  and  was  flnail}  codeil  to  tltem,  with  the  |iroTince  of  Bessarabia,  by  the  Uvtty  of 

t,  in  1812.    [Map  So.  XV lU) 

Hw  catasi  "ophe  of  Pultowa  is  thus  powerfully  described  by  Campbell  t 
**Oh !  learn  the  fate  that  blcedins^  thousands  bore. 
Led  by  their  Charles  to  Dnieper^s  sandy  shore. 
Faint  from  his  wounds,  and  shivering  in  the  blaiti 
The  Swedish  soldier  stmk  and  groaned  his  last* 
File  after  flio  the  stormy  showers  benumb. 
Freeze  every  standard  sheet,  and  hnsh  the  drum  ; 
Horseman  and  horse  confessed  llie  bitter  pang, 
And  arms  and  warrior  fell  with  hollow  clang : 
Vet,  ere  he  sank  in  Nature^s  last  re[M»se, 
Ere  lifers  wami  current  to  tlie  fountain  tVoMy 
The  dying  mac  to  Sweden  turned  his  eye, 
Thought  or  his  home,  and  closed  it  with  a  aigli. 
Imperial  pride  looked  sullen  on  his  plight. 
And  Charles  beheld  nor  shuddered  at  the 
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■11  Europe  felf  the  effects  of  the  battle  of  Pultowa :  IL  ^  Saxonf 
called  for  reverge  on  a  prince  who  had  pillaareil  and  plundered  their 
country  :  Augustus  returned  to  Poland  at  the  head  of  a  Saxon  army, 
while  Stanislaus,  knowing  it  was  vain  to  resist,  was  unwilling  to  shed 
blood  in  a  useless  struggle  :  Denmark,  Russia,  and  Poland,  entered 
into  a  league  against  Sweden,  and  but  for  the  interference  of  the  Ger 
man  emperor  and  the  maritime  powers,  the  Swedish  monarchy  would 
have  been  rent  in  pieces. 

16.  Although  Charles  was  now  an  exile  from  his  country,  relying, 
for  his  support,  upon  the  generosity  of  the  Turkish  sultan,  yet  he  still  en 
tertained  the  romantic  project  of  dethroning  the  Czar,  and  marching 
back  to  Sweden  at  the  head  of  a  yictorious  army.  He  endeavored  to  raise 

the  Turks  against  his  enemies ;  and  his  prospects  gre  w 
TURKS.  bright  or  dark  according  as  the  wavering  policy  of  the 
Turkish  divan  was  swayed  by  his  intrigues,  or  by  the 
gold  of  Russia.  At  one  time  the  vizier  promised  to  conduct  him  to 
Moscow  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  :  war  was  declared 
against  Russia ;  and  the  forces  of  the  two  nations  were  assembled  on 
the  banks  of  the  Pruth.*  (July  1711.)  Here  the  Russian  army, 
surrounded  by  a  greatly  superior  Turkish  force,  lost,  in  four  days' 
fightmg,  more  than  sixteen  thousand  men,  when  by  the  resolute  sa 
gacity  of  the  empress  Catherine,  who  accompanied  her  husband 
during  the  campaign,  a  secret  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Turkish 
commander,  and  Peter  was  rescued  from  the  same  fate  that  had  be- 
fallen his  antagonist  at.  Pultowa. 

1 7.  The  Swedish  monarch  continued  to  linger  in  Turkey  until 
1714,  still  flattering  himself  that  he  should  yet  lead  an  Ottoman 
army  into  Russia.  Being  at  length  dismissed  by  the  sultan,  and 
ordered  to  depart,  he  still  resolved  to  remain ;  and  arming  his  score 
tarics,  valets,  cooks,  and  grooms,  in  addition  to  his  three  hundred 
^ards,  he  bade  defiance  to  a  Turkish  array  of  twenty-six  thousand 
men.  After  a  fierce  resistance,  in  which  many  of  his  attendant! 
were  slain,  he  was  captured,  the  Turks  being  careful  not  to  endanger 
his  life.  Another  revolution  in  the  Turkish  divan  revived  the  hopes 
of  Charles,  and  prolonged  his  stay ;  but  when  he  learned  that  the 
Swedish  senate  intended  to  create  a  regent  in  his  absence,  and 


1.  T^e  FnUh^  rising  in  Gullicia,  fbrras  the  boundary  between  Bessarabia  and  MoIdnylSi 
enters  he  Danul>e  about  OAy  miles  rrom  the  PAack  Sea.  By  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  in  1839^ 
It  was  silpuluted  that  the  I*ruth  should  continue  to  form  the  boundary  t)etw')en  the  Riiaslaa 
Turlkiah  territories.    ( Map  No.  XVU.^ 
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make  peaee  with  Denmark  and  Kussia,  Lis  indignation  at  such  pro 

ceedings  induced  him  to  return  home.    lie  was  honorably 

escorted  to  the  Turkish  frontiers :  but  although  orders  TJ^^o!!!!  "f 

^^  Or   CUAHLi'.S. 

had  been  given  that  he  should  be  treated  in  the  Austrian 
and  German  dominions  with  all  due  honor,  he  chose  to  travel  in  the 
disguise  of  a  courier,  and  toward  the  close  of  November  1714  reached 
Stralsund,  the  capital  of  Swedish  Pomerania. 

18.  At  the  time  of  the  return  of  Charles,  Sweden  was  in  a  trul 
deplorable  condition, — surrounded  by  enemies — without  money,  trade, 
or  credit — ^her  foreign  provinces  lost,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand of  her  best  soldiers  slaves  in  Turkey  and  Siberia,  or  locked  up  in  the 
fortresses  of  Denmark  and  Poland.     Yet  Charles,  instead  of  seeking 
that  ]^«ace  which  his  kingdom  so  much  needed,  immediately  issued 
orders  tor  renewing  the  war  with  redoubled  vigor.    During 
the  year  1715,  the  Danish  and  Russian  fleets  swept  the   ^^f^\^\K^ 
Baltic,   and    threatened    Stockholm  ;*    and    Stralsund, 
though  defended  by  Charles  with  his  accustomed  bravery,  was  com 
pelled  to  surrender  after  a  siege  of  two  months.     On  the  night  be 
fore  the  surrender  Charles  made  his  escape  in  a  small  boat,  safely 
passing  the  batteries  and  fleets  of  the  allies.     In  the  following  year 
he  made  an  irruption  into  Norway,  but  his  army  was  driven  back 
greatly  diminished  in  numbers.     His  attention  was  next  occupied 
with  the  scheme  of  his  favorite  minister,  Baron  Gortz,  for  uniting 
the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Russia  in  strict  amity,  and  then  dictating 
the  law  to  Europe.     The  plot  embraced  the  restoration  of  Stanislaus 
to  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  Charles  was  to  have  the  command  of  a 
combined  Swedish  and  Russian  army  of  invasion,  for  establishing  the 
Pretender  (son  of  James  II.)  on  the  throne  of  England.     The  Czar 
seemed  not  averse  to  the  project,  and  a  conference  of  the  miwisters 
of  the  two  nations  had  already  been  appointed  for  making  the  final 
trrangements,  when  the  death  of  the  king  of  Sweden  rendered  abor- 
tive a  revolution  that  might  have  thrown  all  Europe  into  a  state  of 
political  combustion.     In  the  autumn  of  1718  Charles 
Lad  invaded  Norway  a  second  time,  and  laid  siege  to  ^  ^  /'^'^^^ 
Frederickshall ;"  but  while  engaged  in  viewing  the  works 

1  Stockholm^  the  capitAl  city,  and  principal  commercial  emporium  of  Svtre4enf  is  ballt  partly 
on  a  number  or  islands  and  partly  on  tlie  main  land,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Lalce  Maalar  with 
the  Baltic,  foiu'  liundred  and  forty  miles  a  little  south  of  west  f^om  St.  Pelerabui^.  It  wai 
rounded  in  i,he  thirteenth  century,  but  was  not  recognized  as  the  capital  till  the  sevehtoentb, 
previously  to  whicn  Upsaia  had  been  tlie  seat  of  the  court.    (Jlap  No.  XIV.) 

2.  FretUrickahall  is  a  maritime  town  of  Norway,  near  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Skagger* 
flfty'^eyen  miles  south-east  from  Christiana.    The  town  spreads  irregularly  around  a  pffs 
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in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  enom^,  ho  wad  stmek 
dead  by  a  bail  from  the  Danish  batteries.     (Dec.  1718.) 

19.  The  death  of  Charles  produced  an  entire  change  m  the  affairf 
of  Sweden.     The  late  king's  sister  was  declared  queen  by  the  Tolun 
tary  choice  of  the  States  of  the  kingdom ;  but  the  last  reign  had 
taught  them  a  severe  lesson,  and  they  compelled  their  new  sovereign 
to  take  a  solemn  oath  that  she  would  never  attempt  the  establish 
ment  of  arbitrary  power.     The  project  of  a  union  with  Hussia  wtn 
at  once  abandoned,  and  the  new  government  united  its  forces  to  thjiie 
of  England  against  the  Czar.     For  a  while  the  Eussian  fleet  desolal* 
ed  the  coasts  of  Sweden,  but  in  1721  peace  was  established  betwcci 
the  two  powers  by  the  treaty  of  Nystad.'     Russia  gained  thereby  u 
large  accession  of  territory  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  domiDion 
over  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  which  Peter  had  purchased  as  a  highway 
of  commerce  to  the  ocean,  with  the  toils  and  perils  of  twenty  years  of 
warfarij. 

20.  Charles  the  Twelfth,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  little  more 

than  thirty-six  years  of  age,  one-half  of  which  had  been 
«»fl*?Hn    spent  amid  the  turmoil  of  arms,  or  wasted  in  foreign 

exile.  War  was  his  ruling  passion;  but  the  only  ob- 
ject of  his  conquests  seemed  to  be  the  satisfaction  of  bestowing  their 
fruits  upon  others,  without  any  apparent  wish  to  enlarge  his  own  do 
minions.  After  all  his  achievements,  nought  but  tie  memory  of  his 
renown  survives  him ;  for  all  the  acts  of  his  reign  sprung  from  a 
misdirected  ambition,  and  not  one  of  them  was  conducive  to  the  per- 
manent welfare  of  his  country.  "  He  was  rather  an  extraordinary 
than  a  great  man,"  says  Voltaire,  "  and  more  worthy  to  be  admired 
than  imitated.  His  life  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  kings,  how  much  a 
pacific  and  happy  government  is  preferable  to  so  much  glory."' 

pe&dicular  rock  four  hiindrod  feet  In  height,  on  which  is  the  strong  (brtress  of  Frederickstoiai 
at  the  siege  or  which  Charies  XII.  was  killed. 

It  was  doubted  for  awhile  whether  the  kiiig  met  his  death  by  a  ball  fVom  the  fortress,  or  (h»B 

n  assassin  *.a  ilie  rear;  but  there  i*eem  to  be  no  f^>od  grounds  for  supposing  that  treachery  had 

inything  to  do  with  the  matter.    Dr.  Johnson  has  availed  himself  of  the  siispicioo  in  his  ad> 

mirable  desoriptiou  of  ttie  character  of  llie  Swedish  warrior.    The  hat,  clothos,  buff-belt,  booti^ 

hc^  which  Ctiaries  wore  when  tie  was  shot,  are  dtiil  preserved  in  the  arsenal  of  Stockbolio. 

1.  J^ystad  is  a  town  of  Finland,  ou  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Baltic,  oda  hundred  aiid  0ll| 

'=31  north*ea8t  fh>m  Stockholm. 

a.  The  foUuwioff  is  Dr.  Johnson*s  description  of  the  character  of  Cliaries  XIL 
**Ou  what  foundation  sl^uuls  the  warrior*8  pride, 
How  Just  his  hopes,  let  Swedish  Charles  decide. 
A  tVame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire, 
No  dangers  (Vight  him,  and  no  labors  tlra ; 
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21.  Tbe  Czar  Peter,  or,  as  he  is  usually  called  in  historj,  Peta 
the  Great,  died  in  1725,  seven  years  after  the  death  of   xii.  drata 
his  great  rival  the  king  of  Sweden.     Through  a  life  of        ^^^ 
restless  activity  he  labored  for  the  improvement  and    of  pbtke 
prosperity  of  his  country ;  and  while  Charles  left  behind  the  grkat. 
him  nothing  but  ruins,  Peter  the  Great  may  truly  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  an  empire.     The  ruler  of  a  barbarous  peoplo,  he  earl^ 
faw  the  advantages  of  civilization,  and  by  the  measures  he  adopt 
cd  for  reforming  his  empire  he  truly  merited  the  epithet  of  Great 
Yet  it  has  been  truly  said  of  him  that  although  he  civilized  his  sub 
jects,  he  himself  remained  a  barbarian ;  for  the  sternness,  or  rathoi 
the  ferocity,  of  his  disposition,  spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  nor  his  dear- 
eat  oonnozions.     So  conscious  was  he  of  his  frailties  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  '^  I  can  reform  my  people,  but  I  cannot  reform  myself." 
He  never  learned  the  lessons  of  humanity ;  and  his  sublime  but  un- 
eultivated  genius  continually  wandered  without  a  guide.     It  is  a  high 
and  just  aulogium  of  his  character  to  say  that  "  his  virtues  were  hif 
own,  and  his  defects  those  of  education  and  country." 


0*er  leve,  oVr  feiir,  extends  hia  wide  domain, 

Unconqnered  lord  or  pleasure  and  or  pain ; 

No  Joys  to  him  pactfle  scefitres  yield, 

War  sounds  Uie  trump,  he  rushes  to  tbe  Held  4 

Behold  surrounded  liinifs  their  powers  combine, 

And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resig^n ; 

Peace  eourts  his  haiM),  but  spreads  her  charms  in  tsIti; 

^Thinii  nothing  gidned,*  he  cries  *  till  naught  recnaio; 

On  Moscow's  walls,  till  Gothic  standards  fly. 

And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky.* 

Tbe  march  begins  in  military  stale, 

And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait ; 

Stem  fiwatne  guards  the  solitary  coast, 

And  winter  barricades  llie  realms  of  frost: 

He  comes ;  nor  want,  nor  cold,  his  course  delay ; 

Hide,  blualiing  Glory,  hide  Pultowa*t  day. 

The  vanquished  hen>  leaves  his  broken  bands, 

And  shows  liis  miseries  in  distant  lands ; 

Oondemne<l  a  needy  supplicant  to  wait 

While  ladies  inter|>ose,  and  slaves  debato. 

But  did  not  chance  at  length  her  error  mend  f 

Did  no  subverted  empire  mark  his  end? 

Old  rival  monarchs  give  tite  fatal  wound  T 

Or  hostile  millions  nrcss  him  to  the  ground) 

His  Ml  was  destine>   to  a  barren  strand, 

A  petty  fortress,  am  a  dubtpma  hand  : 

He  left  the  name,  at  which  the  world  grew 

to  peiDt  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale." 
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III.  Sr<LNisH  Wars,  and  Wars  of  the  Austrian  Succession.— 
L  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  which  closed  the  war  of  the  Spanish 

succession,  had  given  pacification  to  southern  and  west- 
^'^A^^  em   Europe,  by  defining  the  territorial  limits  of  the 

belligerents  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  that  bal- 
ftnoe  of  power  on  which  the  peace  of  Europe  depended.  The  in- 
triguing cfibrts  of  Spain  in  contravention  of  that  portion  of  the 
treaty  by  which  Philip  V.  renounced  forever  all  right  of  succession 
to  the  crown  of  France,  induced  England  and  Holland,  in  1717)  lo 
anite  with  France  in  forming  a  Triple  Alliance  guaranteeing  the  ful- 
filment of  the  treaty;  but  during  the  same  year  a  Spanish  fleet, 
entering  the  Mediterranean,  quickly  reduced  the  island  of  Sardinia^ 
which  had  been  assigned  to  Austria ;  and  in  the  following  year  an- 
other fleet  and  army  captured  Sicily,  which  had  been  adjudged  to 
the  duke  of  Savoy.  These  acts  of  aggression  roused  the  resentment 
of  Austria ;  and  by  her  accession  to  the  terms  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
the  Quadruple  Alliance  was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  patting  a 
check  to  the  ambition  of  Spain.  A  British  squadron,  under  admiral 
Byng,  sailed  into  the  Mediterranean  and  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet, 
whilst  an  Austrian  force  passed  into  Sicily  to  contest  with  the  Spanish 
army  the  sovereignty  of  that  island.  The  successes  of  the  allies  soon 
compelled  even  Spain  to  accede  to  the  terms  of  the  Alliance  for  pre- 
serving the  peace  of  Europe. 

2.  In  1 739,  however,  the  general  peace  was  interrupted  by  a  war 

between  England  and  Spain,  growing  out  of  the  com- 
BSTWRKN  mercial  and  colonial  difficulties  of  the  two  nations.  For 
ENGLAND     a  loug  timc  Spain,  claiming  the  right  of  sovereignty  over 

the  seas  adjacent  to  her  American  possessions,  which  had 
b(3en  confirmed  by  successive  treaties,  had  distressed  and  insulted 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  by  illegal  seizures  made  under  the 
pretext  of  the  right  of  search  for  contraband  goods;  while  Britain 
on  the  other  hand,  secretly  encouraged  a  contraband  traffic,  little  to 
her  honor,  and  deeply  injurious  to  Spain.  War  was  first  declared 
by  England :  the  vessels  of  each  nation  in  the  ports  of  the  other 
were  confiscated  ;  and  powerful  armaments  were  fitted  out  by  the  ouo 
to  seize,  and  by  the  other  to  defend,  the  Spanish  American  possess- 
ions, while  pirates  from  Biscay  harassed  the  home  trade  of  England 

3.  While  this  war  continu'3d  with  various  success,  a  general  Euro* 
pcan  war  broke  out,  called  the  ^^  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,'' 
presenting  a  scene  of  the  greatest  confusion,  and  eclipsing,  by  its  im 
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p^rtance,  the  petty  conflicts  on  the  American  seas.     Charles  VI.,  em- 
peror of  Austria,  the  famous  competitor  of  Philip  for  the  throne  of 
Spain,  died  in  the  autumn  of  1 740 ;  and  as  he  had  no  male 
issue  he  left  his  dominions  to  his  eldest  daughter,  Maria  i"*  .^*^™ 

O  '  OF  THE  WAB 

Theresa,  queen  of  Himgar j,  in  accordance  with  a  solemn      of  the 
ordinance  called  the  Praffmatio  Sanction  '  which   had     ^^'striam 

°  '  8U0CE8SI0N. 

been  confirmed  hy  all  the  leading  States  of  Europe.  This 
sanction,  however,  did  not  secure  his  daughter,  after  his  death,  from 
the  attacks  of  a  host  of  enemies,  who  hoped  to  make  good  their 
pretensions,  by  force  of  arms,  to  different  portions  of  her  estates. 

4  The  elector  of  Kavaria  declared  himself,  by  virtue  of  his  descent ' 
from  the  eldest  daughter  of  Ferdinand  I.,  the  proper  heir  of  th« 
hereditary  Austrian  provinces :  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  also 
Augustus  III.,  king  of  Poland,  made  the  same  claims  by  virtue  of  a 
preceding  m&rriage  with  the  house  of  Saxony :  Spain  was  anxious 
to  appropriate  to  herself  some  of  the  Italian  principalities,  and  vir- 
tually laid  claim  to  the  whole  Austrian  succession,  while  Frederick 
II.,  the  young  king  of  Prussia,  marched  suddenly  into  Silesia,  and  took 
possession  of  that  country.  France,  swayed  by  hereditary  hatred  of 
Austria,  sought  a  dismemberment  of  that  empire ;  while  England 
offered  her  aid  to  Maria  Theresa,  the  daughter  of  her  ancient  ally, 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Austrian  dominions. 

5.  The  plan  of  the  coalition  against  the  Austrian  queen  embraced 
the  elevation  of  Charles  Albert,  the  electoral  prince  of 
Bavaria,  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  German  States ;     coalition 
and  accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  1741,  two  French     against 
armies  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  being  joined  by  the  Ba- 
varian forces,  seized  Prague,  made  several  other  important  conqucstSi 
threatened  Vienna,  and  compelled  Maria  Theresa  to  flee  from  her 
capital.     In  a  diet  held  at  Frankfort,'  in  Frebruary  1 742,  the  impe* 
rial  crown,  through  the  influence  of  France  and  Prussia,  was  given 
to  Charles  Albert      In  the  meantime  Maria  Theresa,  crushed  in 

1.  Pragmatie  Sanction  There  are  four  ordinances  with  this  title  mentioned  in  history:  itb^ 
U  at  of  Chirlcs  V(J.  of  Pmnce,  in  1136;  on  which  rest  the  liborties  of  the  Gallican  church :  9d| 
tt-v  decree  of  Ihe  German  diet  in  1439,  aaiiotiontng  the  foroier :  3d,  the  ordinance  of  the  (<ennaB 
emperor  Charles  VI.  in  1740,  by  which  ho  endeavored  to  secure  the  succession  to  his  female 
descendants,  and  which  led  to  th-^  war  of  the  Austrian  succession ;  and  4lh,  the  ordinance  by 
which  Charles  lil.  of  Spain,  in  I7u9^  ceded  the  throne  of  Naples  to  his  third  son  and  his  posterity* 

2.  Fr'ankforty  Of  Frankfort-nn-the-Jifayn^  is  a  celebrated  commercial  city  of  (Jermany,  on  the 
Donh  bank  of  the  Mayti,  eig;hieen  miles  north-east  from  its  confluence  with  the  Rhine  af 
Mayence.  There  it  also  a  FVAnkfort-on-the-Oderf  nlnety-flve  miles  north-east  ftcra  Dresd^a 
tMof  No.  XVII.) 
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everything  but  energy  of  spirit  by  the  vast  array  against  her,  pre 
flented  herself,  with  her  infant  son,  in  the  diet  of  the  II  ungarian 
nobles,  and  having  first  sworn  to  protect  their  independence,  de 
manded  their  aid  in  tones  that  her  beauty  and  her  tears  rendered 
more  persuasive.  The  swords  of  the  Hungarians  flashed  in  the  air 
as  their  acclamations  replied,  **  We  will  die  for  our  sovereign  Maria 
Theresa !"  On  the  very  day  that  Charles  Albert  was  crowned  at 
Frankfort,  Munich,'  his  own  capital,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Aus^ 
ti  ian  general ;  and  while  Bavaria  was  plundered,  the  new  empercr 
Has  compelled  to  live  in  retirement  far  from  his  own  dominions.    In 

another  quarter  fortune  was  not  equally  favorable  to 
o   n42-3    ^^^^^*  1  *^^  Maria  Theresa  was  compelled  to  purchase 

peace  of  the  Prussians  by  the  surrender  of  Silesia. 
(June  1741.)  This  loss  was  compensated,  however,  by  a  successful 
blockade  of  Prague,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  French*  who  were  a: 
length  forced  to  a  disastrous  retreat,  while  England  began  to  take  a 
more  active  part  in  the  war  against  France.  The  losses  of  France  were 
great  on  the  ocean ;  and  in  1 743  George  II.  of  England,  advancing  into 
Germany  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  defeated  the  French  at  Dettin- 
gen,*  and  compelled  them  to  retreat  across  the  Rhine.    (June  1743.) 

6.  The  year  1744  is  distinguished  by  the  renewal  of  hostilities  on 

the  part  of  Frederick,  who,  having  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  king  of  France,  entered  Bohemia  at  the  head 
of  seventy  thousand  soldiers,  and  in  the  beginning  of  September  sat 
down  before  Prague,  which  soon  surrendered,  and  with  it  a  garrison 
of  eighteen  thousand  men.  But  misfortunes  rapidly  succeeded  this 
brilliant  beginning  of  the  campaign ;  the  illness  of  Louis  XV.,  king 
of  France,  prevented  the  promised  diversion  on  the  side  of  the  Rhine  ; 
and  Frederick  was  eventually  compelled  to  retreat  to  his  own  do- 
minions, with  the  loss  of  twenty  thousand  men.  The  king  of  Prussia 
acknowledged,  in  his  own  memoirs,  that  no  general  committed  greater 
faults  during  the  campaign  than  he  did  himself:  and  that  the  conduct 
of  his  opponent,  the  Austrian  general,  marshal  Traun,  was  a  model 
of  perfection,  which  every  military  man  would  do  well  to  study. 

7.  The  death  of  Charles  Albert,  early  in  January  1745,  removed 

all  reasonable  grounds  for  continuing  the  war ;  but  the 
vit,  1745.  .  .        7  &  t 

national  animosity  between  England  and  France  prevent 

L  Munich  is  a  large  German  city,  tiie  capital  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Tsar,  a  8«.*utheni  bianch  of 
Um  Dftnube^  two  huudred  and  twenty  miles  west  from  Vienna,  it  is  callo'l  the  **  Athens  oi 
■oatli  Germany ."    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

9L  Dettingen  is  a  small  Tillage  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Mayn,  sixteen  miles  south  east  of  FnakSof* 
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ed  the  restoration  of  peace.  During  the  same  year,  the  celebrated 
French  general,  marshal  Saxe,  obtained  the  victory  of  Fontenoy*  over 
the  Austrians,  and  their  Du  xjh  and  English  allies  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  and  conquered  the  Austrian  Netherlands  and 
Dutch  Flanders  The  king  of  Prussia  conducted  a  successful  cam- 
paign in  Silesia  and  Saxony,  and  in  December  concluded  with  Austria 
the  treaty  of  Dresden,  which  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of  Si 
lesia.  In  the  meantime  the  German  States  had  elected  for  their 
emperor  Francis  I.,  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  in  the  treaty 
of  Dresden  he  was  formally  acknowledged  by  Frederick. 

8.  In  Italy  the  combined  armies  of  France,  Spain,  and  Naples, 
obtained  important  advantages  over  the  Austrians  and  Sardinians  ; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  they  held  possession  of  all  Lom- 
bardy  and   Piedmont.'     During  the  same  year,  while  the  king  of 
England  was  warring  with  the  French  in  tlie  Netherlands,  his  owd 
dominions  were  invaded.    The  loss  of  the  English  at  Fon- 
tenoy  seemed  to  present  to  Charles  Jlidward,  grandson      g,oN  op 
of  James  II.,  commonly  called  the  Young  Pretender,     England, 
a  fit  opportunity  for  attempting  the  restoration  of  his 
family  to  the  throne  of  England.     Being  furnished  by  the  French 
monarch  with  a  supply  of  money  and  arms,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
force  he  lauded,  in  July,  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  being  joined 
by  many  of  the  Highland  clans,  on  the  16th  of  September  he  was 
enabled  to  take  possession  of  Edinburgh,*  and  a  few  days  later  de- 
ieated  the  royal  forces  at  Preston  Pans.*     In  November  he  entered 

I.  Fonteitoy  is  a  village  of  Beli^um,  in  the  province  of  Hainault  (ft-n6),  forty-three  miles 
fiOUth-Mrest  from  Brussels.  The  battle  was  fought  April  3Uth,  1745.  Voltaire^s  account  of  It,  Ib 
bis  **  Age  of  Lotiis  XV.,^  is  extremely  interesting.    (Map  No.  XV.) 

3.  Pietlmont,  {jtied-de-monte,  ^'fuot  of  the  mountain,")  tlie  principal  province  of  the  Sardinia 
monarchy,  has  the  Swiss  canton  of  Valuls  and  the  Sanlinian  province  of  Savoy,  on  the  north, 
and  Savoy  and  France  on  the  west    Capital,  Turin,    in  i8(h2  Napoleon  incorpomted  it  with 
France,  but  it  was  restored  in  J  814. 

3.  Edinburgh^  tlie  metropolis  of  Scotland,  county  of  Mid  Ix)thinn,  is  two  miles  south  of  tta€ 
F/Ilh  of  [''orth,  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  miles  norlh-West  from  the  city  of  l/ynA'm. 
It  is  principally  built  on  three  parallel  ridges  rtmning  east  and  west.  At  the  western  extremity 
of  the  central  ridiBfe,  which  is  tcnninated  by  a  precipitous  r^ck  foiv  hundred  and  thirty-foui 
feel  a!>ove  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  the  castle ;  and  a  mile  distant,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
ridge,  ia  the  pahice  of  llolyrood,  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  above  the  same  level.  The  palace 
has  a  pcrculiar  interest  from  the  circumstance  that  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  unfortunate 
Queen  Mary  have  been  carefully  preserve<l  in  the  state  in  which  she  left  them.  Connected 
with  the  palace,  on  the  north,  are  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Holyrood.  Edinburgh  Is  highly 
eelebralel  for  its  literary  and  e<liicational  institutions.    (JI/.t/»  No.  XVI.) 

4.  Preston  Pang  Is  a  small  i«eap'.rt  town  of  Scothmd,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Porta 
■even  and  a-hulf  miles  east  of  Edinburgh.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  having,  for  a  length 
doed  period,  had  a  number  of  salt  worK  i  or  pans  for  the  production  of  salt  by  thu  evaporalloa 
tf  sea-water.    (Af^p  No.  X\U> 
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England,  and  Advaiiced  to  within  a  hundred  miles  of  London,  Imt 
was  then  compelled  to  retreat  into  Scotland,  where,  after  having  de- 
feated the  royal  forces  a  second  time,  his  cause  was  utterly  ruined  by 
the  decisive  battle  of  Culloden.^  (April  1746.)  To  the  disgrace  of 
the  English,  the  suirouuding  country  was  given  up  to  pillage  and  de- 
vastation. After  a  variety  of  adventures  Charles  reached  France  in 
safety;  but  numbers  of  his  unfortunate  adherents  perished  on  iht 
0caffold,  or  by  military  execution,  while  multitudes  were  transported 
to  the  American  plantations. 

9.  During  the  year  1745  the  important  French  fortress  of  Loui^ 

burg,  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,'  was  captured  by 
.^\51.o^J?   the  British  and  their  colonial  allies,  an  event  which  re- 

IN  AHll<ulCA>  

vived  the  spirits  of  the  English,  and  roused  France  to  a 
great  vindictive  effort  for  the  recovery  of  Louisburg,  and  the  devas- 
tation of  the  whole  American  coast  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Georgia 
Accordingly  a  powerful  naval  armament  was  sent  out  to  America  i^i 
1746 ;  but  it  was  so  enfeebled  by  storms  and  shipwrecks,  and  dispirit- 
ed by  the  loss  of  its  commander,  that  nothing  was  accomplished  by  it 

10.  During  the  years  1746  and  1747  hostilities  were  carried  on 

with  various  success  by  the  French  and  the  Spaniards  on 
one  side,  and  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Austrians,  on  the 
c  ther.  "By  sea  the  French  lost  almost  their  last  ship ;  but  no  im- 
portant naval  battles  were  fought,  as  the  English  navy  had  scarcely 
a  rival.  On  the  continent,  northern  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  were 
the  chief  seats  of  the  war.  The  French  were  driven  from  the  former, 
and   the  Austrians   and   their   allies  from   the  latter. 

XT.   TREATY  i       /.  ^  •       /^ 

OF  Aix-LA-    France  made  frequent  overtures  of  peace,  and  m  Octo- 

CHAPELLE,   ijer  1748  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  concluded 
1748.  .  . 

between  all  the  belligerents,  on  the  basis  of  a  restitution 

of  all  conquests  made  during  the  war,  and  a  mutual  release  of  prison- 

eru  without  ransom.     The  treaty  left  unsettled  the  conflicting  claimi 

1.  CuUoden^  or  Culloden  JUoovy  is  a  heath  in  Scotlniid,  four  miles  east  of  Inverness,  and  one 
hondred  and  flfleen  miles  north-west  from  Edinburgh.  The  buttle  of  CulUnlen,  fought  April 
f7tb,  1746,  terminated  the  attempts  of  the  Stuart  family  to  recover  the  throne  of  EngUud. 
iJUap  No.  XVI.> 

3.  The  island  of  Cape  Breton^  called  by  the  French  Isle  Roynle^  is  on  the  south-east^ti 
bordei  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  I.ouisburjr^  once  called  the  ^  Gibraltar  of  America,"  was 
E  strongly-fortified  town,  having  <me  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  world.  After  its  capture  by 
general  Wolfe  in  ^58,  (see  p.  430,)  its  waili*  were  deniolishe<l,  and  the  materials  of  its  building! 
were  carried  away  for  tl^ie  construction  of  f lalifux,  and  other  towns  on  the  coast.  Only  •  ttm 
flshermen's  buta  are  now  found  w  thin  the  environs  of  the  city,  and  so  complete  is  the  ruin 
Ibal  14  U  wilb  «illlc Uty  the  outitoiM of  the  fortifications,  and  of  the  priacipal  buildings,  oatt bt 
Irased. 
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of  the  Eoglish  and  Spaniards  to  the  trade  of  the  Amerkan  seas 
but  France  recognized  the  Hanoverian  succession  to  the  English 
throne,  and  henceforth  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  Pretender.  Neither 
France  nor  England  obtained  any  recompense  for  the  enormous  ex 
penditure  of  blood  and  treasure  which  the  war  occasioned ;  but  in 
one  aspect  the  result  was  fayorable  to  all  parties,  as,  by  preserving 
the  inity  of  the  Austrian  dominion,  it  maintained  the  due  balanof 
cf  power  in  continental  Europe. 

IV.  The  Seven  Years'  Wae  :— 1756^63.»— 1.  The  treaty  ol 
AixlaChapelle  proved  to  be  little  better  than  a  sus-     ^  ^^^^^ 
pension  of  arms.     A  period  of  eight  years  of  nominal     tears  of 
peace  that  followed  did  not  produce,  in  the  different      t'^acic 
States  of  Europe,  the  desired  feeling  of  united  firmness  and  security  * 
but  all  seemed  unsettled,  and  in  dread  of  new  commotions.     Twf 
causes,  of  a  nature  entirely  distinct,  united  to  involve  all    „  .....a^u 
Christendom  in  a  general  war.     The  first  was  the  long,  of  anotuioi 
standing  colonial  rivalry  between  France  and  England ;        ^"^^^ 
and  the  second,  the  ambition  of  the  Great  Frederick  of  Prussia,  and 
the  jealousy  with  which  the  court  of  Austria  regarded  the  increase 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy. 

2.  Immediately  after  the  peace  of  AixlaChapelle,  difficultier 
arose  between  France  and  England  respecting  their  colonial  possess- 
ions in  India.  Several  years  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
European  war,  the  forces  of  the  English  and  French  East  India 
companies,  having  taken  part,  as  auxiliaries,  in  the  wars  between  the 
native  princes  of  the  country,  had  been  engaged  in  a  course  of  hos 
tilities  at  a  time  when  no  war  existed  between  the  two  nations. 

3.  More  serious  causes  of  quarrel  arose  in  North  America.  The 
French  possessed  Canada  and  Louisiana,  one  commanding  the  mouth 
of  the  St  Lawrence,  the  other  that  of  the  Mississippi ;  while  the  in 
kcrvening  territory  was  occupied  by  the  English  colonists.  The 
limits  of  the  American  colonial  possessions  of  the  two  nations  had 
been  left  undefined  at  the  treaty  of  AixlaChapelle,  and  hence  dis- 
putes arose  among  the  colonists,  who  did  not  always  arrange  their 
controversies  by  peaceful  discussion.  The  French  made  settlements 
at  the  head  of  the  IJay  of  Fundy  in  Nova  Scotia,  claiming  the  ter- 

a  That  part  of  the  war  wagoA  in  America  betwoon  Franco  and  England  is  better  known  in 
American  hislory  as  th j  **  Freitch  and  Indian  war.**  Allhou'^li  hostilitiea  bc^aii,  in  .tie  co)ont9i| 
Ut  nSfiy  no  fonnul  deriaration  of  war  was  made  by  eittier  i*Tanoe  or  England  until  :be  t>reaidB| 
•«»«l  the  oen^al  Eiu-onean  war  in  UlAk 
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riiorj  as  a  part  of  New  Brunswick ;  while,  by  extending  a  frontier 
line  of  posts  along  the   Ohio  river,  they  aimed  *at  confining  ihe 
British   col<>nies   to    the   Atlantic    coast,    and   cuttins 
NINO  OK     them  off  from  the  rest  of  the  continent.     In  1754  the 
H08TIHT1I8  English  Colonial   authorities   began  hostilities  on   the 
Ohio,  without  waiting  for  the  formality  of  a  declaratian 
of  war :  in  the  following  year  the  French  forts  at  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  were  reduced  by  colonel  Monckton ;  but  the  English 
general,  Braddock,  who  was  sent  against  Fort  Du  Quesne,  on  the 
Ohio,  was  defeated  with  a  heavy  loss,  and  his  army  was  saved  from 
total  destruction  only  by  the  courage  and  conduct  of  major  Wash- 
ington, who  commanded  the  provincial  troops. 

4.  These  colonial  difficulties  were  the  prominent  causes  of  enmity 
between  France  and  England ;  but  such  were  now  the  bonds  of  in- 
terest and  alliance  that  united  the  different  European  States,  that 
the  quarrel  betwixt  any  two  led  almost  inevitably  to  a  general  war. 
A  cause  of.  war  entirely  distinct  from  the  foregoing  was  found  in  the 
relations  existing  between  Prussia  and  Austria.  Maria  Theresa  was 
still  dissatisfied  with  the  loss  of  Silesia,  and  Frederick,  too  clear- 
sighted not  to  see  that  a  third  struggle  with  her  was  inevitable, 
abandoned  the  lukewarm  aid  of  France,  and  formed  an  alliance  with 
England,  (Jan.  1756,)  an  event  which  altogether  changed  the  exist- 
bg  relations  between  the  different  States  of  Europe.     Prussia  was 

j^  thus  separated  from  her  old  ally  France,  and  England 

EUROPEAN  from  Austria,  while  France  and  Austria,  nations  that 
ALLIANCE,  j^^^  i^^g^  enemies  for  three  hundred  years,  found  them- 
selves placed  in  so  close  political  proximity  that  an  alliance  between 
them  became  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  each.  Augustus  III., 
king  of  Poland  and  also  elector  of  Saxony,  allied  himself  with  Aus- 
tria for  the  purpose  of  ruining  Prussia;  the  empress  Eliaabeth'of 
Russia,  entertaining  a  personal  hatred  of  Frederick,  who  had  made 
her  the  object  of  his  political  satires,  joined  the  coalition  against 
him,  while  the  latter  could  regard  Sweden  in  no  other  light  than 
that  of  an  enemy  in  the  event  of  a  general  war. 

5.  Thus  Austria,  Russia,  France,  Sweden,  and  Poland,  had  all 
united  against  one  of  the  smaller  kingdoms,  which  was  deprived  of 
all  foreign  resources,  with  the  exception  of  England ;  and  the  latter, 
in  a  continental  war,  oould  give  her  ally  but  little  effective  aid. 
Austria  looked  with  confidence  upon  the  recovery  of  Silesia;  thi 
partition  of  Prussia  was  already  planned,  and  the  day*  of  i)he  Pmi 
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wall  mouarcliy  appeared  to  be  already  numbered ;  but  in  tbis  mosl 
unequal  conleat  the  superiority  of  Frederick  as  a  general,  and  the 
discipline  of  his  troops,  enabled  Prussia  to  come  out  of  the  war  with 
increased  power  and  glory. 

6.  Frederick  witliout  waiting  for  the  storm  that  was  about  to 
burst  upoc  him,  marched  forth  to  meet  it,  to  the  surprise 

V.  FIRST 

of  his  enemies,  who  were  scarcely  aware  that  he  was  campaiom  c» 
»rminfl:.      In  the  month  of  Auffust,   1756,  he  entered  fB,Km:n*0K^ 
Baxony  at  the  head  of  seventy  thousand  men,  blockaded 
the  Saxon  army,  and  cut  off  its  supplies,  defeated  an  army  of  Au8 
trians  that  advanced  to  the  relief  of  their  allies,  and  finally  com 
pellcd  the  Saxon  forces,  now  reduced  to  fourteen  thousand  men,  to 
surrender  themselves  prisoners,  (Oct.  1756,)  many  of  whom  he  forced 
to  enter  the  Prussian  service.     Thus  the  result  of  the  first  campaign 
of  Frederick  was  the  conquest  of  all  Saxony. 

7.  It  was  not  till  the  month  of  May  and  June  1756,  that  England 
Rnd  France  issued  their  declarations  of  war  against  each  other,  al- 
though hostilities  had  for  some  time  previously  been  carried  on  be- 
tween their  colonies.  France  commenced  the  war  by  an  expedition 
against  the  island  of  Minorca,  then  in  possession  of  the  English ; 
and  that  important  fortress  surrendered,  although  admiral  Byng  had 
been  sent  out  with  a  squadron  for  the  relief  of  the  place.  In 
America  the  English  had  planned,  early  in  the  season,  the  reduction 
of  Crown  Point,  Niagara,  and  Fort  Da  Quesne,  but  not  a  single  ob 
ject  of  the  campaign  was  either  accomplished  or  attempted. 

8.  At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  of  1757  it  was  estimated 
that  the  armies  of  the  enemies  of  Frederick,  on  foot,  and 
preparing  to  march  against  him,  exceeded  seven  hundred 
thousand  men,  while  the  force  which  he  and  his  English  allies  could 
bring  into  the  field  amounted  to  but  little  more  than  one  third  of 
that  number.  Frederick,  having  succeeded  in  deceivir^  the  Aus- 
trians  as  to  his  real  intentions,  began  the  campaign  by  lavading  Bo- 
hemia, where,  at  the  head  of  sixty-eight  thousand  men,  he  fought  and 
won  the  celebrated  and  sanguinary  battle  of  Prague,  (M«y  6,) 
■gainst  an  army  of  seventy -five  thousand  Aus  trians.  Dearly,  how- 
ever, was  the  victory  purchased,  as  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
Prussians  lay  dead  or  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.  Seeking  to 
follow  up  his  advantage,  in  the  following  month  Frederick  experi- 
f  Qoed  a  severe  check,  being  defeated  by  the  greatly  superior  foroi 
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of  inarsbal  jDaan  at  Kolin,'  in  consequence  of  which  the  Prussian! 
were  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Prague,  and  .evacuate  Bohemia. 
The  Austrians  and  their  allies,  after  this  unexpected  victory,  resumed 
operations  with  increased  activity  :  a  Russian  army  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men  invaded  Prussia  on  the  east;  seventeen 
thousand  Swedes  entered  Pomerania ;  and  two  powerful  French  armies 
crossed  the  Khine  to  attack  the  £ngUsh  and  Hanoverian  allies  of 
Prussia  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  The  latter,  being 
defeated,  was  compelled  to  sign  a  disgraceful  convention  by  which 
his  army  of  thirty-eight  thousand  men  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  in- 
activity. 

9.  The  loss  of  his  English  allies  at  this  juncture  was  a  most  griev 
ous  blow  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  While  he  held  the  Austrian^  at 
bay  in  Lusatia,  Saxony,  whence  the  Prussians  drew  their  supplies, 
was  opened  to  the  French ;  the  Russians  were  advancing  from  the 
east,  and  already  the  Swedes  were  near  the  gates  of  Berlin,'  when 
the  sudden  recall  of  the  Russian  army,  owing  to  the  serious  illnesa 
of  the  Russian  empress,  illumined  the  troubled  path  of  Frederick 
with  a  glimmering  of  hope,  which  promised  to  lead  him  on  to  better 
fortune.  After  having  in  vain  tried  to  give  battle  to  the  Austrians, 
he  suddenly  broke  up  his  camp,  and  by  rapid  marches  advanced  into 
Saxony,  ta  drive  the  French  out  of  that  country. 

10.  Early  in  November,  Frederick,  at  the  head  of  only  twenty 
thousand  men,  came  up  with  the  enemy,  whose  united  forces  amount- 
ed to  seventy  thousand.  After  some  manoouvring  he  threw  his  little 
army  into  the  low  village  of  Rossback,*  the  heights  around  which, 
covered  with  batteries,  served  at  once  to  defend  his  position,  and 
conceal  his  movements.  Here  the  French  and  their  allies,  antici- 
pating a  certain  victory,  determined  to  surround  him,  and  thus,  by 
making  him  prisoner,  at  once'put  an  end  to  the  war.  To  accomplish 
this  object  they  advanced  by  forced  marches,  with  sound  of  trumpet ; 
anxious  to  ^  .'c  if  Frederick  would  have  the  courage  to  make  a  stand 

1.  JTo/**  is  a  small  town  of  Bohemia^  thirty-seven  miles  a  little  south  of  east  from  TtttgxM 
The  battle  of  Kolin,  (ought  June  J 8th,  1757,  was  the  first  which  Frederick  lost  in  the  kevea 
Tears'  Wni-.    {Map  No.  X  V 1 1.) 

8.  Bt^lin^  the  capital  of  the  Prussian  States,  and  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  monarch,  Is 
on  the  river  Spree,  a  branch  of  the  Elbe,  in  the  province  of  Bnuidenburg,  one  hundred  and 
■Ixty  raiies  south-east  from  Hambui^.  Berlin  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Europo,  and  is  called 
tbe  Athens  of  the  north  of  Germany.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Ros$bar.k  is  near  the  western  h&nk.  of  tike  river  Soale,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  about  twenty 
'  mttM  soath-wesi  from  Leipsic,  and  oonseqoenlly  near  the  battle-fields  of  Leipsic,  Jena,  jhq 
Ltttien.    The  banlcs  of  the  Saale  are  fully  immortalized  by  carnage.    (Map  No.  XVll.) 
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Bgainst  them.  The  morniDg  of  the  5th  of  November  Frederick 
spent  in  reconn  litering  the  enemy,  and  learned  their  plans  for  envel 
oping  him  ;  but  he  kept  his  forces  perfectly  quiet  until  the  afternoon 
without  allowing  a  single  gun  to  be  fired,  when,  giving  his  orders, 
and  suddenly  concentrating  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  to  on« 
point,  he  hurled  them,  column  after  column,  in  one  irresistible  tor 
rent  upon  the  foe  Never  before  had  the  French  encountered  such 
rapidity  of  action  :  they  were  completely  overwhelmed  ai\d  rout  3d 
before  they  could  even  form  into  line ;  and  in  less  that  half  wi  hour 
the  action  was  decided.  "  It  was  the  most  inconceivable  and  com- 
plete route  and  discomfiture,"  says  Voltaire,  **  of  which  history  makes 
any  mention.  The  defeats  of  Agincourt,  Crcssy,  and  Poitiers,  were 
not  so  humiliating." 

11.  The  French  fled  precipitately  from  the  field  of  battle,  and 
never  stopped  until  they  had  reached  the  middle  States  of  Germany 
while  many  only  paused  when  they  had  placed  the  Rhine  between 
themselves  and  the  victors.  Seven  thousand  prisoners,  and  three 
hundred  and  twenty  officers  of  every  rank,  including  eleven  generals, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  while  the  loss  of  the  Prussians 
amounted  to  only  five  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded.  Frederick 
caused  the  wounded  among  the  prisoners  to  be  treated  with  the 
greatest  humanity  and  attention.  The  ofiicers  of  distinction,  who 
were  taken  prisoners,  he  invited  to  sup  with  him.  He  told  them  he 
regretted  he  could  not  offer  them  a  more  splendid  enter tainn.^nt 
"  but  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  did  not  expect  you  so  soon,  nor  in  so 
large  numbers." 

12.  The  victory  of  llossback  had  recovered  Saxony,  and,  what 
was  equally  important,  it  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  English  and 
Hanoverian  troops  to  resume  their  arms,  which  they  did  on  the 
ground  of  the  alleged  infraction  of  the  convention  by  the  French 
general.  Still  the  affairs  of  Prussia  were  gloomy  in  the  extreme, 
for  during  the  absence  of  Frederick  from  Silesia,  that  province  had 
been  overrun  by  the  Austrians,  and  the  Prussians  had  been  defeated 
in  several  battles.  Frederick  returned  thither  in  December  with 
thirty  thousand  men,  and  on  the  5th  of  that  month  was  met.  on  the 
vast  plain  of  Lissa,*  by  the  Austrian  force  of  ninety  thousand  men 

i.  The  Lissa,  here  mentioned  is  a  ftmall  towii  of  loilesia.  fourteen  railee  went  of  Breuaa  thu 
wapital  of  the  pooviuce,  and  about  one  hundred  and  aeventy-Ave  miles  soudi-east  from  Berlin. 
fiie  litfltle  wns  fought  in  the  plain  between  Liaea  and  Breslau.  There  is  aiicth«r  and  latgtt' 
■Awn  of  Liflsa  in  Poeen,  flily-flve  miles  nortb-west  from  Breslau.    {Mof  No.  XV 11.) 
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exactly  one  montb  after  the  battle  of  Rossback.  Here  Frederiok 
had  recouree  to  those  means  by  which  he  had  often  been  enabled  t4i 
double  his  p(Twer  by  the  celerity  of  his  manoeuvres.  Having  succeed- 
ed in  masking  the  movements  of  his  troops,  by  taking  possession  of 
Bome  heights  near  the  field  of  battle,  and  causing  a  false  attack  to 
be  made  on  the  Austrian  right,  he  fell  suddenly  upon  their  left  and 
Touted  it  before  the  right  could  be  brought  to  its  support.  The  «od- 
iequent  disorder  was  communicated  to  the  whole  Austrian  army  and 
in  the  course  of  three  hours  Frederick  gained  a  most  complete  vie 
tory.  The  Austrians  lost  seven  thousand  four  hundred  men  in  killed 
and  wounded,  twenty-one  thousand  prisoners,  and  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  cannon,  while  the  total  Prussian  loss  was  less  than  five 
thousand  men.  In  this  extraordinary  battle  superior  genius  tri- 
umphed over  superior  numbers.  When  Frederick  was  told  of  the 
many  insulting  things  that  the  Austrians  had  said  of  him  and  his 
little  army,  **  I  pardon  them  readily,"  said  he,  "  the  follies  they  may 
have  uttered,  in  eoccidcration  of  those  they  have  just  committed." 

13.  The  campaign  of  1757  was  the  most  eventful  of  all  those 
waged  by  Frederick ;  but  although  he  had  been  forced  to  risk  his 
fate  in  eight  battles,  and  more  than  a  hundred  partial  actions,  his 
numerous  enemies  failed  in  their  object.  The  battles  of  Rossback 
and  Lissa  inspired  the  English  people  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
for  the  Prussian  army,  and  tlie  result  was  a  fresh  subsidiary  treaty 
entered  into  with  Frederick,  by  which  England  agreed  to  furnish  him 
an  annual  subsidy  of  six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds,  and 
to  send  an  army  into  Germary.  Mr.  Pitt,  recently  appointed  prime 
minister,  entered  fully  into  the  views  of  supporting  Frederick,  de- 
claring that  ^'  the  American  colonies  of  the  French  were  to  be  con* 
^uered  through  Germany." 

14.  The  campaign  of  1758  was  opened  by  Ferdinand,  duke  of 

Brunswick,  who,  by  the  influence  of  the  king  of  Prussia, 
had  been  appointed  commander  of  the  English  and 
HanoveriaL  troops  in  Germany.  At  the  head  of  thirty  thousand 
men  he  drove  a  French  armjr  of  eighty  thousand  beyond  the  Rhine, 
and  in  a  brief  campaign  of  three  months,  from  January  to  April, 
took  eleven  thousand  prisoners.  Frederi  ^k  commenced  the  campaign 
in  March,  by  reducing  the  last  remaining  fortress  in  Silesia :  then 
he  penetrated  to  Olmutz,'  in  Moravia,  but  failed  in  the  siege  of  thai 

1.  Otmutz,  the  former  capital  of  Moravia,  and  one  of  ttte  strongent  fortfesaet  of  the  Auatriai 
empire,  is  on  the  small  riw  March  or  Morava,  one  hundrel  and  Ave  rtiiea  ndrtlreati  Ikon 
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place.     Here  the  Austrians  completely  surrounded  him  in  the  very 
heart  of  their  country,  but  he  effected  a  retreat  as  honorable  as  a 
victory,  and  suddenly  directed  his  march  against  the  Russians  who 
irere  committing  the  most  shocking  ravages  in  the  province  of  Bran 
denburg,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex. 

15.  At  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men  Frederick  met  the  enemy, 
nnmbcring  fifty  thousand,  on  the  24th  of  August,  near  the  small 
Tillage  of  Zomdorf,*  where  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War  was  fought,  continuing  from  nine  o'clock  in  the 
tDoruing  until  ten  at  night.  On  the  evening  of  this  sanguinary  day 
nineteen  thousand  Russians  and  eleven  thousand  Prussians  lay  dead  and 
wounded  on  the  field  of  battle ;  but  the  victory  was  claimed  for  the  hitter 

'^'^he  Prussian  king  in  person  led  the  last  attacks,  and  so  much  was 
he  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Russians  that  all  his  aids,  and  the  pages 
who  attended  him,  were  either  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisonerts. 
The  able  Austrian  general,  count  Daun,  who  had  often  fought  Fred- 
erick, and  sometimes  with  success^  had  written  to  the  general  of  the 
Russians,  "  not  to  risk  a  battle  with  a  wily  enemy,  whose  cunning 
and  resources  he  was  not  yet  acquainted  with  ;"  but  as  the  courier 
who  carried  this  dispatch  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians,  Fred- 
erick himself  answered  the  letter  in  the  following  words  : — "  You 
had  reason  to  advise  the  Russian  general  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
a  crafty  and  designing  enemy,  whom  you  were  better  acquainted  with 
than  he  was  ;  for  he  has  given  battle,  and  has  been  beaten.''  At  a 
later  period  in  this  campaign  count  Daun  surprised  and  routed  the 
right  wing  of  Frederick's  troops  at  Hochkirchen,'  in  Saxony,  when 
nothing  but  the  admirable  perfection  of  the  Prussian  discipline  saved 
the  army  from  utter  destruction.  But  this  reverse  could  not  damp 
the  spirits  of  Frederick  :  he  drove  the  Austrians  a  second  time  from 
Silesia ;  and  then  compelled  Daun  to  abandon  the  sieges  of  Dresden 
and  Leipsic,  and  retreat  into  Bohemia.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign 
Frederick  fomid  himself  in  possession  of  the  same  countries  as  in  the 
preceding  year,  while,  in  addition,  northern  and  central  Germany 
had  been  recovered  from  the  French.     » 

16.  In  the  meantime  the  war  had  been  carried  on  in  other  quarters 

Vienna.  It  was  taken  by  the  Swedes  in  the  thirty  years'  war,  was  besi^ped  unsuccessfully  by 
FYederick  the  Great  in  175%  and  Larayette  was  confiued  there  In  1794.    (Map  No.  XVU.) 

1.  Zorndorf'is'a  small  village  of  Brandenburg,  about  twenty  miles  north-eiist  from  Frank 
fr^ii  on  the  Oder,  and  about  the  same  distance  south-east  from  Custrim.    {Map  No.  XVH.) 

S.  Hockkirekeik  is  a  small  village  in  the  present  kingdom  of  Saxony,  (formerly  in  Liisaita^ 
ttdrqp-Mven  miles  east  fh>m  Dresden.  It  is  a  short  distance  south-e-ast  from  Uautzen  irbid 
vat  Um  chief  tawn  of  Tpper  Lusatia.    iMap  No.  XVU.) 
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beiiveen  the  Frencli  and  the  English.  In  India  the  French  were 
generally  successful,  as  they  not  only  preserved  their  possessions,  but 
wrested  several  fortresses  from  their  rivals,  but  they  were  deprived 
of  all  their  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  while  in  North 
America  they  abandoned  Fort  du  Quesne  to  the  English,  and  were 
obliged  to  surrender  the  important  fortress  of  Louisburg,  after  a  vig- 
orous siege  conducted  by  generals  Amherst  and  Wolfe. 

17.  The  campaign  of  1759  commenced  under  favorable  auspices 

for  the  Prussians,  as  they  succeeded  early  in  the  season 
in  destroying  the  Russian  magazines  in  Poland,  and 
broke  up  the  Austrian  armies  in  Bohemia ;  but  in  August  Frederick 
himself  suffered  a  greater  loss,  in  the  battle  of  Kunersdorf,*  than 
any  he  had  yet  experienced.  At  the  head  of  only  forty -eight  thou  41 
sand  men  he  attacked  the  combined  Kussian  and  Austrian  force  ot 
ninety-six  thousand,  defended  by  strong  intrenchments,  but  he  was 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  more  than  eighteen  thousand  men  in  killed 
and  wounded.  The  Russian  and  Austrian  loss  was  nearly  sixteen 
thousand ;  in  allusion  to  which,  the  Russian  general,  writing  to  the 
empress  an  account  of  the  battle,  said  :  ^'  Your  majesty  must  not  be 
surprised  at  the  greatness  of  our  loss.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  king 
of  Prussia  to  sell  his  defeats  very  dear."  At  a  later  period  of  the 
campaign  Frederick  rashly  exposed  fourteen  thousand  of  his  troops 
in  the  defiles  of  Bohemia,  where  they  were  surrounded  by  the  Aus 
trians,  and,  after  a  valiant  resistance,  compelled  to  surrender,  when 
only  three  thousand  of  the  number  remained  unwounded.  Yet,  after 
all  the  reverses  which  the  Prussians  sustained,  the  only  permanent 
acquisition  made  by  the  Austrians  was-  Dresden,  for  Frederick's  vigor 
and  rapidity  of  movement  rendered  even  their  victories  fruitless. 

1 8.  The  campaign  of  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  against  the  French 
during  this  year,  was  more  successful  than  that  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 
On  the  1st  of  August  he  attacked  the  French  army  of  seventy  thou- 
sand men  near  M  in  den,*  and  obtained  a  complete  victory,  wLicli 

lone  prevented  the  French  from  gaining  possession  of  the  king  of 
England's  Hanoverian  dominions.  On  the  ocean  and  in  the  colonies 
the  results  of  the  year  1759  were  highly  favorable  to  the  English. 
The  French  fleets  were  destroyed:  the  English  gained  a  decided 

1.  Kuner8dorf\ik%  small  vilhige  or  Lhe  province  of  Brandenburg,  a  short  distance  scath  of 
Frankfort-'^n-th»0<l«',  and  on  (tie  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  fifty-five  miles  south-east  fh}t« 
«5erliu.    1'he  battle  fouglit  near  this  town  is  sometimes  called  the  battle  of  Frankfort 

3.  Min  lev  is  a  Prussian  town  in  V^eslphalia,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Weser,  Desr  t)if  Hw 
orerlan  frontier,  thiriy-Qve  miles  south-west  from  Hanover.    {Map  No.  7  WIU,  * 
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preponderance  in  India ;  while  the  conquest  of  Canada  ^as  achieved 
by  the  gallant  Wolfe,  who  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory  before  the 
walls  of  Quebec. 

19.  After  a  winter  spent  in  futile  attempts  at  negotiation,  the 
most  vigorous  preparations  were  made  by  all  parties  for 

the  campaign  of  1 760.  It  opened  with  a  continuation 
of  misfortunes  to  Prussia, — ^with  the  loss  of  nearly  nine  thousand  men 
jarrounded  and  taken  prisoners  by  the  Austrians, — ^with  an  unsuo- 
^5cssful  attempt  on  Dresden  by  Frederick  himself,  and  the  surrender 
of  an  important  fortress  in  Silesia.  For  the  space  of  a  year  Fred 
erick  had  met  with  almost  continual  reverses,  but,  still  undaunted 
and  undismayed,  his  transcendent  talents  never  shone  to  greater  ad- 
vantage than  when  brought  into  action  by  the  rigors  of  fortune.  At 
the  very  moment  when  he  was  surrounded  with  overwhelming  forces 
of  Russians  and  Austrians,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  men,  and  his  ruin  seemed  inevitable,  his  genius  saved 
hiiA,  and  converted  what  appeared  the  certainty  of  defeat  into  a  series 
of  brilliant  victories.  While  his  enemies  were  preparing  to  attack 
him  in  his  camp,  he  suddenly  fell  upon  one  of  their  divisions  at 
Liegnitz^  and  almost  annihilated  it  before  the  others  were  aware  that 
he  had  changed  his  position.  (Aug.  16th.)  In  November  he  at- 
tacked the  intrenched  camp  of  marshal  Daun  at  Torgou,'  having 
previously  declared  to  his  generals  his  determination  to  finish  the 
war  by  a  decided  victory,  or  perish,  with  his  whole  army,  in  the  at- 
tempt. The  battle  wa?  perhaps  the  bloodiest  fought  during  the  whole 
war,  but  the  impetuosity  of  the  Prussians  was  irresistible,  and  the  result 
recovered  to  Frederick  all  Saxony,  except  Dresden,  and  compelled  the 
Austrians,  Russians,  and  Swedes,  to  evacuate  the  Prussian  dominions. 

20.  The  campaign  of  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  against  the  French 
in  northern  and  western  Germany  was  marked  by  a  great  number 
of  skirmishes  which  fatigued  both  parties,  and  in  which  towns  add 
villages  were  taken  and  retaken  ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
hostile  armies  numbered  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  men,  we  are 
surprised  to  find  that  no  memorable  events  occurred. 

21.  During  the  year  1760  France  and  Spain  formed  an  intimate 
alliance,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Family  Compact,  by  wkidi  the 
enemy  of  cither  was  to  be  considered  the  enemy  of  both,  and  neith^  was 

1.  l.icffniti  is  a  town  of  Silesia,  on  the  Katsbach^  forty-six  miles  a  little  north  of  west  frov 
Breslau.    (-Wa// No.  XV 11.) 

%.  Torgi*u  in  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  we^l  bank  of  the  Elbe,  sixty-six  milet  soitt^ 
west  fn>in  Berlin.    {Map  No.  XVI 10 
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to  make  peace  without  consent  of  the  other.  Thie  was  an  unfortunate 
act  for  Spain,  whose  colonies  of  Cuba'  and  Manilla,*  with  her  ships 
of  war  and  commerce,  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  England.  Tb« 
English  were  also  successful  against  the  French ;  and  the  latter,  be 
fore  the  close  of  the  war,  were  divested  of  all  their  possessions  of 
importance  in  the  East  Indies,  while  Eelleisle,*  on  the  very  coast  of 
France,  was  captured,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  Martinico,  Guadar 
{oupc,*  and  other  islands,  were  added  to  the  ILst  of  British  conquesta 

22.  The  campaign  of  1761  was  carried  on  languidly  by  all  parties. 
The  king  of  Prussia,  exhausted  even  by  his  victories,  was  forced  to 

.  act  on  the  defensive,  while  the  English  government,  after 

the  accession  of  George  III.  to  the  throne,  (Oct.  1760,) 
had  shown,  under  the  counsels  of  Lord  Bute,  an  ardent  desire  for 
peace,  even  if  it  were  to  be  obtained  by  the  sacritice  of  the  Prussian 
monarch.  An  event  which  happened  early  in  1 762  greatly  improved 
the  aspect  of  Prussian  affairs,  and  more  than  compensated  Frederick 
for  the  growing  coldness  of  England  towards  him.  This  was  the 
death  of  Frederick's  implacable  enemy,  Elizabeth,  empress  of  Hussia, 
and  the  accession  of  her  nephew,  the  unfortunate  Peter  the  Third, 
who  was  a  warm  admirer  and  most  sedulous  imitator  of  the  king  of 
Prussia-  The  Bussian  armies  withdrew  from  their  former  Austrian 
allies,  and  ranged  themselves  under  the  Prussian  standards  :  Sweden 
concluded  a  peace  with  Prussia ;  and  even  Austria  consented  to  a 
oc'ssation  of  hostilities  in  Silesia  and  Su.Kony. 

23.  In  November   1763  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace  were 

signed  at  Paris  between  England,  France,  and  Spain, 
OF  1763*    while  Prussia  and  Austria,  desei:ted  by  their  allies,  were 

left  to  continue  the  war ;  but  they  also  soon  agreed  to 
M.8pend  hostilities,  and  in  the  month  of  February  1763  peace  was 
concluded  between  all  the  belligerents.  France  ceded  to  England, 
Canada  and  Cape  Breton,  while  Spain  purchased  the  restoration  of 
the  conquests  which  had  been  made  from  her,  by  the  cession  of 
Florida  to  England,  by  giving  the  latter  permission  to  cut  logwood 

1.  Cuboj  the  largest  of  the  West  India  islands,  and  the  mistress  of  the  Golf  of  Mexico,  still 
belongs  to  Spain. 

S.  ManUlOy  a  fortified  eeaport  city  of  Luzon,  one  of  the  Philippine  islands,  Is  Uie  capital  of 
the  Spani^  settlements  in  the  £ast. 

3.  BelluU  is  an  island  west  of  France,  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  thirty  miles  south-west  from 
Vannes.    (Jlfo^  No.  Xill.) 

4.  Martinique  and  Quadaioupe  belong  tc  the  Windward  group  of  the  West  Indies.  Botk 
have  firequuntty  changed  hands  between  the  French  and  the  Engllsii,  but  both  were  rusto««d 
10  Prance  in  ISIS.    Martinique  was  the  birtb-place  of  the  erapreia  Joiephiae. 
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in  the  bay  of  Honduras/  and  by  a  renunciation  of  all  claim  to  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries.  But  important  as  these  results  were  to 
England,  they  were  so  much  less  advantageous  than  her  position 
might  have  commanded,  that  it  was  said  of  her,  "  she  made  war  likt> 
a  lion,  and  peace  like  a  lamb."  Of  France  it  was  said  by  Voltaire, 
that  ^'  by  her  alliance  with  Austria  she  had  lost  in  six  years  moro 
men  and  money  than  all  the  wars  she  had  ever  sustained  against  that 
power  had  cost  her."  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between  Prussia 
»nd  zVustria,  prisoners  were  exchanged,  and  a  restitution  of  all  con- 
q^ieets  was  made;  but  Frederick  still  held  the  much-contested  Silesia, 
i  iin^all  territory,  which  had  cost  the  contending  parties  more  than  a 
j[killion  of  men.     The  glory  of  the  war  remained  chiefly 

XII.  MILITA&T 

with  Frederick,  who,  at  the  head  of  hi.s  veteran  phalanx,   cHAttAciER 
moving  among  the  masses  of  Austria,  France,  and  Russia,         op 
and  confronting  all.  still  preserved,  through  an  unex-    '''"*^"^''*^** 
tmpled  series  of  victories  and  reverses,  the  character  of  Great.     No 
general  ever  surpassed  him  in  regularity  and  rapidity  of  manoeuvresj 
in  well  ordered  marches,  and  in  the  facility  of  concentrating  masses 
on  ^he  weak  side  of  an  enemy.     "  Bonaparte  efl:ected  wonders  with 
ample  »neans ;  but  when  reduced  to  play  the  forlorn  game  of  Fred 
erick  against  united  Europe,  the  great  French  captain  fell, — the 
Prussian  lived  and  died  a  king." 

V.  State  of  Europe.     The  American  Revolution. — ^^1.    The 
peace  of  1763  gave  general  tranquillity  to  Europe,  which   ^  qe^e^a* 
continued  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between     peace  in 
England  and  her  American  colonies,  called  the  "  War  of     kuropb. 
Vhe  American  Revolution."     The  result  of  the  "  Seven  Years'  War 
fas    that    Prussia   and  Austria  became  the  principal   continental 
♦>owers ;  France,  by  her  subserviency  to  Austria,  her  ancient  enemy, 
y^st   the  political  ascendency  which  she  had  previously  sustained, 
End  Britain    although  abandoning  her  influence  in  the  European 
system,  and  maintaining  intimate  relations  with  Portugal  and  Hoi 
land  only,  had  obtained  complete  maritime  supremacy.     Frederick 
of  Prussia  exerted  himself  successfully  to  repair  the  desolation  made 
LI  his  dominions  by  the  ravages  of  war ;  he  gave  corn,  for  planting, 
t*)  the  destitute,  procured  laborers  frc  m  other  countries,  remitted 
the  taxes  for  a  season,  and  during  the  four  and  twenty  years  of  his 

1.  Hvndurat  is  a  tieUleindiit  adjoining  tlie  bay  of  the  same  name,  on  the  easter  a  com<  of 
'fiantnn     In  17M  it  was  tranafi-  red  to  Euglandi  iu  acuoniaiice  with  a  previous  Ures^. 
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reigii  after  the  pcace^  he  appropriated  for  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
eulture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  no  less  than  twenty-four  millions 
of  dollars ;  and  this  sum  he  had  saved,  by  his  simple  and  frugal  life, 
from  the  amount  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  his  court. 

2.  In  the  meantime  France,  during  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 

the  dissolute  Louis  XV.,  was  declining  in  power,  and 
sinking  into  disgrace.  While  the  finances  were  in  a  sta«6 
of  utter  confusion,  and  universal  misery  pervaded  the  land,  thete 
was  the  same  splendor  in  the  court,  and  the  same  profusion  in  ex- 
penditure, that  marked  the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV, 
Both  monarchs  were  doomed  to  see  their  children  perish  by  aa  un- 
accountable decay;  and  on  the  death  of  Louis  XV.  in  1774,  it  wafl 
his  youthful  grandson,  already  married  to  an  Austrian  princess^  who 
was  elevated  to  the  throne.  As  evidence  of  the  heartlessness  that 
often  surrounds  a  court,  it  is  related  that  no  sooner  had  Louis  XV. 
breathed  his  last,  than  the  array  of  sedulous  courtiers  deserted  the 
apartments  of  the  deceased  monarch,  and  rushed  forth  in  a  tumult- 
uous crowd  to  do  homage  to  the  rising  power  of  Louis  XVI.  The 
first  act  of  this  pious  prince  and  of  his  queen  was  to  fall  on  their 
knees  and  exclaim,  "  Our  God !  guide  and  protect  us :  we  are  too 
young  to  reign." 

3.  While  the   power   and  greatness   of  France  were  declining, 

Bussia  was  gradually  acquiring  a  preponderating  influ- 
ence in  Eastern  Europe.  In  17G8  a  war  broke  out  be- 
tween her  and  Turkey,  which  resulted  in  a  series  of  defeats  amt 
losses  to  the  latter.  During  this  war  Kussia  had  taken  possession 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,'  which  she  was  extremely  desirous  of 
retaining ;  but  Austria  opposed  it,  lest  Ilussia  should  become  too 
powerful ;  and  as  the  latter  was  at  i;he  same  time  engaged  in  a  con- 
test with  a  confederacy  of  Polish  patriots  under  the  pretence  of  at- 
tempting to  restore  tranquillity  to  Poland,  it  was  thought  best  that 
bIio  should  retain  a  portion  of  the  Polish  territory  instead  of  the 
conquered  Turkish  provinces.  But  even  this  would  destroy  the  bal- 
ance between  the  three  great  eastern  powers  of  Christen- 

rv.  DISMEM-  .  . 

BERMEXT  OF  dom ;  and,  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  Prussia  and  Aus- 
poLAND.     ^j,^  must  have  a  share  also  ;  and  thus  was  accomplished 

1.  Moldavia  and  fVcUlachia  are  two  contlguoua  provinces  of  Turkey,  embracing  tht  aQCieol 
Dftcta.  {Maf  No.  TX.)  They  are  in  reality  under  the  protection  of  Russia.  VValltcfcla  Met 
along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Diiuiibe,  and  Moldavia  Immediately  west  of  the  riv«r  friit^ 
(JI/apNo.  XVIP 
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the  iiiiijuitjus  ineaBtire  of  a  dismemberment  of  Poland,  and  the  di 
vision  of  a  large  portion  of  her  territory  between  Bussla,  Prussil^ 
and  Austria.     (1773.) 

4.  At  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  1 763  a  strong  feed- 
ing of  animosity  existed  between  the  two  great  parties  in  ^  ^^^^  ^^ 
England, — the  whigs  and  the  tories, — the  latter  of  whom   pabties  in 
had  been  taken  into  favor  and  rewarded  with  the  chief    ■''*g'^^'*- 
offices  of  government  soon  after  the  accession  of  George  the  Third. 
A  long  and  expensive  war  had  increased  the  national  debt,  and  ren- 
dered additional  taxes  necessary,  while  the  bulk  of  the  nation  verj 
uaturally  thinking  that  conquests  and  riches  ought  to  go  hand  in 
hand,  were  induced  to  believe  that  administration  arbitrary  and  op- 
pressive which  loaded  them  with  new  taxes  immediately  after  the 
great  successes  which  had  attended  the  British  arms.     The  indiscre- 
tion of  the  ministry,  in  levying  the  taxes  upon  certain  important  ar- 
ticles of  domestic  manufacture,  threw  the  kingdom  into  an  almost 
universal  ferment,  and  compelled  the  resignation  of  the  earl  of  Bute, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  tory  administratioa 

5.  The  earl  of  Bute  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Grenville,  and  as  he  also 
was  a  tory,  and  was  considered  but  the  passive  instrument  of  the  late 
minister,  he  inherited  all  the  unpopularity  of  his  predecessor.  One 
of  his  first  acts  was  the  arrest  and  prosecution  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  a 
member  of  parliament,  who,  in  a  paper  called  the  North  Briton,  had 
asserted  that  the  king^s  speech  at  the  opening  of  parliament,  which 
he  affected  to  consider  as  the  minister's,  contained  a  falsehood.  On 
a  hearing  before  the  judges  of  the  common  pleas,  it  was  decided 
that  the  commitment  of  Mr.  Wilkes  was  illegal,  and  that  his  privi 
leges,  as  member  of  parliament,  had  been  infriuged  by  the  ministry 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  subsequently  outlawed  by  the  Commons,  on  his  fail 
ing  to  appear  to  answer  the  charges  against  him  ;  but  this  extrem 
ncverity  only  increased  the  agitation^  and  imbittered  Ihe  feelings  of 
the  opposing  parties.  At  a  later  period,  on  a  legal  trial,  the  out 
awry  of  Mr.  Wilkes  was  reversed,  and  he  was  repeatedly  chosen 

member  of  the  Commons,  although  the  house  as  often  rejected  him. 

6.  The  augmentation  of  the  revenue  being  at  this  time  the  chief 
nbject  of  the  administration,  in  1764  Mr.  Grenville  in- 
troduced into  parliament  a  project  for  taxing  the  Ameri-  ^l^'^I-^ 
3an  colonics;  and  early  in  1675  the  "  Stamp  Act"  was 

yaoBed — an  act  ordering  that  all  legal  writings,  together  with  pam 
phlets,  newspapers,  &o.,  in  the  colonies,  should  be  executed  oa 
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stamped  paper,  for  which  a  duty  should  be  paid  to  the  crown.  Tha 
colonies  resisted  every  project  for  taxing  them,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  not  represented  in  the  British  parliament,  and  that 
taxation  and  representation  were  inseparable ;  and  a  large  party  in 
England,  consisting  mostly  of  whigs,  united  with  them  in  maintain- 
ing this  doctrine.  The  stamp  act  was  soon  repealed,  but  the  minis 
try  still  avowed  the  right  of  the  mother  country  to  tax  her  colonial 
possessions,  and  this  doctrine,  still  persisted  in,  laid  the  foundatioti 
hr  that  contest  which  at  length  terminated  in  the  independence  of 
the  American  colonies. 

7.  Misfortunes  seemed  to  attend  almost  every  scheme  undertaken 
by  England  for  coercing  the  Americans  into  obedience.  A  bill  was 
passed  for  depriving  the  people  of  New  England  of  the  benefits  of 
the  Newfoundland  fisheries  ;  and  it  was  thought  that  this  act  would 
throw  into  the  hands  of  British  merchants  the  profits  which  were 
formerly  divided  with  the  colonies ;  but  the  Americans  refused  to 
supply  the  British  fishermen  with  provisions,  and  many  of  the  ships 
were  obliged  to  abandon,  for  a  time,  the  business  on  which  they 
came,  and  return  in  quesfr  of  supplies.  Added  to  this,  a  most  vio- 
lent and  unprecedented  storm  swept  over  the  fishing  banks ;  the  sea 
arose  thirty  feet  above  its  ordinary  level,  and  upwards  of  seven  hun- 
dred English  fishing  boats  were  lost,  with  all  the  people  in  them, 
and  many  ships  foundered  with  their  whole  crews.  When,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  an  immense  quantity  of  provisions  was 
prepared  in  England  for  the  use  of  the  British  army  in  America,  the 
transports  remained  for  a  long  time  wind-bound ;  then  contrary  winds 
detained  them  so  long  near  the  English  coasts  that  nearly  twenty 
thousand  head  of  live  stock  perished ;  a  storm  afterwards  drove 
many  of  the  ships  to  the  West  Indies,  and  others  were  captured  by 
American  privateers,  so  that  only  a  few  reached  the  harbor  of  Boston, 
with  their  cargoes  greatly  damaged.  The  universal  distress  produced 
throughout  the  British  nation  by  the  refusal  of  the  Americans  to 
purchase  British  goods,  completed  the  catalogue  of  evils  which  fol 
owed  in  the  train  of  ministerial  measures,  and,  by  exciting  the  most 

violent  altercations  between  opposing  parties,  seemed  to  threaten 
England  herself  with  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 

8.  Passing  by  the  arguments  that  were  used  for  and  against  tax- 
fttion — the  acts  exhibiting  the  rash  confidence  and  perseverance  of 
the  ministers  and  the  crown — ^the  determined  opposition  of  the  oolo 
nies — the  changes  in  the  English  ministry,  and  the  dissensions  be 
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fcwern  oppe09ing  parties  in  England — we  come  to  the  decisive  open' 
ins  of  the  war  with  the  British  American  colonies  by  the 
skirmish  at  Lexmgton,  on  the  19th  of  April,  IT/o.     A  ofthbwaa 
revolutionary  war  of  seven   years'   duration  followed,     ^'*'*  ''"* 
on  the  American  soil, — a  war  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong — of  the  few  in  numbers  against  the  many — but  awarsuccessfuli 
Id  its  results,  to  the  cause  of  freedom*     Fortunately  for  the  colonies 
the  war  was  not  confined  to  them  alone ;  and  as  the  history  of  the 
American  portion  of  it  is  doubtless  already  familiar  to  most  of  our 
readers,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  new  relations,  between  England 
and  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  arising  out  of  the  war  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution 

9    The  continental  powers,  jealous  of  the  maritime  and  commercial 
prosperity  of  England,  and  ardently  desiring  her  humili- 
ation in  the  contest  which  she  had  unwisely  provoked  pban  rrla 
with  her  colonies,  rejoiced  at  every  misfortune  that  befel     "^^'^^^  ®' 
her.     The  French  and  Spanish  courts,  from  the  first, 
gave  the  Americans  the  aid  of  their  sympathy,  and  opened  their 
ports  freely  to  American  cruisers,  who  found  there  ready  purchasers 
for  their  prizes ;  and  although,  when  England  complained  of  the  aid 
thus  given  to  her  enemies,  it  was  publicly  disavowed,  yet  it. was  evi- 
dent that  both  France  and  Spain  secretly  favored  the  cause  of  the 
Americans. 

10.  The  capture  of  the  entire  British  army  of  general  Burgojne 
at  Saratoga,  in  October  1777,  induced  France  to  throw 

aside  the  mask  with  which  she  had  hitherto  endeavored  ^^t^^^^^ 
to  conceal  her  intentions;  and  in  the  month  of  March  frakus  and 
1778,  she  gave  a  formal  notification  to  the  British  gov-  "^^'^  ^*'*'"" 

»  «  O  CAN  STATES. 

emment  that  she  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance, 
friendship,  and  commerce,  with  the  American  States.  France  and 
England  now  made  the  most  vigorous  preparations  for  the  anticipated 
contest  between  them ;  the  English  marine  force  was  increased,  but 
the  French  navy  now  equalled,  if  it  did  not  exceed,  that  of  England^ 
nor  was  France  disposed  to  keep  it  idle  in  her  ports. 

1 1.  Although  war  had  not  yet  been  declared  between  the  two  na- 
tions, in  the  month  of  April,  1778,  a  French  fleet,  com- 
manded by  Count  D^Estaing,  sailed  from  Toulon  for     between 
America ;  and  soon  after  a  much  larger  naval  force  was  '"rance  and 
ftssemblcd  at  Brest,  with  the  avowed  object  of  invading 
England      In  June,  the  English  admiral  Keppel  fell  in  with  and  at 
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ftaokod  three  French  frigates  on  the  western  coast  of  France,  two  of 
which  he  captured.  The  Fr  -nch  government  then  ordered  reprisals 
against  the  ships  of  Great  B  itain,  and  the  Euglish  went  through  the 
same  formalities,  so  that  both  aations  were  now  in  a  state  of  actual  war. 

12.  During  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1778  tlie  West  Indies  wer« 
the  principal  theatre  of  the  naval  operations  of  France  and  England. 
Tn  September,  the  governo/  of  the  French  island  of  Martinique  at 
tacl^ed,  and  easily  reduced,  the  English  island  of  Dominica,*  where 
he  obtained  a  large  quanti^^j  of  military  stores ;  but  in  the  December 
following  the  French  is'aTxd  of  St.  Lucia'  was  compelled  to  submit 
to  the  English  admiral  15 arrington,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
relieve  it  by  the  fleet  of  I*  irstaing. 

13.  While  these  navf.1  events  were  occurring  on  the  American 
ooasts,  the  French  and  En^;lish  settlements  in  the  East  Indies  had 
ilso  become  involved  in  host  llties.  Soon  after  the  acknowledgment 
of  American  independence  ly  the  court  of  France,  the  British  East 
India  company,  convinced  that  a  quarrel  would  now  ensue  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  despatched  orders  to  its  officers  at  Madras  to 
attack  the  neighboring  post  <»f  Pondicherry,  the  capital  of  the  French 
East  India  possessions.  That  place  was  accordingly  besieged  in 
August,  by  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men,  natives  and  Englishmen, 
and  after  a  vigorous  resistanse  was  compelled  to  surrender  in  Octo- 
ber following.  Other  losses  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  followed, 
and  ('^ring  one  campaign  tlie  French  power  in  India  was  nearly  anni- 
hilV^l. 

'4.  In  the  year  1779  aiK.kher  power  was  added  to  the  enemies  of 
Hogiaiid.     Spain,  under  thb  pretext  that  her  mediation, — (which  she 
had  propos'-d  merely  as  the  forerunner  of  a  rupture) — 
BKT\«KKN     had  been  Blighted  by  England,  declared  war,  and  with 
SPAIN  4 M>    the  coopcruUon  of  a  French  fleet  laid  siege  to  Gib- 
raltar, both  by  sea  and  land,  in  the  hope  of  recovering 
tfiat  important  for'.ros'j.     Early  in  this  year  a  French  fleet  attacked 
and  captured  the  Briti'>l.  forts  and  Bct'tlements  on  the  rivers  Senegal 
ftnd  Gambia,  on  the  wsstern  coast  of  Africa ;  and  later  in  the  season 
the  ¥Tdti6L' fOfj^vei  bd  the  English  islands  of  St  Vincents*  and 

1.  Dominica  \t  one  A  tb'B  Windward  islandtf  in  the  West  Indies,  between  Martinique  and 
the  (ruaduloi.pc.    It  g*  i  restoriHl  to  Eojo^land  at  the  peace  or  17H:1. 

2.  St.  Lv  \i'.  \r,  9  9o  o' «  of  the  Windward  group.    At  the  peace  of  Paris  it  was  d^nitlTel} 
iisigndd  tc  lA\^\y  aI 

X  St.  1    r  n'$i  th»  centnd  iilaod  of  the  Windward  group.    By  the  peace  of  1783  it  rsTertitf 
»  Qreat  t  f  a* «. 
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Grenada*  in  the  West  Indies ;  but  the  count  D^Estaing  acting  in 
concert  with  an  American  force,  was  repulsed  in  the  siege  of  Savannak 

15.  Early  in  January  1780,  the  British  admiral  Rodney  being 
despatched  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  fell  in 
with  and  captured  a  Spanish  squadron  of  seven  ships  of  war  and  a 
number  of  transports;  and  a  few  days  later  he  engaged  a  lar(»er 
squadron  oflf  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  captured  six  of  the  heaviest  ves- 
Beh  and  dispersed  the  remainder.  These  victories  enabled  him  to 
afford  oamplete  relief  to  the  garrisons  of  Gibraltar  and  ISIinorca, 
after  which  he  proceeded  to  America,  and  thrice  encountered  tho 
French  fleet,  but  without  obtaining  any  decisive  success.  In  August 
the  English  suffered  a  very  heavy  loss  in  the  capture  of  the  outward 
bouT»d  Bast  and  West  India  fleets  of  merchant  vessels,  by  the  Span  ^ 
iards,  off  the  western  coast  of  France. 

16.  The  position  which  England  had  taken  in  claiming  the  right 
of  searching  neutral  ships  for  contraband  goods,  together  with  her 
occasional  seizure  of  vessels  not  laden  with  exceptionable 

cargoes,  were  the  cause  of  a  formidable  opposition  to  her  neutrality 
at  this  time,  by  most  of  the  European  powers,  who  united      against 
in  forming  what  was  called  the  "  Armed  Neutrality" 
for  the  protection  of  the  commerce  of  neutral  nations.     In  these  pro* 
ceedings,  Catherine,  Empress  of  Russia,  took  the  lead,  asserting,  in  her 
manifesto  to  the  courts  of  London,  Versailles,  and  Madrid,  that  she 
had  adopted  the  following  principles,  which  she  would  defend  and 
maintain  with  all  her  naval  power: — 1st,  that  neutral  ships  should 
enjoy  a  free  navigation  from  one  port  to  another,  even  upon  the 
coasts  of  belligerent  powers,  except  to  ports  actually  blockaded  :  2d, 
that  all  effects  conveyed  by  such  ships,  excepting  only  warlike  stores, 
Bhould  be  free  :  3d,  that  whenever  any  vessel  should  have  shown,  by 
its  papers,  that  it  was  not  the  carrier  of  any  contraband  article,  it 
should  not  be  liable  to  seizure  or  detention ;  and  4th — it  was  de- 
elared  that  such  ports  only  should  be  deemed  blockaded,  before  which 
there   should  be  stationed  a  sufficient  force  to  render  the  entrance 
perilc^is.     Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland,  Prussia,  Portugal,  and  Ger 
many,  readily  acceded  to  the  t«rms  of  the    ** armed  neutrality;*' 
France  and  Spain  expressed  their  approval  of  them,  while  nothing 
but  fear  of  the  consequences  which  must  have  resulted  from  the  re 

1.  Orenada  la  one  or  the  most  southerly  of  the  Windward  group.  About  the  year  1850  if 
•M  lint  ooloobed  by  the  French,  from  whom  H  was  taken  by  the  British  in  176:2.  In  1779  ** 
vaa  retaken  by  the  French,  b  it  waa  restored  to  Great  Britain  at  the  peace  of  1783 
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fnsal,  induced  England  to  submit  to  this  e^^vosition  of  the  laws  ot 
nations,  and  the  rights  of  neutral  powers. 

17.  Since  the  alliance  between  France  and  the  United  States^ 

mutual  recriminations  had  been  almost  constantly  pass- 

'""•^^"^"^'^  ing  between  the  English  and  the  Dutch  government,  the 

ENGLAND    formcr  accusing  the  latter  of  supplying  the  enemies  ot 

^^^        England  with  naval  and  military  stores,  contrary  to 

HOLLAND.  °  ,    .     . 

treaty  stipulations,  and  the  latter  complaining  that  great 
Dumbers  of  Dutch  vessels,  not  laden  with  contraband  goods,  had  been 
seized  and  carried  into  the  ports  of  England.  A  partial  collision 
hetween  a  Dutch  and  an  English  fleet,  early  in  the  year  1780,  had 
increased  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  two  nations ;  and  in  December 
of  the  same  year  Great  Britain  declared,  and  immediately  com- 
menced, war  against  Holland,  induced  by  the  discovery  that  a  com- 
mercial treaty  was  already  in  process  of  negotiation  between  that 
country  and  the  United  States.  The  Dutch  shipping  was  detained 
in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  and  instructions  were  despatched  to 
the  commanders  of  the  British  forces  in  the  West  Indies,  to  pro- 
ceed to  immediate  hostilities  against  the  Dutch  settlements  in  that 
quarter. 

18.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  island  of  St.  Eustatia/' 
a  free  port,  abounding  with  riches,  owing  to  the  vast  conflux  of  trade 
from  every  other  island  in  those  seas.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island 
were  wholly  unaware  of  the  danger  to  which  they  were  exj  osed, 
when,  on  the  3d  of  February,  1781,  Admiral  Rodney  suddenly  ap- 
peared, and  sent  a  peremptory  order  to  the  governor  to  surrender 
the  island  and  its  dependencies  within  an  hour.  Utterly  incapable 
of  making  any  defence,  the  island  was  surrendered  without  any  stip'i* 
htions.  The  amount  of  property  that  thereby  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  captors  was  estimated  at  four  millions  sterling.  The  settle- 
ments of  the  Dutch  situated  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Soutb 
America  soon  after  shared  the  same  fate  as  Eu»tatia. 

19.  In  the  month  of  May  the  Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana 
fou^plcted  the  conquest  of  West  Florida  from  the  English,  by  the 
?ap^ure  of  Pensacola.  In  the  West  Indies  the  fleets  of  France  and 
England  had  several  partial  engagements  during  the  month  of  April, 
May^  and  June,  but  without  any  decisive  results.     In  the  latter  part 

1.  SU  Eustatia  is  one  of  the  ^oup  of  the  f^eward  islands,  a  range  extending  north-weBi  of 
tie  Windward  isles.  This  island  was  tuti.en  possession  of  by  the  Dutch  early  in  the  aeTOoteADUi 
wntury.  It  has,  since  then,  several  times  changed  han(*9  l^etween  Ihem,  Um  French,  umI  lltf 
l«glislu  but  was  flually  given  up  U>  Holland  in  1814. 
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of  May  a  large  1>odj  of  French  troops  landed  on  the  island  of  To> 
bago,^  which  surrendered  to  them  on  the  3d  of  June.  In  the  month 
9f  Aigust  a  severe  engagement  took  place  on  the  Dogger  Bank/ 
north  of  Holland,  between  a  British  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral 
Parker,  and  a  Dutch  squadron,  commanded  by  Admiral  Zoutman. 
Both  fleets  were  rendered  nearly  unmanageable,  and  with  difficulty 
1 3gained  theii  respective  coasts. 

20.  In  the  meantime  the  war  had  been  carried  on,  during  a  period 
of  more  than  six  years,  between  England  and  her  rebellious  Am^ii- 
«in  colonies ;  but  the  latter,  guided  by  the  counsels  of  the  iminorta! 
Washington,  had  nobly  withstood  all  the  efforts  of  the  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  world  to  reduce  them  to  submission,  and  had  finally 
compelled  the  surrender,  at  Yorktown,  of  the  finest  army  England 
had  ever  sent  to  America.  After  the  defeat  and  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis,  at  Yorktown,  in  October,  1781,  the  war  with  the  United  States 
was  considered,  virtually,  at  an  end ;  but  between  England  and  her  Eu- 
ropean enemies  hostilities  were  carried  on  more  vigorously  than  ever. 
The  siege  of  Gibraltar  was  ardently  prosecuted  by  the  Spaniards ; 
and  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  commanded  by  governor  Elliot,  were 
greatly  incommoded  by  the  want  of  fuel  and  provisions.  They  were 
also  exposed  to  an  almost  incessant  cannonade  from  the  Spanish  bat- 
teries, situated  on  the  peninsula  which  connects  the  fortress  with  tho 
main  land.  During  three  weeks,  in  the  month  of  May,  1781,  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  shot  or  shells  were  thrown  into  the  town.  Bat 
while  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  turned,  in  suspense,  upon  this  im- 
portant fortress,  and  all  regarded  a  much  longer  defence  impossible, 
suddenly,  on  th*  night  of  the  27th  of  November,  a  chosen  body  of 
two  thousand  men  from  the  garrison  sallied  forth,  and,  in  less  than 
an  hour,  stormed  and  utterly  demolished  the  enemy^s  works.  Thff 
damage  done  on  this  occasion  was  estimated  at  two  millions  sterling, 

21.  In  the  month  of  February  following,  the  island  of  Minorca, 
ifter  a  long  siege,  almost  as  memorable  as  that  of  Gibraltar,  sur- 
rendered to  the  Sf  anish  forces,  after  having  been  in  the  possession 
of  England  since  the  year  1708.  During  the  sam»  month  the  former 
Dutch  settlements  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  South  America  wer« 

1.  Tobago  1ft  ft  short  distance  nortb-eait  of  Trinidad,  near  the  northern  coast  of  Snath 
America.  It  was  ceded  to  Great  Britjitu  by  France  in  17G3,  but  in  1781  wa-^i  retaken  by  the 
'^rench,  who  retained  possession  of  it  till  1793,  since  which  it  has  belonged  to  England. 

S.  Tlie  Dogger  Bank  is  a  long  narrow  sand  bank  in  the  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean,  extt^d- 
3Bg  from  Jutland,  on  the  west  coast  of  Denmark,  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Humbei,  on  tti« 
sastem  ooasi  of  England. 

U* 
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reeaptured  1>y  tlie  French.  St.  Eustatia  had  been  recaptured  in  the 
preceding  November.  Other  islands  in  the  West  Indies  fiurrendered 
to  the  French,  and  the  loss  of  the  Bahamas'  soon  followed.  For  these 
losjjes,  however,  the  British  were  fully  compensated  by  an  important 
naval  victory  gained  by  Admiral  Rodney  over  the  fleet  of  the  Count 
de  Grassc,  on  the  12th  of  April,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Carribee 
islands.*  In  this  obstinate  engagement  most  of  the  ships  of  the 
French  fleet  were  captured,  that  of  Count  de  Grasse  among  the 
number,  and  the  loss  of  the  French,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoner«, 
was  *»8timated  at  eleven  thousand  men.  The  loss  of  the  English,  in- 
cluding both  killed  and  wounded,  amounted  to  about  eleven  hundred. 

22.  During  the  year  1 782  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  which  had  so 
long  bid  defiance  to  the  power  of  Spain,  withstood  one  of  the  most 
memorable  sieges  ever  known.  The  Spaniards  had  constructed  a 
number  of  immense  floating  batteries  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar ;  and 
one  thousand  two  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  had  been  brought 
to  the  spot,  to  be  employed  in  the  various  modes  of  assault.  Besides 
these  floating  batteries,  there  were  eighty  large  boats,  mounted  with 
heavy  guns  and  mortars,  together  with  a  vast  multitude  of  frigates, 
sloops,  and  schooners,  while  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain, 
numbering  fifty  sail  of  the  line,  were  to  cover  and  support  the  attack. 
Eighty  thousand  barrels  of  gunpowder  were  provided  for  the  occasion, 
and  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men  were  empleycd,  by  land 
and  sea,  against  the  fortress. 

23.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  September  the  floating 
batteries  came  forward,  and  at  ten  o^clock  took  their  stations  about 
a  thousand  yards  distant  from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  began  a 
heavy  cannonade,  which  was  seconded  by  all  the  cannon  and  mor- 
tars in  the  Spanish  lines  and  approaches.  At  the  same  time  thr 
garrison  opened  all  their  batteries,  both  with  hot  and  cold  shot,  and 
during  several  hours  a  tremendous  cannonade  and  bombardment  wai 
kept  up  on  both  sides,  without  the  least  intermission.  Vbout  two 
o'clock  the  largest  Spanish  floating  battery  was  discovei  *d  to  emil 
smoke,  and  towards  midnight  it  was  plainly  seen  to  be  on  fire.  Other 
batteries  began  to  kindle ;  signals  of  distress  were  made ;  and  boats 

I.  The  Bahamas  are  an  extensive  group  or  islands  lying  east  and  south-east  from  Florid*. 
They  have  been  estircaled  at  about  six  hundred  in  number,  most  of  them  were  cliffs  aid 
roclts,  only  fourteen  of  them  being  of  any  considerable  size. 

3.  What  are  sometimes  called  the  Carribee  Islands  comprise  the  whole  of  the  Windward 
UK)  the  southern  portion  of  thr  Le«)ward  islands,  ih>m  Anguila  on  the  nortb  to  TriokUd  oa 
ttie  «mtb. 
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irero  sent  to  take  ^he  men  from  the  burning  vessels,  but  they  were 
interrupted  by  the  English  gun  boats,  which  now  advanced  to  the 
attack,  and,  raking  the  whole  line  of  batteries  with  their  fire,  com- 
pleted the  confusion.  The  batteries  were  soon  abandoned  to  the 
flames,  or  to  the  mercy  of  the  English. 

24.  At  the  awful  spectacle  of  several  hundred  of  their  fellow 
soldiers  exposed  to  almost  inevitable  destruction,  the  Spaniards  ceased 
firing,  when  the  British  seamen,  with  characteristic  humanity,  rushed 
forward,  and,  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  save  those  who  were 
perishing  in  the  flames  and  the  waters.  About  four  hundred  Span- 
iards were  thus  saved, — but  all  the  floating  batteries  were  consumed, ' 
and  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  forces  were  left  incapable  of 
making  any  farther  effectual  attack.  Soon  after,  Gibraltar  was  re 
lieved  with  supplies  of  provisions,  military  stores,  and  additional 
troops,  by  a  squadron  sent  from  England,  when  the  farther  siege  of 
the  place  was  abandoned. 

25.  The  siege  of  Gibraltar  was  the  last  act  of  importance  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war  in  Europe.     In  the  East 

*^  XIV.    WAR  IN 

Indies  the  British  settlements  had  been  engaged,  during    thb  kast 
several  years,  in  hostilities  with  the  native  inhabitants,      indibs- 
who  were  conducted  by  the  famous  Hyder  Ali,  and  his  son  Tippoo 
Saib,  often  assisted  by  the  fleets  and  land  forces  of  France  and  Hol- 
land.    Hyder  Ali,  from  the  rank  of  a  common  sepoy,  had  raised 
himself,  by  his  abilities,  to  the  throne  of  Mysore,^  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  kingdoms  of  Hindostan.     His  territories,  of  which 
Seringapatam*  was  the  capital,  bordered  on  those  of  the  English,  which 
lined  the  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula ;  and  as  he  saw  the  possess- 
ions of  the  Europeans  gradually  encroaching  upon  the  domains  of 
the  native  princes,  he  resolved  to  unite  the  latter  in  a  powerful  con 
federacy  for  the  expulsion  of  the  intruders.     After  detaching  one  of 
the  powerful  northern  princes  from  an  alliance  with  the  English,  and 

1.  MjftTTtj  a  town  of  southern  Hindostan,  and  capital  of  the  State  of  the  same  name,  is  tbr«« 
knindred  miles  north  of  Cape  Coinorin,  and  nine  miles  south  west  fVom  Seringapatam.  The 
Btate  of  Mysore,  comprising  a  territory  of  about  thirty  thousand  square  miles,  is  almost  entirely 
•orroutided  by  the  territory  of  the  Madras  presidency ;  and  although  the  government  is  noml< 
Dally  in  the  hands  of  a  native  prince,  it  is  subsidiary  to  tlie  government  of  Madras.  From 
1760  to  1799  Mysore  was  governed  by  Hyder  All  and  Tipnoo  Saib. 

2.  Seringapatam  is  a  decayed  town  and  fortress  of  Hindostan,  in  the  State  of  Mysore,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of  Madms.  It  was  besieged  by  the  Engl  sh  on  three  different 
occasions:  ttie  first  two  sieges  toolc  place  in  1791  and  179i,  and  the  third  m  1799,  on  the  4th  of 
Blay  of  which  year  it  was  stormed  by  the  British  and  their  allies,  on  which  occasion  Tippoo 
iras  killed,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  garrison,  amounting  to  eight  thousand  men.  On  «■ 
unuMnce  In  the  8uburt>s  of  SeringapaUm  is  the  mausoleum  of  ilydor  Ali  i.nd  Tippoo  6a  h. 
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having  introduced  the  European  discipline  among  his  numerous  troops 
as  early  as  1 767  he  began  the  war,  which  was  continued  with  scarcely 
any  intermission,  but  with  little  permanent  success  on  the  part  of  tha 
natives,  down  to  the  period  of  the  American  war,  when  the  French 
united  with  him,  and  the  war  was  carried  on  with  increased  vigor. 

26.  In  the  year  1780  Hyder  Ali  and  his  son  Tippoo  Saib,  at  the 
head  of  an  array  of  one  hundred  thousand  natives,  aLi  aided  by  • 
body  of  French  troops,  fell  upon  the  English  forces  in  the  prcsidoney 
of  Madras,  and  killed  or  captured  the  whole  of  them, — Madras,  the 
capital,  alone  being  saved  from  falling  into  their  hands.  In  the 
following  year  the  English  were  strongly  reenforced,  and  Hyder  Ali, 
at  the  head  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  was  defeated  in  three 
obstinate  battles ;  but  these  successes  were  ^  ^"^rrupted  by  the  losa 
of  an  English  force  of  three  thousand  men,  which  was  entirely  cut 
to  pieces  by  Tippoo  Saib  in  the  year  1782. 

27.  On  the  death  of  Hyder  Ali,  in  the  same  year,  Tippoo  Saib 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  in  the  followhig  year,  after  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  between  France  and  England,  he  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  English,  in  which  the  latter  made  concessions  that  greatly 
detracted  from  the  respect  hitherto  paid  to  their  name  in  Asia.  But 
this  native  prince  never  ceased,  for  a  moment,  to  cherish  the  hope  of 
expelling  the  British  from  Hindostan.  In  1790  he  began  the  war 
again,  but  was  eventually  compelled  to  purchase  peace  at  the  price 
of  one  half  of  his  dominions.  His  last  war  with  the  English  ter- 
minated in  1799,  by  the  storming  of  Seringapatam,  his  capital,  and 
the  death  of  Tippoo,  who  fell  in  the  assault. 

28.  On  the  30th  of  November  1 782,  preliminary  articles  of  peace 

were  signed  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
^OF  nsT^   which  were  to  be  definitive  as  soon  as  a  treaty  tietwcen 
France  and  Great  Britain  should  be  concluded.     Whca 
the  session  of  parliament  opened,  on  the  5th  of  December,  consid- 
erable altercation  took  place  in  respect  to  the  terms  of  the  provis- 
ional treaty,  but  a  large  majority  was  found  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
peace  thus  obtained.     The  independence  of  the  United  States  being 
DOW  rei^ognized  by  England,  the  original  purpose  of  France  was  ao- 
complish'»d ;  and  all  the  powers  at  war  being  exceedingly  desirous  of 
Tvi.  GEN-K-   P®*^®»  preliminary  articles  were  signed  by  Great  Britain, 
BAL  TRKATr  Franco,  and  Spain,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1783.     By 
oir  1783.     ^jjjg  treaty  France  restored  to  Great  Britain  all  French 
•ooeiisitions  in  the  West  Indies  during  the  war,  excepting  Tobago, 
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nhili  England  fenrrendered  to  France  the  important  station  3f  8t 
Lucin.  On  tho  coast  of  Africa  the  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  tha 
river  Senegal  were  ceded  to  France, — those  on  the  Gambia  to  Eng- 
land. In  the  East  Indies  France  recovered  all  the  places  she  had 
lost  during  the  war,  to  which  were  added  others  of  considerable  im- 
portance. Spain  retained  Minorca  and  West  Florida,  while  East 
LHorida  wa.«  7eded  to  her  in  return  for  the  Bahamas.  It  was  not  till 
September,  1783,  that  Holland  came  to  a  preliminary  settlement 
with  Great  Britain,  although  a  suspension  of  arms  had  taken  place 
'  betv'een  the  two  powers  in  the  January  preceding. 

20.  Thus  closed  the  most  important  war  in  which  England  had 
ever  been  engaged, — a  war  which  originated  in  her  ungenerous  treat- 
ment of  the  American  colonies.  The  expense  of  blood  and  treasure 
which  this  war  cost  England  was  enormous ;  nor  did  her  European 
antagonists  suffer  much  less  severely.  The  United  States  was  the 
only  country  that  could  claim  any  beneficial  results  from  the  war, 
and  these  were  obtained  by  a  strange  union  of  opposing  motives  and 
principles  on  the  part  of  European  powers.  France  and  Spain,  ar- 
bitrary despots  of  the  Old  World,  had  stood  forth  as  the  protectors 
of  an  infant  republic,  and  had  combined,  contrary  to  all  the  princi- 
ples of  their  political  faith,  to  establish  the  rising  liberties  of  America 
They  seemed  but  as  blind  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Providence, 
employed  to  aid  in  the  disseminartion  of  those  republican  virtues  that 
are  destined  to  overthrow  every  system  of  political  oppression  through- 
out the  world. 

VI.  The  French  Revolution. — 1.  The  democratic  spirit  which 
had  called  forth  the  war  between  England  and  her  American  colonies, 
and  which  the  princes  of  continental  Europe  had  en- 
louraged  and  fostered,  through  jealousy  of  the  power  of  demotratio 
Encland,  to  the  final  result  of  American  independence,       snaix. 
was  destined  to  exert  a  much  wider  influence  than  the  royal  allies  .  t 
the  infant  Kepublic  had  ever  dreamed  of.     Borne  back  to  France  by 
those  of  her  chivalrous  sons  who,  in  aiding  an  oppressed  people,  had 
imbibed  their  principles,  it  entered  into  the  causes  which  were  al- 
ready at  work  there  in  breaking  up  the  foundatiom^  of  the  rotten 
frame-work  of  French  society,  and  contributed  greatly  to  hur:y  for- 
ward the  tremendous  crisis  of  the  French  Revolution. 

2.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  m  1774,  the  lowei 
Qtrdirs  of  the  French  people  had  been  brought  to  a  state  of  extrem* 
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iodigenee  and  suffering,  by  the  luxuries  of  a  dissolute  and  despotir 
court,  during  a  long  period  of  misrule,  in  which  agriculture  was  sadly 
neglected,  and  trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  existed  but  id  an 
infant  and  undeveloped  state.  The  nobility  had  been,  for  a  long 
period,  losing  their  power  and  their  wealth,  by  the  gradual  elevation 
of  the  middling  classes  ;  and  the  clergy  had  lost  much  of  their  influ- 
ence by  the  rise  of  philosophical  investigation,  which  was  not  only 
attended  by  an  extraordinary  degree  of  freedom  of  thought,  lut  wa« 
Mrangly  tinctured  also  with  infidelity. 

3.  Louis  XVI.,  who  came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  twenty  yeais, 

was  poorly  calculated  to  administer  the  government  at  a 
^ui8  XVI     ^^'^^^^^^^  period,  when  resolute  and   energetic  measures 

were  requisite.  He  was  a  pious  prince,  and  sincerely 
loved  the  welfare  of  his  subjects ;  but  the  exclusively  religious  educa- 
tion which  he  had  received  had  made  him  little  acquainted  with  the 
world,  and  he  was  exceedingly  ignorant  of  all  polite  learning — even  of 
history  and  the  science  of  government.  Ignorance  of  politics,  weak- 
ness, vacillation,  and  irresolution,  were  the  fatal  defects  in  the  king^s 
character. 

4.  To  find  a  remedy  for  the  disordered  state  of  the  French  finances, 
in  FiNAN-  ^^^  *^^^  decline  of  public  credit,  was  the  first  difficulty 
ciAL  DiFFi-  which  Louis  had  to  encounter ;  nor  did  he  surmount  it 

CULTIE8.  until  he  found  himself  involved  in  the  vortex  of  a  Revo- 
ution.  Minister  after  minister  attempted  it,  so^petimes  with  partial 
success,  but  oftener  with  an  increase  of  evil.  Turgot  would  have 
introduced  radical  and  wise  reforms  by  an  equality  of  taxation,  and 
by  the  suppression  of  every  species  of  exclusive  privilege ;  but  the 
nobility,  the  courtiers,  and  the  clergy,  who  were  interested  in  main- 
taining all  kinds  of  abuses,  protested  against  any  sacrifices  on  their 
part ;  and  the  able  minister  fell  before  their  combined  opposition. 
Turgot  was  succeeded  by  Neckar,  a  native  of  Geneva,  an  economical 
financier,  who  had  amassed  immense  wealth  as  a  banker ;  but  his 
projects  of  economy  and  reform  alarmed  the  privileged  orders,  tjid 
their  opposition  soon  compelled  him  to  retire  also. 
•  5.  The  brilliant,  vain,  and  plausible  Calonne,  the  next  minister  of 
£nanoe,  promulgated  the  theory  that  profusion  forms  the  wealth  of 
a  Sta/e;  a  paradox  that  was  highly  applauded  by  the  courtiers. 
Ills  sjSiCL^  was  to  encourage  industry  by  expenditure,  and  to  stifle 
discontent  by  prodigality;  he  liquidated  old  debts  by  contracting 
new  ones, — ^paid  exorbitant  pensitrns,  and  gave  splendid  entertain 
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mcu'iS;  and  while  ^be  credit  of  tlie  minister  lasted,  his  resouroefl 
appeared  inexhaustible.  Galoone  continued  the  system  of  loans  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  American  war,  and  until  the  credit  of  the  gov 
ernment  was  utterly  exhausted,  when  it  was  found  that  the  annuai 
deficit  of  the  revenue,  below  the  expenditure,  was  nearly  thirty  mil- 
lions of  dollars !  General  taxation  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  aa 
well  as  the  commons,  was  now  proposed,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a 
sanction  to  the  measure,  an  assembly  of  the  Notables, — the  ehiefii 
cf  the  privileged  orders, — was  called  ;  but  although  the  assembly  at 
irst  assented  to  a  general  tax,  the  national  parliament  defeated  the 
project. 

6.  Brienne,  who  succeeded  Calonne,  becoming  involved  in  a  coLtesI 
with  the  parliament,  which  was  anxious  to  maintain  the 
immunities  of  the  privileged  orders,  and  being  unable  to      sTAxra- 
obtain  a  loan  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  government,  was     gknkral. 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  a  convocation  of  the  States  General,  a 
great  National  Legislature,  composed  of  representatives  chosen  from 
the  three  orders,  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  people,  but  which 
had  not  been  assembled  during  a  period  of  nearly  two  hundred  years 

7.  When  the  day  came  for  the  payment  of  the  dividends  to  the 
public  creditors,  the  treasury  was  destitute  of  funds ;  much  distress 
was  occasioned,  and  an  insurrection  was  feared ;  but  the  removal  of 
Brienne,  and  the  restoration  of  Neckar  to  office,  created  confidence, 
while  the  most  urgent  difficulties  were  removed  by  temporary  expe- 
dients, in  anticipation  of  some  great  change  that  was  to  follow  the 
meeting  of  the  States- General, — the  remedy  that  was  now  universally 
called  for.  The  court  had  at  first  dreaded  the  convocation  of  the 
States-General,  but  finding  itself  involved  in  a  contest  with  the  priv- 
ileged classes,  who  assumed  all  legal  and  judicial  authority,  it  took 
the  bold  resolution  of  throwing  itself  upon  the  representatives  of  the 
whole  people,  in  the  hope  that  the  commons  would  defend  the  throne 
igainst  the  nobility  and  clergy,  as  they  had  done,  in  former  timet, 
Against  the  feudal  aristocracy. 

8.  When  it  was  known  that  the  great  assembly  of  the  nation  was 
to  be  convened,  a  universal  ferment  seized  the  public  mind.  Social 
reforms,  extending  to  a  complete  reorganization  of  society,  became 
the  order  of  the  day ;  political  pamphlets  inundated  the  country ; 
politics  were  discussed  in  every  society ;  theories  accumulated  upon 
theories ;  and,  in  the  ardor  with  which  they  were  combated  and  do- 
iinided,  were  already  to  be  seen  the  seeds  o*^  those  dissensions  whiob 
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afterwards  deluged  the  country  with  Wood.  There  was  abundaDoe 
of  evil  to  be  complained  of,  and  it  was  evident  that  exclusive  privi- 
leges, and  the  marked  division  of  classes,  must  be  brokoL  down.  Thfl 
clergy  held  one-third  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom,  the  nobility  an* 
other  third ;  yet  the  remaining  third  was  burdened  with  all  the  ex- 
penses of  government.  This  was  more  than  could  be  borne ;  yet  the 
clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  magistracy,  obstinately  refused  the  Bur» 
render  of  their  exclusive  privileges,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
pliilosophic  party,  considering  the  federal  republic  of  America  a<<  a 
model  of  government,  desired  to  break  up  the  entire  frame-work  of 
French  society,  and  construct  the  edifice  anew.  Such  was  the  stat« 
of  France  when  the  assembly  of  the  States-General  was  called,  a 
measure  that  was,  in  itself,  a  revolution,  as  it  virtually  gave  back  the 
powers  of  government  to  the  people.  The  Third-Estate — the  Com 
nions,  comprising  nearly  the  whole  nation,  demanded  that  its  represent- 
atives should  equal  those  of  the  other  two  classes — the  clergy  and  the 
nobility.  Public  opinion  called  for  the  concession,  and  obtained  it.  Tbe 
result  of  the  elections  conformed  to  the  sentiments  of  the  three  classes 
in  the  kingdom  :  the  nobility  chose  those  who  were  firmly  attached  to 
the  interests  and  privileges  of  their  order ;  the  bishops,  or  clergy, 
chose  those  who  would  uphold  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  and 
who  were  more  inclined  to  political  freedom  than  tiie  former ;  while 
the  commons,  or  Third-Estate,  chose  a  numerous  body  of  represent 
atives,  firm  in  their  attachment  to  liberty,  and  ardently  desirous  of 
extending  the  power  and  influence  of  the  pmph, 

9.  At  the  opening  of  the  States-General,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1 789, 
a  difficulty  arose  as  to  the  manner  in  which  th«  three  orders  sLouid 
vote ;  the  clergy  and  nobility  insisting  that  there  should  be  three 
assemblies,  each  possessing  a  veto  on  the  acts  of  the  others,  while  the 
commons  insisted  that  all  should  be  united  in  one  general  asseiably, 
without  any  distinction  of  orders.  The  commons  managed  with 
^eat  tact  and  adroitness,  waitiug  patiently,  day  after  day,  foji  the 
clergy  and  nobility  to  join  them,  but  after  more  than  a  month  had 
thus  passed  away,  they  declared  themselves  the  "  National  Assembly," 
being,  as  they  asserted,  the  representatives  of  ninety-six  hundred^faa, 
at  least,  of  the  nation,  and  therefore  the  true  interpreters  of  the 
national  will  The  nob/es,  alarmed  by  this  sudden  boldness  of  the 
Assembly,  implored  the  monarch  to  support  their  rights ;  a  coalition 
was  formed  between  them  and  the  court,  but  the  public  mind  was 
against  them,  and  towards  the  last  of  Jun«,  the  ch  rgy  and  the  no 
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bilil.y,  constiiiined  by  an  order  of  the  soverei^  himself,  took  then 
feats  in  the  hall  of  the  Assembly,  where  they  were  soon  lost  in  an 
overwhelming  majority.  "  The  family  was  united,  but  it  ga^  e  few 
hopes  of  domestic  union  or  tranquillity." 

1 0.  The  triumph  of  the  third  estate  had  destroyed  the  moral  powei 
and  influence  of  the  government :  a  spirit  of  insubordination  began 
to  appear  in  Paris,  caused,  in  some  degree,  by  the  pressure  of  fam- 
ine; journals  and  clubs  multiplied ;  declaimers  harangued  in  ever  j 
street,  and  directed  the  popular  indignation  against  the 

king  and  his  family ;  and  the  very  rabble  imbibed  the     tiunary 
intoxicating  spirit  of  politics.      When  a  regiment  of     statk  ow 
French  troops  mutinied,  and  their  leaders  were  thrown 
into  prison,  a  mob  of  six  thousand  men  liberated  them  ^  c  'llisions 
took  place  between  the  populace  and  the  royal  guards;   and  the 
former,  obtaining  a  supply  of  muskets  and  artillery,  attacked  the  Das- 
tile,  or  state  prison  of  Paris,  tore  the  governor  in  pieces,  and  inhu 
manly  massacred  the  guards  who  had  attempted  to  defend  the  place 
(July  14th,  1789.) 

1 1.  Louis,  greatly  alarmed,  now  abandoned  the  counsels  of  the 
party  of  the  nobles,  who  had  advised  him  to  suppress  the  threatened 
revolution  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  hurrying  to  the  National 
Assembly,  craved  its  support  and  interference  to  restore  order  to  the 
capital.  At  the  same  time  he  caused  the  regular  troops  to  be  with- 
drawn from  Paris,  while  the  defence  of  the  place  was  intrusted  to  a 
body  of  civic  militia,  called  the  National  Guards,  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  La  Fayette,  whose  liberal  sentiments,  and  generous 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  had  made  him  the  idol  of 
the  populace. 

12.  The  union  between  the  king  and  the  National  Assembly  was 
hailed  with  transports  of  joy  by  the  Parisians,  and  for  a  few  davs  it 
soemed  that  the  revolution  had  closed  its  list  of  horrors ;  but  then 
were  agents  at  work  who  excited  and  bribed  the  people  to  fresh  sedi 
lion.  The  consequences  of  the  insurrection  of  the  14th  July  extend 
ed  throughout  France ;  the  peasantry  of  the  provinces,  imitating  thi 
lower  orders  of  the  capital  in  a  crusade  against  the  privileged  classes, 
everywhere  possessed  themselves  of  arms ;  the  regiments  of  the  Vine 
declared  for  the  popular  side ;  many  of  the  chateaux  of  the  nobles 
were  burned,  and  their  possessors  massacred  or  expelled,  and  in  a 
fortnight  there  was  no  authority  in  France  but  what  emanated  from 
Ihe  people.     These  things  produced  their  effect  upon  the  National 

29 
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Aasemb  y.     Tin  deputies  of  the  privileged  classes,  seeing  nc  escape 

VI  GRKAt    ^^^"^  ^^*^  ^^*  ^"  *^®  abandonment  of  those  immunities 

POLITICAL    which  had  rendered  them  odious,  consented  to  saci  ifioc 

CHANaK&     ^Yie  whole ;  the  clergy  followed  the  example,  and  in  one 

evening's  session  the  aristooracv  and  the  church  descended  to  the 

level  of  the  peasantry ;  the  privileged  classes  were  swept  away,  and 

the  political  condition  of  Ffance  was  changed.     (Aug.  4th,  1789.) 

13.  An  interval  of  two  months  now  passed  over  without  any 
flagrant  scene  of  popular  violence,  the  Assembly  being  engaged  at 
Versailles  in  fixing  the  basis  of  a  national  constitution,  and  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Paris  in  procuring  bread  for  the  lower  orders  of  the 
Parisians,  while  the  latter,  imagining  that  the  Revolution  was  to 
Hberate  them  from  almost  every  species  of  restraint,  were  rioting  in 

the  exercise  of  their  newly-acquired  freedom.     Towards 
viL  FAiiniK  ^YiQ  latter  part  of  Au<?ust  the  famine  had  become  so 

AND  MOBS.  .  . 

severe  in  Paris,  (a  natural  consequence  of  the  publio 
convulsions,  and  the  suspension  of  credit,)  that  mobs  were  frequent 
in  the  streets,  and  the  baker ^s  shops  were  surrounded  by  multitudes 
clamoring  for  food,  while  the  most  extravagant  reports  were  circu- 
lated' charging  the  scarcity  upon  the  court  and  the  aristocrats.  The 
leaders  of  the  populace,  artfully  fomenting  the  discontent,  instigated 
the  mob  to  demand  that  the  king  and  the  Assembly  should  be  re- 
moved from  Versailles  to  the  capital ;  and  on  the  5th  of  October  a 
crowd  of  the  lowest  rabble,  armed  with  pikes,  forks,  and  clubs,  nnd 
accompanied  by  some  of  the  national  guards,  marched  to  Versaillea- 
They  penetrated  into  the  Assembly,  vociferously  demanding  breads — 
a  slight  collision  occurred  between  them  and  some  of  the  kingV  body 
guards,  and  during  the  ensuing  night  they  broke  into  the  palace 
massacred  the  guards  who  opposed  them,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
opportune  arrival  of  La  Fayette  and  his  grenadiers,  the  king  bim> 
aelf  and  the  whole  royal  family  would  have  fallen  victims.  After 
tranquillity  had  been  partially  restored,  the  king  was  compelled  t« 
set  cut  for  Paris,  accompanied  by  the  tumultuous  rabble  which  had 
acught  his  life.  The  National  Assembly  voted  to  transfer  its  sittings 
to  the  capital.  The  royal  family,  on  reaching  Paris,  repaired  t^  the 
Tuillcries,  which  hencefortli  became  their  palace  and  their  prison. 

14.  Several  months  of  comparative  tranquillity  followed  this  ouv 
rage,  during  which  time  the  formation  of  the  constitution  was  prose- 
cuted with  activity  by  the  Assembly.  The  feudal  system,  teudal 
•erviees,  and  all  titles  of  honor,  had  been  abolished.     One  general 
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legislative  Assembly  bad  been  decreed :    tbe  absolute  veto  of  tbc 
king  had  been  taken  away;  and  now  the  immense  prop- 
erty  of  the  church  was  appropriated  to  the  State,  a  meas-     constitu- 
are  that  secured  the  great  financial  resources  which  so        "^^* 
long  upheld  the  Revolution.     In  the  meantime  the  training,  dividing, 
forming,  and  marshalling  of  parties  went  on.    At  first.  La  mhai 

Fayette,  and  those  who  aided  him — the  moderate  friends      ling  of 
of  liberty — prevailed   in   the   Assembly,  satisfied  with      PARTua. 
constitutional  reforms,  without  desiring  to  overthrow  the  monarcLj 
But  there  was  another  class — the  ultra  revolutionists — coniposid 
of  the  factious  spirits  of  the  Assembly,  who  afterwards  obtained  Uh 
control  of  that  body.     Having  organized  themselves  into  a  club,  called 
the  club  of  the  Jacobins,  from  the  name  of  the  convent  in  which 
they  assembled,  and  gathering  members  from  all  classes  of  society, 
they  held  nightly  sittings,  where,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  the  popu- 
(ace,  they  canvassed  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  and  formed  public  opinion. 

15.  At  one  time  this  club  contained  more  than  two  thousand  five 
hundred  members,  and  corresponded  with  more  than  four  hundred 
affiliated  societies  throughout  France.  It  was  the  hot-bed  of  sedition, 
and  the  centralization  of  anarchy,  and  it  eventually  overturned  the 
government,  and  sent  forth  the  sanguinary  despots  who  established 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  Barnave,  the  Lameths,  Danton,  Marat,  and 
Robespierre,  were  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobin  faction.  Mirabeau, 
the  first  master-spirit  which  arose  amid  the  troubles  of  the  times,— a 
man  of  extraordinary  eloquence  and  talent,  but  of  loose  principles — 
who  had  at  first  united  with  the  Jacobins,  foreseeing  the  sanguinary 
excess  that  already  began  to  tinge  the  career  of  the  Revolution,  at 
length  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  court  to  use  his  great  influence 
in  aiding  to  establish  monarchy  on  a  constitutional  basis ;  but  his 
death,  early  in  1791,  up  to  which  period  ho  had  maintained  his 
ascendancy  in  the  Assembly,  deprived  the  king  of  his  only  hope  cf 
being  al  le  to  withstand  the  Jacobin  influence  in  the  National  Legi& 
lature.  Mirabeau  had  a  clear  presentiment  of  the  coming  disasters 
**  8oon,'  said  he,  "neither  the  king  nor  the  Assembly  inrill  rile  the 
country,  but  a  vile  faction  will  overspread  it  with  horrors." 

16.  While   the  machinations   of  the  Jacobins  were   convulsing 
France,  the  repose  of  Europe  was  threatened  by  the  in- 
judicious   movements   of  the   emigrant  nobility,  large    emigrant 
noiubcrs  of  whom,  estimated  at  seventy  thousand,  dis-     n^biuty 
gusted  with  tlic  Revolution,  had  abandoned  their  country,  resolved  Ui 
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ieek  the  restoration  of  the  old  gOTornment  by  the  intervention  of 
foreign  powers.  Collecting  first  at  Turin,  and  afterwards  at  Co- 
blentz/  they  endeavored  to  stir  up  rebellion  in  the  provinces,  and 

solicited  Louis  to  sanction  their  ph.ns,  and  join  their 

KD  E8CAPK   n^editated  armaments.     Louis,  accompanied  by  his  |ueea 

OF  THE      and  children,  attempted  to  escape  secretly  to  the  frontierSt 

FAMILY      ^^^*  ^^^  stopped  and  brought  back  a  prisoner  to  Wi 

capital.  (June  1791.)  The  Jacobins  now  argued  that 
ho  king^s  flight  was  abdication  ;  and  the  National  Assembly,  to  ap 
pease  the  popular  outcry,  provisionally  suspended  him  from  bin 
functions,  until  the  constitution,  now  nearly  completed,  was  presented 
to  him  for  acceptance.  On  the  14th  of  September,  1791,  he  took 
the  oath  to  maintain  it  against  civil  discord  and  foreign  aggression, 
and  to  enforce  its  execution  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  The  Con- 
stitttent  Assembly,  as  that  which  framed  the  constitution  is  often 
called,  after  having  pa^Aed  a  self-denying  ordinance  that  none  of  its 
members  should  be  eleeted  to  the  next  Assembly,  declared  itself  dis 
solved  on  the  30th  of  September,  1791. 

1 7,  But  the  constitution,  thus  established,  could  not  be  permanent, 
for  the  minds  of  the  French  people  were  still  agitated  by  the  passion 
for  change,  and  the  members  of  the  new  Legislative  A&sembly  soon 
displayed  opinions  more  radica.!.  and  divisions  more  numerous,  than 
their  predeccssora  The  court  and  the  nobility  had  exercised  no  in- 
fluence in  the  late  elections ;  the  unholders  of  even  a  mitigated  aris- 
tocracy had  disappeared ;  the  ast^jmbly  was  thoroughly  democratic ; 
and  the  only  question  that  seei^ed  to  remain  for  it  was  the  main- 
tenance or  the  overthrow  of  the  contititutional  throne.  The  chief 
parties  in  the  assembly,  at  its  openin^f  were  the  constitutionalists  and 
the  republicans, — the  latter  were  more  usually  called  Girondists,  as 
uheir  most  celebrated  leaders,  Brissot  Petion,  and  Condorcet,  were 
members  from  the  department  of  the  Gironde.  The  constitutional 
ists  would  have  preserved  the  throne,  while  thev  stripped  it  cf  iti 
power ;  but  the  Girondists,  enthusiastic  admirArA  of  the  Amcrioani| 
despising  the  vain  shadow  of  royalty,  longed  for  republican  institTi- 
tions  on  the  model  of  antiquity.  The  Jacobins,  who  were  anarchists, 
men  without  principles,  and  attached  to  no  particular  form  of  goT 

1.  C«hlvnt7y  (the  Com$:funle9  of  the  Romans,)  Is  a  Prussian  town  In  th«  pn»*i»oi  nf  the  RhiM% 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  Aloaelle.  Since  the  w.irs  of  Napolc  m  it  has  ^e<»«  «*-«>n|^ 
fortiflod,  and  is  now  deemed  3o«  of  the  {Mlncipal  bu  warkt  of  German}  <»  tuo  rid*  ^ 
\Jtap  No.  X\IL) 
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emmeol,  possessed  at  first  little  influence  in  the  assembly^  but  direct* 
ing  the  passions  of  the  populace,  and  possessing  the  means  of  rousing 
at  pleasure  the  strength  of  the  capital,  they  soon  acquired  a  prepon- 
derating influence  that  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  crushed  the  more 
moderate  revolutionary  party  of  the  Girondists. 

1 8.  The  legislative  assembly  commenced  its  sittings  by  confiscating 
the  property  of  the  emigrants,  and  denouncing  the  penalties  of  treason 
against  those  refractory  priests  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  sup 
port  the  constitution ;  but  the  king  refused  to  sanction  the  decrees 
It  was  the  grcal  object  of  the  Girondists  to  involve  the  kingdom  in 
foreign  war ;  and  the  warlike  preparations  of  the  Austrian  emperor 
and  the  German  princes,  evidently  designed  to  support  the  emigranta» 
rendered  it  an  easy  matter  to  carry  out  their  designs.     When  an 
open  declaration  of  his  objects  was  demanded  of  the  Austrian  em- 
peror, he  required  as  a  condition  on  which  he  would  discontinue  hia 
preparations,  that  France  should  return  to  the  form  and  principles 
of  government  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of 
the  constituent  assembly.     Against  his  own  judgment  the  king  yield 
ed  to  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  on  the  20th  of 

XII     \trAK 

April,   1792,  war   was  declared   against  the   court  of    declared 
Vienna.     It  must  be  admitted  that  the  war  which  arose     against 

AUSTRIA* 

from  so  feeble  beginnings,  but  which  at  length  involved 
the  world  in  its  conflagration,  was  not  provoked  by  France,  but  by 
the  foreign  powers  which  unjustly  interposed  to  regulate  the  laws 
%nd  government  of  the  French  people. 

19.  While  the  strife  of  parties  continued  in  Paris,  producing  con 
fdsion  in  the  councils  of  the  assembly,  and  increasing  anxiety  and 
alarm  in  the  mind  of  the  king,  a  formidable  force  was  assembling  on 
the  German  frontier  with  the  avowed  object  of  putting  down  the 
Revolution,  and  restoring  to  the  king  the  rights  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived.  The  king  of  Prussia  and  the  emperor  of  Austria 
engaged  to  cooperate  for  this  purpose ;  and  their  united  forces  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who,  towards 
the  end  of  July,  entered  the  French  territories  at  the  head  of  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  men.  The  threatening  manifesto  which  he 
issued  roused  at  ^nce  the  spirit  of  resistance  throughout  every  part 
of  France ;  the  demagogues  seized  the  occasion  to  direct  the  popular 
(ury  against  the  court,  which  was  accused  of  leaguing  with  the  enemy ; 
and  the  two  prominent  factions,  the  Girondists  and  Jacobins,  com 
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biDcd  to  overturn  the  monarchy,  each  with  thu  Tiew  of  advancing  iU 
own  separate  ambitious  designs. 

20.  The  dethronement  of  the  king  was  now  vehemently  discussed 
in  all  the  popular  assemblies ;  preparations  were  made  in  Paris  for 
a  general  revolt ;  and  soon  after  midnight  on  the  morning  of  the  1 0th 

of  August,  an  infuriate  mob  attacked  and  pillaged  the 

M4ssACfcE.    P^l^^^i   massacred   the   Swiss   guards,  and  forced   ttr'i 

OP  TUB      king  and   royal  family  to   seek  shelter  in  the  hall  ct 

TENTH  OF    ^^g  National  Assembly.     The  assembly  protected  iUz 

person  of  the  king,  but,  yielding  to  the  demands  of  the 

oonqueriug  populace,  passed  a  decree  suspending  the  royal  functions, 

dismissed  the  ministers,  and  directed  the  immediate  convocation  of  a 

National  Convention.     La  Fayette,  then  in  command  of  the  army 

on  the  eastern  frontier,  having  in  vain  endeavored  to  keep  his  troops 

firm  in  their  allegiance,  and  being  outlawed  by  the  assembly,  fled 

into  the  Netherlands,  but  was  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  Aus- 

trians.     Dumouriez,  who  had  adhered  to  the  assembly,  succeeded  to 

the  command,  and  made  energetic  preparations  to  resist  the  coming 

invasion. 

21.  The  massacre  of  the  10th  of  August  was  soon  followed  by 
XIV  MAssA-  ^^^^^^^'^  ^^  8*^^^  more  frightful  atrocity.     The  prisons  of 

ORE  OF  Paris  had  become  filled  with  suspected  persons ;  and  the 
BEPTEMBEa.  lea^je^j;  of  the  Jacobins,  now  occupying  the  chief  ^acea 
in  the  magistracy,  in  order  to  diminish  the  number  of  their  internal 
enemies  planned  the  massacre  of  the  prisoners.  Accordingly,  at 
three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  September,  a  band  of 
three  hundred  hired  assassins,  accompanied  by  a  frantic  mob,  entered 
the  prisons,  and  began  the  work  of  death.  In  the  court  yard  of  the 
first  prison  four  and  twenty  priests  were  hewn  in  pieces  because  they 
refused  to  take  the  revolutionary  oath.  In  some  instances  the 
assassins,  stained  with  gore,  established  tribunals  to  try  their  victimaj 
nnd  a  few  minutes,  often  a  few  seconds,  disposed  of  the  fate  of  eack 
ndividual.  The  massacres  continued  from  the  2d  to  the  6lh  of 
September  and  during  this  period  more  than  five  thousand  persons 
perished  in  the  different  prisons  of  Paris.  A  committe  cf  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Paris,  declaring  that  a  plot  had  been  formed  by  the  pris- 
oners throughout  France  to  murder  all  the  patriots  of  the  empire,  in- 
vited the  other  cities  to  imitate  the  massacres  of  the  capital,  but^ 
fortunately,  none  obeyed  the  summons.       • 

22.  While  these  shocking  excesses  were  perpetra^d  in  the  capital^ 
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the  armiei  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  wLicli  had  ioTaaed  the  Frenoh 
territories,  met  with  a  signal  repulse.  Dumouriez,  pursuing  his  sao 
cesses,  crossed  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  on  the  6th  of  November 
gained  the  battle  of  Jemappes,^  which  gave  him  possession  of  all  the 
Austrian  Netherlands.  With  so  much  rapidity  and  decision  did 
Dumouriez  execute  the  skilful  movements  of  the  army,  that  the  allief 
fK>on  found  there  was  no  want  of  able  generals  among  the  French 
At  the  battle  of  Jemappes,  the  enthusiasm  and  martial  spirit  of  th« 
French,  displaying  themselves  in  all  their  brilliancy,  bore  down  all 
obstacles,  and  redoubt  after  redoubt  was  stormed  and  taken,  to  tho 
chant  of  the  Marseilles  Hymn.<^ 

23.  The  National  Convention,  which  had  succeeded  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  inflamed  by  this  first  great  victory  of  the  Bevolution,  pub- 
lished a  decree  offering  the  alliance  of  the  French  to  every  nation 
that  desired  to  recover  its  liberties, — a  decree  which  was  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  of  war  against  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe.  One  step 
further  was  necessary  to  complete  the  Kevolution,  and 

XV.    TRIAL 

that  was  the  death  of  the  kind-hearted  and  unfortunate  and  kxeoo- 
monarch.     On  the  ridiculous  charge  of  having  engaged     tiox  of 
in  a  conspiracy  for  the  subversion  of  freedom,  on  the 
26th  of  December  Louis  XVI.  was  brought  before  the  Convention, 
and,  after  a  trial  which  lasted  twenty  days,  was  declared  guilty,  and 
condemned  to  death  by  a  majority  of  twenty-six  votes  out  of  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-one.     Nearly  all  of  those  who  had  voted  for  his 
death  subsequently  perished  on  the  scaffold,  during  the  sanguinary 
"  reign  of  Terror,"  which  soon  followed.     On  the  21st  of  January, 
1 793,  Louis  was  led  out  to  execution.     He  met  death  with  magna- 
nimity and  firmness,  amid  the  insults  of  his  cruel  executioners.    Bis 
fate  will  be  commiserated,  and  his  murderers  execrated,  so  long  as 
justice  or  mercy  shall  prevail  on  the  earth. 


1.  Jemappes  (2heni-map)  in  a  small  village  of  Belgium,  near  Mona,  forty  four  miles  toa'th. 
vest  from  Brussels.  The  Duke  de  Chartres,  afterwards  Louis  Philippe  king  of  the  Frenrbi 
acted  as  die  lieutenant  of  Dumouriez  during  tlie  battle  of  Jemappes,  and  by  his  intrepidity  a* 
tli9  bead  of  a  column  aided  esseutially  in  wimitng  the  day. 

a.  The  famous  Marseilles  Uymn,  the  national  song  of  the  FVeuch  patriots  and  wamofi,  waf 
•ompoacd  by  Joseph  Rouget  de  Tlsle,  (roozh.1  de  leel,)  a  young  engineer  officer,  early  ia  thfi 
French  Revolution.  It  was  at  first  called  the  ^Offering  to  Liberty,"  but  received  its  present 
aame  because  it  was  first  publicly  stmg  by  the  Marseilles  confederates  in  i** 9.2.  Both  the  worot 
and  the  music  are  peculiarly  inspiriting.  So  great  whs  the  influence  of  this  song  '>ver  the  m* 
eltable  French,  ttwit  It  was  suppressed  under  tlie  empire  and  the  Bourbons ;  but  ttai  Revoluiioa 
•r  1830  called  it  up  anew,  and  it  has  since  become  agam  the  national  song  ot  ibe  F  «oeh 
»«opl«. 
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24.  Tiie  Girondists,  who  had  been  the  first  to  fan  the  fl&me  of 

^  ^    ,      revolution,  were  the  first  to  sufifer  by  its  violence.    Ardent 
[17931 
xYi.  FALL     republicans  in  principle,  but  humane  and  benevolent  in 

oi  THB  their  sentiments,  thej  had  not  desired  the  death  of  th€ 
king,  but  they  could  not  restrain  the  mad  furj  of  the 
Jacobins.  The  latter,  a  base  faction  in  the  convention,  taunted  the 
former  with  having  endeavored  to  save  the  tyrant :  their  partisans, 
throughout  Paris,  roused  the  feelings  of  the  populace  against  the 
Girondists :  a  powerful  insurrection  ■•  deprived  the  convention  of  its 
liberty  :  thirty  of^  the  leading  members  of  the  Girondist  party  wore 
given  up  and  imprisoned ;  and  those  who  had  not  the  fortune  to  es- 
cape from  Paris  were  brought  to  trial,  condemned,  without  being 
heaid  in  their  defence,  and  speedily  executed,^  and  all  for  no  other 
crime  than  having  tried  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  king,  to 
avenge  the  massacres  of  September,  and  to  allay  the  desolating  storm 
of  violence  and  crime  that  was  spreading  terror  and  dismay  ove? 
tlieir  country. 

25.  After  the  fall  of  the  Girondists,  the  victorious  Jacobins,  at 
the  head  of  whom  were  Danton,  Marat,  Robespierre,  and  their  asso 
ciates,  obtained  control  of  the  "  Committee  of  Public  Safety,"  a  for- 
midable Revolutionary  tribunal,  in  which  was  vested  the  whole  power 
of  the  convention  and  of  the  government.  Some  opposition  was 
indeed  made,  by  the  magistracies  of  the  cities  and  towns  throughout 
a  great  part  of  France,  to  this  central  power,  and  at  one  time  seventy 
departments  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  the  convention ; 
but  the  vigorous  measures  of  the  Parisian  Revolutionists  soon  broke 
this  formidable  league.  Revolutionary  committees,  radiating  from 
the  central  Jacobin  power  in  Paris,  extended  their  network  over  the 
whole  kingdom ;  and  these  committees,  having  the  power  of  arrest- 
ing the  obnoxious  and  the  suspected,  and  numbering  more  than  five 
hundred  thousand  individuals,  often  drawn  from  the  very  dregs  of 
ffociety,  held  the  fortunes  and  lives  of  every  man  in  France  at  thciT 
disposal. 

26.  The  prisons  throughout  France  were  speedily  filled  with  /io- 
XVII  THR  ^^^^ »  forced  loans  were  exacted  with  rigor ;  Terror  wa« 
BKioN  OF    made  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  the  guillotine*  was  put 

TEEROB.     j^  requisition  to  do  its  work  of  death.     The  queen  was 

*  OuHltftino^-BO  called  f  nim  the  name  of  the  invenior — \a  an  engine  or  mo^o^wm^  f^r  ke 
^oadUur  persons  at  a  stroke. 

a.  May  31U.  b.  Oct.  31st. 
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brought  to  the  scaffold,^  and  the  dauphin,  thrown  into  ^)ri&0U)  er« 
long  fell  a  victim  to  the  barbarous  neglect  of  his  keepers.     Irrellgton 
ttnd  impiety  raised  the.  r  heads  above  the  mass  of  pollution  and  crime* 
the  Sabbath  was  abolished  by  law :  the  sepulchres  of  the    ^y^^^  ^^. 
kings  of  France  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  that  every     umpb  oi 
memorial  of  royalty  might  be  blotted  out;    and  tlie   "'"'****^"* 
leaders  of  the  municipality  of  Paris,  in  the  madness  of  atheism,  pub* 
licly  expressed  their  determination  "  to  dethrone  the  king  of  Heaven 
ts  woll  as  the  monarchs  of  the  earth.*'     As  the  crowning  act  of  this 
drama  of  wickedness,  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  personified  by  a  beauti- 
ful female,  was  introduced  into  the  convention,  and  declared  to  be 
the  only  divinity  worthy  of  adoration: — the  churches  were  closed- - 
religion  every  whijre  abandoned — and  on  all  the  public  cemeteries  was 
placed  the  inscription,  "  Death  is  an  Eternal  Sleep." 

27.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Girondists  and  the  party  attached  (o 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  divisions  arose  among  the  Jacobin  leader.). 
The  sanguinary  Marat  had  already  fallen  by  the  dagger  of  the  devoted 
heroine,  Charlotte  Corday^  who  voluntarily  sacrificed  her  ^,^  ^^^^ 
own  life  in  the  hope  of  saving  her  country.  The  more  ok  thk 
moderate  portion  of  the  Revolutionary  leaders,  Dan  ton,  ^a'*''"*'^*'*- 
Camille  Desmoulins,  and  their  supporters,  who  had  so  recently  roused 
the  populace  against  the  Gironde,  were  ere  long  charged  with  show- 
ing too  much  clemency,  and  brought  to  the  scaffold^  The  Repub- 
lican Girondists  had  sought  to  prevent  the  Reign  of  Terror — the 
Oantonists  to  airest  it ;  and  both  perished  in  the  attempt.  There- 
after there  seemed  not  a  hope  left  for  France.  The  revoluticnary 
excesses  everywhere  increased :  those  who  kept  aloof  from  tliera  were 
Buspected,  and  condemned  ;  and  the  power  of  Death  was  relentlessly 
wielded  by  such  a  combination  of  monsters  of  wickedness  as  the 
world  had  never  before  seen. 

28.  Having  pursued  the  internal  history  of  the  Revolution  down 
to  the  fall  of  the  Dantonists  in  March  1 794,  we  resume  the  narra 
fcive  of  affairs  at  the  beginning  of  1793.     The  death  of     ^^  ^ 
Louis  XVI.,  which  derives  its  chief  importance  from      against 
the  principle  whicli  the  revolutionists  thereby  proclaimed,      '^uLorit 
excited  profound  terror  in  France,  and  feelings  of  astonishment  and 
indignation  throughout  Europe.     France  thereby  placed  herself  in 
avowed  and  unrelenting  hostility  to  the  established  governments  of  the 
oeighboring  States;  and  it  was  universally  felt  that  the  period  hat] 

a.  Oct.  IGlh,  17i)3.  h.  Alarcb  5lb,  1794. 
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now  an  ived  when  she  must  conquer  the  coalition  of  thrones,  or  perish 
under  its  blows  The  convention  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked,  but 
forthwith,  on  various  pretexts,  declared  war  against  England,  Spain, 
and  Holland,  and  ordered  the  increase  of  the  armies  of  the  republio 
to  more  than  five  hundred  thousand  men. 

29.  Early  in  1793  the  English  and  Prussians  combined  to  chrck 
the  progress  of  the  French  in  Holland,  and  on  the  18th  of  March 
Dumouriez  was  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Neerwinde.  Soo?}  af^r 
this  repulse,  the  French  general,  disgusted  with  the  excesses  jt  tht 
revolutionists  in  Paris,  and  finding  himself  suspected  by  both  Giron- 
dists and  Jacobins,  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  allied  gencrali 
for  a  coalition  of  forces  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy  in  France ;  but  his  army  did  not  share  his  feelings,  and 
being  denounced  by  the  convention,  and  a  price  set  upon  his  head, 
he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  Austrian  lines. 

30.  After  the  defection  of  Dumouriez,  Custine  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  north,  then  severely  pressed  by  the  allies  near 
Valenciennes ;  but  being  unable  to  check  the  progress  of  the  enemy, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  command,  ordered  to  Paris,  and,  soon  after, 
sondemned  and  executed  on  the  charge  of  misconduct.  The  revolu- 
tionary government,  seeing  no  merit  but  in  success,  placed  its  gen- 
erals in  the  alternative  of  victory  or  death,  and  employed  the  terrors 
of  the  guillotine  as  an  incentive  to  patriotism.  The  fall  of  Valen- 
ciennes seemed  to  open  to  the  allies  a  way  to  Paris,  but,  pursuing  in- 
dependent plans  of  aggrandizement,  they  injudiciously  divided  thei** 
forces,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year,  were  driven  back  across  the 
frontier. 

31.  Early  in  the  same  year  Spain  had  despatched  an  army  of  fifty- 
five  thousand  men  for  the  invasion  of  France  by  the  way  of  the 
Pyrenees ;  but  although  the  French,  who  advanced  to  meet  them, 
were  driven  back,  the  campaign  in  that  quarter  was  charactei  ized  by 
no  event  of  importance.  In  the  meantime,  in  the  west  of  Fran  30, 
the  insurrectionary  war  of  La  Vendee  was  occupying  the  troops  of 
tlio  convention ;  and  on  the  side  of  Italy  the  allies  were  ai  »ed  by 
the  revolt  of  Marseilh>s,  Lyons,  and  Toulon. 

32.  In  La  Vendee,  a  large  district  bordered  on  the  iiorth  by  the 

Loire,  and  on  the  west  by  the  ocean,  containing  eight 

RKCTioN  OF  hundred  thousand  souls,  the  Royalists,  embracing  nearly 

LA  VENDEB.    ^j^^  eutirc  population,  liad  early  taken  up  arms  in  tho 

MUfle  of  their  church  and  their  king.     This  district  soon  became  tht 
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fchcati^  of  innumerable  conflicts,  in  which  the  undisciplined  peasantry 
of  La  Vendee  at  first  had  the  advantage,  from  their  peculiar  mode 
of  fighting,  and  the  nature  of  their  countrj  On  the  1 0th  of  June, 
i793,  they  obtained  a  great  victory  at  Saum  tr,'  where  their  trophies 
amounted  to  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  ten  thousand  munkcts,  and 
eleven  thousand  prisoners ;  but  on  the  29th  of  the  same  mouth  they 
were  defeated  in  their  attempt  on  Nantes,  where  their  brave  leader 
Cathelineau  was  mortally  wounded.  During  the  summer  two  inva- 
fions  of  the  country  of  the  Vendeans  was  made  by  large  bodies  of 
the  republican  troops  under  skilful  generals,  who  were  defeated  and 
driven  back  with  severe  loss.  The  convention,  at  length  aroused  to  a 
full  sense  of  the  danger  of  this  war,  surrounded  La  Vendee  with  an  army 
of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  who,  by  a  simultaneous  advance,  threat- 
ened a  speedy  extinction  of  the  revolt.  But  the  republican  troops 
who  had  penetrated  the  country  were  cut  off  in  detail — the  veterans 
of  Kleber  were  defeated  near  Torfou,'  and  before  the  close  of  Sep- 
tember the  Vendean  territory  was  freed  from  its  invaders. 

33.  Again  the  convention  «nade  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  sup- 
press the  insurrection.  Their  forces  penetrated  the  country  in  every 
direction,  and,  with  unrelenting  and  uncalled-for  cruelty,  burned  the 
towns  and  villages  that  fell  into  their  hands,  and  put  the  inhabitants, 
of  every  age  and  sex,  to  the  sword.  Defeated »  in  the  battle  of 
Cholet,'  and  their  country  in  the  possession  of  their  enemies,  a 
large  portion  of  the  surviving  Vendeans,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, crossed  the  Loire  into  Brittany,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining 
assistance  from  their  countrymen  in  that  quarter.  In  the  battle  of 
Chateau  Gonthier,*  fighting  with  the  courage  of  despair,  they  gained 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  Republican  forces,  whose  loss  amounted  t« 
twelve  thousand  men  and  nineteen  pieces  of  cannon.  This  victory 
was  gained  on  the  very  day  v  <en  the  orator  Barrere  announced  in 
the  convention,  "  the  war  if  ended,  and  La  Vendee  is  no  more." 
Great  then  wa^  the  constc  aation  in  Paris  when  it  was  known  that 
iho  Republican  army  was  dispersed,  and  that  nothing  remained  to 
prevent  the  advance  of  the  Royalists  to  the  capital. 

i.  Saumur  is  on  the  sonthern  bank  of  the  Loire,  in  the  former  prorinceof  Ai^ou,  one  hundrM 
•nd  flfty-ceven  miles  i<outh-we»t  trow  Paris.    {Map  No.  XIll.) 

2.  Torfou  was  a  small  village  In  the  northern  part  of  La  Vendee,  a  short  dlstnuce  scutl 
horn  Nantes.    (Jl/cp  Nx  XIII.) 

3.  Citdct  (sho-Ii)  is  nearly  forty  miles  south-east  from  Nantes.    {Map  No.  XIII  > 

4.  Chateau  Chmtkier  is  sixty  miles  north  «ast  from  Nantes.    (JVo^  Mo.  XIIL) 

t   Oct  17th,  1703. 
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34.  But  tlie  Vendeans  were  divided  in  their  councils.  Induced  bj 
the  hope  of  succors  from  England,  they  directed  their  march  to  the 
coast,  and,  after  laying  sijge  to  Granville,'  where  they  expected  the 
cooperation  of  the  English,  were  at  length  tumpelled  to  retreat,  with 
heavy  loss.  Defeated  ^  at  Mans,*  an  I  having  experienced  a  final 
overthrow**  at  Savenay,"  they  slowly  melted  away  in  the  midst  of  their 
enemies,  fighting  with  unyielding  courage  to  the  last.  Oat  of  nearly 
%  hundred  thousand  who  had  crossed  the  Loire,  scarcely  three  thou 
far.d  returned  to  La  Vendee,  and  most  of  these  fell  by  the  hands  of 
Iheir  pursuers,  or,  brought  to  a  hasty  trial,  perished  on  the  scaffold.* 

35    The  discontents  in  the  south  of  France  against  the  measures 

of  the  convention  first  broke  out  in  open  insurrection  at 

RECTioN  IN    Marseilles,  which  was  soon  reduced  to  submission,  while 

THE  SOUTH    a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  fied  to  Toulon.     In 

the  meantime  L3'ons  had  revolted.     During  four  months 

it  was  in  a  state  of  vigorous  siege ;  and  sixty  thousand  men  were 

employed  before  the  place  at  the  time  of  its  surrender  in  October, 

1793.     All  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  were  demolished,  and  nearly 

the  entire  city  destroyed.     In  the  course  of  five  months  after  the 

surrender  of  the  place,  more  than  six  thousand  of  the  citizens  suffered 

death  by  the  hands  of  the  executioners,  and  more  than  twelve  thou 

sand  were  driven  into  exile. 

36.  On  the  fall  of  Lyons  the  Republican  troops  immediately 
marched  to  the  investment  of  Toulon,  whose  defence  was  assisted  by 
an  English  and  Spanish  S(|uadron.  The  artillery  of  the  besiegers 
was  commanded  by  a  young  Corsican,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  re- 
mained faithful  to  France,  in  which  he  had  been  educated.     By  his 

].  Oranville  is  a  fortified  seaport  town  of  France,  on  the  western  coast  of  Normandy,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  west  from  Paris.  Granville  was  bombarded  and  burned  by  the  Eoi^ 
Jsh  in  1693,  and  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  Vendean  troops  in  1793.    (Map  No.  Xlll.) 

i.  Mans  is  situated  on  the  left  banic  of  the  river  Sarlhe,  a  northern  tributary  of  the  Loln^ 
r.ne  hundred  and  twenty  mites  soutli-west  from  Paris.    {Mip  No.  y.lll.) 

3.  Savenay  is  a  town  on  the  northern  banIc  of  the  Loire,  twenty-two  miles  north-wesi  fW>ai 
fiiairdds.    U<)re  the  Voudeans  fought  with  tlie  courage  of  despair,  and  their  guard,  protdcUug 
erowd  of  hapless  fugitives— Uie  aged,  the  wounded,  women  aJid  children — continued  to  rai^ 
with  their  swords  and  bayonets,  long  at'ier  all  their  ammunition  had  been  oxpendel,  anJ  until 
they  all  fell  under  the  fire  of  the  Republicans.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

a.  Defc.  10th,  1793.  *  b.  Dec.  SSd,  1793. 

c  The  roost  prominent  of  the  Vendean  leaders  were  Larochejacquelin,  Bonchamps,  Catb» 
lineau,  Ltscure,  D'Elbe,  SloHIet,  and  Charette.  Nearly  all  of  these,  and  most  of  their  faA2d!ieai 
perished  in  this  sanguinary  strife,  or  on  the  acaffuid.  Among  those  who  were  saved  by  thf 
•ourageoiu  ho«ipit«ilty  of  the  peasantry  were  Uie  wives  of  Larochejacquelin  and  Bonchamp^ 
VhO|  after  eecapiug  unparalleled  dangers,  lived  to  fascinate  the  world  bjr  Ihe  splendid  story  oi 
thalf  twbands'  y  rtues  and  llieir  own  mist'orluueH. 
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exertions  a  fort  commanding  the  harbor  was  taken,  and  the  plaoQ 
being  thui  rendered  untenable,  was  speedily  evacuated*  by  the  all'es 
who  carried  away  with  them  more  than  fourteen  thousand  of  the 
wretched  inhabitants — being  so  many  saved  from  the  vengeance  of 
t.he  Revolutionary  tribunals. 

37.  Thus  terminated  the  memorable  campaign  of  1793.  In  the 
midst  of  internal  disser  sions  and  civil  war,  while  France  was  drenched 
with  the  blood  of  her  own  citizens,  and  the  world  stood  aghast  at  the 
atrocities  of  her  "  Reign  of  Terror,"  the  national  councils  had  shown 
uncommon  military  talent  and  unbounded  energy.  The  invasion,  on 
the  north,  had  been  defeated ;  the  Prussians  had  been  driven  back 
from  the  Rhine ;  the  Spaniards  had  recrosscd  the  Pyrenees ;  the 
Engliih  had  retired  from  Toulon  ;  and  the  revolt  of  La  Vendee  had 
been  extinguished ;  whili  an  enthusiastic  army,  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  men,  stood  ready  to  enforce  and  defend  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution  against  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 

[1794.]  38.  The  fall  of  Dan  ton  and  his  associates,  which  occurred 
in  the  early  part  of  1 794,*»  was  followed  by  unqualified  submission 
to  the  central  power  of  Paris,  from  every  part  of  France.  For  a 
time  the  work  of  proscription  had  been  confined  to  the -higher  orders; 
but  when  it  had  descended  to  tlie  middling  classes,  and  when,  even 
after  all  the  enemies  of  the  Revolution  had  been  cut  off,  there  seemed 
no  limit  to  its  onward  course,  humanity  began  to  revolt  at  the  cease- 
less effusion  of  human  blood,  and  courage  arose  out  of  despair. 

39.  In  the  convention  itself,  which,  long  stupefied  by  terror,  had 
become  the  passive  instrument  of  Robespierre  and  his  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
associates,  a  conspiracy  against  the  tyrant  was  at  length    of  uobks- 
formed  among  tJiose  whose  destruction  he  had  already   '^^^^^  ^^^ 
planned, — not  of  the  good  against  the  bad,  but  a  con-     eeion  or 
spiracy  of  one  set  of  assassins  against  another  :  his  ar-     tkrro». 
rest  was  ordered  :  he  was  declared  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law ;  and, 
after  a  brief  struggle,  he  was  condemned,  with  twenty  of  his  associfiteSy 
by  the  same  Revolutionary  Tribunal  which  he  himself  had  tacAiy 
fished,  and  sent  to  the  scaffold,  where  he  perished  amid  the  exulUng 
shouts  of  the  populace.     On  the  following  day  sixty  of  the  most  vib- 
noxious  members  of  the  municipality  of  Paris  met  the  same  (uce. 
Thus  terminated  that  Reign  of  Terror,  which,  under  the  cloak  of 
Republican  virtue,  had  not  only  overturned  the  throne  and  the  ali-«r 
and  driven  the  nobles  of  France  into  exile,  and  her  priests  into  Ok^ 

u.  D«c  90th,  1793.  b.  March  5th     See  » 
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liyity,  but  which  had  also  shed  the  blood  of  more  than  a  million  of 
her  best  citizens.* 

40.  The  fall  of  Robespierre  placed  the  direction  of  public  afTairi 
in  the  hands  of  more  moderate  men  ;  but  the  genius  of  Carnot  still 
eontrolled  the  military  operations,  which  were  conducted  with  remark 
able  energy  and  success.  In  consequence  of  the  extinction  of  civil 
employments,  and  the  forced  requisition  on  the  people,  the  whob 
ta!cnt  of  France  was  centered  in  the  army,  whose  numbers,  by  the  be 
ginning  of  October,  1794,  amounted  to  twelve  hundred  thousand  men 
After  deducting  the  garrisons,  the  sick,  and  those  destined  for  the 
service  of  the  interior,  there  remained  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
thousand  ready  to  act  on  the  oflFensive  ; — a  greater  force  than  could 
then  be  raised  by  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe.  The  French  territory 
resembled  an  immense  military  camp,  and  all  the  young  men  of  the 
country  seemed  pressing  to  the  frontier  to  join  the  armies. 

41.  England,  at  the  head  of  the  allies  in  the  war  against  France, 
XXIV  THB    ™^^^  preparations  that  were  considered  ^*  unparalleled;'* 

KNOLisH     and  it  was  soon  easy  to  see  that  the  latter  was  destined 
VICTORIOUS   ^    become  irresistible  on  land,  and  the  former  to  acquire 

AT  SEA,  AND  ,     ^  '  ^ 

THE  FRENCH  thc  domiuiou  of  the  seas.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season 
ON  LAND,  ^jg  French  were  dispossessed  of  all  their  West  India 
possessions ;  the  island  of  Corsica,  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  cap- 
tured ;  and  on  the  1st  of  June,  a  French  fleet  of  twenty-six  ships  o7 
the  line  was  defeated,  and  six  vessels  taken  by  the  English  admiral 
Howe,  off  the  western  coast  of  France.  But  numcroas  victories  on 
the  land  far  more  than  compensated  for  these  losses  ]  and  the  cam* 
paign  was  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  the  annals  of  F»-ance.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  the  allies  were  pressing  heavily  on  all  the 
frontiers :  at  its  close,  the  Spaniards,  defeated  in  Biscay*  and  Cata* 
Ionia,  were  suing  for  peace :  the  Italians,  driven  over  the  Alps,  were 
trembling  for  the  fate  of  their  own  country :  the  allied  forces  had 
everywhere  recrossed  the  Rhine :  Holland  had  be^n  revolutionized 

1.  Biteaf  Is  n  Jistrict  or  northern  Spain,  on  the  Ray  of  Biscay,  and  adjoining  France.  It 
eompriaea  Bisicay  Proper,  Alaviit  and  Giiipiizcoii,— the  three  Bastpie  provinces.  The  Basqnea 
have  a  peculiar  langnnii^  wliich  is  undoubteilly  of  great  antiquity.  Some  have  attempted  lo 
inee  it,  ad  a  dialect  of  tiie  Ph<Enician,  to  the  Uebrew.  It  has  some  similarity  to  the  llungarus 
and  Turkish.    (Map  No.  Xill.> 

*  The  Republican  writerf  Pnidnomme,  gives  a  list  of  one  million,  twenty-two  thousand 
thr«w  hundred  tind  (Ifly-one  persons,  who  mrflTered  a  violent  death  during  this  period,  of  whooB 
more  than  eighteen  thousand  perished  by  the  guillotine.  In  his  enumeration  are  not  Included 
ilio  massacres  at  VersuUlefl— iii  the  prisons,  &c— nor  those  shot  at  Toulon  and  AlaneUIeii 
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and  subdued ;  and  tbe  English  troops  had  returnel  home  or  Lad  flod 
for  refuge  into  the  States  of  Hanover. 

42.  The  failure  of  the  allies  in  the  campaigns  of  1793  and  1794 
was  in  great  part  owing  to  a  want  of  cordial  cooperation  ^^  skcond 
among  them,  occasioned  by  the  prospect  held  out  to    rAariTioN 
llussia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  of  obtaining  a  further  share   ®*'  ^'olanu. 
in  the  partition  of  ill-fated  Poland.     While  Poland  was  a  prey  m 
eiTil  dissensions,  it  was  invaded  in  1792  by  Russia,  and  early  in  the 
following  year  by  Prussia ;  and  the  result  was  a  second  partition  of 
th€  Polish  territory  among  the  invading  powers,  with  the  concurrence 
and  sanction  of  Austria, — the  king  of  Prussia  assigning  as  reasons 
for  his  treachery  and  disregard  of  former  treaties,  that  the  "  danger- 
ous j^rinciples  of  French  Jacobinism  were  fast  gaining  ground  in  that 
country." 

43.  Scarcely  had  this  iniquitous  scheme  been  consummated,  when 
the  patriots  of  Poland,  with  Kosciusko  at  their  head,  arose  against 
their  invaders,  whom  they  drove  from  the  country.    But  ^^^^  third 
Poland  was  too  feeble  to  contend  successfully  against    partition 
the  fearful  odds  that  were  brought  against  her.    Kosciusko   ^^  poland. 
was  defeated,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians;  and 
the  result  of   the  brief  struggle  was  the  third  and  last  partition 
of  Poland,  among  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.     To  effect  this  un- 
hallowed object,  Austria  and  Prussia  had  withdrawn  a  portion  of 
their  troops  from  the  French  frontiers,  and  thus  the  time  was  allowed 
to  pass  by,  when  a  check  might  have  been  given  to  French  ambition. 

[1795.]     44.  The  first  coalition   against  the  French   Republio, 
formed   in  March   1793,  embraced   Enivland,    Austria, 
Prussia,  Holland,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  two  Sicilies,  the  aoLirnoN  or 
Roman  States,  Sardinia,  and  Piedmont ;  but  the  successes    '^"'^  ^^^^^"^ 

^  \  '  ^  ^  COALITION 

of  France  in  the  campaign  of  1 794  led  to  the  dissolution  against 
of  this  confederacy  early  in  1 795.  The  conquest  of  Hoi-  f^^ancb. 
land  decided  the  wavering  policy  of  Prussia,  which  now,  by  a  treaty 
of  peace,  agreed  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Republic,  and 
not  to  furnish  succor  to  its  enemies ;  and  before  the  first  of  August, 
Spain  also,  completely  humbled,  withdrew  from  the  coalition ;  and 
thus  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  fell  on  Austria  and  England. 
Russia  had  hi  deed  already  become  a  party  to  the  war  against  France, 
but  her  alliance  was  as  yet  productive  of  no  results,  as  the  attention 
of  the  Empress  Catherine  was  wholly  engrossed  in  securing  the  im« 
aieose  territories  which  had  fallen  to  her  by  the  partition  of  Poland 
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45.  During  the  year  1 795  the  reaction  againtt  the  Rdgn  of  Tc  rroi 
was  general  throughout  France  :  the  Jacobin  clubs  were  broken  up 
the  Parisian  populace  disarmed,  and  many  of  the  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Revolutionary  tribunals  justly  expiated  their  crimes  on 

xxviii  ^^^®  scaffold.  As  yet  all  the  powers  of  government  were 
NEW  ooN-  centered  in  the  National  Convention  ;  but  the  people  now 
8T1TUT10N.  jjggj^Q  iQ  demand  of  it  a  constitution,  and  the  surrender 
Ot  the  dictatorship  which  it  had  so  long  exercised.  A  constitution 
was  formed,  by  which  the  legislative  power  was  divided  between  two 
Councils,  appointed  by  delegates  chosen  by  the  people,  that  of  the  FHve- 
Ifu7ulre(lj  and  that  of  the  Ancients ^  the  foi*mer  having  the  power  of 
originating  laws,  and  the  latter  that  of  passing  or  rejecting  them.  The 
executive  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  Directory  of  five  mem- 
bers, nominated  by  the  council  of  Five- Hundred,  and  approved  by 
that  of  the  Ancients. 

46.  This  constitution  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  armies  of  tho 
people  for  ratification :  but  the  convention,  composed  of  the  very 

men  who  had  at  firs't  directed  the  Revolution,  who  had 

XXIX.  IXSUB-  ^  \ 

RKCTioN  IN  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king,  and  the  execution  of  the 
PARIS.  Girondists,  and  who  had  finally  overthrown  the  tyrant 
Robespierre,  still  unwilling  abruptly  to  relinquish  its  power,  decieed 
that  two -thirds  of  their  number  should  have  a  seat  in  the  new  legis- 
lative comicils  This  measure  met  with  great  opposition,  and  caused 
mtense  excitement.  Although  the  armies,  and  a  large  majority  of 
the  people,  accepted  the  constitution,  a  formidable  insurrection  against 
the  convention  broke  out  in  Paris,  headed  by  the  Royalists,  compris- 
ing many  of  the  best  citizens,  and  supported  by  the  Parisian  National 
Guard  numbering  thirty  thousand  men,  but  destitute  of  artillery. 
The  convention,  hastily  collecting  to  its  support  a  body  of  five  thou- 
gand  regular  troops  assembled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  placed 
thenx  under  the  command  of  General  Barras,  who  intrusted  all  his 
military  arrangements  to  his  second  in  command,  the  young  artillerj 
efficer  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  reduction  of  Toulon- 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  latter  was  indefatigable  in  making  pre- 
parations for  the  defence  of  the  convention,  and  when  his  little  band 
was  surrounded  and  attacked  by  the  Parisians,  he  replied  at  once  by 
a  discharge  of  cannon  loaded  with  grape  shot,  firing  with  as  much 
spirit  as  though  he  were  directing  his  guns  upon  Austrian  battalions. 
In  a  few  hours  tranquillity  was  restored ;  and  this  was  the  last  w 
turrection  of  tho  people  in  the  French  Revolution.     Tne  new  guY 
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ernment  being  established,  the  convention,  which  had  passed  thiongh 
80  many  stormy  scenes,  and  had  experienced  so  great  changes  in 
Bentiment,  determined  to  finish  its  career  by  a  signal  act  of  clemency, 
and  after  having  abolished  the  punishment  of  death,  and  published  a 
general  amnesty,  it  declared  its  mission  of  consolidating  the  Repub- 
lic accomplished,  and  its  session  closed.     (Oct.  26th,  1795.) 

47.  The  military  events  of  1795  were  of  much  less  importance 
than  those  of  the  two  former  years.  England  indeed  maintained  her 
•uprcmacy  at  sea ;  but  the  Austrians  barely  sustained  themsolves  in 
Italy ;  and  success  was  evenly  balanced  on  tlie  side  of  Germany , 
while  a  general  lassitude,  and  uncommon  financial  embarrassments, 
the  result  of  the  recent  extraordinary  revolutionary  exertions,  pre- 
vailed throughout  France. 

[1796.]  48.  In  the  spring  of  1796  the  French  Directory  sent 
three  armies  into  the  field :   that  of  the  Sambre  and   ^^^  ,^^^ 

'  JLjkJC.     INVA* 

Meuse,'  under  Jourdan,  numbering  seventy  thousand  «ion  of 
men;  that  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  under  Moreau,  ^"^^^^^^^^ 
numbering  seven ty-five  thousand  ;  and  the  army  of  Italy  under  Bona- 
parte, numbering  forty-two  thousand.  Jourdan  and  Moreau  made 
successful  irruptions  into  Germany,  but  they  were  stopped  in  their 
mid-career  of  victory  by  the  Arch-duke  Charles  of  Austria,  one  of 
the  ablest  generals  of  his  time,  and  eventually  compelled  to  retreat 
across  the  Rhine. 

49.  The  operations  of  the  army  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy  were 
more    eventfuL     Although    opposed   by  greatly  supe- 

JL  A.  A.  I «        ■  MM  JH 

rior  forces,  the  indefatigable  energy  and  extraordinary  army  of 
military  talents  of  the  youthful  general  crowned  the  "aly. 
oampaign  with  a  series  of  brilliant  victories,  almost  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  war.  Napoleon,  on  assuming  the  command,  found  his 
army  in  an  almost  destitute  condition,  maintaining  a  doubtful  contest 
on  the  mountain  ridges  of  the  Italian  frontier.  Rapidly  forcing  huB 
way  into  the  fertile  plains  of  the  interior,  he  soon  compelled  the 
king  of  Sardinia  to  purchase  a  dishonorable  peace,  subdued  Piedmont 
conquered  Lombardy,  humbled  all  the  Italian  States,  and  defeated, 
and  almost  destroyed,  four  powerful  armies  which  Austria  sent  against 
him.     The  battles  of  Montenotte^  and  Millessimo,*  the  terrible  pas- 


L  Satnbre  and  Metue,    The  Sambre  unites  with  the  Meuse  at  Namnr.    (Map  No.  XV.) 
SL  April  11-13,  nw}.    MoutenoUe  is  a  mountain  ridge  near  t*  o  Mediterranean,  a  f*hort  dia 
Imuae  west  from  Genoa. 
S.  April  13-14.    MUlessivM  is  a  small  village  twenty-eight  milos  west  from  GenoA. 
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sage  of  the  bridge  of  Lodi,*  the  victory  of  Areola,*  and  fall  of  Man 
tua' — in  fine,  the  brilliant  results  of  the  campaign,  excited  the  utmosi 
enthusiasm  throughout  Frat'»e,  and  Napoleon  at  once  became  the 
favorite  of  the  people.  The  oouncils  of  government  repeatedly  de- 
creed that  the  army  of  Italy  had  deserved  well  of  their  country  • 
and  the  standard  which  Napoleon  had  borne  on  the  bridge  of  Arcold 
was  given  to  him  to  be  preserved  as  a  precious  trophy  in  his  family. 
50.  England  had  for  some  time  been  greatly  agitated  by  a  division 
xxxu  Dis-  ^^  opinion  respecting  the  policy  of  continuing  the  war 
TURBANCK8  agaiust  France;  important, parliamentary  reforms  were 
IN  KNGLAND.  (jgmanded ;»  party  spirit  became  extremely  violent ;  and 
on  several  occasions  the  country  seemed  on  the  brink  of  revolution.^ 
Added  to  these  internal  difficulties,  in  the  month  of  August,  1796, 
Spain  concluded  a  treaty  «  of  alliance,  oifensive  and  defensive,  with 
France,  and  this  was  followed,  in  the  month  of  October,**  by  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain.  Still,  England  maintained 
her  supremacy  at  sea,  and  greatly  extended  her  conquests  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,*  while  a  powerful  expedition^  which  France 
had  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland  was  dispersed  by  tempests, 
and  obliged  to  return  without  even  effecting  a  landing. 

1.  May  lOth.    The  bridge  of  Lodi  crcMses  the  Adda,  twenty  miles  south-west  from  Milan. 
^ap  No.  XVn.) 

S.  Nov.  15-17.  Creole  is  a  small  village  a  short  distance  east  of  the  Adige,  thirteen  miles 
•outh-west  from  Verona,  and  one  hundred  miles  east  ft-om  Milan.    {JVap  No.  XVIL) 

3.  Mantua  is  a  forlifled  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  on  both  sides  of  the  Mincio,  twenty-one  miles 
south-west  from  Verona.  It  derives  its  principal  celebrity  from  its  being  the  native  country  of 
Virgil.  Af\er  the  conquest  of  northern  Italy  by  Charlemagne,  Mantua  became  a  republic,  and 
continued  under  that  form  of  government  till  the  twelfth  century,  wlien  the  Gonzaga  fam^ 
acquired  the  chief  direction  of  its  affairs.  They  were  subsequently  raised  to  the  title  of  dukes 
and  held  possession  of  Mantna  till  1707,  when  it  was  tnken  by  the  Austrians.  Mantua  sat 
rendered  to  Na|)oloon,  Feb.  2d,  1797,  after  a  siege  of  nearly  six  months.  In  July,  XTi.  6a/« 
rendered  to  the  Austrians,  after  a  siege  of  nearly  four  months.    {Map  No.  X  VII.) 

a.  For  increasing  democratic  power  &c.,  for  which  purpose  there  were  numerous  assoclathfOi 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  reformers  were  charged  with  a  desire  of  subverting  tha  moa 
archy,  and  establishing  a  republican  constitution,  simila.'  to  that  of  France. 

b.  Kings^  carriage  surrounded— {)elted  with  stones,  &%  Oct.  29th,  17U5,  and  the  monare)!  wj 
rowly  escaped  the  fury  of  the  populace.  A  crisis  in  money  matters  compels  the  Bank  of  £|>|^ 
land  to  suspend  cash  payments,  Feb.  1797.  Discontents  in  the  navy,  and  mvtiny  of  tho  chaiHUi 
fleiit,  April,  1797.    Sscoud  mutiny,  May  and  June,  and  blockade  of  the  Thames. 

c.  Of  San  lldefonso. 

d.  Oct.  9d. 

e.  St.  liucin,  Essequibo,  and  Demarara,  in  the  West  Indies,  were  reducvu  m  May,  1796,  and 
eariy  in  tlie  same  year  Ceylon,  the  Malaccas,  Cochin,  Trincomalee,  &c.,  in  he  East  Indies.  The 
Cape  of  Cood  iloiMi  had  been  previously  taken  by  the  English. 

f.  The  French  fleet  under  lloche,  carrying  twenty-fl  'e  thousand  land  forces,  sailed  Dec  ISUii 
L796.  A  formidable  conspiracy  existed  in  Ireland  to  t^«  row  off  the  English  ydke  and  eatabUiJb 
a  rapubycan  govomment,  and  alliance  with  France 
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[1797. J     51.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1797,  Napoleon,  after  stimo 
lating  the  ardor  of  his  soldiers  bj  a  spirited  address,*  in 
which  he  recounted  to  them  the  splendid  victories  which  napoleon's 
they  hal  already  won,  set  out  from  Northern  Italy*>  at     Austrian 
the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men,  in  several  divisions,  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  hereditary  States  of  Austria.     Opposed  to 
faim  was  the  Arch-duke  Charles  at  the  head  of  superior  forces,  only 
A  part  of  which,  however,  could  be  brought  into  the  field  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  campaig]}.     Rapidly  passing  over  the  mountains,  Na- 
poleon drove  his  enemies  before  him,  and  was  ready  to  descend  into 
the  plains  which  spread  out  before  the  Austrian  capital,  when  pro- 
posals of  peace  wore  made  and  accepted ;  and  in  less  than  a  month 
after  the  first  p«ovcraent  of  the  army  from  winter  quarters,  the  pre- 
liminaries of  3  treaty  between  France  and  Austria  were 

xxxiy. 
signed.^      Tke   final   treaty  was   concluded   at  Campo    treaty  of 

Formio*  on  the  17th  of  October  following.  Spain  and  oampo 
Holland  suffered  severely  in  this  war :  Austria  was  re- 
munerated for  the  loss  of  Mantua  by  the  cession  of  Venice ;  while 
France  obtained  a  preponderating  control  over  Italy,  and  her  frontiers 
were  extended  to  the  Rhine.  Thus  terminated  the  brilliant  Italian 
campaigns  of  Napoleon.  Italy  was  the  greatest  sufferer  in  these 
contests.  "  Her  territory  was  partitioned ;  her  independence  ruined, 
her  galleries  pillaged ; — the  trophies  of  art  had  followed  the  car  of 
victory ;  and  the  works  of  immortal  genius,  which  no  wealth  could 
purchase,  had  been  torn  from  their  native  seats,  and  violently  trans- 
planted into  a  foreign  soil.''<* 

52.  During  these  events  of  foreign  war,  the  strife  of  parties  was 
raging  in  France.  In  the  elections  of  May,  1797,  the  Royalists  pre- 
Tailed  by  large  majorities,  and  royalist  principles  were  boldly  advo- 
tatcd  in  the  legislative  councils, — so  great  a  change  had  been  pro- 

1.  Campo  Fbrmio  Is  a  smull  town  and  castle  of  northern  Italy,  near  the  head  of  the  Adrlatlck 
fbe  negotiations  for  this  peace  were  carried  on  by  the  Austrions  at  Udinc,  a  short  distance 
Bortt-easl  of  Caiupo  Fonnjo,  and  by  Bonaparte  at  the  castle  of  Passeriiino.  The  treaty  waM 
£jLted  tt  Campo  Formio,  because  this  place  lay  between  Udiiie  and  Passeriano,  altliou^  lb* 
Bzcbkssadors  bad  never  held  any  conferences  there.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

a  **  Vou  have  been  victorious,"  said  he,  **iii  fourteen  pitched  battles  and  seventy  combats  | 
jfcu  have  made  one  hundred  thousand  prisoners,  iaken  Ave  hundred  pieces  of  field  artillery, 
two  thousand  of  heavy  calibre,  and  four  sets  of  pontoons.  Tlio  contributions  you  have  levied 
fm  the  viuiquished  countries  have  clothed,  fed,  and  paid  the  array ;  you  have,  besides,  added 
Ibirty  millions  of  francs  to  the  public  treiisury,  and  you  have  enriched  the  museum  of  Parif 
v»Ui  three  hundred  masterpuKes  of  the  works  of  art,  tiie  produce  of  itairtj  centuiies." 

b.  MATch  10th.  c  April  9th,  at  Judemberg.  d.  Aliaon. 
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duced  ID  public  opinion  by  the  sanguinary  excesses  of  the  Revolution 

But  the  Tigilance  of  the  Revolutionary  party  was  again  aroused^ 

and   the   Directory,  who  were  the  Republican  leaders,  becoming 

alarmed  for  their  own  existence,  but  being  assured  of  the  support 

of  the  army,  determined  upon  decisive  measures.     On  the 

lishmknt"  ^^g^^  o^  *^^6  3d  of  September,  twelve  thousand  troops, 

t  r  mil:taky  under  the  command  of  Augereau,  and  with  the  concurring 

iTfraxok.   ''^PP^^*'  ^^  Napoleon,  were  introduced  into  the  capital ; 

the  Royalist  leaders,  and  the  obnoxious  members  of  the 

two  councils,  were  seized  and  imprisoned;  and  when  the  Parisian! 

mwoko  from  their  sleep,  they  found  the  streets  filled  with  troops,  the 

walls  covered  with  proclamations,  and  military  despotism  established.* 

Tie  Directory  now  took  upon  themselves  the  supreme  power,  while 

^heir  opponents  were  banished  to  the  pestilential  marshes  of  Guiana.^ 

53.  The  year  1798  opened  with  immense  military  preparations 
[1798]      ^or    the    invasion   of  England,   the    only   power    then 

XXXVI.  puE   at  war  with   France.     Unusual  activity  prevailed,  not 

PARATlONS 

FOR  TUB  IN-  ^*^^y  "*  *^^  harbors  of  France  and  Holland,  but  also  of 
VA8ION  OK    Spain  and  Italy  :  all  the  naval  resources  of  France  were 
KNGLAND.    p^^  .^  requisition,  and  an  army  of  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  was  collected  along  the  English  Channel, 
under  the  name  of  the  Army  of  England,  the  command  of  which  was 
given  to  Napoleon.     But  the  hazards  of  the  expedition  induced  Na- 
poleon to  direct  his  ambitious  views  to  another  quarter,  and,  after 
XXXVII       considerable  difficulty,  he  persuaded  the  Directory  to 
EXPEDITION  give  him  the  command  of  an  expedition  to   Egypt,  a 
TO  KGYiT.    prQYince  pf  the  Turkish  empire.     The  ultimate  objects 
f  Napoleon  appear  to  have  been,  not  only  to  conquer  Egypt  and 
Syria,  but  to  strike  at  the  Indian  possessions  of  England  by  the 
overland  route  through  Asia,  and  after  a  series  of  conquests  thai 
should  render  his  name  as  terrible  as  that  of  Ghenghis  Khan  or  Tan 
erlane  establish  an  Oriental  empire  that  should  vie  with  that  of  Al 
xander 

54.  Filled  with  these  visions  of  military  glory,  Napoleon  sailed 
from  Toulon  on  the  19th  of  May  with  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  sail, 
carrying  about  forty  thousand  soldiers,  and  ten  thousand  seamen 
lie  took  with  him  artisans  of  all  kinds ;  he  formed  a  complete  col- 
lection of  philosophical  and  mathematical  instruments ;  and  n^'Ouf 

1.  French  Quxnnn,    See  SiTrinam,  p.  303. 

rvtUod  Uie  Revululion  oniit^  fi^lilecnlh  Kruclidor. 
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1  hundred  of  the  most  illustriaus  scientific  men  of  France,  reposing 
iinpiiijit  confide nco  in  the  youthful  general,  hastened  to  join  the  ex- 
pedition, whose  destination  was  still  unknown  to  them. 

5r>.  The  fleet  first  sailed  to  Malta,*  which  quickly  8urrend<»red  • 
its  almost  impregnable  fortresses  to  the  sovereignty  of  France, — the 
way  having  been  pre'  iously  prepared  by  a  conspiracy  fomented  by 
the  secret  agents  of  >  apoleon.  Fortunate  in  avoiding  the  fleet  of 
the  English  admiral  Nelson,  then  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean,  thear 
ji  anient  arrived  before  Alexandria  on  the  first  of  July,  and  Napo- 
leon, hastily  landing  a  part  of  his  forces,  marched  against  the  city, 
which  he  took  by  storm  before  the  dismayed  Turks  had  time  to 
make  preparations  for  defence. 

56.  With  consummate  policy  Napoleon  proclaimed  to  the  Arab 
population**  that  he  had  come  to  protect  their  religion,  restore  their 
rights,  and  punish  their  usurpers,  the  Mamelukes ;  and  thus  he 
sought,  by  arming  one  part  of  the  people  against  the  other,  to 

1.  Malta,  (See  also  p.  ISH)  On  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  Ma^K  fell  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Gotha,  and  aflerwards  of  the  Saracena.  It  was  subject  to  tlie  crown  of  Sicily 
from  1190  to  15i25,  when  the  emperor  Charles  V.  conferred  it  on  the  Knights  Hoipitallers  of 
St.  John,  who  had  been  expelled  iVoni  Rhodes  by  the  Turks.  In  1565  it  was  tt>^s<inoeasfu]ly  h^ 
sieged  by  tlie  Turks;  the  knights,  under  their  heroic  master  Valette,  founder  '>f  the  city  callec 
by  his  name,  Anally  compelling  the  enemy  to  retreat  with  great  loss.  In  170?  «t  fell  into  the 
biuuls  of  Napolet)n ;  but  the  French  garrisons  surremlered  to  the  English,  Sept.  Jth,  1@00.  The 
treaty  of  Paris,  in  1814,  annexed  the  island  to  Great  Britain. 

a.  June  I2th,  17U8. 

b.  Tlie  population  of  Egypt  at  this  time,  consisting  of  the  wrecks  of  se'^eral  nations,  was 
composed  of  throe  classes  ;  Copts,  Arabs,  and  Turks.  The  Copts,  the  anci<>nt  inhabitants  of 
Egypt,  a  poor,  despised,  and  brutalized  race,  amounted  at  most  to  two  hundred  thousand. 
The  Arabs,  subdivided  into  several  classes,  formed  the  great  mass  of  the  population :  1st,  lliere 
were  the  i^heiks  or  chiefs,  great  landed  proprietors,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  priottbood. 
the  nuigisiracy,  religion,  and  learning:  3il,  there  was  a  large  class  of  smaller  landholders ;  and, 
3d,  the  great  mass  of  the  Arab  population,  who,  as  hired  pe.asants,  by  the  name  of  fellahs,  in  a 

'condition  little  better  than  that  of  slaves,  cult' vated  the  soil  for  their  masters;  and  4th,  tb« 
Rcdouin  tribes,  or  wandering  Arabs,  chililren  of  the  desert,  who  would  ne7er  attach  them< 
lelves  to  the  soil,  but  who  wandered  about,  seeking  pasturage  for  their  numerous  herds  of 
e&ttle  in  the  Ojises,  or  fertile  spots  of  the  desert  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile.  They  could  bring 
Into  the  field  twenty  thousand  horsemen,  matchless  in  bravery,  and  in  the  skill  with  which 
their  horses  were  managed,  but  destitute  of  discipline,  and  fit  only  to  harass  an  enemy,  not  to 
4ghl  him.  The  third  race  was  that  of  the  Turks,  who  were  inlrodiiced  at  the  time  o''  the  con- 
luest  of  Egypt  by  tlie  Sultans  of  Constantinople.  They  numbered  about  two  hundred  thousand, 
and  were  divide<l  into  Turks  and  Mamelukes.  Most  of  the  former  were  engaged  in  trades  and 
handicrafts  in  the  towns.  Tlie  latter,  who  were  Circassian  slaves  purchased  from  umong  the 
iiandtiomest  boys  of  tlic  Circassians,  and  carried  to  Egypt  when  young,  and  there  trained  t« 
Uie  practice  of  arras,  were,  with  their  chiefs  and  owners,  the  beys,  the  real  injisiers  and  tyrants 
of  the  country.  The  entire  body  oon::isted  of  about  twelve  thousand  horsemen,  and  each 
Mameluke  had  two  fellahs  to  wait  upon  him.  "They  are  all  splendidly  :irmed  :  in  their  girdles 
U9  always  to  be  seen  a  pair  of  pistols  and  a  poniard ;  from  the  saddle  are  s»spended  onolher 
piUr  of  pist'^ls  and  a  hatchet ;  on  one  side  is  a  sabre,  on  the  otiier  a  blunderbuss  and  if  • 
•ervuit  on  fuot  carrier  t  carbine  " 
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oeuti  ilize  tlieir  ueans  of  resistance.     Le&ving  three  thousand  sol« 

diers  in  ^'arrisou  at  Alexandria,  he  set  out  on  the  6th  of  July  for 

Cairo*  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men.     After  some 

XXXVIII.  ...  . 

BA'iTLK  OK    skirmishing  on  the  route  with  the  Mamelukes,  on  the 
THE        21st  of  the  month  he  arrived  opposite  Cairo,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Nile,  where  Mourad  Bey  had  formed  an  in- 
trenched camp,  defended  by  twenty  thousand   men,  while  on  the 
plain,  between  the  camp  and  the  pyramids,  were  drawn  up  nearly 
ion  thousand  Mameluke  horsemen.     Napoleon  arranged  his  army 
in  five  divisions,  each  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  the  artillery 
at  the  angles,  and  the  baggage  in  the  centre ;  but  scarcely  had  ho 
made  his  dispositions,  when  eight  thousand  of  the  Mameluke  horse 
men,  in  one  body,  admirably  mounted   and  magnificently  dressed, 
and  rending  the  air  with  their  cries,  advanced  at  full  gallop  upon  the 
squares  of  infantry.     Falling  upon  the  foremost  division,  they  were 
met  by  a  terrible  fire  of  grape  and  musketry,  which  drove  them  from 
the  front  round  the  sides  of  the  column,     furious  at  the  unexpected 
resistance,  they  dashed  their  horses  against  the  rampart  of  bayonets, 
ftnd  threw  their  pistols  at  the  heads  of  the  grenadiers,  but  all  in 
rain, — ^the  tide  was  rolled  back  in  confusion,  and  the  survivors  fled 
towards  the  camp,  which  was  quickly  stormed,  its  artillery,  stores, 
md  baggage  were  taken,  and  the  "  Battle  of  the  Pyramids"  was  soon 
at  an  end.     The  yictors  lost  scarcely  a  hundred  *  men  in  the  action, 
while  a  great  portion  of  the  defenders  of  the  camp  perished  in  the 
Nile ;  and,  of  the  splendid  array  of  Mameluke  horsemen  that  had  so 
gallantly  borne  down  upon  the  French  columns,  not  more  than  two 
thousand  five  hundred  escaped  with  Mourad  Bey  into  Upper  Egypt 
57.  A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  Napoleon  expo 
_^_„       ricnced  a  severe  reverse  by  the  destruction  of  his  fleet 
BATTLE  OF    which  hc  had  left  moored  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir  near 
THE  NILE.    A.lexandria.     On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  August  the 
Biitish  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Nelson,  appeared  off 

] .  Cairo  (ki'-ro)  (he  modem  capital  of  Egypt,  and  the  second  city  of  the  Mobammedai 
<vorId,  fa  near  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  twelve  miles  above  the  apex  of  its  delta^ 
tndone  hundred  and  twelve  miles  south-east  from  Alexandria.  Population  variously  estimated 
at  tVom  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  thousand.  Cairo  is  supposed  to  have  beea 
founded  about  the  year  970,  by  an  Anib  general  of  the  flrst  Fatimate  Cidiph.  The  nelghbcM*- 
lko<tl  of  Cairo  abounds  with  iA.aoc9  and  objects  possessing  great  interest,  among  which  an 
thf  pyramids,  and  the  remains  of  the  city  of  Ueliopolia,  the  On  of  the  scriptures.  tJUt^ 
«o.  XII.) 

a.  **  Scarzely  a  hundred  killed  and  wounded.**— Tbiera.    **  The  Tielon  haidlj  lost  two  him 
Ued  men  'jx  the  actio  v.*' — Alison. 
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the  harbor,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  daj  tiic  attack  wai 
oommencod,  several  of  the-  British  ships  jienetrating  between  th€ 
French  fleet  and  the  shore,  so  as  to  place  their  enemies  between  two 
fires.  The  action  that  followed  was  terrific.  The  darkness  of  night 
was  illumined  by  the  incessant  discharge  of  more  than  two  thousand 
cannon ;  and  during  the  height  of  the  contest  the  French  ship 
L^Orient,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns,  having  been  for  some 
time  on  fire,  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion,  by  which  everi 
Bhip  in  both  fleets  was  shaken  to  its  centre.  The  result  of  this  fa 
mous  "  Battle  of  the  Nile"  was  the  destruction  of  the  French  naval 
power  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  shutting  up  of  the  French  army  in 
£gypt,  cut  off  from  its  resources,  with  scarcely  the  hope  of  return, 
the  dispelling  of  Napolcon^s  dreams  of  Oriental  conquest,  and  the 
revival  of  the  coalition  in  Europe  against  the  French  republic. 
Turkey  declared  war ;  Russia  sent  a  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean ; 
the  king  of  Naples  took  up  arms ;  and  the  emperor  of  Austria,.yield- 
ing  to  the  solicitations  of  England,  recommenced  hostilities 

58.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  his  fleet,  and  the  storm  that  was 
arising  in  Europe,  Napoleon  showed  no  design  of  abandoning  his 
conquests.     With  remarkable  energy  he  established  mills,  foundries, 
and  manufactories  of  gunpowder  throughout  Egypt,  and  soon  put  the 
country  in  an  admirable  state  of  defence.     Upper  Egypt  was  con- 
quered by  a  division  under  Desaix,  who  penetrated  beyond  the  ruinn 
of  Thebes;  and  finally,  in  the  early  part  of  February,      [17991 
1799,  Napoleon,  leaving  sixteen  thousand  men  as  a  re-  xu  btkian 
serve  in  Egypt,  set  out  at  the  head  of  only  fourteen  thou-  ^*^^®"*o'' 
sand  men  for  the  conquest  of  Syria,  where  the  principal  army  of  tho 
Sultan  was  assembling.     On  the  6th  of  March,  Jaffa,  the  Joppa  of 
antiquity,  the  first  considerable  town  of  Palestine,  was  carried  by 
storm,  and  four  thousand  of  the  garrison  who  had  capitulated  were 
mercilessly  put  to  death — ^an  eternal'  and  ineffaceable  blot  on  the 
memory  of  Napoleon. 

59.  On  the  16th  of  March  the  French  army  made  its  appearance  be- 
fore Acre,  where  the  Pacha  of  Syria  had  shut  himself  up 

with  all  his  treasures,  determined  to  make  the  most  des-   ^"*  .!!fr* 

'  OF  ACRE. 

pcrate  resistance.     lie  was  aided  in  the  defence  of  the 
place  by  an  English  officer.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  commanded  a 
smaU  squadron  on  the  coast.     Foiled  in  every  attempt  to  take  the 
place  by  storm.  Napoleon  was  finally  compelled  to  order  a  retreat, 
after  a  siege  of  more  than  two  months,  having  in  the  meantime,  with 
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onl^  ^iz  thousand  of  his  veterans,  defeated  an  army  of  thirty  thou 
Band  Oriental  militia  in  the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor.'  On  the  morn- 
ing of  that  battle  Kleber  had  left  Nazareth'  to  make  an  attack  on 
the  Turkish  camp  near  the  Jordan,  but  he  met  the  advancing  hosts 
in  the  plain  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Tabor.  Throwing  his  littlo 
army  into  squares,  with  the  artillery  at  the  angles,  he  bravely  main- 
^,„ tained  the  unequal  combat  for  six  hours,  when  Napoleon. 

ZLII.  BATTLE  *  if 

OF  MOUNT  arriving  on  the  heights  which  overlooked  the  field  of  bat* 
1ABO&.  j-jg^  ^^^  distinguishing  his  men  by  the  steady  iUming 
Fpots  amid  the  moving  throng  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  an 
nounced,  by  the  discharge  of  a  twelve  pounder,  that  succor  wax  at 
hand.  The  arrival  of  fresh  troops  soon  converted  the  battle  into  a 
complete  rout ;  the  Turkish  camp,  with  all  its  baggage  and  ammuni 
tion,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  and  the  army  which  the 
country  people  called  ''  innumerable  as  the  sands  of  the  sea  or  the 
stars  .of  heaven''  was  driven  beyond  the  Jordan  and  dispersed,  never 
again  to  return. 

60.  Napoleon  reached  Egypt  on  the  1st  of  June,  having  lost  more 
than  three  thousand  men  in  his  Syrian  expedition ;  but  scarcely  had 
he  restored  quiet  to  that  country,  when,  on  the  1 1th  of  July,  a  bod^ 
of  nine  thousand  Turks,  admirably  equipped,  and  having  a  numerous 
pack  of  artillery,  landed  at  Aboukir  Bay,  having  been  transported 
xLiii.       thither  by  the  squadron  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith.     Napoleon 

BATfLE  ov    immediately  left  Cairo  with  all  the  forces  which  he  could 

ABOUKIR.  (joniuiaud,  and  although  he  found  the  Turks  at  Aboukir 
strongly  intrenched,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  them  with  inferior 
forces.  The  result  was  the  total  annihilation  of  the  Turkish  arm^, — 
five  thousand  being  drowned  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir,  two  thousand 
killed  in  battle,  and  two  thousand  taken  prisoners. 

01.  By  some  papers  which  fell  into  his  hands.  Napoleon  was  now, 
for  the  first  time,  informed  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe.  Early 
in  the  season  the  allies  had  collected  a  force  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
housand  men  between  the  German  ocean  and  the  Adriatic,  as  a  bar- 
rier against  French  ambition ;  and  fifty  thousand  Russians,  under  the 
veteran  Suwarrow,  were  on  the  march  to  swell  their  numbers.  To 
this  vast  force  the  French  could  oppose,  along  their  eastern  frontiers. 

1.  Mount  Tabor  Is  twenty-five  miles  south-east  from  Acre,  and  fifty-throe  north-eaa'  from  ]&• 
nisalem.  It  is  the  mountain  on  which  occurred  the  transfiguration  of  Christ.— AJatlheWf  xvii 
%  and  Marls,  ix.  2.    (Map  No.  VI.) 

3.  J^azareth,  a  small  town  of  Palestine,  celebrated  as  having  been  the  early  residence  of  (In 
tbunder  of  Cliri<»tianityf  is  seventy  miles  aorth-«a4t  from  Jeruiuilem.    {Map  No.  VLi 
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and  scattered  over  Italy,  an  army  of  only  one  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand.  In  Italy  the  united  Russians  and  Austrians  gradually 
gained  ground  until  the  French  lost  all  their  posts  in  tliat  country 
except  Genoa :  many  desperate  battles  were  fought  in  Switzerland, 
but  victory  generally  followed  the  allied  powers,  while,  in  Germany, 
the  French  were  forced  back  upon  the  Rhine :  Corfu  had  been  con- 
:^  tered  by  the  Russians  and  English,  and  Malta  was  closely  block- 
ided. 

G2.  When  Napoleon  was  informed  of  these  reverses  of  the  French 
%rm3,  his  decision  was  immediately  made,  and  leaving  Kleber  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Egypt,  he  secretly  embarked  for  France.  After 
a  protracted  voyage,  in  which  he  was  in  constant  fear  of  being  cap* 
tured  by  British  cruisers,  he  landed  at  Frejus'  on  the  9th  of  Octo* 
ber,  and  on  the  18th  found  himself  once  more  in  Paris.  The  moit 
enthusiastic  joy  pervaded  the  whole  country  on  account  of  his  retaru. 
The  eyes,  the  wishes,  and  the  hopes  of  the  people,  who  were  disaatbi- 
fied  with  the  cxistmg  state  of  things,  were  all  turned  on  him  :  men 
of  all  professions  paid  their  court  to  him,  as  one  in  wnose  hauda 
were,  already,  the  destinies  of  their  country :  the  Directory  aiona 
distrusted  and  feared  him. 

63.  Napoleon,  perceiving  that  the  French  people  had  grown  weary 
af  the  Directory,  and  relying  on  the  support  of  the  army, 
concerted,  with  a  few  leading  spirits,  the  overthrow  of  oyertubow 
the  ffovernment.     As  preliminary  measures,  the  Council       ^^  thb 

r '  2ECTO&T 

of  the  Ancients  was  induced  to  appoint  him  commander 
of  the  National  Guard  and  of  all  the  military  in  Paris,  and  to  de- 
ijree  the  removal  of  the  entire  Legislative  body  to  St.  Cloua/  under 
his  protection ;  but  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  alarmed  by  ru 
mors  of  the  approaching  dictator<3hip,  raised  so  furious  an  opposition 
against  him,  that  Napoleon  was  in  imminent  danger.  As  the  only 
resource  left  him,  he  appealed  to  his  comrades  in  arms,  and  on  the 
9th  of  November,  1 799,  a  body  of  grenadiers  entering  the  Legisla- 
tive hall  by  his  orders,  cleared  it  of  its  members ;  and  thus  military 

1.  Frefiu  is  a  town  of  south-eastern  France,  in  a  spacious  plain,  one  mile  from  the  Mediter* 
nuiean,  and  forty-live  miles  north-e>ist  from  Toul'>n.  Napoleon  landed  at  St.  Raphael,  a  small 
iihing  village  about  a  ii  ile  and  a-hair  fVom  Frej-is.  Frejus  was  a  place  ^f  importance  in  the 
lime  of  Julius  Ciesar,  who  gave  it  his  own  name.    (  Map  No.  XllX.) 

S.  St.  Cloud  is  a  delightful  village  six  miles  we<  (h)m  Paris,  contaJrip^  i^  .wt.\  castle  and 
magniflcent  garden,  which  were  much  emi)cllished  by  Napolec^  Napol«or  cho««  ^  Cloud 
for  Lis  residence ;  hence  the  expression  cabinet  oj  Si,  C/^n-u.  Pnder  t&o  conuer  fgfjnmrumtat 
the  phraae  was,  eabmet  nf  F«r«atJ/e«,  or  cabinet  uf  (A«  TVu/*  *#«. 
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force  was  left  <>riumphaut  in  the  place  of  the  constitution  and  the 

xLv  NAPo-   ^^^^'     -^  "^^  constitution  was  soon  formed,  by  which 

LEON  FiasT  the  executive  power  was  intrusted  to  three  consuls,  of 

CONSUL.     ^hoiB  Napoleon  was  the  chief.     The  "  First  consul,"  as 

Napoleon  was  styled,  was  in  everything  but  in  name  a  monarch.    No!i 

only  in  Paris,  but  throughout  all  France,  the  feeling  was  in  favor  of 

the  new  government ;  for  the  people,  weary  of  anarchy,  rejoiced  at 

the  prospect  of  repose  under  the  strong  arm  of  power,  and  were  as 

unanimous  to  terminate  the  Revolution  as,  in  1789,  they  had  been 

to  commence  it.     The  Revolution  had  passed  through  all  its  changes: 

— monarchical,  republican,  and  democratic ;  it  closed  with  the  mi.i 

tary  character ;  while  the  liberty  which  it  strove  to  establish  was  im- 

Diolated  by  one  of  its  own  fia.vorite  heroes,  on  the  ftltar  of  peraonac 

imbition 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURT. 

SECTION  I. 

THE  WARS  OF  NAPOLEON. 

ANALYSIS.  [Events  or  THE  YEAR  I8()0.]  L  Nnpoleon*s  prot^sala  for  peace.  Rejeetei 
by  the  RritiBh  government.— '2.  Military  I'orce  of  Creal  HriUiin  and  Aiuirin.  Sltuution  of  France. 
Effect  of  Na|>oleon^s  gi>vernmenl— 3.  Di»iK>8iiion  of  the  French  forces.— 4.  Successes  of  Moreaa 
{Enifen.  Moeskirch.]  Mussena  is  shut  up  in  (*enoa.  Nui»ulc4Ui  passes  over  the  Great  St, 
Bemarl.  [Great  SU  Bernurd.]— 5.  Surprise  of  the  Anstriaus.  Napoleon^s  progress.  Victory 
of  Marem;:o.  [Marengo.]— 4>.  Efforts  at  ne^^utiatioiu  Malta  surrenders  to  the  Itritish.— 7.  0)•e^ 
ftUons  of  the  French  and  Austriuns  in  Bavaria.  [IloherUInden.]  Passage  of  the  Splui^eu  bj 
Macdonald.  [Spiugen.]  Armislire.  Peace  of  Liuieville.  [Luneville.]— 8.  Maritin>e  coufetSf 
9tacy  against  Enjtland.    Its  effect.    Previous  orders  of  the  Danish  and  Russian  governments. 

9.  [Events  of  1801.J    England  sends  a  poweri'ui  fleet  to  llie  Baltic.    Battle  of  Co|)enhagea. 

iO.  The  RuHsian  emperor  Paul  Is  slmngled,  and  succeeded  by  Alexander.  Dissolution  of  ihs 
League  of  the  North.— i  1.  The  French  army  in  E^ypt.    Capitulation.    General  peace.  [  Aiciens.] 

152.  [Events  of  1802,  the  ykar  op  Peace.]  Internal  Affairs  of  France.  Napoleon  mad« 
eonsul  for  life.— 13.  Conduct  ot  Najwleon  in  his  relations  with  foreign  States,  IJoUund— the 
Italian  republics — the  Swiss  canlons.  Attempt  to  recover  St.  Doiiiingo.  [Historical  account 
at  SU  Domingo.]— 14.  Circumstances  leading  to  a  renewal  ok  the  war  in  18U3.  liottile 
lets  of  Euifland  and  France. 

15.  Flr?t  military  operations  of  the  French,  in  the  year  1803.  [Hanover.]  Preparations  foi 
the  invasion  of  England.— 16.  Rebellion  in  Ireland.  Conspiracy  against  Napoleon  early  in 
1804.  The  affair  of  the  Duke  D*Eng)iien.  [Baden.]— 17.  Hosliie  acts  of  England  against  SpaiO' 
Tlie  latter  joins  France.— l^.  Napoleon,  emi)eror,  May,  1804 — crowned  by  the  pope— anointod 
sovereign  of  Italy,  May,  1PU5. 

19.  New  coalilion  against  France.  Prussia  remains  neutral.  Beginning  of  the  war  by  Au» 
Iria.— 2ft.  The  French  forces.  Napoleon  victorious  at  Ulm.  [Ulm.]  English  naval  victory  of 
Trufalgar.  [Trafalgar.]  Additional  victories  of  Napoleon,  and  treaty  of  Presburg,  Dec.  1805 
[Aurtterlity..] 

[IH0<;.]  21.  Conquests  of  the  English.  [Mahrattns.  Buenos  Ayres]  Napoleon  rapidly  ex- 
tendi his  supremacy  over  the  continent.  The  affairs  of  Naples,  Holland,  and  Germany. — 28. 
CircumslaiicesVhicIt  le<J  Prussia  to  Join  the  coalition  against  Napoleon — 23.  Napoleon^s  victo 
Ties  over  the  Prussian*.  He  enters  Berlin.  [Jena.  Auerstatlt.]— 24.  The  Berlin  decrees.  Nar 
poleon  in  Poland.  Battle  of  Pultusk.  Battle  of  Eylau,  Feb.  18U7.  Fall  of  Dantzic.  [Evlau 
Dantzic.]— 23.  Battle  of  Friedland.  [Friodland.  Niemcu.]  The  treaty  of  Tilsit.  Losses  suf^ 
fored  by  Prussia.  [Tilsit.  Westphalia.]— 26.  Circumstances  that  led  to  the  bombardment  of 
Copenhagen,  by  the  English  fleet.  Denmark  Joins  France.  Portuguese  affairs.  The  French 
in  Lisbon.  [Rio  Janeiro.  Brazil.]— 27.  The  designs  of  Napoleon  against  the  Peninsular  moD- 
RFchs.  Affairs  of  Spain,  1808.  Godi>y — abtlication  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  and  his  son  Ferdi- 
nand. J<»seph  Bonaparte  becomes  king  of  Spain,  and  Murat  king  of  Naples. — 'i8.  Resistance 
of  the  Spaniards  and  beginning  of  the  Peninsular  war. — 29.  Successes  of  the  Spaniards  at 
Cadiz,  Valencia,  Saragoiisa,  tuid  Baylen.  [Baylen.  Ebro.]— :M).  War  in  Portugal,  and 
evacuation  of  that  country  l)y  the  French  forces.  [Oporto.  Viniiera.  Cintra.]— 31.  NapoiOon 
takes  tbo  field  In  person,  and  the  British  are  rapidly  4ilven  from  Spain.  [Roynow.  Burner 
Tudela.    Ooruaua.1 
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[1809.]  3S.  Austria  suddenly  renews  the  war.  Victories  of  Napoleon,  w\,c  enters  Vienna  in 
May ;  and  peace  with  Austria  in  October.  [Eckinulil.  Aspern.  VVagraiu.J— 33.  War  with 
tlie  Tyrolese.  Britisti  expedilioii  to  Holland.  Continuance  of  (he  war  in  the  Spnnisb  ))euiD> 
Bulu.  Difficulties  between  NaiH>lcon  uud  the  pope.— 34.  Napoleon's  divorce  fruni  Josephine 
and  marriage  with  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria,  1810.  £ttecls  of  ibis  marriiige  upon  Nup<»leou'8 
fututr  prosfMiCts.  His  conduct  towards  Holland.  Sweden.  His  power  in  tbe  central  i>arls  of 
Europe.  Jealousy  of  the  Russian  cuijieror. — 35.  Coulinimnce  of  tiie  war  in  the  Spanish  peniih 
aula.  Wellinglon  and  Massena.  [Ciudad  Rodrigo  busaco.  Torres  Vedras.]— 30.  The  po' 
oinsula  war  during  the  year  Idil.    [Badtijoz.    Atbuera.] 

37.  Events  of  the  i>eninsular  war  from  the  beginning  of  181*2  to  tlie  retreat  of  the  Freiick 
kcro.<>s  the  Pyrenees.    [Salamanca.    Vittoria] 

3d.  Nai>olh:on'*s  Russian  Campaign,  181^2.    Events  that  !e<l  to  the  opening  of  a  war  wiUl 
Russia.    'I'ha  op|>osiiig  nations  in  tliis  war. — 39.  Tbe  '*(>niud  Army**' of  Napoleon.    Thu  op 
posing  Russian  force.— 40.  Napuler>n  crosses  the  Niemen,  June  18 1^    Retreat  of  the  Russians^ 
Eaily  disasters  of  the  French  army.    [Wilna.| — tl.  Onward  march  uf  the  army.    Battle  of 
Sm-'lensko.    Entrance  of  the  deserted  city. — 42.  Napoleon  pursues  tbe  retreating  Ruesiaus, 
who  make  a  stand  at  Borodino.    [Hurodino.J    The  evening  belore  the  battle. — 43.  Balile  of 
Borodino,  Sept.  7th. — 44.  Continued  retreat  of  the  Russians,  who  abandon  Moscow.    The  city 
on  the  entrance  of  the  French.    The  burning  of  Moscow.    Napoleon  begins  a  retreat  OcU  19lh. 
—45.  The  horrors  of  the  retreat. — 4(i,  Napoleon  at  Sraolensko.    He  renews  the  retreat  Nov 
4th.    Battles  of  Krasnoi,  and  passage  of  the  Beresina.    [Krasnoi.    Beresina.]    Marshal  Ney 
Napoleon  abandons  the  army,  and  reaches  Paris,  Dec.  18tti.    His  losses  in  the  Russian  campaign. 

47.  War  between  England  and  the  United  Slates  of  America.  Mexico.  Tite  war  in  Uia 
Indian  seas. 

[1813.]  48.  Napoleon^s  preparations  for  renewing  the  war.  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Austria. 
Battles  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen.  Armistice,  and  congress  of  Prague.  [Bautzen.]— 4!).  War  r& 
uewed  Aug.  16ih.  Austria  joins  tnc  allies.  Bjittles.  [Culm.  Cross-Beren.  Katsbacb.  Deu> 
newitz.]  BattlesofLeipsic,  and  retre:it  of  the  French.  Losses  of  the  French.  Revolts.  Wellington. 

[1814.]  50.  General  invasion  of  France.  Bernadoite  and  Murat.-  Energy  and  talents  of  Na* 
poleon.  The  allies  march  upon  Paris,  which  cttpitulates.  Deposition,  and  abdication,  of  Napo. 
leon.    Treaty  between  him  and  the  allies.    [Elba.]    Louis  XVIH.    Restricted  limits  of  France. 

[1815.]  51.  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  NapoIeon^s  return  from  Elba.  Marshal  Ney.  All  France 
submits  to  Napoleon.— 53.  Napoleon  in  vain  attempts  negotiations.  Forces  of  the  allies ;  u^ 
Napoleon. — 53.  Napoleon^s  policy,  and  movements.  Battles  of  Ligny,  Quatre  Bras,  WavK, 
and  Waterloo.  Second  Ciipitulation  of  Paris.  Napoleon^s  abdication — attempted  escape 
to  America— exile— and  death.  54.  First  objects  of  the  allies.  Return  of  Louis  XVIIL 
Execution  of  Ney,  and  Labedoyt^re.  Fate  of  iMurat.— 55.  Second  treaty  of  Paris.  Ha  terms. 
Restoration  of  tlie  pillaged  treasures  of  art. 

1.  As  soon  as  Napoleon  was  seated  on  the  consular  throne  oi 
riRon      France  he  addressed  to  the  British  government  an  able 

L  KVENfs  OF  communication,  making  general  proposals  of  peace.  To 
THE  YEAtt  this  a  firm  and  dignified  reply  was  given,  ascribing  the 
evils  which  afflicted  Europe  to  French  aggression  and 
French  ambition,  and  declining  to  enter  into  a  general  pacification 
until  France  should  present,  in  iior  internal  condition  and  foreign 
policy,  firmer  pledges  than  she  had  yet  given,  of  stability  in  her  own 
government)  and  security  to  others.  The  answer  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment forms  the  beginning  of  the  second  period  of  the  war-:— thai 
in  which  it  was  waged  with  Napoleon  himself,  the  skilful  director  of 
h^i  the  energies  of  the  French  nation. 

2.  War  being  resolved  on,  the  m«.'St  active  measures  were  taken 
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on  bot  J  siuea  to  prosecute  it  with  vigor.  The  land  forces,  equipped 
militia,  and  seamen  of  Great  Britain,  amounted  to  three  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  men,  and  Austria  furnished  two  hundred  thou- 
sand. France  seemed  poorly  prepared  to  meet  the  coming  storm. 
Her  armies  had  just  been  defeated  in  Germany  and  Italy;  her 
treasury  was  empty,  and  her  government  had  lost  all  credit ;  the  af- 
filiated Swiss  and  Dutch  republics  were  discontented ;  and  the  French 
people  were  dissatisfied  and  disunited.  But  the  establishment  of 
firm  and  powerful  government  soon  arrested  these  disorders;  the 
finances  were  established  on  a  solid  basis ;  the  Vendean  war  waa 
amicably  terminated;  Bussia  was  detached  from  the  British  alli- 
ance ;  many  of  the  banished  nobility  were  recalled ;  confidence,  en* 
ergy,  and  hope,  revived  ;  and  the  prospects  of  France  rapidly  bright- 
ened under  the  auspices  of  Napoleon. 

3.  At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  the  French  forces  were  dis- 
posed in  the  following  manner.  The  army  of  Germany,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  thousand  strong,  under  the  command  of  Moreau, 
was  posted  on  the  northern  confines  of  Switzerland  and  north  along 
the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine  :  the  army  of  Italy,  thirty-six  thousand 
stronf;,  under  the  comm«and  of  Massena,  occupied  the  crest  of  the 
Alp?  in  the  neighborhood  of  Genoa ;  while  an  army  of  reserve,  of 
fifty  ♦housand  men,  of  whom  twenty  thousand  were  veteran  troops, 
awaited  the  orders  of  the  first  consul,  ready  to  fly  to  the  aid  of  either 
Moreau  or  Massena. 

4.  Moreau,  victorious  at  Engen  and  Moeskirch,'  drove  the  Aus- 
trians  back  from  the  Rhine,  and,  penetrating  to  Munich,  laid  Bavaria 
under  contribution.  Massena,  after  the  most  vigorous  ciforts  against 
a  greatly  superior  force,  was  shut  up  in  Genoa  with  a  part  of  his 
army,  and  finally  compelled  to  capitulate.  Napoleon,  on  hearing  the 
reverses  of  Massena,  resolved  to  cross  the  Swiss  Alps  and  fall  upon 
Piedmont.     Taking  the  route  by  the  Great  St.  Bernard,*  on  the  1 7th 

1.  Engen  and  Moeskirch  are  la  the  south-eastern  part  of  Baden,  near  the  northern  bouudan 
•f  Swilk«rland.    {Map  No.  X  Vll.) 

3.  Great  St.  Bernard  is  the  name  given  to  a  famous  pass  of  the  Alps,  leading  over  the 
mountains  from  the  Swiss  town  of  Martigny  to  the  Italian  town  of  Aosta.  In  its  iiighesi  par* 
It  rises  to  an  elevation  of  more  than  eight  tliousand  feet,  being  almost  impassiible  in  winter 
ftnd  very  dangerous  in  spring,  from  the  avalanches.  Near  the  summit  of  the  pass  is  the 
&mons  hospital  founded  in  Wi  by  Bernard  de  Menthon,  and  occupied  by  brethren  of  the  ordei 
oif  St  Augustine,  whose  especial  duty  it  is  to  assist  and  relieve  travellers  crossing  tiie  mountains. 
in  the  midst  of  the  temi)est8  and  snow  stormss  theSounks,  accompanied  by  dogs  of  extraordi- 
nary «iiz«$  and  sagacity,  set  out  for  the  purj>ose  of  tracking  those  who  have  lost  tLoir  way.  I{ 
cbey  dnd  the  body  of  a  traveller  who  has  perished,  they  carry  it  into  Ihf  vault  of  the  dead, 
trhere  it  remains  lying  on  a  table  lyitil  an'>ther  victim  is  brought  to  occupy  the  place.    U  u 
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of  May  his  army  began  the  ascent  of  the  mountain.  The  artillery 
wagons  wera  taken  to  pieces,  and  put  on  the  backs  of  mules,  while 
a  hundred  large  pines,  each  hollowed  out  to  receive  a  piece  of  artil- 
lery, were  drawn  up  the  mountain  by  the  soldiers.  To  encourag**  ♦he 
men,  the  music  of  each  regiment  played  at  its  head :  and  where  tLo 
ascent  was  most  difficult  the  charge  was  sounded. 

5.  Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  Austrians  at  beholding  this  large 
Army  descending  into  the  Italian  plains.  Before  the  end  of  th« 
month  Napoleon  was  at  Turin,  and  on  the  2d  of  June,  after  little 
opposition,  he  made  his  triumphant  entry  into  Milan.  On  the  14th 
he  was  attacked  by  the  Austrian  general  Melas,  at  the  head  of  greatly 
superior  forces,  on  the  plains  of  Marengo.*  Here,  after  twelve  hour? 
of  incessant  fighting,  victory  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  French  br 
the  stubborn  resistance  of  Desaix,  and  the  happy  charge  of  the  gal 
lant  Kellerman.  General  Desaix,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Egypt 
fell  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  result  of  the  victory  gave  NapoleoL 
the  entire  command  of  Italy,  and  induced  the  Austrians  to  pro- 
pose a  suspension  of  arms,  which,  in  anticipation  of  a  treaty,  wa* 
agreed  to. 

6.  The  efforts  at  negotiation  were  unsuccessful,  as  no  satisfactorji 
arrangements  could  be  made  between  England  and  France,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  November  the  armistice  was  terminated,  and  hostili 
ties  recommenced.  In  the  meantime  Malta,  which,  during  more 
than  two  years,  had  been  closely  blockaded  by  the  British  forces,  was 
compelled  to  surrender,  and  was  permanently  annexed  to  the  British 
dominions. 

1.  On  the  renewal  of  the  war,  the  Austrian  army,  eighty  thousand 
gtro/g,  under  the  Archduke  John,  and  the  French  army,  somewha 
lo^  in  number,  under  Moreau,  were  facing  each  other  on  the  eastern 
confines  of  Bavaria.  The  Austrians  advanced,  and  on  the  3d  of  Do- 
then  set  up  against  the  wall,  among  the  other  dead  bodies,  whidi,  on  account  of  the  ccld,  deceji 
•o  slowly  that  they  are  often  recognized  by  their  friends  after  tne  lapse  of  years.    It  is  ioipco- 

ble  to  bury  the  dead,  as  tliere  is  nothing  about  the  hospital  L.it  nalied  rocks.    Not  a  tree  off 

ttsh  is  t;>  be  seen,  but  everlasting  winter  reigns  in  this  dreary  abode,  the  highest  inhabii^ 
place  iL  Europe. 

Whtni  the  army  of  Napoleon  crossed  the  St,  Bernard,  every  soldier  received  from  the  monkt 
a  large  ration  of  breaii  and  cheese,  and  a  draught  of  wine  at  the  gate  of  tiie  hospital :  a  season* 
able  supply  which  exhausted  tlie  stores  of  the  establishment,  but  was  fully  repaid  by  the  Fiisl 
Consul  before  the  close  of  the  catnpai^^n. 

The  Little  St.  Bernard,  over  which  Maimibal  crossed.  Is  farther  west,  separating  Piedraonl 
from  Savoy.  The  undertaking  of  the  Carlhaginian  was  fur  more  difficult  than  that  of  Napoleca 
{May  No.  XIV.) 

1.  Marengo  is  a  small  village  of  Nc  rlhem  Italy,  in  an  extensive  plai'v  fbrty-tlv«  milet  srit^ 
vest  from  Milan.    {Map  No.  XII.) 
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oembcr  brought  on  the  famous  battle  of  Hohenlinden/  in  which  thej 
were  completely  overthrown,  and  driven  back  with  great  slaughter. 
Morcau  rapidly  pursued  the  retreating  enemy,  and  penetrated  within 
sixty  miles  of  Vienna,  when,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Austrian  gen- 
eral, an  armistice  was  agreed  to  on  the  25th.  In  the  meantime,  in 
the  very  heart  of  winter,  the  French  general  Macdonald,  at  the  head 
of  fifteen  thousand  men,  had  crossed  from  Switzerland  into  the  Italian 
Tjrol,  by  the  famous  pass  of  the  Splugen,*  more  difficult  than  that 
of  St.  Bernard.  The  French  forces  in  Italy  now  numbered  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  the  speedy  expulsion  of  the  Aus- 
trians  was  anticipated,  when  an  armistice,  soon  followed  by  the  peace 
of  Luneville,'  put  an  end  to  the  contest  with  Austria.* 

8.  In  the  meantime  Napoleon,  with  consummate  policy,  was  suc- 
cessfully planning  a  union  of  the  Northern  powers  against  England  ^ 
and  on  the  16th  of  December,  1800,  a  maritime  confederacy  was 
signed  by  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and  soon  after  by  Prussia, 
as  an  acceding  party.  This  league,  aimed  principally  against  Eng- 
land, was  designed  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  Northern  powers, 
on  principles  similar  to  the  armed  neutrality  of  1 780 ;  but  its  effect 
would  have  been,  if  fully  carried  out,  to  deprive  England,  in  great 
part,  of  her  naval  superiority.  The  Danish  government  had  previ- 
ously ordered  her  armed  vessels  to  resist  the  search  of  British  cruis- 
ers; and  the  Ilussian  emperor  had  issued  an  embargo  on  all  the 
British  ships  in  his  harbors. 

9.  England,  determined  to  anticipate  her  enemies,  despatched,  aa 
soon  as  possible,  a  powerful  fleet  to  the  Baltic,  under  the  command  of 
Nelson  and  Sir  Hyde  Parker.  Passing  through  the  Sound  under 
the  fire  of  the  Danish  batteries,  on  the  30th  of  March  the  fleet  camo 

1.  Hvhenlinden  is  a  village  of  Bavaria,  nineteen  miles  east  from  MunicL.  (J/op  No.  XVil.) 
t^ampbeirs  noble  ode,  beginning, 

^  Ou  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low. 
All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow," 
kas  rendered  the  name,  at  least,  ol  this  battle,  familiar  to  almost  every  school-boy. 

?-.  The  Pass  of  the  Splugen  leads  over  the  Alps  from  the  Crisons  to  the  Italian  TyrcL  late 
ihe  Tdley  «r  the  Lake  of  Como.  It  was  only  alter  the  uiost  incredible  cffortf  that  Macdonald 
Roreeded  in  passing  his  army  over  the  niountaiii ;  and  more  than  a  hundred  soldiersy  and  as 
many  horsi «  and  mules,  were  swallowed  up  in  its  abyAses,  and  never  more  heard  of.  Since 
1833  there  has  been  a  road  over  the  Splugen  passable  for  wheel  carriages.  It  was  built  Dy 
A  istria,  at  great  expense.    (Map  No.  XIV.) 

3.  Luncvilie,  in  the  former  province  of  Lorraine,  is  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Strasbourg 
ilxteen  miles  south-east  iVom  Nun^y.  By  tlie  treaty  concluded  here  in  IPOl,  and  which  Francii 
was  obliged  to  give  his  assent  to,  "•  not  only  as  emperor  of  Austria,  but  in  the  name  of  tUa 
Germzo  empire,^  Belgium  and  all  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  were  again  formally  ceded  it 
Fnno%  and  l^mbarrly  was  erected  into  an  independent  Stf  te     {Map*  No.  XIIL  aii«l  XVH.j 

a.  Feb.  9th«  1801 
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^0  anetior  opposite  the  harbor  of  Copenhagen,  which  was  protected 

by  an  imposing  array  of  forts,  men-of-war,  fire-ships,  and 

floating  batteries.     On  the  2d  of  April  Nclsou  brought 

his  ships  into  the  harbor,  where,  in  a  space  not  exceeding 

a  mile  and  a  half  in  extent,  they  were  received  by  a  tremendous  fire 

from  more  than  two  thousand  cannon.     The  English  replied  with 

epal  spirit,  and  after  four  hours  of  incessant  cannonade  the  whole 

fr'jnt  Hue  of  Danish  vessels  and  floating  batteries  was  silenced,  with 

a  loss  to  the  Danes,  of  more  than  six  thousand  men.     The  Euglish 

loss  was  twelve  hundred.     Of  this  battle, 'Nelson  said,  **  I  have  been 

hi  one  hundred  and  five  engagements,  but  that  of  Copenhagen  was 

the  most  terrible  of  them  all." 

10.  While  Nelson  was  preparing  to  follow  up  his  success  by  at- 
tacking the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  news  reached  him  of  an  event 
at  St.  Petersburgh  which  changed  the  whole  current  of  Northern 
policy.  A  conspiracy  of  Russian  noblemen  was  formed  against  the 
Emperor  Paul,  who  was  strangled  in  his  chamber  on  the  night  of  the 
24th  of  March.  His  son  and  successor  Alexander  at  once  resolved 
to  abandon  the  confederacy,  and  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  Great 
Britain.  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Prussia  followed  his  example ;  and 
thus  was  dissolved,  in  less  than  six  months  after  it  had  been  formed, 
the  League  of  the  North, — the  most  formidable  confederacy  ever 
arrayed  against  the  maritime  power  of  England. 

11.  While  these  events  were  transpiring  in  Europe,  the  army 
which  Napoleon  had  left  in  Egypt,  under  the  command  of  Kleber, 
after  losing  its  leader  by  the  hands  of  an  obscure  assassin,  was 
doomed  to  yield  to  an  English  force  sent  out  under  Sir  Ralph  Aber 
crombie,  who  fell  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  columns  on  the  plain 
of  Alexandria.*  By  the  terms  of  capitulation,  the  French  troopsf 
to  the  number  of  twenty-four  thousand,  were  conveyed  to  France 
with  their  arms,  baggage,  and  artillery.  As  Malta  had  previously 
surrendered  to  the  British,  there  was  now  little  left  to  contend  for 
between  France  and  England.  To  the  great  joy  of  both  n-itiona 
preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  at  London  on  the  1st  of  October, 
and  on  the  27th  of  March,  1802,  tranquillity  was  restored  through- 
out Europe  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  Amiens.' 

12.  Napoleon  now  directed  all  his  energies  to  the  reconstruction 

i.  Amiens.    (See  p.  279.)    Tlie  definitive  treaty  of  Amiens  was  concluded  March  27th,  I^Utf 
h>«tNreen  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  the  Balaviaii  Republic,  (Sepubiic  of  HuUaud.) 

»  March  2l8U  1801. 
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of  flociety  in  Prance,  tbe  general  improvement  of  the  countrj^and 
the  consolidation  of  tbe  power  he  had  acquired.     By  a 

,  ,        ,       ,  ,  .  in.    EVKNTi 

general  amnesty  one  hundred  thousand  emigrants  were  ot  1802, 
enabled  to  return  :  the  Koman  Catholic  religion  was  re-  ''^^  ^"^^^ 
stored,  to  tlie  discontent  of  the  Parisians,  but  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  rural  population  :  a  system  of  public  instruction  was  es- 
tablished under  the  auspices  of  the  government :  to  bring  back  that 
gradation  of  ranks  in  society  that  the  Revolution  had  overthrown, 
the  Legi  ju  of  Honor  was  instituted,  an  order  of  nobility  founded  on 
perdonal  merit:  great  public  works  were  set  on  foot  throughout 
France :  the  collection  of  the  heterogeneous  laws  of  the  Monarchy 
and  the  Republic  into  one  consistent  whole,  under  the  title  of  the 
Code  Napoleon,  was  commenced  ;  an  undertaking  which  has  deserved- 
ly covered  the  name  of  Napoleon  with  glory,  and  survived  all  the 
other  achievements  of  his  genius ;  and  finally,  the  French  nation,  a« 
a  permanent  pledge  of  their  confidence,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote, 
conferred  upon  their  favorite  and  idol  the  title  and  authority  of  con- 
sul for  life. 

13.  In  his  relations  with  foreign  States  the  conduct  of  Napoleon 
was  less  honorable.  He  arbitrarily  established  a  government  in 
Holland,  entirely  subservient  to  his  will ;  and  he  moulded  the 
northern  Italian  republics  at  his  pleasure  :  he  interfercvl  in  the  dis- 
sensions of  the  Swiss  cantons  to  establish  a  government  in  harmony 
with  the  monarchical  institutions  which  he  was  introducing  in  Paris; 
and  when  the  Swiss  resisted,  he  sent  Ney  at  the  head  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men  to  enforce  obedience.  England  remonstrated  in  vain,  and 
the  Swiss,  in  despair,  submitted  to  the  yoke  imposed  upon  them. 
Napoleon  was  less  successful  in  an  attempt  to  recover  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo,*  which  had  revolted  from  French  authority.     Forces 

1.  SL  Domingo,  or  l^ayti,  called  by  Columbus  Hispaniola,  (Little  Spain,)  is  a  large  island 
of  tlie  Weat  Indies,  about  fifty  miles  east  of  Cuba.    U  was  first  colonized  by  tlie  Spaniards, 
by  whose  crueltieiJ  the  aboriginal  inhabiiants  were  soon  almost  wholly  destroyed.   TIteir  pir.c* 
was  at  first  supplied  by  Indians  forcibly  carried  off  from  the  Baliamus,  and,  at  a  l&inr  perir.d 
by  the  iiaporlaliou  of  vast  numbers  of  negroes  from  Africa.    About  the  middle  of  ttie  s>ix 
leenth  century  the  French  obtained  fooling  on  Ma  wenarn  coasts,  and  in  1691  Spain  ceded  to 
Franco  half  tbe  island,  and  at  subsequent  periods  the  possessions  of  the  latter  were  still  farther 
augmented.    From  1776  u>  1789  Ihe  French  colony  was  at  the  .eight  of  its  prosperity,  but  in 
^791  the  negroes,  excited  by  news  of  the  o)>ening  revolution  in  France,  broke  out  in  iMsurrec* 
tlon,  and  in  two  months  upwards  of  two  thousand  whites  perished,  and  large  districts  of  fertile 
plantations  were  devastated.    While  tlie  war  was  raging,  c^>inniissiouers,  sent  tVom  France 
taking  part  with  the  n^rnes  against  the  planters,  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  all  the  blacks  who 
should  enrol  themselves  under  the  republican  standard  :  a  measure  equivalent  to  the  instant 
tbolition  of  slaver}'  throughout  the  islutid.    The  English  government,  apprehensive  of  dauget 
*i»  its  West  India  possessions  from  tite  establishment  of  so  great  a  revolutionary  outpc«t  af 
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io  the  number  of  thirty-five  thousand  men  were  sent  out  to  reduoe 
the  island,  but  nearly  all  perished,  victims  of  fati^e,  disease,  and  the 
perfidy  of  their  own  government. 

14.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  peace  of  Amiens  could  not 
be  permanent.  The  encroachments  of  France  upon  the  feebler  Eu- 
ropean powers,  the  armed  occupation  of  Holland,  the  great  aceumi* 
lation  of  troops  on  the  shores  of  the  British  Channel,  and  the  evidciift 
designs  of  Napoleon  upon  Egypt,  excited  the  jealousy  of  England , 
and  the  latter  refused  to  evacuate  Malta,  Alexandria,  and  the  Cape 
\)f  Good  Hope,  in  accordance  with  the  late  treaty  stipulations,  until  ^aV 

IT,  RKNE\7AL  ^^^^^tory  cxplauations  should  be  given  by  the  French  gov 
OF  THK      ernment.    .  Bitter  recriminations  followed  on  both  sides, 

WAR,  i8oa.  ^^^  jjj  ^Yie  month  of  May,  1803,  the  cabinet  of  London 
issued  letters  of  marque,  and  an  embargo  on  all  French  vessels  in 
British  ports.  Napoleon  retaliated  by  ordering  the  arrest  of  all  the 
English  then  in  France  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty  years. 

15.  The  first  military  operations  of  the  French  were  rapid  and 
successful.     The  electorate  of  Hanover,*  a  dependency  of  England, 


(he  entrance  of  the  Gu!f  of  Mexico,  and  hoping  to  take  advantage  of  Uie  c<Snfiision  preraillsg 
in  the  isluncif  attempled  its  retiuction,  but  after  an  enormous  loss  of  men  finally  evaeuuteU  it  in 
1793.  No  sooner  was  tlie  island  delivered  from  external  enemies  than  a  frightful  civil  war  en- 
sued between  the  niulaltoes  and  negroes,  but  llie  fonner  were  overcome,  and  in  December 
1800  Tou88aint  Louverture,  the  able  leader  of  the  blacks,  was  sole  master  of  the  F'rench  part 
of  the  island.  Napoleon  at  first  coiiflnned  him  in  iiis  command -as  Kencral-in-ciilef,  but  fitiding 
that  he  aimed  at  independent  autliority,  in  the  wiuter  of  H>)1  iic  sent  out  a  large  lorce  to  reduce 
the  island  to  submission.  During  u  truce  Touss.Hint  was  surprised  and  carried  to  Tmnce,  where 
he  died  in  April  ]ti03.  Hostilities  were  renewe<l:  in  Noveml)er,  1803,  the  French,  driven  into 
a  cornar  of  tiie  island,  capitulated  to  an  English  squadron  ;  and  in  January,  1804,  the  Hayiien 
chiefs,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  renounced  all  dependence  on  France.  Numerous  civil  war« 
and  revolutions  long  continued  to  distract  the  island.  In  18'ii  that  part  of  the  island  originally 
settled  by  the  Spaniards  voluntarily  placed  itself  under  the  Haytien  government,  which  silk 
maintains  its  indepehdence. 

Id  1791  St.  Domingo  was  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  but  its  commerce  and  industry  were 
•erionsly  inierrupte<l  by  tlie  bloody  wars  and  revolutions  which  succeeded.  Moreover,  it  waa 
not  to  be  expected  that  half-civilized  negroes,  suddenly  loosed  from  bondage,  under  a  burning 
3un,  and  wiiliout  the  wants  or  desires  of  Europeans,  siiould  exhibit  tiie  vigor  and  industry  -4 
he  latter.  The  Hnytion  government  has  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a ''Rural  Code,'*  whi;b 
uakes  labor  compulsory  on  the  poorer  classes,  who  in  return  share  a  portion  of  the  pmduoe  of 
Ihe  )ands  of  their  masters.  Nominally  free,  the  blacks  remain  realty  enslaved.  But  the  islanj 
Is  beginning  to  assume  a  more 'thriving  appearance;  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  peopk\ 
tltiiough  «til'  bad,  are  impruviui: ;  and  something  has  been  done  for  public  instruction.  Wtet 
ve  to  be  the  final  results  of  this  ex|)eriment  of  negro  emancipation,  lime  only  can  determine. 

1.  Hanover  Is  a  large  kingdom  of  north-western  Germany,  bounded  north  by  the  (>ermaB 
Ocean  and  the  Elbe,  eait  by  Prussia  aud  Brunswick,  south  by  Hesse  Casscl  and  the  Prussian 
department  of  the  Lower  Riiinc,  and  west  by  Holland.  A  portion  of  western  Hanover  ii 
almost  divide<l  fh>m  th**  rest  by  liie  grand-tluchy  of  Oldenburg.  (^See  Map  No.  XVII.)  Thii 
kingdom  is  formed  out  of  the  duch'^s  formerly  posse  tsod  by  several  families  of  the  juaity' 
**raucb  of  the  house  of  Urunwsick.    Krnest  Augustus,   )uko  of  Brun&wick,  married  Sophia,  a 
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Iras  quickly  conquered,  and  in  utter  disregard  of  neutral  rights  the 
whole  of  the  North  of  Germany  was  at  once  occupied  l)y  French 
troops,  while,  simultaneously,  an  army  was  sent  into  southcru  Italy^ 
to  take  possession  of  the  Neapolitan  territories.  But  these  move- 
ments were  insignificant  when  compared  with  Napoleon's  gigantic 
preparations  ostensibly  for  the  invasion  of  England  Forts  and  bat- 
tcries  were  constructed  on  every  headland  and  accessible  point  of  the 
Channel :  the  number  of  vessels  and  small  craft  assembled  along  the 
9oast  was  immense ;  and  the  fleets  of  France,  Holland,  and  Spain, 
were  to  aid  iu  the  enterprise.  England  made  the  most  vigoroue 
preparations  for  repelling  the  anticipated  invasion,  which,  however, 
was  not  attempted,  and  perhaps  never  seriously  intended. 

16.  The  year  of  the  renewal  of  the  war  was  farther  distinguished 
by   an    unhappy  attempt    at   rebellion   in   Ireland,   in 

which  the  leaders,  Kussell  and  Emmctt,  were  seized, 
brought  to  trial,  and  executed.  Early  in  the  following  year,  1804,  a 
conspiracy  against  the  power  of  Napoleon  was  detected,  in  which  the 
generals  Moreau  and  Pichegru,  and  the  royalist  leader  Georges,  were 
implicated.  Moreau  was  allowed  to  leave  the  country,  Pichegru 
was  found  strangled  in  prison,  and  Georges  was  executed  Napoleon, 
either  believing,  or  affecting  to  believe,  that  the  young  Dake  D'Enghien, 
a  Bourbon  prince  then  living  in  the  neutral  territory  of  Baden,*  was 
concerned  in  this  plot,  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  hurried  to  Vin* 
cennes,  where,  after  a  mock  trial,  he  was  shot  by  the  sentence  of  a 
court  martial : — ^an  act  which  has  fixed  an  indelible  stain  on  the 
memory  of  Napoleon,  as  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  criminality  was 
brought  against  the  unhappy  prince. 

1 7.  Owing  to  the  intimate  connection  that  had  been  formed  between 
the  courts  of  Paris  and  Madrid,  England  sent  out  a  fleet  in  the 
autumn  of  1804,  before  any  declaration  of  war  had  been  made,  to 
interrupt  the  hojneward  bound  treasui'C  frigates  of  Spain  ;  and  th^fi^ 
were  captured,^  with  valuable  treasure  amounting  to  more  than  two 

raiid^Hlaugliter  of  James  I.  of  England ;  and  George  Lonfa,  the  issue  of  this  marriage,  becam* 
kins;  of  EDgland,  with  the  title  of  George  1.,  in  1714;  from  which  time  till  1837,  at  the  death 
of  William  IV.,  both  England  and  Hanover  had  the  same  sovereign.  On  the  accession  of  « 
female  to  the  throne  of  Greitt  Britain,  the  Salic  law  conferred  the  crown  of  Hanover  on  anothei 
branch  of  the  Hanoverian  family.  During  the  supremacy  of  Napoleon,  Hanover  constit  Ued  • 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  but  was  rest<M«d  to  its  lawful  sovereign  in  1813.  (Map 
No.  XVIl.> 

1.  The  ^nrd-duchy  of  Baden  occupies  the  sonth-wesiem  angle  of  Germany,  having  SwitMr> 
and  oc  tbo  »)uth^  aiid  France  and  Rl*  miah  Bavaria  (the  Palatinate>  on  the  west.  {M^  Hok 
XVIL) 

a.  OcU  4U^  1804. 
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million  pounds  sterling.  The  BritisV  goveruraent  was  severely  oen* 
sured  for  tbis  hasty  act.  Spain  now  openly  joined  France,  and  de» 
elared  war  against  England.* 

18.  On  the  1 8th  of  May  of  this  year  Napoleon  was  created,  by 
decree  of  the  senate,  "  Emperor  of  the  French;"  and  on  the  2d  of 
December,  1804,  was  solemnly  crowned  by  the  pope,  who  had  been 
induced  to  come  to  Paris  for  that  purpose.     The  principal  powers 

of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  recog- 
nized the  new  sovereign.  On  the  26th  of  May  of  the 
following  year  he  was  formally  anointed  sovereign  of  Northern  Italy. 
The  iron  crown  of  Charlemagne,  which  had  quietly  reposed  a  thou- 
sand years,  was  brought  forward  to  give  interest  to  the  ceremony, 
and  Napoleon  placed  it  on  his  own  head,  at  the  same  time  pronouncing 
*lie  words,  "  God  lias  given  it  me :  beware  of  touching  it." 

19.  The  continued  usurpations  charged  upon  Napoleon  at  length 
induced  the  Northern  Powers  to  listen  to  the  solicitations  of  England; 
and  in  the  summer  of  1805  a  new  coalition,  embracing  Kussia,  Aus- 
tria, and  Sweden,  was  formed  against  France  Prussia,  tempted  by 
the  glittering  prize  of  Hanover,  which  Napoleon  held  out  to  her,  per- 
sisted in  her  neutrality,  with  an  evident  leaning  towards  the  French 
interest.  The  Austrian  emperor  precipitately  commenced  the  war 
by  invading^  the  neutral  territory  of  Bavaria ;  an  act  as  unjustifiable 
as  any  of  which  he  accused  Napoleon.  The  latter  seized  the  oppor 
tunity  of  branding  his  enemies  as  aggressors  in  the  contest,  and  de- 
clared himself  the  protector  of  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

20.  In  the  latter  part  of  September,  1805,  the  French  forces,  in 
eight  divisions,  and  numbering  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men, 
were  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  preparing  to  carry  the  war  into 
Austria. .  The  advance  of  Napoleon  was  rapid,  and  everywhere  tho 
envmy  were  driven  before  him.  On  the  20th  of  October,  Napoleon 
having  surrounded  the  Austrian  general  Mack  at  Ulm,*  compelled 
him  to  surrender  his  whole  force  of  twenty  thousand  men.  On  the 
very  next  day,  however,  the  English  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral 
Nelson,  gained  a  great  naval  victory  oiF  Cape  Trafalgar,*  over  the 

1  Clm  it  ao  enfltwn  (h>nlier  town  of  Wirtf^mberg,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Danube,  aav 
aoty-slx  miles  north-west  trom  Munich.  Fcrmerly  a  free  city,  it  was  attaciied  U>  Bavuria  In 
ISa*),  and  in  1810  to  VVirtemberg.    {Map  No.  XVII.  ) 

2.  Cape  Trafalgar  in  a  promontory  of  the  south-weatem  coast  of  Spain,  twenty-flve  milet 
Qortli-west  of  the  fc^rtresa  of  Gibraltar.  In  the  great  ravai  battle  of  Oct  2]»t.  ISUS,  the  Engp- 
jrii,  under  Nelaon,  having  ^wenty-eeven  sail  of  the  line   nd  three  frigates,  were  opposMd  by  tho 

a.  Dec  12lh,  1801  U  Sept.  Oth,  IHtt. 
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eoinlnned  Heels  of  France  and  Spain ;  but  it  was  dearly  ^urehased 
b}'  the  death  of  the  hero.  On  tlie  13th  of  November  Napoleon  en- 
tered Vienna,  and  on  the  2d  of  December  he  gained  the  great  battle 
of  Austerlitz,'  the  most  glorious  of  all  his  victories,*  which  rosulted 
in  the  total  overthrow  of  the  combined  Russian  and  Austrian  armies, 
and  enabled  the  victor  to  dictate  peace  on  his  own  terms.**  The  em- 
peror of  Russia,  wlio  was  not  a  party  to  the  treaty,  withdrew  bii 
troops  into  his  own  territories :  the  king  of  Prussia  received  Hanover 
as  a  reward  of  his  neutrality ;  and  Great  Britain  alone  remained  at 
open  war  with  France. 

21.  While  the  English  now  prosecuted  the  war  with  vigor  on  the 
ocean,  bumbled  the  Mahratta'  powers  in  India,  subdued'  the  Dutch 
colony  of  the  Cape,  and  took  Buenos  Ayres*  from  the  Spaniards,  Na- 
poleon rapidly  extended  his  suprcTuacyover  the  continent 

VII    1S06 

of  Europe.  In  February,  1806,  he  sent  an  army  to  take 
possession  of  Naples,  because  the  king,  instigated  by  his  queen,  an  Aus- 
trian princess,  had  received  an  army  of  Russians  and  English  into  bii 
capital.  The  king  of  Naples  fled  to  Sicily,  and  Napoleon  conferred 
the  vacant  crown  upon  his  brother  Joseph.  Napoleon  next  placed 
his  brother  Louis  on  the  throne  of  Holland  :  he  erected  various  dis- 
tricts in  Germany  and  Italy  into  dukedoms,  which  be  bestowed  on 
his  principal  marshals :  while  fourteen  princes  in  the  south  and  west 
of  Germany  were  induced  to  form  the  Confederation*  of  the  Rhine 
and  plaee  themselves  under  the  protection  of  France.  By  this  latter 
stroke  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  a  population  of  sixteen 
millions  was  cut  off  from  the  Germamo  dominion  of  Austria. 

22.  In  the  negotiations  which  Napoleon  was  at  this  time  carrying 
on  with  England,  propositions  were  made  for  the  restoration  of  Uaa- 

ver  to  that  power,  although  it  had  recently  been  given  to  Prussia.    Il 

French  niHl  Spnnish  fleet  of  thirty-three  sail  of  the  line  and  seven  frigat»)B.  Nelson,  whc  w%f 
mortally  wovinded  f  n  the  action,  lired  only  to  be  made  aware  of  the  de<  actioa  of  the  eotmft 
fleet    (.A/ai»Nc.  Xni.) 

1.  ^^utlerliti  (ows'-ter  litz)  is  a  small  town  of  Moravia,  thirteen  miles  southwest  of  Bmttl 
ae  capital.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  The  MahraUas  were  an  extens*  /e  Hindoo  nation  in  the  western  part  of  soiithMTi  IlindrtilaB 
Tlie  various  tribes  of  which  the  nation  consisted  were  first  united  into  a  monarchy  about  t^.^ 
middle  of  the  seventeeiiih  century. 

3.  Buenoa  Jiyres  (in  Spanish  bwa-noce-i-res,)  Is  a  lai^  city  of  South  America,  capital  of  the 
republic  of  La  Plata.  In  181 )  lie^n  the  ntvolutionary  movements  that  ended  in  'he  emanci- 
pation of  Buenos  A\rcs»  and  l  ie  States  of  La  Plata  fron^  Spain.  The  declaration  of  liHlepen- 
dence  was  made  on  the  9th  of  July,  1S]6. 

a.  Loss  of  the  allien  thirty  thousand,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  priaonen.  Lom  •!  thf 
French  twelve  thousand. 

b.  Treaty  of  Presburg,  Dae.  27tn  1805b  e.  July  IMl 
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was  moreover  suspected  that  Napoleon  had  offered  lo  win  the  &yoT 
of  Russia  at  the  expcnso  of  Lis  Prussian  ally.  Tlicsc,  and  other 
causes,  aroused  tlic  indignation  of  the  Prussians;  and  the  Prussian 
nionarch  openly  joined  the  coalition  against  Napoleon  before  his  o^ti 
arrangements  were  completed,  or  his  allies  could  yield  him  any  assist 
ance.  Both  England  and  Russia  had  promised  him  their  coopcra 
tion 

2 }.  "With  his  usual  promptitude  Napoleon  put  his  troops  in  motion, 
and  on  the  8th  of  October  reached  the  advanced  Prussian  outpoata. 
On  the  14th  he  routed  the  Prussians  with  terrible  slaughter  in  *Jie 
battle  of  Jena,*  and  on  the  same  day  Marshal  Davoust  gained  the 
battle  of  Auerstadt,*  in  which  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  mortally 
wounded.  On  these  two  fields  the  loss  of  tliq  Prussians  was  nearly 
twenty  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded,  besides  nearly  as  many 
prisoners.  The  total  loss  of  the  French  was  fourteen  thousand.  In 
a  single  day  the  strength  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  was  prostrated. 
Napoleon  rapidly  followed  up  his  victories,  and  on  the  25th  his 
vanguard,  under  Marshal  Davoust,  entered  Berlin,  only  a  fortnight 
after  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

24.  Encouraged  by  his  successes  Napoleon  issued  a  series  of  edicts 

from  Berlin,  declaring  the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and 

excluding  British  manufactures  from  all  the  continental  ports.     He 

then  pursued  the  Russians  into  Poland :  on  the  30 :h  of  November  hia 

troops  entered  Warsaw  without  resistance:  but  on, the 
vn*    1807  . 

2Gth  of  December  his  advanced  forces  received  a  check 

in  the  severe  battle  of  Pultusk.     On  the  8th  of  February,  1807,  a 

sanguinary  battle  was  fought  at  Eylau,'  in  which  each  side  lost 

twenty  tliousand  men,  and  both  claimed  the  victory.     In  some  minor 

engagcmor.ts  the  allies  had  the  advantage,  but  these  were  more  than 

counterbalanced  by  the  siege  and  fall  of  the  important  fortress  of 

Dantzio,^  which  Sad  a  garrison  of  seventeen  thousand  men,  ai  d  wai 

dsfcndcd  by  nine  i^undred  cannon. 

1,  Jena  is  a  town  of  central  Germany,  In  the  gmnd-diichy  of  Saxe  Weimar,  on  the  webtbiiBB 
>r  the  river  Sulle,  forty-thrt>c  miles  south-west  from  Leip^ic.  The  battle  waa  fought  between 
iLe  towns  of  Jena  and  \A  eimar.    {Mttp  No.  X  V^ll.) 

2.  JIurrstadt  (ow'-er-stail()  is  a  sniaii  viliagcof  IVussian  Saxony,  six  miles  west  of  Nauniliei)^, 
tad  about  twenty  miles  north  of  the  battie^round  of  Jena.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

'    3.  F.ylau  <i-iow>  is  a  villai^e  in  Prussia  proper,  or  Eiist  Prussia,  twenty  .eight  miles  toaLft 
from  Konigslier^.    {JSlap  No.  XVII.) 

4  Dantzic  is  an  important  commercial  city,  seaport,  and  fortress,  of  the  provinoe  of  Weal 
Fruisia,  on  the  W3s(ern  bank  of  the  Vistula,  alMiU  three  miles  from  its  mouth.    OautKie  wr 
Mdered  to  Uie  Frcucli  Mivy  37lh  1807.    {Map  No.  XVUO 
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25.  At  leogth,  on  the  14th  of  June,  Napoleon  fought  the  great 
and  decisive  battle  of  Friedland,*  and  the  broken  remains  of  the 
Russian  army  fell  back  upon  the  Niemcn.'  An  armistice  was  now 
agreed  to  :  on  the  25th  of  June  the  emperors  of  France  and  Russia 
met  for  the  first  time^  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  on  a  raft  in 
the  middle  of  the  Niemen,  and  on  the  7th  of  July  signed  the  treat;^ 
of  Tilsit.'  All  sacrifices  were  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Prust 
monarch,  ^ho  received  back  only  about  one  half  of  his  dominioL 
The  elector  of  Saxony,  the  ally  of  France,  was  rewarded  with  thai 
portion  of  the  Prussian  territory,  which,  prior  to  the  first  partition 
in  1772,  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland :  this  portion  waa 
now  erected  into  the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw.  Out  of  another  por- 
tion "^^KB  formed  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,*  which  was  bestowed 
upon  Jerome  Bonaparte,  brother  of  Napoleon ;  and  Russia  agreed 
to  aid  the  French  emperor  in  his  designs  against  British  commerce. 

2G.  Soon  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  it  became  evident  to  England 
that  Napoleon  would  leave  no  means  untried  to  humble  that  powei 
on  the  ocean,  and  it  was  believed  that,  with  the  connivance  of  Russia, 
he  was  making  arrangements  with  Denmark  and  Portugal  for  the 
conversion  of  their  fleets  to  his  purposes.  England,  menaced  with 
an  attack  from  the  combined  navies  of  Europe,  but  resolving  to  an- 
ticipate the  blow,  sent  a  powerful  squadron  against  Denmark,  with 
an  imperious  demand  for  the  instant  surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet 
and  naval  stores,  to  be  held  as  pledges  until  tiie  conclusion  oi  the 
war.  A  refusal  to  comply  with  this  summons  was  followed  by  a  four 
cays'  bombardment  of  Copenhagen,  and  the  final  surrender  of  the 
fleet.  Denmark,  though  deprived  of  her  navy,  resented  the  hostility 
of  England  by  throwing  herself,  without  reserve,  into  the  arms  of 
France.  The  navy  of  Portugal  was  saved  from  falling  into  the 
power  of  France,  by  sailing,  at  the  instigation  of  the  British,  to  Rio 

1.  Priedland  (Hrced'  land)  Is  a  town  of  Eiur.  Prussia,  on  the  western  bank  of  Ui^  river  AIi« 
iCft]'*Ieh)  twenty-eight  miles  80utti.«a8t  fr>zr.  Konigsberg,  and  eighteen  north-east  ^  Eylaa 
(Map  No.  XVII.) 

9.  The  river  JViemen  (Polish  nyem'en)  rises  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Grodno,  and,  passing 
Sbn^gh  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Prussia,  enters  a  gulf  of  the  Baltic  by  two  channels 
Iweaty-two  miles  apart,  and  each  about  thirty  miles  below  Tilsit.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  '/Hitiil  is  a  town  of  EuHt  Prussia,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Nicraen,  sixty  milen  nortb- 
aaat  of  Konigsberg.    ( Map  No.  X  V^  1 1 .) 

4.  IVestphalia  is  a  name,  1st,  originally  given,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  a  lai^e  part  of  Geimony  • 
Sd.  to  a  duchy  forming  a  part  of  the  great  duch}  of  Saxony :  3d,  to  one  of  the  circles  of  tht 
GSemu^u  empire:  4th,  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  created  by  Napoleon :  5th,  to  the  present 
fivM'  xk  province  of  Westphalia,  created  in  1815.  Most  of  the  present  province  was  (tnbraicea 
In  er  -A  of  these  diviuon&    See  also  Note,  p  300.    iMap  No.  XV  U.^ 
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Janeiro/  che  capital  of  the  Portuguese  ooloiij  of  Brazil.*  Napoleoa 
had  already  aDnounced,*^  in  one  of  his  imperial  edictfi,  that  **  the 
House  of  Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign.'-  and  had  ^ent  an  army  under 
Junot  to  occupy  Portugal.  On  the  27th  of  November,  the  Portu- 
guese fleet,  bearing  the  prince  regent,  the  queen,  and  court,  sailed 
for  Brazil ;  and  on  the  30th  the  French  took  possession  of  Lisbon. 

27.  The  designs  of  Napoleon  for  the  dethronement  of  the  Penin* 
iilar  monarchs  had  been  approved  by  Alexander  in  the  conferences 

of  Tilsit ;  and  when  Napoleon  returned  to  Paris  he  set  on  foot  a 
scries  of  intrigues  at  Madrid,  which  soon  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  interfering  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Spanish  nation,  his  recent 
ally.  Charles  lY.  of  Spain,  a  weak  monarch,  was  the  dupe  of  his 
faithless  wife,  and  of  his  unprincipled  minister  Godoy.  The  latter, 
secured  in  the  French  interest  by  the  pretended  gift  of  a 
principality  formed  out  of  dismembered  Portugal,  al 
lowed  the  French  troops  under  Murat  to  enter  Spam ;  and  by  fraud 
and  false  pretences  the  frontier  fortresses  were  soon  in  the  hands  of 
the  invaders.  Too  late  Godoy  found  himself  the  dupe  of  his  own 
treachery.  Charles,  intimidated  by  the  difficulties  of  his  situation, 
resigned  ^  the  crown  to  his  son  Ferdinand,  but,  by  French  intrigues, 
was  soon  after  induced  to  disavow  his  abdication,  while  at  the  same 
time  Ferdinand  was  led  to  expect  a  recognition  of  his  royal  title  from 
the  emperor  Napoleon.  The  deluded  prince  and  his  father  were  both 
enticed  to  Bayonne,  where  they  met  Napoleon,  who  soon  compelled 
Loth  to  abdicate,  and  gave  the  crown  to  his  brother  Joseph,  wlio  had 
been  summoned  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  become  king  of  Spain. 
The  Neapolitan  kingdom  was  bestowed  upon  Murat  as  a  reward  for 
bis  military  services. 

28.  Although  many  of  the  Spanish  nobility  tamely  acquiesced  in 
this  foreign  usurpation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdoij,  yet  tht 
groat  bulk  of  the  nation  rose  in  arms  :  Ferdinand,  although  a  prlioner 
in  France,  was  proclaimed  king:  a  national  junta,  or  council,  was 

1.  Rio  Janeiro^  the  capital  of  Brazil,  is  lie  most  important  commercial  city  ant  seaport  nf 
B<  uth  America.  I'opulation  about  two  hundred  tliousand,  of  whom  about  half  arc  whites,  and 
the  rest  mostly  negro  slaves. 

2.  Prior  to  IdOS  Braiil  was  merely  a  Portuguese  colony,  but  on  the  arrival  of  the  prinos 
regon'  and  his  court,  accompaiiie<I  by  a  large  body  of  emigrants,  January  'J5th,  1808,  it  was 
raided  u.  ii  kingdom.  In  1622  Itrazil  was  declared  a  kingdom  independent  of  the  crown  of 
Portugal.  The  empire  of  Brazil,  ^cond  only  in  ext-ant  to  the  giant  empires  of  China  and 
Russia,  embraces  nearly  the  half  of  the  .South  American  continent ;  but  its  population —whltMi 
W)^roes,  a>:d  lndiau»— is  less  than  s^x  millions,  of  whoic  only  about  one  millicu  are  whitat. 

a.  Nov.  13th,  I8U7.  b.  March  20th,  1808. 
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eboflen  to  direet  the  affairs  of  the  government ;  and  the  English  at 
once  sent  large  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  their  new  allies 
while  Napoleon  was  preparing  an  overwhelming  force  to  sustain  his 
usurpation.  A  new  direction  was  thus  given  to  affairs,  and  for  a 
time  the  European  war  centered  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula. 

29.  In  the  first  3ontests  with  the  invaders  the  Spaniards  were 
generally  successful.  A  French  squadron  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  pre- 
Tcnted  from  escaping  by  the  presence  of  an  English  fleet,  was  forced 
to  surrender  :  *  Marshal  Moncey,  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand  men, 
was  repulsed  in  an  attack  *>  on  the  city  of  Valencia :  Saragossa,  de- 
fended by  the  heroic  Palafox,  sustained  a  siege  of  sixty-three 
days ;«  and,  although  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  drove  the  French 
troops  from  its  walls :  Cor'  dova  was  indeed  taken*'  and  plundered 
by  the  French  marshal  Dupont,  yet  that  officer  himself  was  soon  after 
compelled  to  surrender  at  Baylen,'  with  eight  thousand  men,  to  the 
patriot  general  Castanos.  This  latter  event  occurred  on  the  20tb 
of  July,  the  very  day  on  which  Joseph  Bonaparte  made  his  tri 
umphal  entry  into  Madrid.  But  the  new  king  himself  was  sooc 
obliged  to  flee,  and  the  French  forces  were  driven  beyond  the  Ebro.' 

30.  In  the  meantime  the  spirit  of  resistance  had  extended  to  Por- 
tugal :  a  junta  had  been  established  at  Oporto'  to  conduct  the  gov 
ernment:  British  troops  were  sent  to  aid  the  insurgents,  and  on  the 
21st  of  August  Marshal  Junot  was  defeated  at  Vimiera,*  by  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley.  This  battle  was  followed  by  the  convention  of 
C intra,*  which  led  to  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  French 
forces. 

31.  Great  was  the  mortification  of  Napoleon  at  this  inauspicious 
baginning  of  the  Peninsular  war,  and  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  take 

1.  BayUn  is  a  town  of  Spain,  In  th«  province  of  Jaeii,  twenty4wo  miles  north  Arom  Va9  cttj 
of  Jaen.    It  eommauds  the  road  leading  from  Castile  into  Andalusia.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

S.  The  Elbro  (anciently  Jberus)  flows  through  the  north-eastern  part  of  Spain,  and  is  the  only 
freut  river  of  the  peninsula  tliat  fails  into  the  Mediterranean.  Before  the  second  Piuie  war 
tt  Ibrmed  ibe  boundary  between  the  Roman  and  Carthagiuiain  territories,  and  in  the  tioM  of 
ISiarlema^ce,  Lotween  the  Moorish  and  Christian  tiominions.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

3L  OportOy  an  important  commercial  city  and  sea  port  of  Portugal,  is  on  the  north  bank  ef  tnc 
l>»Uit>,  two  miles  ft'cm  its  mouth,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  miles  north-east  frniB 
Lisbon.    (J»/a/>  No.  XIII.) 

4.  Vimiera  is  a  small  town  of  the  Portuguese  province  of  Estremadura,  abO!it  thirty  milei 
north-west  IVom  Lisbon.    {Map  No.  XI U.) 

5.  Cintra  Is  a  smii  1  town  of  Portugal,  twel  /e  miles  north-west  firom  Lisbon.  By  the  eo 
vention  signed  here  Aug.  tf2d,  1808,  the  French  forces  were  to  be  conveyed  to  f  Vance  with  thek 
arms,  artillery,  and  property.  This  convention  was  exceedingly  unpopular  in  England.  (Jtf^ 
No.  XIU.) 

a.  Jane  14th.  b.  JuneWth.  c  lune  14th,  to  Aug.  17th.  d.  JvMith. 

w* 
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ifae  field  in  person.  Collecting  his  troops  with  the  greatest  rapiditj 
m  the  early  part  of  November  he  was  in  the  north  of  Spain  at  the 
head  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men.  He  at  once  com 
municated  his  own  energy  to  the  operations  of  the  army :  the  Span 
iards  were  severely  defeated  at  Reynosa  »  Burgos,**  and  Tudela  ;«*  and 
on  the  4th  of  December,  Napoleon  forced  an  entrance  into  the  capital 
The  British  troops,  who  were  marching  to  the  assistance  of  the  Span 
iards,  were  driven  back  upon  Corunna,*  and  being  there  attacked 
while  making  preparations  to  embark,  they  compelled 
the  enemy  to  retire,  but  their  brave  commander.  Sir 
John  Moore,,  was  mortally  wounded.  On  the  following  day  the 
British  abandoned  the  shores  of  Spain,  and  the  possession  of  the 
country  seemed  assured  to  the  French  emperor. 

32.  A  short  time  before  the  battle  of  Corunna  Napoleon  received 
despatches®  which  induced  him  to  return  immediately  to  Paris.  The 
Austrian  emperor,  humbled,  but  not  subdued,  and  stimulated  by  the 
warlike  spirit  of  his  subjects,  once  more  resolved  to  try  the  hazards 
of  war,  while  the  best  troops  of  Napoleon  were  occupied  in  the 
Spanish  Peninsula.  On  the  8th  of  April  large  bodies  of  Austrian 
troops  crossed  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  of  the  Tyrol,  and  of  Italy, 
and  soon  involved  in  great  danger  the  dispersed  divisions  of  Napo- 
leon^s  army.  On  the  17th  of  the  same  month  Napoleon  arrived  and 
took  the  command  in  person.  Baffling  the  Austrian  generals  by  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements,  he  speedily  concentrated  his  divisions, 
tnd  in  four  days  of  combats  and  manoeuvres,  from  the  19th  to  the 

1.  Reynota^  Bvrfos^  anil  Tudela.    (See  Map  No.  XFII.)    Reynosa  la  forty-seven  miles  north- 
jrest  rN>in  BurKo».    Tudela  h  on  tbe  Ebro,  one  huiulred  and  ten  miles  enst  rnun   Ku.i^oa. 
BuiiTOf  i«  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  inile^  nurlh  of  Madrid.    Al  ReyncKsu  Rl.ike  was  dtfeated 
toy  the  French  under  .Marshal  Victor:  al  Bur:?<)9  the  Spanish  count  <le  Belvidere  was  o\er 
ttirown  by  Marshal  8oult:  and  at  Tudela  Palafox  and  Caintanos  were  beaten  by  iMarHhal  Laniiea 
S.  C»runt.a  is  a  cit}  and  seaport  or  Spain,  at  tbe  nono-wesiem  extremity  of  the  kingd<>m, 
fir  J^hn  Moore  was  stmck  down  by  a  cannon  ball  as  ri6  was  animating  a  ro^mout  to  the 
charge.    **  Wrapped  l)y  his  attendants  In  bis  military  cloak,  he  was  laid  in  a  grave  hastily 
Ibt  med  on  the  ramparts  of  Cornnna,  where  a  monument  was  soon  after  constnictisd  over  W 
nnc^ffliK'd  remains  by  the  Kenero!«ity  of  the  French  niarshal  Ney.    Not  a  word  was  S|><)kcii  ft 
the  melancholy  interment  by  torch  light  took  place:  silently  ihey  laid  him  in  his  grave,  wliilB 
iic  d.staut  cannitn  of  lite  battle  tired  the  funeral  lionors  to  his  memory.** — Jtlhon, 

This  touciiing  scene  hsis  been  vividly  described  in  one  of  the  most  beaatiAil  fkiecet  of 
poAtry  In  the  English  langnat^e,  beginning— 

**  Not  a  drum  was  heard,  nor  a  funeral  note, 

As  his  corpse  to  tlie  ramparts  we  hurried ; 

Not  a  solilier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 

0*er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried  * 

ft.  Hot.  10th  and  I  nn.  b.  Nov.  lOth.  &  ■«▼.  Ibti 

4.  Jftik  l«lh.  im  e.  Jan  tat,  laOB. 
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22(1  inclasive,  he  completed  the  ruin  of  the  Austrian  army.  On 
the  last  of  these  days  he  defeated  the  Archduke  Charles  at  Eckmuhl/ 
and  compelled  him  to  recross  the  Danube.  Rapidly  following  up  hifl 
nctories,  he  entered  Vienna  on  the  13th  of  May,  and  although  worsted 
in  the  battle  of  Aspern*  on  the  21st  and  22d,  on  the  5  th  of  July  he 
gained  a  triumph  at  Wagram,*  and  soon  after  dictated  a  peace*  by 
irhioh  Austria  was  compelled  to  surrender  territory  containing  throo 
iiid  a  half  millions  of  inhabitants. 

83.  During  the  war  with  Austria,  the  brave  Tyrolese  had  seized 
the  opportunity  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt ;  and  it  was  not  until 
two  powerful  French  armies  had  been  sent  into  their  country  that 
they  were  subdued.     The  British  government  also  sent  a  fleet,  and 
an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  to  make  a  diversion  against  Napo 
leon  on  the  coast  of  Holland ;  but  the  expedition  proved  a  failure 
The  war  still  continued  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  and  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  was  sent  out  by  the  British  government  with  a  large  force 
to  cooperate  with  the  Spaniards.     In  the  meantime  difficulties  had 
arisen  between  the  French  emperor  and  the  Pope  Pius  VII. :  French 
troops  entered  Borne;    and  by  a  decree**  of  Napoleon  the  Papal 
StatesP  were  annexed  to  the  French  empire.     This  was  followed  by 
a  bull  of  excommunication**  against  Napoleon,  whereupon  the  pope 
was  seized  and  conveyed  a  prisoner  into  France,  where  he  was  de 
tained  until  the  spring  of  1814. 

34.  Near  the  close  of  1809  the  announcement  was  made  that  Na- 
poleon was  about  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  the  Empress  Josephine, 

].  Eckmukl  is  a  small  village  of  Bavaria,  thirteen  miles  south  «>f  Ratisbon,  and  fifly-tTrt 
miles  north-east  from  Munich.  Marshal  Davoust,  havini?  particularly  distinguished  himself 
Id  the  battle  of  the  23d,  was  raised  by  Napoleon  to  the  dignity  of -pnnce  of  Eckmuld.  {Map 
No.  XVII.) 

S.  Aspern  is  a  small  Austrian  village  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  the  island 
•f  Loban,  about  two  miles  below  Vienna.  (Jfap  No.  !XVI1.)  After  two  days*  continuoui 
flgbting,  with  vast  loss  on  both  sides,  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  witlidraw  his  troops  from  the 
field,  and  take  refuge  in  the  island  of  Loban.  Marshal  Lannes,  one  of  Napoleou^s  ablest  gea* 
firals,  was  mortally  wounded  on  the  Held  uf  Aspeni,  having  both  his  legs  carried  away  by  t 
cannon  ball.  Napoleon  was  deeply  affected  on  beiioKling  the  dying  Marshal  brought  off  the 
field  en  a  litter,  and  extended  in  tiie  agonies  of  death.  Kneeling  beside  the  rude  couch,  he 
wept  ft-ecly. 

3.  Wagram  is  a  small  Austrian  Village  eleven  miles  north-east  of  Vienna.  {Map  No.  XVII ) 
In  the  battle  of  VVagrara  each  party  lost  about  twenty-five  thousaml  men :  few  prisoners  were 
taken  on  oiiher  side,  and  tlie  Austriaus  retired  A-om  the  field  in  good  order.  The  Frencb 
bulletin,  copied  by  Sir  Walter  Scottj  says  the  French  took  twenty  thousimd  prisoners, — now 
Admitted  lo  be  a  grossly  erroneous  statement.  The  retreat  of  the  Austrians,  howover  gave  It 
Hepolooo  *dl  the  raond  advantages  of  a  victory. 

a.  Treaty  of  Vienna,  Oct.  14th.  b.  May  171b,  1809. 

X  See  Note,  p.  d.  June  llih 
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for  the  purpose  of  allying  himself  with  one  of  the  royaf  families  of 
Europe.  To  Josephine  Napoleon  was  warmly  attached ;  but  reast^ui 
of  state  policy  were,  in  his  breast,  superior  to  the  dearest  affections 
His  first  marriage  haying  been  annulled  <^  by  the  French 
senate,  early  in  1810  he  received  the  hand  of  Maria 
Louisa  of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis.  This  mar- 
riage, which  seemed  permanently  to  establish  Napoleon's  power,  bj 
uniting  the  lustre  of  descent  with  the  grandeur  of  his  throne,  wai 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  his  final  ruin,  as  it  was  justly  feared 
by  the  other  European  powers  that,  secured  by  the  Austrian  alliance, 
he  would  striye  to  make  himself  master  of  Europe.  His  conduct 
towards  Holland  justified  this  suspicion.  Dissatisfied  with  his  broth- 
er's government  of  that  country,  he,  soon  after,  by  an  imperial  de- 
crce,b  incorporated  Holland  with  the  French  empire.  In  the  same 
year  Bernadotte,  one  of  his  generals,  was  advanced  to  the  throne  of 
Sweden.  Napoleon  continued  his  career  of  aggrandizement  in  the 
central  parts  of  Europe,  and  extended  the  French  limits  almost  to 
the  frontiers  of  Russia,  thereby  exciting  the  strongest  jealousy  of 
the  Russian  emperor,  who  renewed  his  intercourse  with  the  court  of 
London,  and  began  to  prepare  for  that  tremendous  conflict  with 
France  which  he  saw  approaching. 

35.  The  war  still  continued  in  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  who  had  recentl}"  been  created  Lord  Wellington,  had  the 
chief  command  of  the  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  forces.  On 
the  1 0th  of  July  the  Spanish  fortress  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo*  surrend- 
ered to  Marshal  Massena,  but  on  the  27th  of  September  Massena 
was  defeated  in  an  attack  upon  Wellington  on  the  heights  of  Busaco.* 
Wellington,  still  pursuing  his  plan  of  defensive  operations,  then  re- 
tired to  the  strongly-fortified  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,*  which  defend- 

JU  Ciudad  Rodrigo  (in  Spanish  the-oo-dad'  rdd-ree-go,  meaning,  **  the  city  RodrigOf**)  li  a 
•tfwig  v-fortifled  city  of  Spain,  fifty-flve  miles  south-west  trom  Salamanca.  In  181:2  Ibis  city 
was  mtakon  by  Weliinii^on,  an  achievement  whicb  acquired  for  him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Cindac 
Bddrigo  from  the  Spanish  government.    {Map  No.  Xill.) 

2.  Busaco  is  a  mountain  ridge  sUirting  from  the  rvorthem  bank  of  the  rivei  Mondego  a  fen 
tBi]e8  north  east  of  Ooimbra,  and  extending  north-west  about  eight  miles.  On  the  s'lznxH  of 
the  Dorthem  ))ortion  of  this  range,  around  the  con\ent  of  Busuco,  seventeen  miles  nortb-«M 
of  Coimbra,  Wellington  collected  his  whole  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  on  the  evening  of  Sep- 
tember %th,  while  Massena,  with  seventy-two  thousand,  lay  at  its  foot,  determined  to  force  tht 
passage,  which  he  attempted  early  on  the  following  morning,  but  without  suicess.  {Map  Mo 
Xlll.) 

3.  Torres  Vedras  Is  a  small  village  on  the  road  from  T.Isbon  to  Coinibra,  twenty-foar  mtlM 
Borth-weat  of  the  former.  The  *^  Lines  of  Torres  Ve<lrus,"  constnicted  by  WelllDglon  in  1810^ 
•omlated  of  Utfee  <listinct  ranges  of  defence,  extending  from  the  river  Tagos  to  tbe  Atlantlt 

a.  iJec  15a»   tMUO  b.  July  9tb,  1910. 
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dd  the  approaches  to  Lisbon.  Massena  followed,  but  in  Tain  en* 
deavored  to  find  a  weak  i^ot  where  he  could  attack  with  any  pro6{»ect 
of  success,  and  after  coutiuuing  before  the  lines  more  than  a  month, 
he  broke  up  his  position  on  the  14th  of  November,  and,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  accession  of  Napoleon,  the  French  eagles  commenced 
a  final  retreat. 

30.  The  early  part  of  1811  witnessed  the  siege  of  Badajoi*  bjf 
Marshal  Soult,  and  its  surrender  to  the  French  on  the 
lOta  of  March ;  but  this  was  soon  followed  by  the  battle 
>f  Albuera,*  in  which  the  united  British  and  Spanish  force's  gained 
an  important  victory.  Many  battles  were  fought  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  but  they  were  attended  with  no  important 
results  on  either  side. 

37.  The  year  1812  opened  with  the  surrender  of  the  important 
3ity  of  Valencia  to  Marshal  Suchet  on  the  9th  of  Jan-  ^j,j  Russian 
uary — the  last  of  the  long  series  of  French  triumphs  in    cajipaiun, 
the  peninsula.     On  the  same  day  Wellington,  in  another       ^^^*^' 
quarter,  laid  siege  to  Giudad  Rodrigo  ;  and  the  capture^  of  this  place 
by  the  British  arms  was  soon  followed  ^  by  that  of  Badajoz.     Wel- 
lington, following  up  his  successes,  next  defeated  Marmontc  in  the 
battle  of  Salamanca :'  the  intrusive  king  Joseph  fled  from  Mad- 
rid, and  on  the  next  day  the  capital  of  Spain  was  in  the  possess- 
ion of  the  British  army.     The  concentration  of  the  French  forces 
again  compelled  the  cautious  Wellington  to  retreat  to  Portugal ;  but 
early  in  the  following  year,  1813,  he  resumed  the  offensive, — ^gained 

Oceaii,— the  most  udvanceil,  embracing  Torres  Vedru,  being  twenty-nine  miles  in  length, — the 
kcoihI,  about  eight  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  flrst,  being  twenty-four  miles,  and  tiie  tliird,  or 
**  liues  of  embarcation,"  in  the  vicinity  of  Lisbon,  designed  to  cover  the  enibarculioii  frf*  tlie 
lioops  if  tliat  extremity  8hr)uld  become  necessary.  More  thiai  flity  inilfM  of  tbrlittcatioivi,  bri»> 
tling  with  six  liundred  pieces  of  artillery,  and  one  liundred  and  fitly  forts,  flanl^ed  wiih  abalUa 
and  breastworlcs,  and  presenting,  m  some  places,  high  bills  arliflciully  scarped,  in  others  deep 
«nd  narrow  passes  curefully  clioked,  and  artificial  pools  and  marshes  made  by  damming  up  tbi 
•treams,  were  defended  by  seventy  thousand  di8|K)suble  men.  The  French  force  under  Masteu 
amounted  to  about  the  same  number.    {Map  No.  XLIf.)  • 

1.  Badajoi  is  a  city  iu  Uie  west  of  Spain,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Gnadlana,  bbcut  iw 
fcindrod  m  les  soutli-west  of  Madrid,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-flve  miles  east  of  Lisboi) 
iMapHo  XIII.) 

2.  dlbnera  is  a  small  town  fourteen  miles  south-east  of  Badqjox.  In  ihe  battle  of  Albuenii 
fought  !^iuy  16Ui,  181 U  the  allied  Brilisli,  Spanieh,  and  Portuguese  troops,  were  comniianded  bj 
Marshal  Bereslbrd,  and  the  French  by  Marshal  Soult.    (J^ap  No.  Xllf.) 

3.  Salamanca  is  a  city  of  Leon  in  Spain,  one  hundred  and  inn<)ieeR  n:ilos  nor'b^wpst  flronr 
Madrid.  It  was  known  to  the  Uomiuis  by  the  name  of  Salamantiea,  Dunng  &  long  perio«l  il 
was  celebrated  as  being  the  seiitof  a  Univeriiiy,  which,  in  the  fitk«!Uh  auU  sixtnenih  ceuturiea. 

attended  by  flrom  ten  thousand  to  ttfleen  thousand  students.    {Map  No.  Xili.) 

a.  Jan.  I'ith.  b.  April  6th.  e.  July  ^  .  d.  Aa*.  Uth. 
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the  devisire  battle*  of  Vittoria,*  and  before  the  close  of  the  eampaigD 
drove  the  French  across  the  Pyrenees  into  their  own  territories. 

38.  Daring  these  reverses  to  the  French  arms,  events  of  greater 
tnagnitade  than  those  of  the  peninsular  war  were  occupying  the  per* 
Bonal  attention  of  Napoleon.  The  jealousy  of  Russia  at  his  repeat- 
ed encroachments  in  Central  and  Northern  Europe  has  already  been 
mentioned  :  moreover,  the  comm«ircial  interests  of  Russia,  in  com- 
mon wibh  those  of  the  other  Northern  powers,  had  been  greatly  in- 
jured  by  the  measures  of  Napoleon  for  destroying  the  trade  of  Eng. 
land  ;  but  the  French  emperor  refused  to  abandon  his  favorite  policy, 
and  the  angry  discussions  between  the  cabinets  of  St.  Petersburg 
and  Versailles  led  to  the  assembling  of  vast  armies  on  both  sides, 
and  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer 
of  1812.  Nap»Ueon  had  driven  Sweden  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
Russia  and  England ;  but  he  arrayed  around  his  standard  the  im- 
mense forces  of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  Poland,  and  the  two  monarchies  Prussia  and  Austria. 

39.  The  "  Grand  Army"  assembled  in  Poland  for  the  Russian 
war  amounted  to  the  immense  aggregate  of  more  than  five  hundred 
thousand  men,  of  whom  eighty  thousand  were  cavalry — ^the  whol« 
supported  by  thirteen  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  Nearly  twenty 
tho.usand  chariots  or  carts,  of  all  descriptions,  followed  the  army, 
while  the  whole  number  of  horses  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  thousand.  To  oppose  this  vast  army  the  Russians  had 
collected,  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  nearly  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men  *  but  as  the  war  was  carried  into  the  interior  their  forces 
increased  m  numbers  until  the  armies  on  both  sides  were  nearly 
Aqual. 

40.  On  the  24th  of  June,  1812,  Napoleon  crossed  the  Niemen  at 
the  head  of  the  "  Grand  Army,"  and  entered  upon  his  ever  mem- 
orable Russian  campaign.  As  the  enormous  superiority  of  his  forces 
rendered  it  hopeless  for  the  Russians  to  attempt  any  immediate  re 
distance,  they  gradually  fell  back  before  the  invaders,  wasting  th 
oountry  as  they  retreated.  The  wisdom  of  this  course  soon  became 
apparent.  A  terrible  tempest  soon  set  in,  and  the  horses  in  the 
French  army  perished  by  thousands  from  the  combined  effects  of  in- 

Vittoria  is  a  town  In  the  Spanish  prorinoe  of  Alava,  on  the  road  between  Butrm  and 
Bayonne,  sixty  miles  north-east  from  the  rorroer.  The  battle  of  Vittoria  almost  'onibilalMi  tlH 
Fraoeh  power  m  Sjiaiii.    iJUap  No.  Xlli.) 

a.  Jmie  Slat.  ISIS. 
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cessant  rain  and  scanty  forage  :  the  soldiers  sickened  in  great  nam 
bera ;  and  before  a  single  shot  had  been  fired  twenty-five  thousand 
sick  and  dying  men  filled  the  hospitals ;  ten  thousand  dead  horses 
strewed  the  road  to  Wilna,*  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of 
cannon  were  abandoned  for  want  of  the  means  of  transport. 

4  L .  Still  Napoleon  pressed  onward  in  several  divisions,  frequently 
skirmishing  with  the  enemy,  and  driving  them  before  him,  until  ho 
arrived  under  the  fortified  walls  of  Smolensko,  where  thirty  thousan 
Russians  made  a  stand  to  opptjse  him.  A  hundred  and  fifty  cannon 
were  brought  up  to  batter  the  walls,  but  without  effect,  for  the  thick- 
ness of  the  ramparts  defied  the  efforts  of  the  artillery.^  But  the 
French  howitzers  set  fire  to  some  houses  near  the  ramparts;  the 
flames  spread  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  during  the  night  which 
followed  the  battle  a  lurid  light  from  the  burnhig  city  was  cast  over 
the  French  bivouacs,  grouped  in  dense  masses  for  several  miles  in 
circumference.  At  three  in  the  morning  a  solitary  French  soldier 
scaled  the  walls,  and  penetrated  into  the  interior;  but  he  found 
neither  inhabitants  nor  opponents.  The  work  of  destruction  had 
been  completed  by  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
withdrawn  with  the  army,  leaving  a  ruined  city,  naked  walls,  and  the 
cannon  which  mounted  them,  as  the  only  trophy  to  the  conqueror. 

42.  The  division  of  the  army  led  by  Napoleon  followed  the 
Russians  on  the  road  to  Moscow,  engaging  in  frequent  but  indecisive 
encounters  with  the  rear  guard.  When  the  retreating  forces  had 
reached  the  small  village  of  Borodino,"  their  commander.  General 
Kutusoff,  resolved  to  risk  a  battle,  in  the  hope  of  saving  Moscow 
On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  September  the  two  vast  armies  took  their 
positions  facing  each  other,-— each  numbering  more  than  a  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  men — the  Russians  having  six  hundred  and  fortj 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  French  five  hundred  and  ninety.  Napoleon 
sc  ught  to  stimulate  the  enthusiasm  of  his  soldiers  by  recounting  to 
them  the  glories  of  Marengo,  of  Jena,  and  of  Austerlitz ;  while  i 
procession  of  dignified  clergy  passed  through  the  Russian  ranks,  bo 
stowing  their  blessings  upOL^  the  kneeling  soldiers,  and  invoking  tho 
«id  r^  the  God  of  battles  to  drive  the  invader  from  the  land. 

1.  trSna,  the  former  cnpital  of  Lithnania,  is  at  fhe  confluence  of  the  riverB  WiI^dSte  and 
IViloa,  easlern  tribuUineH  of  the  Niemeii,  about  two  bumlred  and  &ily  miles  north-cast  ttom 
Warsaw,    ropniutioa  nearly  forty  thousand,  or  whom  more  Uiau  twenty  thousand  ixo  Jena 
Map  fio,X\li.) 

8.  Borodino  (boro-dee'-no)  Is  a  small  village  about  seventy  miles  sou^Ti-weat  from  IToaooa 
w  ttM  amall  stream  ol'the  Kolotza,  a  tributary  of  the  Moskwa. 

a  Aug.  llib. 
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43.  At  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  a  gnn  fired  from  tht 
French  lines  announced  the  commencement  of  the  battle :  the  roar 
of  more  than  a  thousand  cannon  shook  the  earth :  vast  clouds  of 
smoke,  shutting  out  the  light  of  the  sun,  arose  in  awful  sublimity 
over  the  scene ;  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  combatants,  led 
on  in  the  gathering  gloom  by  the  light  of  the  cannon  and  musketry 
engaged  in  \he  work  of  death.  The  battle  raged  with  desolating  fury 
nntil  night  put  an  end  to  its  .horrors.  The  slaughter  was  immense. 
The  loss  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal,  amounting,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, to  ninety  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  Russian 
position  was  eventually  carried,  but  neither  side  gained  a  decisive 
victory. 

44.  On  the  day  after  the  battle  the  Russians  retired,  in  perfect 
order,  on  the  great  road  to  Moscow.  Preparations  were  immediately 
made  by  the  inhabitants  for  abandoning  that  city,  long  revered  as 
the  cradle  of  the  empire ;  and  when,  on  the  14th,  Napoleon  entered 
it,  no  deputation  of  citizens  awaited  him  to  deprecate  his  hostility 
but  the  dwellings  of  three  hundred  thousand  persons  were  as  silent 
as  the  wilderness.  It  seemed  like  a  city  of  the  dead.  Napoleon 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  Kremlin,  the  ancient  palace  of  the  czars; 
but  the  liussian  authorities  had  determined  that  their  beloved  city 
should  not  afford  a  shelter  to  the  invaders.  At  midnight  on  the 
night  of  the  15th  a  vast  light  was  seen  to  illuminate  the  most  distant 
part  of  the  city ;  fires  broke  out  in  all  directions ;  and  Moscow  soon 
exhibited  a  vast  ocean  of  flame  agitated  by  the  wind.  Ninetentha 
of  the  city  were  consumed,  and  Napoleon  was  driven  to  seek  a  tem- 
porary refuge  for  his  army  in  the  country ;  but  afterwards  returning 
to  the  Kremlin,  which  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  fire,  he  re- 
mained there  until  the  19th  of  October,  when,  all  his  proposals  of 
peace  being  rejected,  he  was  compelled  to  order  a  retreat. 

45.  The  horrors  of  that  retreat,  which,  during  fifty -five  days  that 
intervened  until  the  recrossing  of  the  Niemen,  was  almost  one  con 
tinned  battle,  exceeded  anything  before  known  in  the  annals  of  war. 
The  exasperated  Russians  intercepted  the  retreating  army  whereref 
an  opportunity  offered ;  and  a  cloud  of  Cossacks,  hovering  incessant- 
ly around  the  wearied  columns,  gradually  wore  away  their  numbera 
But  the  severities  of  the  Russian  winter,  which  set  ii  on  the  6th  of 
November,  were  far  more  destructive  of  life  than  the  sword  of  the 
enemy.  The  weather,  before  mild,  suddenly  changed  to  intense  cold : 
the  wind  howled  frightfully  through  the  forests,  or  swept  over  the 
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plains  with  rdsifetluss  fury ;  and  the  snow  fell  in  thick  and  continued 
showers,  soon  confounding  all  objects,  and  leaving  the  army  to  wander 
without  landmarks  through  an  icy  desert.  Thousands  of  the  soldiers, 
falling  benumbed  with  cold,  and  exhausted,  perished  miserably  in  sight 
of  their  companions ;  and  the  route  of  the  rear  guard  of  the  army  waa 
literally  choked  up  by  the  icy  mounds  of  the  dead.  In  their  nightlj 
bivouacs  crowds  of  starving  men  prepared,  around  their  scanty  fires 
^  miserable  meal  of  rye  mixed  with  snow  water  and  horse  flesh ;  but 
numbers  never  awoke  from  the  slumbers  tliat  followed  ;  and  the  sites 
of  the  night  fires  were  marked  by  circles  of  dead  bodies,  with  their 
foct  still  resting  on  the  extinguished  piles.  Clouds  of  ravens,  issuing 
from  the  forests,  hovered  uver  the  dying  remains  of  the  soldiers; 
while  troops  of  famished  dogs,  which  had  followed  the  army  from 
Moscow,  howled  in  the  rear,  and  often  fell  upon  tlieir  victims  l>efore 
life  was  extinct.  The  ambition  of  Napoleon  had  led  the  pride  and 
the  chivalry  of  Europe  to  perish  amid  the  snows  of  a  Russian 
winter ;  and  he  bitterly  felt  the  taunt  of  the  enemy,  "  Could  the 
French  find  no  graves  in  their  own  land  ?" 

46.  Napoleon  had  first  thought  of  remaining  in  winter  quarters  at 
Smolonsko ;  but  the  exhausted  state  of  his  magazines,  and  the  con 
centrating  around  him  of  vast  forces  of  the  enemy,  which  threatened 
soon  to  overwhelm  him,  convinced  him  that  a  protracted  stay  was 
impossible,  and  on  the  14th  of  November  the  retreat  was  renewed-^ 
Napoleon,  in  the  midst  of  his  -still  faithful  guards,  leading  the  ad- 
vance, and  the  heroic  Ney  bringing  up  the  rear.  But  the  enemy 
harassed  them  at  every  step.  During  the  16th,  17th,  and  18tb,  in 
the  battles^  Krasnoi,*  Napoleon  lost  ten  thousand  killed,  twenty 
thousand  taken  prisoners,  and  more  than  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  terrible  passage  of  the  Bere- 
sina,'  which  was  purchased  by  the  loss  of  sixteen  thousand  prisoners, 
and  twenty-four  thousand  killed  or  drowned  in  the  stream,  conopleted 
the  ruin  of  the  Grand  Army.  All  subordination  now  ceased,  and  i 
was  with  difficulty  that  Marshal  Ney  could  collect  three  thousand 
men  on  foot  to  form  the  rear  guard,  and  protect  the  helpless  multi 
tude  from  the  indefatigable  Cossacks ;  and  when  at  length  the  few 
remaining  fugitives  reached  the  passage  of  the  Niemen,  the  rear 
guard  was  reduced  to  thirty  men.  The  veteran  marshal,  bearing  a 
musket,  and  still  facing  the  enemy,  was  the  last  of  the  Grand  Army 

].  Erasnoi  is  a  small  town  abovt  thirty  miles  south-west  from  Smolensko.   (Maf  M<k  XVU^ 
%  Tbe  Beruixa  U  a  wedtern  tributary  )f  the  Dnieper.    See  JUap  No.  XVII, 
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who  left  the  Russian  territorj .  Napoleon  had  already  abandoned 
the  remnant  of  bis  forces,  and,  setting  out  in  a  sledge  for  Paris,  he 
arrived  there  at  midnight  on  the  18th  of  December,  even  before 
the  news  of  his  terrible  reverses  had  reached  the  capital.  It  has 
been  estimated  that,  in  this  famous  Russian  campaign,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  men  of  the  army  of  Napoleon  perished  in 
battle ;  that  one  hundred  and  thirty  two  thousand  died  of  fatigue, 
hunger,  and  cold  ;  and  that  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  were  taken 
f»risoncrs. 

47.  While  these  great  events  were  transpiring  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  difficulties  arose  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Great  ] Britain,  which  led  to  the  opening  of  war  between  those  two 
powers  in  the  summer  of  1812.  Mexico  was  at  this  time  passing 
through  the  struggles  of  her  first  Revolution ;  and  a  feeble  war  waa 
still  maintained  between  the  French  and  British  possessions  in  the 
Indian  seas ;  but  these  events  were  of  little  interest  in  comparison 
with  that  mighty  drama  which  was  enacting  around  the  centre  of  Na- 
poleon ^s  power,  and  which  was  converting  nearly  all  Europe  into  a 
field  of  blood. 

48.  Notwithstanding  his  terrible  reverses  in  the  Russian  campaign, 

Napoleon  found  that  he  still  possessed  the  confidence  of 
the  French  nation  :  he  at  once  obtained  from  the  senate 
a  new  levy  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men— took  the  most 
vigorous  measures  to  repair  his  losses,  and,  having  arranged  his  dif- 
ficulties with  the  pope,  on  the  15th  of  April  he  left  Paris  for  the 
theatre  of  war.  In  the  meantime  Prussia  and  Sweden  had  joined 
the  alliance  against  him;  a  general  insurrection  spread  over  the 
German  States ;  Austria  wavered  ;  and  alread}'  the  confederates  had 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Elbe.  On  the  2d  of  May  Napoleon  gained 
the  battle  of  Lutzen,  and  a  fortnight  later  that  of  Bautzen  ;'  but  aa 
these  were  not  decisive,  on  the  4th  of  July  an  armistice  was  agreed 
tOj  and  a  congress  met  at  Prague  to  consider  terras  of  peace. 

49.  As  Napoleon  would  listen  to  nothing  calculated  to  limit  hi 
power,  on  the  expiration  of  the  armistice,  on  the  10th  of  August, 
war  was  renewed,  when  the  Austrian  en  peror,  abandoning  the  cause 
of  hij  son-in-law,  joined  the  allies.     Napoleon  at  once  commenced  a 
serieM  of  vigorous  operations  against  his  several  foes,  and  with  vari* 

1.  Bautter.  (bout-»^)  is  a  l4>wn  of  Saxony  on  Uie  ^astern  bank  of  tbe  river  Sprea,  thirty-mi 
■ttaa  nortb-iaat  rx>D  Diwidea.    iJUof  No.  XVIU 
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<ras  success  foaglit  the  battles  of  Culm,'  Gross-Beren,*  tbe  Kalsbach^" 
%nd  Dennewitz,*  in  which  the  allies,  although  not  decidedly  victorious, 
were  constantly  gaining  strength.  In  the  first  battle  of  Leipsic, 
fought  on  the  IGth  of  October,  the  result  was  indecisive,  but  in  the 
battle  of  the  18th  the  French  were  signally  defeated,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  began  a  retrograde  movement  towards  the  Kliine. 
Pressed  on  all  sides  by  the  allies,  great  numbers  were  made  prisoner! 
'luring  the  retreat;  about  eighty  thousand,  left  to  garrison  th 
Prussian  fortresses,  surrendered ;  the  Saxons,  Hanoverians,  and 
Hollanders,  threw  off  the  French  yoke ;  and  it  was  at  this  time  that 
Wellington  was  completing  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Spain. 
50.  The  year  1814  ope.ned  with  the  invasion  of  France,  on  the 

eastern  frontiers,  by  the  Prussian,  Russian,  and  Austrian 

XV    1814. 
armies  ;  while  Wellington,  having  crossed  the  Pyrenees, 

laid  siege  to  Bayonnft :  Bernadotte,  the  old  comrade  of  Napoleon, 
but  now  king  of  Sweden,  was  marching  against  France  at  the  head 
a  hundred  thousand  men  ;  and  Murat,  king  of  Naples,  brother-in-law 
of  the  French  emperor,  eager  to  secure  his  crown,  entered  into  a  se- 
cret  treaty  with  Anistria  for  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy. 
Never  did  the  military  talents  of  Napoleon  shine  with  greater  lustre 
than  at  this  crisis.  During  two  months,  with  a  greatly  inferior  force, 
be  repelled  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  gained  many  brilliant  victo- 
ries, and  electrified  all  Europe  by  the  rapidity  and  skill  of  his  move- 
ments. But  the  odds  were  too  great  against  him ;  the  enemy  had 
crossed  the  Ilhine,  and  while,  by  a  bold  movement,  Napoleon  threw 
himself  into  the  rt;ar  of  the  allies,  hoping  to  intimidate  them  into  a 
retreat,  they  marched  upon  Paris,  which  was  compelled  to  capitulate 
before  he  could  come  to  its  relief.  Two  days  later  the  emperor  was 
formally  deposed  by  the  senate,  and,  on  the  Gth  of  April,  with  a 
trembling  hand,  he  signed  an  unconditional  abdication  of  the  thrones 
of  France  and  Italy.  By  a  treaty  concluded  between  him  and  the 
tllics  on  the  11th,  Napoleon  was  promised  the  sovereignty  of  the 

1.  Culm  is  a  sinnll  town  \n  the  north  of  Bohemia,  at  tiie  toot  of  tlie  Enuj-Gebirg  moiintafst, 
Iboat  fifty  miles  north  west  ttom  Prague.  Oii  the  30th  of  August,  ISVi,  the  French  imtier 
Vaudamnie  were  utterly  OTerw helmed  by  the  allied  Auatriana,  Russianb,  and  Prussiouii,  comr 
Buinded  by  Barclay  de  Tully.    {Map  No.  XV LI.) 

2.  Orotfg'HereM  (i(roee-bilren)  is  a  small  vilUtge  a  short  distanee  soutn  of  Berlin,  and  eut 
It  Potsdam    {JHap  No.  X  VU.) 

3.  The  Ka'^back  (kutit-bitck)  Is  a  western  tributary  of  the  Oder,  in  Silicia.  The  battle,  of 
leir'eml  buttled  of  liuit  name,  were  Ibuglil  nesir  the  eusleni  bank  of  that  stieam,  west  of  Liegnitz 
•nd  liay^ire  iniltis  nonh-west  lyoni  Breslaii.    {Map  No.  XV II.) 

4.  iittMHentiti  is  a  small  village  of  Pruasioa  Saxony,  seven  miles  north-east  flrom  Wlltembcif 
'Map  No.  iCVU.) 
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island  of  Elba/  and  a  pension  of  one  hundred  thi  iisand  f  Dunds  per 
annum.  On  the  3d  of  May,  Louis  XVIII.,  returning  from  his  long 
exile,  reentered  Paris :  to  conciliate  the  French  people  he  gave  them 
a  constitutional  charter,  and  soon  after  concluded  a  formal  treaty 
with  the  allies,  by  which  the  continental  dominions  of  France  were 
restricted  to  what  they  had  been  in  1792. 

51.  The  final  settlement  of  European  affairs  had  been  loft  tc  a 
general  congress  of  the  ministers  of  the  allied  powers,  which  assem- 
bled at  Vienna  on  the  25th  of  September  ;  but  while  the  conferencea 
were  still  pending,  the  congress  was  thrown  into  consternation  by  the 
announcement  that  Napoleon  had  left  Elba.     An  extensive  conspira- 

•cy  had  been  formed  throughout  France  for  restoring  the 
fallen  emperor,  and  on  the  1st  of  March,  1815,  he  landed 
at  Frejus,  accompanied  by  only  eleven  hundred  men  : — everywhere 
the  soldiery  received  him  with  enthusiasm  :  'Ney,  who  had  sworn 
fidelity  to  the  new  government,  went  over  to  him  at  the  head  of  a 
force  sent  to  arrest  his  progress ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of 
March  he  reentered  the  French  capital,  which  Louis  XVIII.  had 
left  early  in  the  morning.  With  the  exception  of  Augereau,  Mar* 
mont,  Macdonald,  and  a  few  others,  all  the  officers,  civil  and  military, 
embraced  his  cause ; — at  the  end  of  a  month  his  authority  was  rees- 
tablished throughout  all  France ;  and  he  again  found  himself  at  the 
summit  of  power,  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  transitions  recorded 
m  history. 

52.  In  vain  Napoleon  now  attempted  to  open  negotiations  with 
the  allied  powers,  and  professed  an  ardent  desire  for  peace ;  the  allies 
denounced  him  as  the  common  enemy  of  Europe,  and  refused  to  re- 
cognize his  authority  as  emperor  of  the  French  people.  All  Europe 
was  now  in  arms  against  the  usurper^  and  it  was  estimated  that,  by  the 
middle  of  summer,  six  hundred  thoi^sand  effective  men  could  be  as- 
sembled against  him  on  the  French  frontiers.  But  nothing  which 
genius  and  activity  could  accomplish  wna  wanting  on  the  part  of  Na 
poleon  to  meet  the  comhig  storm; — an«i  in^a  country  that  seemed 
drained  of  men  and  money,  he  was  able,  by  the  1st  of  June,  to  put 

1.  Rlb«,  (the  CFAkolia  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Urn  or  lUi  c*  l>e  Homana,)  is  a  inountainoiia 
toland  of  the  Mcditerraneun,  between  the  Iiuliuu  const  anJ  (>ortrii*«^  Bix  or  aevoii  miles  from  the 
nearest  pf>iiit  of  the  former,  ami  hjiviiig  an  area  of  aboat  one  hv*nd.*<Hi  .'*u(l  'tlX;  scjUare  milea. 
It  derives  its  citief  historical  interest  from  its  havini;  been  the  rosid^uc*  ai*'i  e^p'*^  -*f  Napo* 
leon  fVom  the  3d  of  May  1HI4,  to  the  aUlh  of  February  18  Li.  Uariug  this  ehiirt  p<win4  ^  Mad 
was  opened  between  the  two  pi'ncipal  towns,  trade  revived,  and  «  tifiw  «u  <etiaea  W 
lawned  upon  the  island.    (Me^  Mo.  VIU.) 
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on  foot  ail  army  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  retcrans,  who 
had  served  in  his  former  wars. 

53  His  policy  was  to  attack  the  allies  m  detail,  before  their  forcen 
could  be  concentrated,  and  with  this  view  he  hastened  across  the 
Belgian  frontier  on  the  15th  of  June,  with  a  force  numberiug,  at  that 
point,  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.  On  the  1 6th  he  defca  ted 
thd  Prussians,  under  Blucher,  at  Ligny,'  but  at  the  same  time  Ney  was 
defeated  by  Wellington  at  Quatre  Bras.*  The  defeat  of  the  Prussians 
induced  Wellington  to  fjill  back  upon  Waterloo,*  ^hcre,  at  eleven 
o^clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  he  was  attacked  by  Napoleon  in 
person,  while,  at  the  same  time,  large  bodies  of  French  and  Prussians 
were  engaged  at  Wavre*  On  the  field  of  Waterloo  the  combat 
raged  during  the  day  with  terrific  fury — Napoleon  in  vain  hurling 
column  after  column  upon  the  British  lines,  which  withstood  his  as 
"aults  like  a  wall  of  adamant ;  and  when,  at  length,  at  seven  in  the 
<}vening,  he  brought  up  the  Imperial  Guard  for  a  final  effort,  it  was 
driven  back  in  disorder.  At  the  same  time  Blucher,  coming  up  with 
the  Prussians,  completed  the  rout  of  the  French  army.  The  broken 
host  fled  in  all  directions,  and  Napoleon  himself,  hastening  to  Paris,  waa 
the  herald  of  his  own  defeat.  Once  more  the  capital  capitulated,  and 
was  occupied  by  foreign  troops  :  Napoleon  a  second  time  abdicated 
the  throne,  and,  after  vainly  attempting  to  escape  to  America,  sur- 
rendered himself  to  a  British  man*of  war.  He  was  banished  by  the 
allies  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena,*  where  he  died  on  the  5th  of  May, 

1.  Ugrty  is  ft  Binall  villaire  on  the  small  stream  of  Uie  same  name,  two  or  three  miles  north- 
east of  Fleurus,  ana  about  eighteen  miles  east  of  south  from  Waterloo.  {Maps  Nos.  XIL 
and  XV.) 

S.  Quatre  Bras  (kah-tr-brah  **four  arma,"^  is  at  the  meeting  of  four  roads. about  seventeen 
miles  south  from  Brussels,  and  nearly  teu  miles  south  from  Waterloo.  {Maps  Nos.  XII. 
and  XV.) 

3.  Waterloo  is  a  small  village  or  hamlet  of  Belgium,  nine  miles  south  of  Brussels,  and  on  lh« 
•Ottth-westem  border  of  the  forest  of  Soignies.  The  great  road  from  Brussels  leading  south  to 
Jharloroi  passes  through  Waterloo,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  wliich  was  tb« 
enntm  of  the  poaitiun  of  the  allies,  who  occupied  the  crest  of  a  range  of  gentle  eminences,  eX' 
tending  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  crossing  the  higli  road  at  right  angles.  The  Freuct 
army  occupied  a  corresponding  line  of  ridges  nearly  parallel,  on  the  opposite  side  of  th6  valley 
•lid  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  In  the  valley  between  these  ridges  the  **  Battle  of 
WaU)rloo"  was  fought.    (JUaps  Nos.  Ml.  and  XV.) 

4.  fVavre  is  a  small  village  ou  the  western  bank  of  a  small  stream  called  the  Dyle,  nine  miles 
t>  little  south  of  east  from  Waterloo,  and  fifteen  miles  south-east  from  Brussels.  The  river  Dyle 
is  no>  leep,  but  at  the  period  of  the  battle  it  was  swollen  by  the  recent  heavy  rain,  and  tlie 
muls  were  in  a  miry  state.    {M'lps  Nos.  Xil.  and  XV.) 

5.  St,  Helena  is  an  island  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  in  flOeen  deg 
Sltoeo  min.  south  lat.,  and  iwe've  hundred  miles  west  from  the  coast  of  Benguela  in  South  Af 
lioL  Length  lea  and  srhalf  miles,  breadth  six  and  a-half  miles.  It  is  a  rocky  island,  the  iut«> 
rimr  o'  wUeh  ia  a  plateau  about  fifteen  hundred  leet  above  the  level  of  the  aoa.    The  bigheM 
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1821,  during  one  of  the  most  violent  tempests  that  had  ever  raged 
on  the  island—fitting  time  for  the  soul  of  Napoleon  to  take  its  de- 
parture. In  his  last  moments  his  thoughts  wandered  to  the  scenes  of 
his  military  glory,  and  his  last  words  were  those  of  command,  as  he 
fancied  himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies. 

54.  After  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  the- tranquil ization  of  Franco, 
and  the  future  peace  and  safety  of  Europe,  received  the  first  atten* 
tion  of  the  allies.     Louis  XVIII.  following  in  the  rear  of  theii 

rmies,  entered  the  capital  on  the  8th  of  July;  but  the  French 
people  felt  too  deeply  the  humiliation  of  defeat  to  express  any  joy  at 
his  restoration.  The  mournful  tragedy  which  followed,  in  the  exe 
cution  of  Marshal  Ney  and  Labedoyere  for  high  treason  in  favoring 
Napoleon's  'return  from  Elba,  after  the  undoubted  protection  which 
had  been  guaranteed  them  by  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  was  a  stain 
upon  the  character  of  the  allies ;  and  although  Ney's  treason  was 
beyond  that  of  any  other  man,  to  the  end  of  the  world  his  guilt  will 
be  forgotten  in  the  brokeu  faith  of  his  enemies,  and  the  tragic  interest 
and  noble  heroism  of  his  death.  The  fate  of  Murat,  king  of  Naples, 
was  equally  mournful,  but  less  unjust.  On  Napoleon's  landing  at 
Frejus  he  had  made  a  diversion  in  his  favor  by  breaking  his  alliance 
with  Austria,  and  commencing  the  war;  imt  the  cowardly  Net^x/h 
tans  were  easily  overthrown,  and  Murat  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in 
France.  At  the  head  of  a  few  followers  he  afterwards  made  a  descent 
upon  the  coast  of  Naples,  in  the  hope  of  regaining  his  power;  but 
being  seized,  he  was  tried  by  a  military  commission,  condemned,  and 
executed. 

55.  On  the  20th  of  November,  1815,  the  second  treaty  of  Parif 
was  concluded  between  France  and  the  allied  powers,  by  which  the 
French  frontier  was  narrowed  to  nearly  the  state  in  which  it  stood 
in  1 790 :  twenty-eight  million  pounds  sterling  were  to  be  paid  by 
France  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  a  larger  sum  still  for  the 


oii»tatn  tnmralt  is  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  three  feet  in  height.  Jamestown,  the  pocl| 
txl  rcsideiM  a  of  the  authorities,  Is  the  only  town.  Longwood,  the  residence  of  Napoleon,  suadi 
oi4  U 1  plateau,  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  park.  After  Napoleon^s  dehth  the  house  was  for 
some  time  uninhabited,  but  was  finally  converted  into  a  kind  of  farming  estabi  shraent ;  awl 
recently,  the  room  in  which  the  conqueror  of  Austerlitz  breathed  his  lust  was  occupiod  as  a 
eart-houae  and  stable ! 

Napoleon  arrived  at  St.  Helena  on  the  13th  of  October,  1815,  and  there  he  expired  on  the  5tli 
Vd  May,  1831.  Hisren.ains,  after  having  been  deposited  for  nineteen  years  in  a  humble  gnrt 
near  the  liouse,  were,  in  1840,  conveyed  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  to  France,  wbefw. 
agreeably  tn  the  wish  expresvvd  in  bis  lam  will,  they  now  repose,  in  the  Ufiel  des  Invaliaet.  !■ 
•■Yia 
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spoliations  which  she  had  inflicted  on  other  powers  during  her  ReTO* 
lution,  and  for  five  years  her  frontier  fortresses  were  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  her  recent  enemies ;  while  the  vast  treasures  of  arc 
which  adorned  the  nauseums  of  the  Louvre — the  trophies  of  a  hundred 
victories — were  to  be  restored  to  the  States  from  which  thej  had 
oeen  pillaged  by  the  orders  of  Napoleon.  Mournfully  the  Parisians 
parted  with  these  memorials  of  the  glories  of  the  consulate  and  the 
empire.  The  tide  of  conquest  had  now  set  against  France  herself.— 
ber  pride  was  broken — her  humiliation  complete — and  the  iron  eu- 
tcrcd  into  the  soul  of  the  nation. 


■  •  ♦  •» 


SECTION    II. 

FROM  THE  FALL  OF  NAPOLEON  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME 

I.  THE  PERIOD  OF  PEACE:  1815—1820. 

ANALYSIS.  [Trkatiks  or  1815.]  1.  Treaty  between  RuasiBf  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Eng* 
•and.  The  **  Holy  Alliance.^  Ci'encral  accestiion  to  It. — 2,  Its  authorship,  objects,  and  effects.'- 
3.  Condition  of  Europe.    Continued  popular  excitement,  but  change  in  its  oujects. 

4.  The  social  contest  in  England.  Proaperity  of  England  during  the  war. — 5.  Disappointed 
expecL'itions.  Causes  of  a  gcnerul  revulsion.  Scarcity,  in  1816. — 6.  Other  contributing  cuusoa— 
diminished  supply  of  the  precious  niel4il»,  &c.  Demands  of  (he  Radicals. — 7.  Policy  of  the 
English  governuient.  Reforms  granted.  Reported  conspiracy. — 8.  Stringent  measures  of  ^uv- 
ernment.  The  meeting  at  Mancliesler.  [Manchester.]  Continued  complaints.  Covcnimeut 
carries  ail  its  imi>orUn)t  measures.— U.  The  piratical  States  of  Nortliem  Africa.  [Barbary.]  The 
TJnited  States  of  America  and  Algiers. — 10.  Chastisement  of  Algiers  by  an  English  ■quadrou,  in 
1816. — 1 1.  Importance  of  these  events.    Decline  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

12.  Situation  of  Franck  at  the  lime  of  the  second  restoration.  Change  in  public  feehng 
■gainst  the  Bonupartisls  and  Republicans.  Punishment  of  the  Revolutionists  demanded. — 13. 
Beiigious  and  polilical  feuds.  Atrocities.—  (4.  Demands,  and  acts,  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputiei 
of  1815.  SingiUar  position  of  parties.— 15.  Policy  of  the  king  and  ministry,  and  coup  deUu 
(Koo-da-tah)  of  Sept.  1816.-16.  Effects  of  the  new  measures. 

IL  REVOLUTIONS  IN  SPAIN,  PORTUGAL,  NAPLES,  PIEDMONT,  CREECE, 
FRANCE,  BELGIUM,  AND  POLAND:   1820— I83I. 

L  SrAW.  1.  Spain  from  1815  to  1820.  Grant  of  a  constitution  in  18'30.  The  party  opposed 
tciU  Acti>n  *Aken  by  the  European  powers.— i*.  Interference  of  the  French  in  1833.  Ra 
BAtnder  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand.    Tin;  course  of  England  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

II.  PoRTtroAL.  1.  Situation  of  Portugal.  Revolution  of  1820.  Opposition  to,  aiul  sup 
preqsion  of,  the  nt>w  constitution.  Auaiciiy.— 2.  Don  Pedro.  Don  Miguefs  usurpation.  (^.vU 
war.    Foreign  interference,  and  restoration  of  tranquillity. 

ill.  Naples.  1.  History  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  previous  to  1815.— 3.  The  subsequent  rult 
of  Ferdinand.  Popular  insurrection  in  July,  183;).  Grant  of  a  constitution.  Resolution  of 
ItUBsia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  to  put  down  the  constitution.  [Troppau.] — ^3.  Cot  duel  of  Ferdi 
•and.    [I^aybach.]    An  Austiian  army  suppresses  the  Revolution. 

IV.  PiBDMONT.    1.  Aoooont  of  thft  Sardinian  monarchy.    [Sardinia.    Tessino]    Feelings  i 
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eomplalntf  of  the  Pietlroontese  --S.  Insurrection  in  Piedmont,  March  i83l.  SucceM  ot  tlie  (a 
■UTKenta,  aud  ulxiication  oi  the  king.    Aiiatriuii  iutenlereuce  8iippret»et<i  ttie  Revuluiion. 

V.  Thk  Grkkk  UuvoLtTioN.  1.  Iii8lur>  of  v^reece  iroin  1481  to  I&IL  rroctatuutioi^  of 
Grecian  independence  in  l&ii.  Suppression  of  the  Uevoluiiou  in  Norlliern  Greece.  (Islam* 
Lain.  Trieste.]— 'i.  Beginning  and  spread  of  ilie  Uevotution  in  llie  Morea.  Procluinati  )u  of 
the  Me&seni.xn  senau^  [Kulaniatia.]  Aid  extended  to  tlte  Greeks. — 3.  Rage,  and  cruellies,  ol  the 
Turks.  Effects  pn^luc^d. — 4.  Events  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  in  Caudia,  Cypress,  Rhodes,  &«. 
(Successes  and  retalitilory  meiisures  of  the  Greeks.  [Monembasia.  Navariuo.  Trij)olltza.]->i. 
Defeat  of  the  Turks  at  TiierniopyUe.  Tiiu  peitinsula  of  Cassandra  laid  waste  by  them.  [Ga»- 
■anilra.]    The  Turks  driven  from  the  country  to  the  cities. 

[182-i.]~6.  Acts  of  the  Greek  congress.  T^pit^i^urus.]  Dissensions  and  difficulties  among 
thi  Greeks.— 7.  Principal  military  events  of  idiii-J.  [Scio.  Mapikli  di  Romaniiu]— ti.  Destruction 
3f  Scio.  Events  in  Southern  Macedonia.  [Salonica.] — 8.  Events  in  Wesiern  Greece.  The 
(troek  tire-ships.    [Tenedos.]    Great  loss  of  Turk. sh  vessels.    Taking  of  Napoli  di  Romania. 

[1823.1—9.  Events  of  the  war  during  tlie  year  iS'Si.  [Missolonghi  1  The  poet  Lord  liyron. 
(,1824.] — 10.  The  Turks  besiege  Negropont,  subdue  Candia,  reduce  Ipsara,  and  attack  Samoe. 
Die  Egyptian  fleet.  [1825-4).]— II.  ti accesses  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  in  the  ikiorea.  Siege  and  fail 
of  Missolonghi. .  [Salona.]  Fate  of  the  inhabitants  of  Missidonghi. — 12.  Danger  apprehend^ 
from  the  successes  of  Ibrahim  Pacna,  and  treaty  of  London,  July  lb27. — 13.  Allied  squadron 
sent  to  the  archipelago.  Battle  of  Navarino.  Rage  of  the  Porle.— 14.  French  and  English  army 
sent  to  the  Morea,  1828.  War  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  [Pru»hJ  Convention  with  Ibra- 
him Pacha.  Successes  of  the  Greeks.  Retaliatory  measures  of  tlw>  sultan.— 15.  Protocol  of  tlie 
allies,  Jan.  1827.  [Cyc^fades.]  Successes  of  the  Russians,  aud  peace  of  Adrianople.  [Balluui 
Mis.] — 16.  Unsettled  condition  of  the  country  and  its  subsequent  history. 

Vi.  TiiK  Frkncu  Rkvolution  or  I83U.  1.  Beginning  of  the  rei^n  of  Charles  X.  Principlet 
of  bis  government  and  opposition  of  the  pe<»ple.  The  Polignac  ministry,  1829. — 2.  Tlie  royal 
speech  at  the  0{)ening  of  the  Chambers  in  183i>.  Effects.  Reply  of  the  Chambers.  DissoiutioD 
of  the  Chambers. — 3.  War  with  Algiers. — 4.  Continued  excitement  in  France.  Result  of  the 
eliictions.  Course  pursued  by  the  ministry.  The  tliree  ordinances  of  July  26ih.  Accompany 
lm(  report  of  the  ministers. — 5.  The  course  pursued  by  the  public  journals.  Excitemen. 
throughout  Paris.  Apathy  of  the  king  and  ministers.:— (i.  Events  of  the  27th.  MarmonU 
Arming  of  the  people.— 7.  On  the  28th  the  riot  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  Revolution.  The  con 
test  during  the  day.  Its  results. — 8.  Renewal  of  tlie.  contest  on  the  third  day.  Defection  of 
the  troops  of  the  lino,  aud  success  of  the  revolution.  Installation  of  a  provisional  government. 
Louis  Piiillippe  elected  king. — 9.  Alarm  of  the  continental  sovereigns.  The  emperoi  of  Russia. 
Charles  X.  aud  his  ministers. 

VII.  Beloium.  1.  Effects  of  the  French  Revolution  upon  Europe.  Revolution  in  Belginnu 
— 2.  Vain  attempts  at  reconciliation.  Declaration  of  Belgian  independence.  Protocol  of  the 
live  great  European  powers.  Selection  of  a  king.  [Saxe-Coburg,  Gotha.]  Siege  and  sur- 
render of  Antwerp.    Prosperity  of  Belgium. 

VI II.  Polish  Rbvolution.  1.  Disposition  made  of  Poland  by  the  congress  of  Vienna.  Al- 
exander's arbitrary  government  of  Polaud.~2.  The  government  of  Poland  under  the  emperoi 
Nicholas.  Character  of  Constantine.  Effect  of  his  barbarities.  Secret  societies.  [Volliynta.] 
—3.  Revolutionary  outbreak  at  Warsaw,  Nov.  1830.  A  general  rising  in  Warsaw.  The  pro- 
rlsional  government — 4.  Fruitless  attempts  to  negotiate.  Russian  and  Polish  forces.  Openinf 
erents  of  the  war.— 5.  Night  attacks  and  rout  of  the  Russians.  [Bug  River.]  0)ndiictaf 
l^uasia  and  Austria.— 6.  Battle  of  OsLroleuka.  [Minsk.  Ostrolenka.]  Death  of  Diebilsch  an.] 
Oonst&ntine.  Conspiracy  at  Warsaw. — 7.  Dissensions  among  the  Poles.  Fail  of  Warsaw  aivJ 
end  of  the  war.    Fate  of  the  Polish  generals,  soldiers,  and  nobility.    ResuIL 

UL  ENGLISH  REFORMS.    FRENCH  RKVOLUTION  OF  1848.    REVOLUTIONS  IN  THE 

GERMAN  STATES,  PRUSSIA,  AND  AUSTRIA.    REVOLUTIONS  IN  ITALY. 

HUNGARIAN  WAR.    USURPATION  OF  LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 

L  Enolish  RsroRMB.    1.  England  from  1820  to  1830.    Reforms  obtained  in  1828  .and  18^ 
Besignation  of  the  Welliug*f  n  ministry,  1830.    The  whig  ministry  of  Earl  Grey.    Lord  RuaselP 
Ettform  bill :— lost  in  the  Commons.— 2.  Dissolution  of  Parliament.    Result  of  the  new  eloctiona. 
Reoonddefea  of  the  Oeferii*  bill  1831.    Pop  Uar  resentment,  and  riots.    [Derby.    Bristol.}- Ik 
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Tbipj  defe&tof  he  Reform  bilL  1833.  Resignation  of  min^stere.  Cauacft  of  their  ^iostaiteniei  U 
Final  passage  rf  he  Rerorm  bill. — 4.  Important  effecls  of  this  meaaure.  More  lntimat«  unioi 
vritb  France.  Pmaperity  of  England  under  the  change.— 5.  Accession  of  Victoria  to  the  throne, 
1837 ;  and  her  marriage  to  Prince  Albert  1H40. 

II.  Frknch  Revolution  op  1848.  1.  Most  important  events  of  the  reign  of  Tx)uis  Phillippe, 
-i.  Lafayette's  instrumentality  In  his  election.  Anomalous  and  difficult  position  of  Louit 
Pbillippo.  The  temporary  succeiis  of  his  government. — 3.  Discontent  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes.- 4.  Tlie  political  reform  banquets  of  1847--8.  The  c^mtempluted  banquet  for  the  2*M' 
ef  Feb.*  I84S, — forbidden  by  tb«  government.  Measures  taken  by  the  opposition  deputies. — 5. 
Announcement  of  the  postponement  of  the  banquet.  Popular  ai»emblage  dis{)«r^d.  !>!»• 
Inrbances  in  the  evening  of  the  23d.-  4i.  Renewed  disturbiuices  on  the  morning  of  the  23^.), 
Demands  of  the  National  Guards  acced(*d  to.  The  people  flred  upon  In  the  evening— 7. 
A  Thiers*  ministry  organized.  Proclamation  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  and  wiiiidniwal 
9f  the  troops.  Disarming  of  the  troops,  abdication  of  the  king,  pillage  of  the  psilstce,  and  fl.glit 
tti  the  king  and  ministers.— 8.  Meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Adoption  of  a  Republic. 
~>9.  M.  Lamartine.  General  adhesion  (o  the  new  government. — 10.  The  Moiierute  and  the 
Bed  Repubticims.  Their  respective  principles.  Demands  upon  the  government. —  II.  Ani- 
mosities of  the  two  sections  of  the  Republican  party.  Popular  demonstrations.  Tfie  A[>ril 
elections.  The  executive  committee.— 1:2.  Insurrection  of  the  l.'ith  of  May.  Its  suppression. 
— 13.  Precautionary  measures  of  the  govenitneni.  Insurrection  of  Jime— supprt^ssfd  afler  a 
bloody  contest. — 14.  Cavaignac  chief  executive.  Treatment  of  the  insurgent  [)rim»ners.  Adop 
Hon,  and  character  of,  the  new  constitution. 

lii.  Rkvolutions  in  thk  German  States,  ]^RUseiA,.ANn  Austria.  1.  Effi^ts  of  the  recenl 
French  Revolution  upon  the  German  States.  Events  In  Baden.— a.  Events  at  Cologne 
Municli,  and  Hesse^assel.  [Hanau.  Ilesse-Cassel.] — 3.  Omvention  at  Heidelberg.  [Heidel 
berg.J  Action  of  tlie  Frankfort  diet.  Course  of  Frederick  William  of  Prussia.  Saxony  and 
Hanover.    Revolt  of  Sleswick  and  llolstein. 

4  Excitement  in  Vienna,  caused  by  the  Revolution  In  Paris.  [Galicia.  Mettemlch.]— 5. 
Opening  of  the  diet  of  Lower  Austria.  Commotions  arid  bloodshed.— 6.  Concessions  of  the 
government,  and  triumph  of  the  people.— 7.  Efforts  of  government  to  fulfil  its  promises.  Dif- 
flculties  that  intervened.  Rule  of  the  mob.  Flight,  and  return,  of  the  emperor.  [Inspruck.l 
8.  Demands  of  the  Bohemians.  A  Slavic  Congress.  Bombardment  of  Pnigiie,  and  termination 
of  the  Boiiemian  Revolution. — 9.  Hiuigary  at  this  period.  Revolt  of  the  Croats,  who  are  sup* 
ported  by  Austria.  [Hungary.  Croatia.]  Second  Revolution  in  Vienna.  Flight  of  the  em 
peror.  [Olrauta.]  Siege  and  surrender  of  Vienna.— 10.  The  Hungarian  army  during  the  siege 
—11.  Character  of  the  second  Revolution  in  Vienna.  Reaction  in  the  popular  mind,  and 
Iriumph  of  despotism. 

IV.  Revolutions  in  Italy.  I.  Austrian  Influence  and  interference  In  Italian  affairs  since 
*Jio  fall  of  Napoleon.  [Modena.  Parma.  Papal-States.] — 2.  Election  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  in 
1846.  His  character  and  acts.  Austria  interferes.  [Ferrara.]  A  general  rising  asrjiinst  Aus 
brla.  Withdrawal  of  Austrian  troops.  [Bologna.  Lucca.] — 3.  Austrian  force  in  Lombardy 
General  insurrection  throughout  Austrian  Italy.  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia  espouses  tha 
sause  of  Italian  nationality.  Final  triumph  of  the  Austrians  under  Radetsky.  An  arniistice.- 
4.  Renewal  of  the  war — second  triumph  of  Radetsky,  and  abdication  c»f  Cluiries  Albert.-  -a, 
illockade  and  fall  of  Venice. — 6.  Revolution  in  Naples.  (TCingdora  of  Naples.]  Wsu-  With, 
And  final  reduction  of,  the  Sicilians.  [Palermo.]— 7.  Difflcullies  of  the  pope. — H.  His  glowing 
inpopularity  and  flicht.  [Gaeta.]  The  Roman  Republic  instituted.- 9.  The  pope's  appeal  for 
rid— bow  rospondfc'J  •<>. — 10,  Reduction  of  Rome  by  the  French  army.  Return  of  tiie  i>:pe. 
The  change  in  him  and  his  people. 

V.  Hi  noarian  war.  1.  Immediate  cattse  of  the  second  Revolution  In  Vienna.  Hungarian 
and  Croatian  war. — 2.  Historical  account  of  the  Magyars.  [Theisa.]  Character  of  the  Hun- 
garian  government. — 3.  Repe^ited  acknowledgments  of  lis  independence. — 4.  F'erdinand  the 
Fifth.    His  means  of  influence,— and  Austrian  control  over  the  government  of  the  Hungarians 

The  two  parties  in  Hungary 5.  (kjucessions  to  Hungary  in  March,  1848.    [Peslh.]— 6.  Anarcliy 

and  misrule  in  Hungary. — 7.  A  more  alarming  dumber  to  H unitary.  Her  population.  Revolt 
of  Croatia.  [Slavonians.]  Tlie  Serl)ian  revolt.  [Serbs.]  Actual  l)eginning  of  the  war  on  the 
part  of  Hungary.  [Carlowilz.  Poterwardein.  Tiie  Banat.]  Austria  openly  supports  tho 
CroatMMi  rebe'li  >n.— d.    \ct<on  of  the  Hungarian  Diet.    Defeat  of  Jellachich  near  Pesth.— ft. 

X 
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Character,  and  sitfiatlon,  of  Ferdinand,  who  abdicates  the  throi  e.  The  Haiiganan  Diet  refaaei 
to  acknowledge  his  successor.  Failure  of  the  attempt  at  negotiations. — 10.  Defection  of  several 
of  the  H  uiigarian  lea<ler8, — but  general  adherence  to  Kossuth  and  ttie  country.  Want  of  arms— 
but  partially  8upplie<i.  Hnnguriun  force.— II.  Austrian  plan  of  invasion.  Austrians  enter 
Pes'.h,  Jan.  1849,  and  the  government  retires  to  Debreczin.  Concentmtion  of  the  H  jngariaa 
I'urcef.  General  Bern.  [Debreczin.  Comorn.  Eperies.  Bukowina.] — 12.  fjoss  of  Esseck. 
Hem  ij!  at  tirst  repulsed.  His  final  successes.  [Esseck.  WaHacbs.  liermanstadt.  Cronstadt. 
Tcm'vwar.] — 13.  Dembinski.  Operations  in  the  valley  of  the  Tbeiss.  [Szegedin.  Maroa.  Ka 
{/Olna  &,c.l  Battles  of  Kapolna.— 14.  Gorgey.  ffis  victories  over  the  Austrians.  [TapiobW^*. 
GodoUo.  Waitzen.  Nagy  Sarlo.]  Siege  of  Buda.  [Buda.^ — 15.  Constitution  for  the  AiulriiJi 
empire.  Declaration  of  Hungarian  independence.  Kossuth  governor  of  Hungary. — 10.  Ac*- 
nan  and  Russian  preparations  for  a  second  campaign.  The  Hungarian  forces. — 17.  Invasion 
of  Hungary  in  June.  [Presburg.  Bartfeld.] — 18.  Gradual  concentration  of  the  enemies  of 
Hungary.  [Hegyes.]  Barbarities  of  Hayuau. — J9.  Gorgey's  retreat  to  Arad.  [Onod.  Tokay;. 
Arad.]  Want  of  concert  among  the  Hungarian  generals.— 20.  Retreat  of  Dembinski.  Defe* 
III  Temeswar,  and  breaking  up  of  the  southern  Hungarian  army.  Goi^ey's  failure  to  support 
D(  mbinski.  H is  suspected  fidelity.  Supreme  power  conferred  upon  hira. — 'il.  Gorgey^s  treason, 
and  surrender  of  his  army,  Aug.  13th,  1849. — S3.  Previous  successes  of  tiie  Hungarians  in  the 
vicinity  of  Comorn.  [Raab.]  Surrender  of  Comorii,  Sept.  29th. — 23.  Fate  of  Kossuth,  Bern, 
Dembinski,  &c.  [Widdin.]— 24*.  The  closing  tragedy  of  the  Hungarian  war.  Fate  of  .the  ia> 
ferior  officers,  Hungarian  soldiers,  &.c. 

VI.  IJsPRPATioN  or  Louis  Napolkon.  1.  Election  of  a  chief  magistrate  in  France  in  184ts. 
The  six  candidates.  Cavuignuc,  and  Louis  Napoleon.  Election  of  the  latter.  Inauguration 
and  oath  of  office. — 2.  History  of  Louis  Napoleon  down  to  the  period  of  his  election.  [Forties* 
of  Ham.]— 3.  His  declaration  of  principles.  Jealousy  of  him.  Parties  in  the  Assembly. — 4. 
Want  of  confidence  between  the  President  and  Assembly.  Acts  of  the  Assembly. — 5.  Pro- 
posed r.n'ision  of  the  constitution.— 6.  President's  message  of  November  1851.  Increasing  ani- 
mosity of  the  Assembly  against  the  President.— 7.  An  approaching  crisis,- how  anticipated  by 
Louis  Napoleon.  Circumstances  of  the  coup  Wetat  of  December  2d. — 8.  Meeting,  and  arrest, 
of  members  of  the  Assembly.  The  public  press.  Decree  for  an  election.  Insurrection  of  Do 
eember  4th,  suppressed  by  the  military.— 9.  Result  of  the  elections  of  December.  The  new 
n^Qfltitution.    Louis  Napoleon  President  for  ten  years.    Assumes  the  title  of  emperor. 


I.  THE  PEKIOD  OF  PEACE:  1815—1820. 

1.  On  the  day  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  another  wa? 
concluded  between  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Eng- 

L  TREATIES 
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1815  ^^^^y  designed  as  a  measure  of  security  for  the  allied 
powers,  and  declaring  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ami  his 
tamUy  should  be  forever  excluded  from  the  throne  of  France.  On 
the  same  day  a  third  treaty,  of  notorious  celebrity,  called  *•  The 
Holy  Alliance,"  was  subscribed  by  the  emperors  of  Russia  ana 
Austria,  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  whr  hour. J  themselves,  "  in  3on- 
ft>rmitv  with  the  prhiciples  of  Holy  k'lcri7»t.:ire, — to  lend  each  other 
every  aid,  assistance,  and  succor,  on  evtiry  occasion."  This  treaty 
was  ere  long  acceded  to  by  nearly  all  the  continental  powers  as  parties 
to  the  compact,  although  the  ruling  prince  of  England  declined  sign- 
ing it,  on  the  ground  that  the  K*^ gl' en -jonst  ration  prevented  him 
from  becoming  a  party  to  any  oofcution  that  was  lot  countersigned 
by  a  responsible  minister. 


•.t-. 
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2.  .The  il.Tms  of  the  Holy  Alliance  were  drawn  bj  the  joung 
Russian  cmj)eror  Alexander,  whose  enthusiastic  benevolence  prompt- 
ed him  to  devise  a  plan  of  a  common  international  law  thbt  should 
substitute  the  peaceful  reign  of  the  Gospiel  in  place  of  the  rude  em- 
pire of  the  sword.  But  the  law  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  although  be- 
nefi'jcnt  in  its  origin,  was  to  be  interpreted  by  absolute  monarohs :  at 

t  was  evident  that  its  only  active  principle  would  be  the  maintenance 
if  despotic  power,  under  the  mask  of  piety  and  religion,  it  was  justly 

egarded  with  dread  and  jealousy  by  the  liberal  party  throughout 
£urope,  and  was  in  reality  made  a  convenient  pretext  for  enforcing 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  and  resisting  all  efforts  for  the  es 
tablishment  of  constitutional  freedom. 

3.  The  treaties  of  1815  both  closed  the  ascendency  of  imperial 
France  in  Europe,  and  terminated,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  revolution- 
ary  movements  in  the  civilized  world.  Twenty-five  years  of  war  had 
exhausted  the  treasures  of  Europe,  and  covered  her  soil  with  mourn- 
ing, and  never  before  had  the  sweets  of  repos'j  been  so  eagerly  cov- 
eted by  rulers  and  people.  But  although  the  nations  had  tired  of 
the  mingled  horrors  and  glories  of  military  strife,  the  excitement  oc- 
casioned by  the  revolutionary  wars  continued,  and,  for  want  of  other 
channels  of  action,  seized  hold  of  the  social  passions  of  the  masses : 
military  gave  place  to  democratic  ambition — the  old  anterevolution- 
ary  contest  between  despotism  and  democracy  revived, — to  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  revolutions  still,  until  one  or  the  other  principle  shall 
triumph — until,  in  the  language  of  Napoleon,  Europe  shall  become 
either  Cossack  or  Republican. 

4.  In   England,  the  social  contest,  wearing  a  milder  aspect  than 
tn  the  continent,  displayed  itself  in  the  legal  strife  for  government 
relief  and  parliamentary  reforms.     During  a  long  and 
expensive  war^  England  had  enjoyed  extraordinary  do-    ajjaliND, 
mestic  prosperity:  since  the  year  1792  her  population 

had  increased  more  than  four  millions,  notwithstanding  the  absorp- 
tion of  five  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  army  and  navy :  the  ex- 
ports, imports,  and  tonnage,  of  the  kingdom,  had  more  than  doubled 
since  the  war  began ;  and  although  the  public  debt  had  grown  to  an 
enormous  amount,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  had 
gone  on  increasing,  during  the  whole  struggle,  in  an  un parallel  )d  ratio. 

5.  It  was  confidently  anticipated,  not  only  by  the  ardent  and  en 
thusiastic,  but  also  by  the  prudent  and  sagacious,  that  when  the 
enormous  expena^s  of  the  war  establishment  should  be  removed,  and 
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peAcc  had  thrown  open  the  ports  of  all  Europe  to  the  enterprise  of 
British  merchants,  the  tide  of  national  prosperity  would  rise  stiD 
higher  and  higher ;  but  never  were  hopes  more  cruelly  disappointed 
Exports,  to  an  enormous  amount,  being  suddenly  thrown  into  countries 
impoTerished  by  war,  glutted  the  foreign  market ;  and  the  consign- 
ments, in  most  instances,  were  sold  for  little  more  than  half  their 
original  cost — spreading  ruin  throughout  the  commercial  interests 
Moreover,  the  opening  of  the  European  and  American  ports  for  the 
the  supplies  of  grain,  glutted  the  home  market  of  England ;  and 
prices  of  every  species  of  agricultural  produce  soon  fell  to  two- thirds 
of  what  they  had  been  during  the  closing  scenes  of  the  war  :  a  season 
of  unusual  scarcity,  in  1816,  threatening  a  famine,  increased  the 
general  distress,  which,  like  a  pall  of  gloom,  enshrouded  the  whole 
kingdom. 

6.  Other  causes,  in  addition  to  those  originating  in  the  mere 
transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  one  of  peace,  doubtless  contributed 
to  the  general  revulsion  in  business,  among  which  may  be  mentioned, 
as  the  most  prominent,  the  greatly  diminished  supply  of  the  precious 
metals  from  South  America,*  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  that 
country  then  occupied  with  revolutionary  wars,  and  the  rapid  con- 
traction  of  the  paper  currency  of  Great  Britain,  in  anticipation  of  a 
speedy  return  to  specie  payments.  But  the  English  Radical  or  Re- 
publican party  attributed  the  difficulties  to  excessive  taxation  and  the 
measures  of  a  corrupt  government ;  and  a  vehement  outcry  wa.^ 
raised  for  parliamentary  reform,  and  retrenchment  in  all  branches  of 
public  expenditure. 

7.  The  English  government,  wiser  than  the  continental  powers, 
has  ever  had  the  prudence  to  make  seasonable  concessions  to 
reasonable  popular  demands,  before  the  spark  of  discontent  has  been 
blown  into  the  blaze  of  revolution ;  and  now,  after  a  spirited  contest, 
a  heavy  property  tax,  that  had  been  patiently  submitted  to  as  a 
RDcessary  war  measure,  was  repealed,  amid  the  universal  transports 
of  the  people :  the  remission  of  other  taxes  followed,  and,  in  one 
year,  a  reduction  of  thirty -five  million  pounds  sterling  was  made  from 
the  national  expenditure,  although  strongly  opposed  by  the  ministry. 
Still  the  distress  continued  ;  the  popular  feeling  against  the  govern- 
ment increased ;  numerous  secret  political  societies  were  organized 
among  the  disaffected ;  and  early  in  the  following  year  (1817)  a  com- 

a.  From  1815  to  181G  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  produced  from  th«  mines  of  Soatl 
fell  firom  about  sereo  million  pounds  stefliiig  to  Ave  and  a  half  mlllioa  pomMU. 
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mittec  of  purliameiit  reported  thai  an  extensive  conspiracy  existed, 
chiefly  in  the  great  towns  and  manufacturing  districts,  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  monarchy,  and  the  establishment  of  a  republic  in  its  stead. 

8.  In  consequence  of  the  information,  greatly  exaggerated,  which 
had  been  communicated  to  the  committee,  ministers  were  enabled  to 
carry  through  parliament  bills  for  suspending  the  privileges  of  thii 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  for  suppressing  tumultuous  meetings,  de< 
bating  societies,  and  all  unlawful  organizations.     Armed  with  ex- 

ensive  powers,  government  took  the  most  active  measures  for  putting 
I  stop  to  the  threatened  insurrection  :  a  few  mobs  were  suppressed  ' 
many  persons  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  ;  and  several 
were  convicted,  and  suiTercd  death.  In  1819  a  large  and  peaceable 
meeting  at  Manchester,*  assembled  to  discuss  the  question  of  parlia- 
mentary reforms,  was  charged  by  the  military,  and  many  lives  in- 
humanly sacrificed ;  but  all  attempts  in  parliament  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Manchester  magistrates,  under  whose  orders 
the  military  had  acted,  were  defeated.  Although  the  people  still 
justly  complained  of  grievous  burdens  of  taxation,  and  unequal  rep 
resentation  in  parliament,  those  evils  were  not  so  oppressive  as  to  in- 
duce them  to  incur  the  hazards  of  revolution ;  and  government, 
having  yielded  to  the  point  where  danger  was  past,  was  sufficiently 
strong  to  carry  all  its  important  measures. 

9.  An  event  of  general  interest  that  occurred  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  European  war  was  the  merited  chastisement  of  the  piratical 
State  of  Algiers.  During  a  long  period  the  Barbary'  powers  had 
carried  on  a  piratical  warfare  against  those  nations  that  were  not  suf 
ficicntly  powerful  to  prevent  or  punish  their  depredations.  From 
the  year  1795  to  1812  the  United  States  of  America  had  preserved 
peace  with  Algiers  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute ;  but  in  the 
latter  year  the  Dey,  believing  that  the  war  with  England  would  render 
the  Americans  unable  to  protect  their  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean, 
commenced  a  piractical  warfare  against  all  American  vessels  that  fell 
in  the  way  of  his  cruisers.  In  the  month  of  June  1815,  an  Ameri- 
can squadron,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Decatur,  being  sent 

< 

1.  ManchesUr,  the  great  centre  of  the  cotton  manuractare  of- Great  Britain,  and  the  greatett 
manufacturing  town  in  the  world,  is  situated  on  tlie  Irwell,  an  affluent  of  the  Moraoy,  thirty-one 
miles  east  from  Liverpool.    (Map  No.  XVi.) 

2.  Barbary  is  the  name  that  has  been  usually  given,  in  modern  times,  to  that  portion  of 
northeru  Africa  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  lying  between  the  western  fiontiercf 
Egypt  and  the  Atlantic    Tlie  name  Barbary  is  derived  fh>m  that  of  ita  ancient  inhcbita'  ts,ib4 
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to  tbo  Mediterranean,  after  capturing  several  Algerine  vessels,  com 
pelled  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  to  release  all  American  prisoners 
in  their  possession,  pay  large  sums  of  money,  and  relinquish  all  future 
claims  to  tribute  from  the  United  States. 

10.  In  the  following  year,  the  continued  piracies  of  the  Algerinca 
upon  some  of  the  smaller  European  States  that  claimed  the  proteo 
tion  of  England,  induced  the  British  government  to  send  out  a  pow- 
erful squadron,  with  directions  to  obtain  from  the  Dey  unqualified 
tboli*iou  of  Christian  slavery,  or,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  destroy,  if 
p)ssible,  the  nest  of  pirates  whose  tolerance  had  so  long  been  a  dis- 
grace to  Christendom.  On  the  27th  of  August  the  British  fleet, 
commanded  by  Lord  Exmouth,  appeared  before  Algiers,  whose  for- 
tilications,  admimbly  constructed,  aiid  of  the  hardest  stone,  were  de- 
fended by  nearly  five  hundred  cannon  and  forty  thousand  men.  No 
answer  being  returned  to  the  demands  of  the  British  government, 
the  attack  was  commenced  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day ;  and 
although  the  defence  was  most  spirited,  by  ten  in  the  evening  all  the 
fortifications  that  defended  the  approaches  by  sea  were  totally 
ruined,  while  the  shot  and  shells  had  carried  destruction  and  death 
throughout  the  city.  On  the  following  morning  the  Dey  submitted, 
agreeing  to  abolish  Christian  slavery  forever,  and  immediately  re- 
storing twelve  hundred  captives  to  their  country  and  friends.  The 
total  number  liberated  at  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  was  more  than 
three  thousand. 

1 1.  The  humiliation  of  the  piratical  Barbary  powers  by  the  Ameri- 
cans in  1815,  and  the  battle  of  Algiers  in  the  following  year,  were 
events  highly  important  to  the  general  interests  of  humanity,  not 
only  from  their  immediate  results,  but  as  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
cisive ascendency  of  the  Christian  over  the  Mohammedan  world. 
Former  triumphs  of  the  cross  over  the  crescent  had  averted  subju 
gation  from  Christendom,  or  had  been  obliterated  by  subsequent  di» 
asters ;  but  since  the  battle  of  Algiers,  the  followers  of  the  prophet 
nave  seen,  and  mournfully  submitted  to,  their  destiny ;  Algiers  aas 
gince  become  a  province  of  a  Christian  State ;  and  the  Ottoman  ea. 
pire  is  only  saved  from  dissolution  by  the  jealousies  of  its  Christiao 
neighbors. 

12.  The  situation  of  France  At  the  time  of  the  second  restoration 

of  Louis  XVIII.,  with  a  vast  foreign  army  quartered 

upon  her  people,  an  empty  treasury,  and  an  unsettled 

government,  was  gloomy  in  the  extreme.     With  a  vacillation  peculiar 
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to  the  French  po  jple,  public  opinion  had  already  iumeJ  a^iust  the 
Bonapartists  and  the  Republicans,  who  were  regarded  as  the  authors 
of  all  the  evils  under  which  the  nation  suffered ;  and  the  king  soon 
found  himself  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  ardor  of  his  own  friends. 
Punishment  of  the  Revolutionists,  and  a  restoration  of  tlte  powers 
and  privileges  of  the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  were  violently  demand- 
ed by  the  Royalists;  but,  fortunately,  the  extreme  danger  of  any 
violent  reactionary  movement  was  too  manifest  to  permit  the  king 
tc  intrust  the  government  to  the  ultraists  of  his  own  party. 

13.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  a  large  foreign  army 
France  might  again  have  been  doomed  to  the  horrors  of  civil  war  ; 
M  it  was,  the  party  feuds  of  centuries  between  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  ?»otestants,  revived  by  the  imbittered  feelings  of  the  moment, 
broke  forth  anew  in  the  south  of  France :  the  Royalists  demanded 
vengeance  against  the  Republicans ;  and  political  zeal  combined  with 
religious  enthusiasm  to  arouse  the  worst  passions  of  the  people,  and 
incited  to  numerous  massacres,  which  recalled  the  memory  of  the 
bloodiest  period  of  the  Revolution.  Although  the  king  denounced 
these  atrocities,  and  called  upon  the  magistrates  to  bring  the  guilty 
parties  to  justice,  the  latter  were  screened  from  arrest,  or,  if  taken, 
were  acquitted  in  face  of  the  clearest  evidence  of  their  guilt. 

14.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  at  its  first  meeting,  in  the  autumn 
of  1815,  urgently  demanded  of  the  king  that  those  "who  had  im 
perilled  alike  the  throne  and  the  nation  should  be  delivered  over  to 
the  just  severity  of  the  tribunals  :"  stringent  laws  were  passed  punish- 
ing seditious  words ;  courts  martial  were  established  for  trying  politi- 
cal offences;  and  when  the  king,  after  the  execution  of  Ney,  La- 
bedoy^re,  and  a  few  others,  proposed  a  general  amnesty,  the  chamber 
bad  prepared,  and  demanded  the  proscription  of,  a  list  of  twelve  hun- 
dred additional  victims ;  and  in  order  to  secure  the  amnesty  the  king 
was  compelled,  against  his  inclination  for  moderate  measures,  to  assent 
io  an  amendment  providing  for  the  perpetual  banishment  of  all  those 
who  had  voted  for  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  unfortunate  Louis 
XVI.  France  presented  the  singular  spectacle  of  an  ascendant  Roy- 
alist party  arrayed  in  opposition  to  the  king,  who,  in  order  to  check 
their  undue  zeal,  was  compelled  to  ally  himself  with  the  Republi 
eans,  the  natural  enemies  of  his  cause. 

15.  Although  the  ultra  Royalists  controlled  the  action  of  the  leg- 
islature, there  was  still  a  powerful  party  of  ultra  Revolutionists 
ftmong  the  peop  e ;  and  it  was  the  policy  of  the  king  and  his  ministry 
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to  gaard  against  the  danger  of  the  ascendeniy  of  either,  by  conform 
tng  to  the  general  principles  which  the  Revolution  had  impressed 
upon  tht  nation.  As  the  legislative  body  continually  thwarted  the 
government,  it  was  determined  to  alter  the  composition  of  the  repre 
sentatives  by  a  coup  cTetcU.,  or  arbitrary  ordinance  of  the  king ;  and 
accordingly,  on  the  5  th  of  September,  1816,  a  royal  ordinance  wai 
published,  which  dissolved  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  arbitrarily  di- 
minished the  number  of  representatives,  and  secured  the  election  of 
a  majority  ot  those  who  were  attached  to  the  measures  of  the  miui» 
tcrial  party. 

16.  The  royal  ordinance  of  September,  although  conferring  th« 
right  of  sufirage  upon  only  one  hundred  thousand  out  of  thirty  mil- 
lions of  the  population  of  France,  was  far  more  democratic  than  ac- 
corded with  the  wishes  of  the  Royalists,  who  feared  that  the  new 
representatives,  chosen  mostly  from  the  middle  classes  of  landed  pro- 
prietors, would  incline  towards  a  republican  form  of  government,  undei 
which  they  might  most  effectually  secure  their  own  rights,  and  divide 
among  themselves  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  office.*^  And  such^ 
indeed,  was  the  result.  The  electoral  law  proclaimed  by  the  king, 
and  the  subsequent  creation  *>  of  a  large  body  of  peers  taken  from 
the  Liberals  and  Bonapartists,  soon  placed  the  control  of  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  democratic  party,  which  was  natui^lly  an- 
tagonistic to  the  power  which  had  given  it  influence ;  but  the  iieyal 
ists,  who  at  the  restoration  had  seemed  the  ruling  party,  were  unwillin«' 
to  resign  the  control  of  the  government ;  and  the  struggle  cortaiuc^ 
to  increase  in  violence  between  them  and  the  Liberals,  until  itfi^iall, 
resulted  in  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  nA»»\ 
mrchy. 

£1.  RESOLUTIONS  IN  SPAIN.  PORTUGAL  NAPLES,  PIEDMONT 
GREECE.  FRANCE,  BELGIUM,  AND  POLAND: 

1820— 183L 

I.  Spain.     1.  During  the  period  of  general  peace,  from  1815  t4 

820,  Spain,  under  the  rule  of  the  restored  Ferdinand,  was  in  a  state 

of  constant  political  agitation;  and  in  1820  an  insurrection  of  the 

doldiery  compelled  the  king  to  restore  to  his  subjects  the  free  and 

almost  republican  constitution  of  1812.     The  Republicans,  howeveTj 

a.  By  the  ordinance  of  Sept.  5th,  1810,  the  right  of  suflhige  was  estahlUhed  un  'Om  buu  of 
•be  payment  of  three  hundred  francs  diroct  taxes  to  the  government. 

b.  March  5th,  1819. 
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who  thus  obtained  the  direction  of  the  government,  showed  little 
wisdom  or  moderation ;  and  a  large  party,  directed  bj  the  monks 
and  friars,  and  supported  by  the  lower  ranks  of  the  populace,  was 
formed  for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  Several  of  the  European 
powers,  in  a  congress  held  at  Verona,  adopted  a  resolution  to  sup 
port  the  authority  of  the  king  in  opposition  to  the  coustitutlin  whiob 
he  had  granted ;  but  England  stood  aloof,  and  to  France  was  in- 
trusted the  execution  of  the  odious  measure  of  suppressing  democratic 
principles  in  Spain. 

2.  Accordingly,  early  in  the  year  1823,  a  French  army  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  d^Angoulcme, 
entered  Spain :  the  patriots  made  but  a  feeble*  resistance,  and  tha 
king  was  soon  restored  to  absolute  authority,  on  the  ruins  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand,  who  'iied  in 
1833,. was  characterized  by  the  complete  suppression  of  all  liberal 
principles  in  politics  and  religion,  and  the  revival  of  the  ancient 
abuses  which  had  so  long  disgraced  the  Spanish  monarchy.  England 
and  the  United  States  severely  censured  the  interference  of  France 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Spanish  nation,  and  showed  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  by  recognizing,  at  as  early  a 
period  as  possible,  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  South  American 
republics,  which  had  recently  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Spain. 

II.  Portugal.  1.  The  adjoining  kingdom  of  Portugal  was  a 
prey  to  similar  commotions.  The  emigration  of  the  king  and  court 
to  Brazil  during  the  peninsular  war,  has  already  been  mentioned, 
(p.  488.)  The  nation  being  dissatisfied  with  the  continued  residence 
of  the  court  in  Brazil,  which  in  fact  made  Portugal  a  dependeucj 
of  the  latter,  and  desiring  some  fundamental  changes  in  the  frame 
of  government,  at  length  in  August  1820  a  revolution  broke  out,  and 
%  free  constitution  was  soon  after  established,  having  for  its  basis  tho 
abolition  of  privileges,  the  legal  equality  of  all  classes,  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  the  formation  of  a  representative  body  in  the  na 
li^nal  legislature.  This  constitution,  being  violently  opposed  by  the 
clergy  and  privileged  classes,  who  formed  what  was  called  the  apos- 
tolical party,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Don  Miguel,  the  king'a 
younger  son,  was  suppressed  in  1823,  and  a  state  of  anarchy  con- 
tinued until  the  death  of  the  king  in  1826,  when  the  crown  fell  to 
Don  Pedro,  emperor  of  Brazil. 

2.  Don  Pedro,  however,  resigned  his  right  in  favor  of  his  infant 
daughter  i)onna  Maria,  at  the  same  time  granting  to  Portugal  a 
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oonetitutional  charter,  and  appointing  hia  brother  Don  Migael  regent 
Although  the  latter  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  charter,  he  soon 
begun  openly  to  aspire  to  the  throne,  and  by  means  of  an  artful 
priesthood  caused  himself,  in  1829,  to  be  proclaimed  sovereign  of 
Portugal,  while  the  charter  was  denounced  as  inconsistent  with  the 
purity  of  the  Roman  faith.  The  friends  of  the  charter,  aided  Vj 
Don  Pedr«>,  who  repaired  to  Europe  to  assert  the  rights  of  tii 
daughtut,  organized  a  resistance,  and  after  a  sanguinary  struggle 
during  which  they  were  once  driven  into  exile,  they  obtained  the 
promise  of  support  from  France,  Spain,  and  England,  who  in  1834 
entered  into  a  convention  to  expel  the  younger  brother  from  the  Por- 
tuguese territories.  •  Soon  after,  Don  Miguel  gave  up  his  pretensions, 
and  the  young  queen  was  placed  upon  the  throne,  since  which  time 
the  country  has  remained  comparatively  tranquil. 

III.  Naples.  1.  The  kingdom  of  Naples,  embracing  Sicily  and 
southern  Italy,  nearly  identical  with  the  Magna  Grsecia  of  antiquity 
had  been  erected  into  an  independent  monarchy  in  1 734,  under  the 
Infante  Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  who  took  the  name  of  Charles  III.  It 
continued  under  a  succession  of  tyrannical  or  imbecile  rulers  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  till  1 798  :  the  Italian  portion  of  the  kingdom  waa 
then  overrun  by  the  French,  who  held  it  from  1803  till  1815,  when 
it  reverted  to  its  former  sovereign  Ferdinand,  who,  during  the  French 
rule,  had  maintained  his  court  in  the  Sicilian  part  of  his  kingdom. 

2.  Under  the  rule  of  Ferdinand,  popular  education  was  wholly 
neglected  ;  the  roads,  bridges,  and  other  public  works  which  the 
French  had  either  planned  or  executed,  were  left  unfinished,  or  fell 
into  decay ;  and  yet  the  people  were  oppressively  taxed,  and  a  repre* 
sentative  government  was  denied  them.  At  length,  on  the  2d  of 
July,  1820,  the  growing  discontents  of  the  people  broke  )ut  in  open 
insurrection,  and  a  remonstrance  was  sent  to  the  governmi  nt  de^ 
manding  a  representative  constitution.  One  based  on  the  Spanish 
constitutior.  of  1812  was  immediately  granted,  and  the  Neapolitaa 
parliament  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  October  following;  but  on  the 
Bame  month  a  convention  of  the  three  crowned  heads  who  for^ned  the 
Holy  Alliance,  attended  by  ministers  from  most  of  the  other  Eu- 
ropean powers,  met  at  Troppau ;'  and  it  was  there  resolved  by  the 

1.  Troppau^  the  capital  of  Austrian  Silesia,  is  situated  on  Uie  Oppa,  a  tributary  <^  tLe  Oder* 
thirty-seven  miles  north.ea8t  trom  C^lmutz.    From  20th  Octoiier  to  3'Jtt)  Nov;imber,  189Q,  It 
the  place  of  meeting  of  the  diploma  ic  congress,  wtiich  uflerwards  removed  to  Laybach.    (Jtfa 
!Co.  XVil) 
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BJvereignj  of  Kussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  to  put  down  the  Neapoli* 
tan  constitution  Ij  force  of  arms. 

3.  France  approved  the  measure,  but  the  British  cabinet  remained 
neutral.  Tlie  old  king  Ferdinand,  ^no  had  been  invited  to  visit  the 
Bovereigns  at  Laybach,'  was  easily  convinced  that  his  promises  had 
been  extorted,  and  therefore  were  not  binding ;  and  Austrian  troopa 
immediately  prepared  to  execute  the  resolutions  of  the  congress 
irhile  the  aid  of  a  Russian  army  was  promised,  if  necessary.  An 
Austrian  force  of  forty-three  thousand  men  entered  the  Neapolitan 
Jcrritory^  heralded  by  a  proclamation  from  Ferdinand,  calling  his 
aubjects  to  receive  the  invaders  as  friends.  A  few  slight  skirmishes 
took  place,  but  the  country  was  quickly  overrun*;  foreign  troops  gar- 
risoned the  fortresses ;  the  king's  promise  of  complete  amnesty  was 
forgotten  ;  and  courts  martial  and  executions  closed  the  brief  drama 
of  the  Neapolitan  Revolution. 

IV.  Piedmont.  1.  Piedmont  is  the  principal  province  of  the  Sar- 
dinian monarchy  ;*  and  the  latter,  first  recognized  as  a  separate  king 
dom  by  tho  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  comprises  the  whole  of  north- 
em  Italy  west  of  the  Tessino,*  together  with  the  island  of  Sardinia 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Piedmontese,  never  considering  them 
selves  properly  as  Italians,  had  been  proud  of  their  annexation  to 
France  under  the  rule  of  Napoleon ;  and  on  the  restoration  of  tho 
monarchy  they  were  the  first  of  the  Sardinian  people  to  exhibit  the 
liberal  principles  of  the  French  Revolutionists,  and  to  complain  of 
the  oppressive  exactions  imposed  upon  them  by  the  government. 

2.  Scarcely  had  the  Neapolitan  Revolution  been  suppressed,  when 
an  insurrection,  beginning  with  the  military,  broke  out  in  Piedmont, 
On  the  J  0th  of  March,  1821,  several  regiments  of  troops  simulta 
neously  mutinied ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  malcontents  were  se- 
cretly favored  by  Charles  Albert,  a  kinsman  of  the  royal  family,  who 

1.  Lnybaeh^  the  capital  of  Austrian  Hlyria,  (which  latter  embraces  the  duchies  '>f  Carintbie 
■nd  Camiola,)  is  situated  on  a  navigable  stream,  a  tributary  of  tlie  Save,  flfty-fou:  miles  north- 
eMt  from  Trieste.  It  is  celebrated  in  diplomatic  history  for  the  congress  hel<  here  in  1831. 
(Map  No.  XVII.) 

8.  Sardinia  (Kingd tm  of)  embraces  the  territory  of  Piedmont,  Genoa,  aid  Nice,  and  the 
adjaceut  duchy  of  Sa  oy  on  the  west  side  of  the  Alps,  together  with  the  l».and  of  Sardinia. 
Savoy,  which  was  governed  by  Its  own  counts  as  early  as  the  tenth  century,  was  the  nucleut 
of  tM  )  monarchy.  Genoa  was  annexed  to  the  Sardinian  crown  at  the  peace  of  1S15.  (Map 
So.  XVII.) 

3.  The  Tessim  or  Ticino  (anciently  Ticinus,  see  p.  158,)  having  ',ts  sources  in  Mount  Sl, 
Gothard,  flows  9>uthward,  and  after  traversing  the  Lago  Maggiore  'n  its  entire  ength,  and 
"onniiig  tbe  bouiidary  between  Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  falls  into  the  Po  at  Par'a.  (Mai^  Nch 
ILVII.) 
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afterwards  became  king  of  Sardinia.  The  seizure  of  the  citadel  of 
Turin,  on  the  12th,  was  followed,  on  the  13th,  by  tlie  abdication  of 
the  king  Victor  Emanuel,  in  favor  of  his  absent  brother  Charles 
Felix,  and  the  appointment  of  Prince  Albert  as  regent.  While  ef 
forts  were  made  to  organize  a  government,  an  Austrian  army  was 
assembled  in  Lombardy  to  put  down  the  Revolution  :  the  new  king 
repudiated  the  acts  of  the  regent,  who  threw  himself  on  the  Aus- 
trians  for  protection  :  on  the  8th  of  April  the  insurgents  were  over« 
thrown  in  battle ;  and  on  the  1 0th  the  combined  royal  and  Austrian 
troops  were  in  possession  of  the  whole  country  In  Piedmont,  as  ift 
Naples,  Austrian  interference,  ever  exerted  on  the  side  of  tyranuyi 
suppressed  every  gertn  of  constitutional  freedom. 

V.  The  Greek  Revolution.  1.  In  the  year  1481,  Greece,  the 
early  and  favored  seat  of  art,  science,  and  literature,  was  conquered 
by  the  Turks,  after  a  sanguinary  contest  of  more  than  forty  years. 
The  Venetians,  however,  were  not  disposed  to  allow  its  new  masters 
quiet  possession  of  the  country  ;  and  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven 
teenth  centuries  it  was  the  theatre  of  obstinate  wars  between  theu: 
and  the  Turks,  which  continued  till  1718,  when  the  Turks  were  con 
firmed  in  their  conquest  by  treaty.  Although  the  Turks  and  Greeks 
never  became  one  nation,  and  the  relation  of  conquerors  and  con- 
quered never  ceased,  yet  the  Turkish  rule  was  quietly 
submitted  to  until  1821,  when,  according  to  previous  ar 
rangements,  on  the  7th  of  March  Alexander  Ypsilanti,  a  Greek,  and 
then  a  major-general  in  the  Russian  army,  proclaimed,  from  Moldavia, 
the  independence  of  Greece,  at  the  same  time  assuring  his  country 
men  of  the  aid  of  Russia  in  the  approaching  contest.  But  thu 
Russian  emperor  declined  intervention ;  the  Porte  took  the  most 
rigorous  measures  against  the  Greeks,  and  called  upon  all  Mussulmeu 
to  arm  against  the  rebels  for  the  protection  of  Islam  ism  :'  the  wildest 
fanaticism  raged  in  Constantinople,  where  hundreds  of  the  resident 
Greeks  were  remorselessly  murdered ;  and  in  Moldavia  the  bloody 
struggle  was  terminated  with  the  annihilation  of  the  patriot  army 
and  the  flight  of  Ypsilanti  to  Trieste,"  where  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment seized  and  imprisoned  him. 


1.  Fslamism,  from  the  Arabic  word  talama,  **  .o  be  f^ce,  safe,  or  devoted  to  God,'*  is  tl  e 
which  the  f'^llowers  of  Mahomet  apply  to  their  rellgiou.    The  terra  ^  Muhaiiimedism''  U  afi 
ol^ectionable  as  the  term  "  popery.*' 

2.  TVtVsCc,  a  seaport  town  of  Austrian  [Ilyrio,  is  near  the  uorth-easleni  extremity  of  tiM 
AUriatic,  seventy-three  miles  north-east  fh)m  Venice.  Dunug  the  rai  lila  ages  Trieste  was  the 
•apital  of  a  small  republic.    (Map  No.  XV 11.) 
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2.  In  southern  Greece  no  cruelties  could  quench  the  &n.  of  liberty 
and  sixteen  days  after  the  proclamation  of  Ypsilauti  the  Kevolutioc 
of  the  Morea  began  at  Suda,  a  large  village  in  the  northern  part  of 
Achaia,  where  eighty  Turks  were  made  prisoners.  The  revolutioL 
rapidly  spread  over  th^  Morea  and  the  islands  of  the  JEgean :  the 
ancient  names  were  revived ;  and  on  the  6th  of  April  the  Messenian 
senate,  assembled  at  Kalamatia,'  proclaimed  that  Greece  had  shaken 
»ff  the  Turkish  3'oke  to  save  the  Christian  faith,  and  restore  th« 
ftn^ient  character  of  the  country.  From  that  time  the  Greeks  found 
friends  wherever  free  principles  were  cherished  ;  and  from  £ngland 
ind  the  United  States  large  contributions  of  clothing  and  provisioni 
were  forwarded  to  relieve  the  sufferings  inflicted  by  the  wanton 
atrocities  of  the  Turks. 

3.  The  rage  of  the  Turks  was  particularly  directed  against  tha 
jrreek  clergy,  many  of  whom  were  murdered,  among  them  the  aged 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Adrianople ;  and  several  hundred 
of  the  Greek  churches  were  torn  down,  while  the  Christian  ambassa 
dors  of  neutral  powers  in  vain  remonstrated  with  the  Turkish  divaa 
These  excesses,  and  the  massacre  of  those  whom  the  Turks  took  in 
arms,  showed  to  the  Greeks  that  the  struggle  in  which  they  had  en- 
gaged was  one  of  life  and  death  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  Greeks  often  retaliated  when  the  power  was  in  their  hands. 

4.  During  the  summer  months  the  Turks  committed  great  depre- 
dations among  the  Greek  towns  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  :  the  in 
habitants  of  the  island  of  Candia,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  insur- 
rection, were  disarmed,  and  the  archbishops,  and  many  of  the  priests, 
executed :  in  Cyprus,  where  also  there  had  been  no  appearances  of 
insurrection,  the  Greeks  were  disarmed,  and  their  archbishop  and 
other  prelates  murdered.  The  most  barbarous  atrocities  were  also 
committed  at  Hhodes,  and  other  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
where  the  villages  were  .burned,  and  the  country  desolated.  But 
when  in  August  the  Greeks  captured  the  strong  Turkish  fortresses 
of  Monembasia*  and  Navarino,'  and  in  October  that  of  Tripolitza,* 

1.  Kalamatia  is  near  the  he»d  of  the  Messenian  Gulf,  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Kalmatia.    Ill 
ancient  name  was  Calama.    It  is  east  of  the  Pamisus  river — now  the  Pamitza.    {Map  No.  L^ 

2.  The  fortrt»8S  of  Monembaaia  li  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ancient  Epidaurus,  on  tl  e  eastern  coast 
cf  Laconia,  forty-lhree  miles  south-east  from  Sparta.    (Map  No.  1.) 

3.  J^aoarivo  is  on  the  western  coast  of  Messenia,  near  the  ancient  Pylua.    It  stands  on  tba 
south  side  of  a  fine  semi-circular  bay  of  the  siime  name,  cut  off  from  the  sea  by  t.  e  loug  uarro 
Island  of  Sphagia -anciently  SpluuUria,    {Map  No.  I.) 

4.  TVipotitza^  a  town  of  modem  origin,  and,  under  the  Turks,  the  capitiU  o(  ihe  Morea,  if 
about  11 /e  miles  north  of  Tegea^in  the  ancient  Ajrcadia.    Ite  name  7Vt>a^stza,  **Uie  ttarat 
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they  (>ok  a  teirible  revenge  upon  their  enemies;  and  in  Tripolitra 
alone  eight  thousand  Turks  were  put  to  death. 

5.  On  th*»  5th  and  6th  of  September  the  Greek  general  Uljssei 
defeated,  near  Vaic  pass  of  Thermopylae,  a  large  Turkish  army  which 
had  advanced  from  Macedonia ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  peninsula 
of  Cassandra*  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  when  three  thousand  Greeks 
were  put  to  the  sword ;  women  and  children  were  carried  into  slave- 
ry, and  the  flourishing  peninsula  converted  into  a  desert  waste.  The 
Athenian  Acropolis  was  garrisoned  by  the  Turks,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Athens  fled  to  Salamis  for  safety ;  but  in  general,  throughout  all 
southern  Greece,  the  Turks  were  driven  from  the  country  districts, 
and  compelled  to  shut  themselves  up  in  the  cities. 

6.  The  year  1 822  opened  with  the  assembling  of  the  first  Greek 

congress  at  Epidaurus,'  the  proclaiming  of  a  provisional 
constitution  on  the  1 3th  of  January,  and  the  issuing, 
on  the  27th,  of  a  manifesto  which  announced  the  union  of  the  Greeks 
under  an  independent  federative  government,  under  the  presidency 
of  Alexander  Mavrocordato.  But  the  Greeks,  long  kept  in  bondage, 
and  unaccustomed  to  exercise  the  rights  of  freemen,  were  unable  at 
once  to  establish  a  wise  and  firm  government :  they  often  quarreled 
among  themselves ;  and  their  captain,  or  captains,  who  had  exercised 
an  independent  authority  under  the  government  of  the  Turks,  could 
seldom  be  brought  to  submit  to  the  control  of  the  central  govern- 
ment. The  few  men  of  intelligence  and  liberal  views  among  them, 
and  the  few  foreign  officers  who  entered  their  service,  had  a  difficult 
task  to  perform  ;  and  all  that  enabled  them  to  continue  the  struggle 
was  the  wretchedly  undisciplined  state  of  the  Turkish  armies. 

7.  The  principal  military  events  of  1822  were  the  destruction  of 
Scio*  by  the  Turks,  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  in  the  Morea,  the  successes 
of  the  Greek  fire-ships,  and  the  surrender  of  Napoli  di  Romania* 

altiaa,'*  is  supposed  to  be  derived  fh)m  the  circumstance  <^  its  haying  been  coofltrueted  of  tt» 
reins  of  the  three  cities  Tegca,  Mantinea,  and  Pollantium.    {Jilap  No.  1.) 

1.  Tlie  peninsula  of  Cassandra  is  tlie  same  as  tlie  ancient  Pcllene^  at  the  eastern  entranre  of 
Qie  Therinaic  Guif,  now  Gulf  of  Salonica.    {Maps  Nos.  f.  and  X.) 

2.  Epidattriis.    See  Moneinbasia. 

3.  Seio  (anciently  Chios)  is  a  celebrated  and  l>eautifUI  island,  about  thirty-two  miles  in  length, 
MS?  the  Lydian  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  In  antiquity,  and  in  modem  times  down  to  the  dreadful 
catastrophe  of  1833,  the  island,  although  for  the  most  part  mountainous  and  rugged,  was  cul- 
tivated with  the  greatest  care  and  assiduity.  It  was  called  the  "■  paradise  of  modern  Greece.* 
8do  aspired  to  the  honoi*  of  being  tiie  native  country  of  the  first  and  greatest  of  poets,— 

"  The  blind  old  man  of  Ohio's  rocky  isle." 

4.  JWk/io/i  di  Ri  mania  (the  ancient  JVauplia,  the  |)ort  of  Aigos)  Ib  situated  on  •  point  of  lani 
■t  Um  head  of  the  A19  lie  GuU;  or  Gulf  of  Nuuplia.    (.Map  No.  I .) 
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to  the  Greeks.     The  Greek  population  of  the  flourishing  and  de 
fenceless  island  of  Scio  had  declined  every  invitation  to  engage  is 
the  Kevolution,  until  a  Greek  fleet  appeared  on  the  coast  in  March 
1822,  when  the  peasants  arose  in  arms  against  their  Turkish  masters 
attacked  the  citadel,  and  put  the  Turkish  garrison  to  the  sword.     To 
punish  the  Sciots,  on  the  ]  1th  of  April  five  thousand  of  the  most  har- 
barous  of  the  Turkish  Asiatic  troops  were  landed  on  the  island, 
which  was  given  up  to  indiscriminate  pillage  and  massacre ;  and  in  a 
few  days  the  paradise  of  Scio  was  changed  into  a  scene  of  desolation. 
According  to  the  Turkish  accounts,  twenty  thousand  individuals  were 
put  to  the  sword,  and  a  still  greater  number,  mostly  women  and 
children,  sold  into  slavery      Soon  after,  one  hundred  and  fifty  villages 
in  southern  Macedonia  ezpii;-.:ic(;d  the  fate  of  Scio;  and  the  pacha 
of  Salonica'  boasted  that  he  hau  «osiroyed,  in  one  day,  fifteen  hun 
dred  women  and  children 

8.  In  the  meantime  the  Turks  had  made  extensive  preparations  to 
conquer  western  Greece — the  ancient  Epirus,  Acarnduia,  and  ^t61ia 
and  relieve  the  Turkish  garrisons  in  the  Morea ;  but  after  some  suc- 
cesses they  experienced  a  series  of  defeats  so  disastrous,  that,  during 
the  month  of  August  alone,  more  than  twenty  thousand  Turks  per- 
ished by  the  sword.  In  June,  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Scio, 
forty-seven  Greeks  rowed  a  number  of  fire-ships  into  the  midst  of  the 
fleet  of  the  enemy,  and  blew  up  the  vessel  of  the  Turkish  admiral, 
with  more  than  two  thousand  men  on  board.  The  admiral  himself, 
mortally  wounded,  was  carried  on  shore,  where  he  died.  On  the  1 0th 
of  November,  seventeen  daring  sailors  conducted  two  fire-ships  into 
the  midst  of  the  Turkish  fleet  ofi*  the  island  of  Tonedos,'  and  fastened 
one  of  them  to  the  admiraFs  ship,  and  the  other  to  that  of  the  second 
in  command.  The  former  narrowly  escaped ;  the  latter  blew  up  with 
eighteen  hundred  men  on  board.  Several  of  the  Turkish  vesseb 
were  wrecked  on  the  Asiatic  coast ;  others  were  captured ;  and  out 
9f  a  fleet  of  thirty -five  vessels  that  had  sailed  for  the  relief  of  tho 

1.  SulMtM^  fanclently  Theasd^onica,  at  the  head  of  the  Thermalc  Gulf  in  Macedonia,)  iancw 
celebrated  ciy  and  seaport  :>f  European  Turkey,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
Gulf  of  Salonika.  The  town  was  known  to  Herodotus,  Thucydidea,  and  iEschineiS  by  llie 
name  of  Thermt^  but  Cassandra  changed  its  name  to  that  of  his  wife  Tliessidonica,  th« 
daugfiiter  of  Philii),  and  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great.  In  Thessalonica  the  Apostle  Paul  made 
many  converts,  to  whom  he  adressed  the  Epistle  to  the  Ttiessaloninns.  (Maps  Nos.  I.  and  X.> 
S.  Tenede*  ts  a  small  but  celebrated  island  of  Turkey,  in  the  iGgean  Sea,  (Archipelago,) 
fifteen  miles  south-west  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  about  five  miles  west  iyum 
Hie  Asiatic  CMst  According  to  Virgil,  (i£neid  ii.)  it  was  the  place  to  which  the  (ireeiao  <1mI 
auds  Ibe  («  gned  wtreat  before  the  sack  of  Troy.    {Map  No.  IIL) 
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Morea^  only  eigliteen  rctamed,  much  injured,  to  the  Dardanelles. 
Finally,  to  crown  the  saooesses  of  the  year,  on  the  1 2th  of  Deoembei 
the  strong  Turkish  fortress  of  Napoli  di  Romania  was  carried  by 
assault. 

9.  During  the  year  1 823  the  war  was  carried  on  with  results  gen- 

erally favorable  to  the  Greeks.     In  Thessaly  and  Epinu 

UL  18*^8.  J  r 

there  was  a  suspension  of  arms :  on  the  22d  of  March 
(be  Greek  fleet  gained  a  victory  over  an  Egyptian  flotilla :  daring 
expeditions  were  made  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor :  a  Turkish  army 
of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  that  attempted  to  invade  the  Morea  by 
way  of  the  Corinthian  Isthmus,  was  repulsed  by  the  brave  Suliot 
leader  Marco  Butzaris,  who  fell  in  the  roment  of  victory:  and  the 
Turks  failed  in  repeated  attacks  on  .vli^^olonghi.'  In  the  summer 
of  this  year  the  illustrious  po'*:,  .^ord  Byron,  arrived  in  Greece,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  aid  of  Greek  independence ;  but  he  died  at 
Missolonghi  on  the  19th  of  April  following. 

10.  The  Turks  commenced  the  campaign  of  1824,  while  dissenflionq 

prevailed  among  the  Greek  captains,  by  seizing  Negro- 
pont,  subduing  Oandia,  and  reducing  the  small  but 
strongly-fortified  rocky  island  of  Ipsara,  in  which  latter  place  the 
heroic  Greeks  blew  up  their  last  fort,  after  two  thousand  of  the  enemy 
had  entered  it,  and  thus  perished  with  their  conquerors.  The  Turk- 
ish fleet  next  made  an  attempt  on  Samos,  but  was  driven  away  in 
terror  by  the  skill  and  boldness  of  the  Greek  fire-ships.  A  large 
Egyptian  fleet,  sent  to  attack  the  Morea,  was  frustrated  in  all  its  de- 
signs, and  the  campaign  terminated  gloriously  to  the  Greeks. 

1 1.  The  campaign  of  1825  was  opened  by  the  landing,  in  the  Morea 

of  an  Egyptian  army  under  Ibrahim  Pacha,  son  of  tlie 
viceroy  of  Egypt,  whom  the  sultan  had  induced  to  engage 
in  the  war.  Navarino  soon  fell  mio  his  power ;  nor  was  his  courso 
arrested  till  he  bad  carried  desolation  as  far  as  Argos.  In  the 
meantime  Missolonghi  was  closely  besieged  by  a  combined  land  and 
liaval  Turkish  force,  which,  on  the  2d  of  August,  after  a  contest  of 
several  days,  suflered  a  disastrous  defeat,  with  the  loss  of  nine  thou- 
sand men.  But  Missolonghi  was  again  besieged,  for  the  fourth  time, 
the  siege  being  conducted  by  Ibrahim  Pacha  alone,  who  had  an  army 
of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  trained  mostly  by  French  officers.  Af- 
ter repelling  numerous  assaults,  and  enduring  the  extremities  of 

1.  Mi999i»*ght  M  Oft  Uie  oidti  of  iGtotia,  about  ten  miles  west  of  tbo  ancient  Chaicls 
(JVai^No.  L) 
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fiimine,  MidPolonji^bi  at  length  fell,  on  the  22d  of  April^  1826,  when 
eighteen  hundred  of  the  garrison  cut  their  way  through 
ihe  enemy,  and  reached  Salona"  and  Athens  in  safety. 
Many  of  the  inh  ibitants  escaped  to  the  mountains ;  large  numberi 
were  captured  in  their  flight ;  and  those  who  remained  in  the  city, 
«bout  one  thousand  in  number,  mostly  old  men,  women  and  children, 
blew  themselves  up  in  the  mines  that  had  been  prepared  for  the 
purpose  Five  thousand  women  and  children  were  made  slaves,  and 
more  than  three  thousand  ears  were  sent  as  a  precious  trophy  to 
Constantinople. 

12.  IbraL.Ti  Pacha  was  now  in  possession  of  a  large  part  of 
southern  Greece,  and  most  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  or 
Mgcan  Sea ;  and  the  foundation  of  an  Egyptian  military  and  slave- 
holding  State  seemed  to  be  laid  in  Europe.  This  danger,  connected 
with  the  noble  defence  and  sufferings  of  Missolonghi,  roused  the  atten- 
tion of  the  European  governments  and  people :  numerous  philanthropio 
societies  were  formed  to  aid  the  suffering  Greeks ;  and, 

VII.  1827 

finally,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1827,  a  treaty  \/as  concluded 
at  London  between  England,  Russia,  and  France,  for  the  pacification 
of  Greece — stipulating  that  the  Greeks  should  govern  themselves,  but 
that  they  should  pay  tribute  to  the  Porte. 

13.  To  enforce  this  treaty,  in  the  summer  of  1827  a  combined  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  Russian  squadron,  sailed  to  the  Grecian  Archipel- 
ago ;  but  the  Turkish  sultan  haughtily  rejected  the  intervention  of 
the  three  powers,  and  the  troops  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  continued  their 
devastations  in  the  Morea.  On  the  20th  of  October  the  allied  squad- 
ron entered  the  harbor  of  Navarino,  where  the  Turkish- Egj-^ptian  fleet 
lay  at  anchor ;  and  a  sanguinary  battle  followed,  in  which  the  allies 
nearly  destroyed  the  fleet  of  the  enemy.  The  Porte,  enraged  by  the 
result,  detained  the  French  ships  at  Constantinople,  stopped  all  com- 
munication with  the  allied  powers,  and  prepared  for  war. 

14.  In  the  following  year  the  French  cabinet,  in  connection  witk 
England,  sent  an  army  to  the  Morea :  Russia  declared  war  for  vio- 
lations of  treaties,  and  depredations  upon  her  commerce ; 

tnd  on  the  7th  of  May  a  Russian  army  of  one  hundred 

and  fifteen  thousand  men,  under  command  of  Count  Wittgeuhtein, 

crossed  the  Pruth,*  and  by  the  second  of  July  had  taken  seven  for 

1.  Salona  Is  the  same  as  the  ancient  Amphisaa,  in  Locris.  See  ^mphi*»a^  p.  96.  (Map  No  1.) 
S.  The  river  Pruth^  forming  the  boundary  between  the  BiusiaQ  province  of  Beflsarabia  and 

tub  rurkiBh  province  uf  Moldc  via,  eut«ra  the  Danube  about  sixty  miles  finom  lis  moalh.  C  VigM 

•los.  X.  aoi  XVll.) 
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tresses  fi-om  uc  Turks.  In  August  a  conventioo  was  concluded 
with  Ibrahim  Pacha,  who  agreed  to  evacuate  the  Morea  with  his 
troops,  and  set  his  Greek  prisoners  at  liberty.  In  the  meantime  the 
Greeks  continued  the  war,  drore  the  Turks  from  the  country  north 
of  the  Corinthiiin  Gulf,  and,  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  fitted  out 
a  great  number  of  privateers  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
Turks  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  consequence  of  these  measures  the 
sultan  banished  from  Constantinc  pie  all  the  Greeks  and  Armenians 
not  bom  in  the  city,  amounting  to  more  than  twenty-five  thousand 
{icrsons. 

15.  In  the  month  of  January,  1829,  the  sultan  received  a  protocol 
from  the  three  allied  powers,  declaring  that  they  took 
the  Moroa  and  the  Cyc'  lades*  under  their  protection,  and 
that  the  entry  of  any  military  force  into  Greece  would  be  regarded  as 
an  attack  upon  themselves.  The  danger  of  open  war  with  France 
and  England,  together  ^ith  the  successes  and  alarming  advance  of 
the  Russians,  now  commanded  by  Marshal  Diebitsch,  who,  by  the 
close  of  July,  had  crossed  the  Balkan'  mountains  and  reached  the 
Black  Sea,  and  on  the  20th  of  August,  took  Adriacople,  within  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  of  the  Turkish  capital,  induced  the  sultan 
to  listen  to  overtures  of  peace.  On  the  14th  of  September  the 
peace  oi  Adrianople  was  signed  by  Turkey  and  Bussia,  by  which  the 
sultan  recognized  the  independence  of  Greece,  granted  to  Bussia 
considerable  commercial  advantages,  and  guaranteed  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Bussian  war. 

IG.  The  provisional  government  of  Greece,  which  had  been  or- 
ganized during  the  Bevolution,  was  agitated  by  discontents  and  jeal- 
ousies ;  for  some  time  the  country  remained  in  an  unsettled  condition, 
and  the  president,  Count  Capo  d'Istria,  was  assassinated  in  October 
1831.  The  allied  powers,  having  previously  determined  to  erect 
Greece  into  a  monarchy,  first  offered  the  crown  to  Prince  Leopold  of 
Saze-Coburg,  (sinc<  king  of  Belgium,)  who  declined  it  on  acoc  lui 
of  the  unwillingness  of  the  Greeks  to  receive  him,  and  their  dissatis 
farition  mih  the  boundaries  prescribed  by  the  allied  powers.     Finally, 

].  The  Cifc'  ladtM  is  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  that  large  cluater  of  idands  in  the 
iFigcan  Sea  lying  east  of  southern  Greene.    {Map  No.  III.; 

3.  Yho  Ralkan  mountains  are  the  same  as  the  ancient  ffxmut^  which  formed  the  norther* 
boumlary  of  Thrace,  separating  it  ttom  Mwsla.  (See  Map  No.  IX.)  The  Baliiau  range  extendi 
from  th3  Ulacic  Sea  westward  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  and  flfiy  miles,  dividing  the 
Turlcish  provinces  of  Bu>g&ria  and  Rouraelia,  and  the  waters  that  flow  into  the  Danube  OB 
Uie  north  Arom  those  that  flow  'nto  tho  Ma  itza  on  the  south.    (Map  No.  X. ) 
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the  crown  was  coLferred  on  Otho,  a  Bavarian  prince,  who  arrived  at 
Nauplia  m  1833. 

VI.  The  French  Revolution  OF  1830.     1.  On  the  death  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  in  1824,  the  crown  of  France  fell  to  his  brother  Charles  X„ 
who  commenced  his  reign  bj  a  declaration  of  his  intentions  of  con 
firmmg  the  constitutional  charter  that  had  been  granted  the  French 
people  at  the  time  of  the  first  restoration.     But  the  new  king,  bit 
terlj  opposed  to  tlie  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  governed  b 
the  counsels  of  bigoted  priests,  labored  to  build  up  an  absolute  mon 
trchy,  with  a  privileged  nobility  and  clergy  for  its  support ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  people,  persuaded  that  a  plot  was  formed  to 
deprive  them  of  their  constitutional  privileges,  talked  of  open  resist- 
ance to  the  arbitrary  demands  of  the  court.     A  ministry,  which  tb? 
popular  party  had  forced  upon  the  king,  was  suddenly  dismissed,  and 
m  August,  1829,  an  ultra-royalist  ministry  was  appointed,  %t  the  head 
of  which  was  Prince  Polignac,  one  of  the  old  royalists,  and  an  early 
adherent  of  the  Bourbons. 

2.  At  the  opening  of  the  Chambers  in  March  1830,  the  speech 
from  the  throne  plainly  announced  the  determination  of  the  king  to 
overcome,  by  force,  any  obstacles  that  might  be  interposed  in  the 
way  of  his  government,  concluding  with  a  threat  of  resuming  the 
eoncessions  made  by  the  charter.  As  soon  as  this  speech  was  made 
public  the  funds  fell ;  the  ministers  had  a  decided  majority  opposed  to 
them  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  a  spirited  reply  was  returned, 
declariug  that  "  a  concurrence  did  not  exist  between  the  views  of  the 
government  and  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  that  the  administration 
was  actuated  by  a  distrust  of  the  nation;  and  that  the  nation,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  agitated  with  apprehensions  which  threatened  ita 
prosperity  and  repose."  The  king  then  prorogued  the  chambers, 
and  on  the  17  th  of  May  a  royal  ordinance  declared  them  dissolved^ 
tnd  ordered  new  elections, — measures  that  produced  the  greatest  ex 
citenient  throughout  France. 

3.  In  the  meantime  the  king  and  his  ministers,  hoping  to  facilitate 
their  projects,  and  overcome  their  unpopularity  by  gratifying  the 
taste  of  the  French  people  for  military  glory,  declared  war  against 
Algiers,  the  Dey  having  refused  to  pay  longsstanding  claims  of  French 
citizens,  and  having  insulted  the  honor  of  France  by  striking  the 
French  consul  when  the  latter  was  paying  him  a  visit  of  ceremony. 
A  fleet  of  ninety-seven  vessels,  carrying  more  than  forty  thousand 
BOldiers,  embarked  at  Toulon  on  the  iOth  of  May, — on  the  14th  of 
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June  effocted  a  landing  on  the  African  coast, — ^and  on  the  dth  of 
July  compelled  Algiers  to  capitulate,  after  a  feeble  resistance.  The 
Dey  was  allowed  to  retire  unmolested  to  Italy ;  and  his  vast  treasures 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 

4.  The  success  of  the  French  arms  in  Africa  occasioned  great  ex- 
ultation in  France,  but  did  nothing  towards  alLaying  the  excited  state 
of  public  feeling  against  a  detested  ministry.  The  elections,  ordered 
to  be  held  in  June  and  the  early  part  of  July,  resulted  in  a  large  in 
crease  of  opposition  members ;  and  the  ministerial  party  was  left  in 
a  misernble  minority.  The  infatuated  ministry,  however,  instead  of 
withdrawing,  madly  resolved  to  set  the  voice  of  the  nation  at  defiance, 
and  even  to  subvert  the  constitutional  privileges  granted  by  the 
charter.  They  therefore  induced  the  king  to  publish,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  26th  of  July,  three  royal  ordinances, — the  first  dissolving 
the  newlj'-elected  Chamber  of  Deputies — the  second  changing  the 
law  of  elections,  sweeping  off  three  fourths  of  the  former  constituency, 
and  nearly  exthiguishing  the  representative  system — and  the  third, 
suspending  the  liberty  of  the  press.  In  the  ministerial  report,  pub- 
lished at  the  same  time  with  these  ordinances,  the  ministers  argue,  in 
favor  of  the  latter  measure,  that  '*  At  all  epochs,  the  periodical  press 
has  only  been,  and  from  its  nature  must  ever  be,  an  instrument  of 
disordci  <ind  sedition"  ! 

5.  In  defiance  of  these  ordinances  the  conductors  of  the  liberal 
journals  determined  to  publish  their  papers ;  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  the  26th,  they  published  an  address  to  their  country- 
men, declaring  tha^  '^  the  government  had  stripped  itself  of  the  charac- 
ter of  law,  and  was  no  longer  entitled  to  their  obedience," — language 
that  would  probably  have  exposed  them  to  the  penalties  of  treason 
if  the  contest  had  terminated  differently.  It  was  late  in  the  day  bo- 
fore  intelligence  of  the  arbitrary  measures  of  government  was  gen- 
erally circulated  through  Paris :  then  crowds  began  to  assemble  in 
the  streets ;  cries  of  "  down  with  the  ministry,"  and  "  the  charter 
forever,"  were  heard  :  the  fearless  harangued  the  people  ;  and  during 
the  night  the  lamps  in  several  of  the  streets  were  demoli&hed,  and 
the  windows  of  the  hotel  of  Polignac  broken.  So  little  had  the 
king  anticipated  any  popular  outbreak,  that  he  passed  the  day  of  the 
26th  in  tlie  amusements  of  the  chase ;  and  it  appears  that  the  infatu- 
ated ministry  had  not  even  dreamed  of  a  lievolution  as  the  conse- 
quenjo  of  their  obnoxious  measures. 

6.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  several  of  the  journalists  printed 
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and  distributed  their  papers ;  but  their  doors  were  soon  closed,  and 
their  prerses  broken  by  the  police.  This  morning  the  king  appointed 
Marsha.  Maruiont  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Paris;  but  it 
was  not  till  four  in  the  afternoon  that  orders  were  given  to  put  the 
troops  under  arms,  when  they  were  marched  to  different  stations 
to  aid  the  police,  and  overawe  the  people.  The  latter  then  be- 
gan to  arm  :  some  skirmishing  occurred  with  the  troops  :  during  the 
night  the  lamps  throughout  the  city  were  demolished ;  and,  under 
the  cover  of  darkness,  many  of  the  streets  were  barricaded  with 
paving-stones  torn  up  for  the  purpose.  At  the  close  of  the  day  Mar- 
mcnt  had  informed  the  king  that  tranquillity  was  restored ;  and 
therefore  no  additional  troops  were  sent  for ;  nor  were  the  great 
depots  of  arms  and  ammunition  guarded. 

7.  At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  armed  multitudes 
appeared  in  the  steets ;  and  numbers  of  the  National  Gruard,  which 
the  king  had  previously  disbanded,  appeared  in  their  uniform  among 
the  throng,  and  with  them  the  famous  tri  colored  flag,  so  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  all  Frenchmen.  To  the  surprise  of  Marmont,  the  king, 
and  the  ministry,  the  riot,  which,  on  the  previous  evening,  they  had 
thought  suppressed,  had  assumed  the  formidable  aspect  of  a  Revolu- 
tion. By  nine  o'clock  the  flag  of  the  people  waved  on  the  pinnacles 
of  Notre  Dame,  and  at  eleven  it  surmounted  the  central  tower 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  which  was  afterwards,  however,  retaken  by 
the  royal  troops.  Marmont  showed  great  indecision  in  his  move- 
ments :  his  columns  were  everywhere  assailed  with  musketry  from 
the  barricades,  from  the  windows  of  houses,  from  the  comers  of  the 
streets,  and  from  the  narrow  alleys  and  passages  which  abound  in 
Paris;  and  paving  stones  and  other  missiles  were  showered  upon 
them  from  the  house-tops.  The  royal  guards  were  disheartened : 
the  troops  of  the  line  ?howed  great  reluctance  to  fire  upon  the  citi- 
Bens ;  and  the  28th  closed  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  royal  forces 
from  every  position  in  which  they  had  attempted  to  establish  them- 
ielves  during  the  day. 

8..  The  contest  was  renewed  early  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day, 
when  several  distin^ished  military  characters  appeared  as  leaders  of 
the  people,  and  among  them  General  Lafayette,  who  took  command 
of  the  National  Guard ;  but  while  the  issue  was  yet  doubtful,  several 
regiments  of  the  line  went  over  to  the  insurgents,  who,  thus  strength 
ftned  and  encouraged,  rushed  upon  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuilleries, 
tnd  speedily  overcame  the  troups  stationed  there.     So  sudddcn  waj 
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the  assault  that  Marmont  himself  with  difficulty  e-^capod,  leaving  be 
hind  him  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars  of  the  public  funds. 
About  half  past  three  P.  M.  the  last  of  the  military  posts  in  Paria 
surrendered ;  the  royal  troops  who  escaped  having  in  the  meantime 
retreated  to  St.  Cloud,  where  were  the  king  and  ministry,  now  in  con* 
sternation  for  their  own  safety.  The  Kevolution  was  speedily  oom« 
pleted  by  the  installation  of  a  provisional  government:  on  the  3ist 
.  Louis  Phillippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,*  the  most  popular  of  the  royal 
bmily,  accepted  the  office  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom: 
when  the  Chambers  met  he  was  elected  to  the  throne ;  and  on  the 
0th  of  August  took  the  oath  to  support  the  constitutional  charter. 

9.  The  results  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  France,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  in  defiance  of  the 
guarantees  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  spread  alarm  among  the  sov- 
ereigns of  continental  Europe ;  and  the  emperor  of  Russia  went  so 
far  as  not  only  to  hesitate  about  acknowledging  the  title  of  the  citi- 
zen king  of  France,  but,  as  is  believed,  was  preparing  to  support  the 
claims  of  the  exiled  Charles  X.,  when  the  popular  triumph  in  £ng 
land,  in  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  by  converting  a 
former  ally  into  an  enemy,  raised  up  obstacles  that  arrested  his 
measures.  Charles  X.,  after  having  abdicated  the  throne,  was  per- 
mitted to  retire  unmolested  from  France ;  but  his  ministers,  attempt- 
ing to  escape,  were  arrested,  and  afterwards  brought  to  trial,  when 
three  of  them,  including  Polignac,  were  declared  guilty  of  treason, 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  At  the  end  of  six  years  they 
were  released  from  confinement, — indignation  towards  them  having 
given  place  to  pity. 

VII.  Belgium.  1.  The  French  Revolution  of  1830  produced  » 
powerful  sensation  throughout  Europe,  and  aroused  an  insurrection 
ary  spiri ;  wherever  the  people  complained  of  real  or  fancied  wrongs, 
while  the  continental  sovereigns,  on  the  other  hand,  alarmed  for  the 
aafety  of  their  thrones,  looked  with  jealousy  on  every  political  racve* 
nent  that  originated  with  the  people,  and  prepared  to  suppress,  hj 
military  force,  the  incipient  effi)rts  of  rebellion.  The  Belgians,  who 
had  been  compelled  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  to  unite  with  tlie  Hol- 
landers in  forming  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  having  long  been 
goaded  by  unjust  laws,  and  treated  rather  as  vassals,  than  as  subjects, 

a.  Louis  PhUlippe,  Duke  of  Valois  at  his  birth,  Dulce  of  Chartres  on  the  death  of  his  graiwV 
tbthor  ia  1785,  and  DuIlo  of  Orleans  on  tlie  death  uf  his  father  in  i'394,  was  the  bod  of  LouM 
Philtippe  Joseph,  Duke  of  Orleaua,— letter  Icnowu  under  his  BeT^Iutionary  title  of  PbUlji 
EgalitA. 
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of  the  Dutch  king,  judging  the  period  favorable  for  dissolving  their 
anion  with  a  people  foreign  to  them  in  language,  manners,  and  in 
terests,  arose  in  insurrection  at  Brussels,  in  the  latter  part  of  Augusti, 
and,  after  a  contest  of  four  days'  duration,  drove  the  Dutch  author! 
ties  and  garrison  from  the  city. 

2.  In  vain  were  efforts  made  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  reconcilo 
the  conflicting  demands  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Belgians,  and  again 
unite  the  two  people  under  one  government.  The  proposals  of  the 
prince  were  disavowed  by  his  father  the  king  of  Holland,  and  equally 
rejected  by  the  Belgians ;  and  on  the  4th  of  October  the  latter  made  a 
formal  declaration  of  their  independence.  Soon  after,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  five  great  powers, — France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Russia, 
and  Austria,  assembled  at  London,  agreed  to  a  protocol  in  favor  of 
an  armistice,  and  directed  that  hostilities  should  cease  between 
the  Dutch  and  Belgians.  The  Belgians,  having  decided  upon  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  first  offered  the  crown  to  the  Duke  of 
Nemours,  the  second  son  of  Louis  Phillippe;  but  the  latter  de- 
clined the  proffered  honor  on  behalf  of  his  son ;  after  which  the 
Belgian  congress  elected  Leopold,  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,* 
for  their  king.  As  the  Dutch  continued  to  hold  the  city  of  Antwe^^p, 
contrary  to  the  determination  of  the  five  great  powers,  a  Fiench 
army  of  sixty -five  thousand  men,  under  Marshal  Gerard,  entered  Bel- 
gium in  November  1832,  and,  after  encountering  an  obstinate  defence, 
co^Tipelled  the  surrender  of  the  place  on  the  24th  of  December. 
Since  her  separation  from  Holland,  Belgium  has  increased  rapidly  in 
every  industrial  pursuit  and  social  improvement 

VIII.  Polish  Revolution.  1.  By  the  decrees  of  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  most  of  that  part  of  Poland  which  Napoleon  had  erected 
into  the  Grand.  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  conferred  upon  his  ally  the 
king  of  Saxony,  (see  p.  487,)  was  reestablished  as  an  independent 
kingdom,  to  be  united  to  the  crown  of  Russia,  but  with  a  separate 
constitution  and  administration;  and  on  the  20th  of  June,  1815,  the 
Russian  emperor  Alexander  was  proclaimed  king  of  Poland.  The 
mild  character  of  Alexander  had  inspired  the  Poles  with  hopes  that 
he  would  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties ;  but  his 

1.  Sure-Coburg-Ootha  is  a  duchy  of  central  Germany,  consisting  of  the  two  priucipalitief, 
i^a3U>Coburg,  and  Gotlia ; — the  former  on  tlie  south  side  of  the  Tburiogian  forest,  and  the  laiiat 
in  the  north  side.  Area  of  the  whole,  seven  hundred  and  niuety-sevcn  square  miles :  popula 
Hon  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand :  chief  towns,  Coburg,  and  Gotha.  The  gnveniment  ii 
%  eonstiivt^omd  monarchy.  The  house  of  Saxe-Coburg  has  interinarried  with  the  principal 
^elKBingfi^niiliesorEuiope.    (MapSxXXll^ 
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fine  professions  soon  began  to  prove  delusive:  ere  long  none  hat 
Russians  hold  the  chief  places  of  government :  the  article  of  the 
constitution  establishing  liberty  of  the  press  was  nullified  :  publicity 
of  debate  in  the  Polish  diet  was  abolished ;  and  numerous  state 
prosecutions  imbittered  the  feelings  of  the  Poles  against  their 
tyrants. 

2.  On  the  accession  of  Nicholas  to  the  throne  of  Russia,  in  De 
cember  1 825,  although  the  lieutenancy  of  Poland  was  intrusted  to  a 
Pole,  yet  the  real  power  was  invested  in  the  king's  brother,  the 
Archduke  Oonstantine,  who  held  the  appointment  of  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army.  Constantino  proved  to  be  the  worst  of  tyrants — 
a  second  Sejanus — delighting  in  every  species  of  judicial  iniquity 
and  ministerial  cruelty.  The  barbarities  of  Constantino,  sanctioned 
by  Nicholas,  revived  the  old  spirit  of  Polish  freedom  and  nationality; 
and  tlie  successfid  examples  of  France  and  Belgium  roused  the  Poles 
again  to  action.  Secret  societies,  organized  for  the  express  purpose 
of  securing  the  liberty  of  Poland,  and  uniting  again  under  one  gov- 
ernment those  jiortions  that  had  been  torn  asunder  and  despoiled  by 
the  rapacity  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  existed  not  only  in  Po- 
land proper  and  Lithuania,  but  also  in  Volhynia'  and  Podolia,  and 
even  in  the  ohl  provinces  of  the  Ukraine,  which,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed, had  long  since  lost  all  recollections  of  Polish  glory. 

3.  The  fear  of  detection  and  arrest  on  the  part  of  some  members 
of  one  of  these  societies,  led  to  the  first  outbreak  at  Warsaw,  on  the 
evening  of  the  29th  of  November,  1830.  The  students  of  a  military 
school  at  Warsaw,  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  xiamber,  first  attempted 
to  seize  Constantino  at  his  quarters,  two  miles  from  the  city ;  but 
during  the  struggle  with  his  attendants,  of  whom  the  Russian  general 
Oendre,  a  man  infamous  for  his  crimes,  was  killed,  the  duke  escaped 
to  his  guards,  who,  being  attacked  in  a  position  from  which  retreat 
was  difficult,  lost  three  hundred  of  their  number,  when  the  students 
returned  to  the  city,  liberated  every  State  prisoner,  and  were  joined 
by  the  school  of  the  engineers,  and  the  students  of  the  university.  A 
party  entered  the  only  two  theatres  open,  callhig  out,  "  Women, 
home — ^men,  to  arms !"  The  arsenal  was  next  forced,  and  in  one 
hour  and  a  half  from  the  first  movement,  forty  thousand  men  were 
m  arms.  Constantino  fell  back  to  the  frontier.  Chlopicki  was  first 
appointed  by  the  provisional  government  commander-in-chief  of  the 

L  Volktfnia  U  a  province  of  European  Prussia,  formerly  comprised  in  tbe  ktitgdom  of  Folaodi 
Hiag  aouib  of  Grodno  and  ^UD■k.    (,Map  No.  XVil.) 
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army  of  I  jland,  and  afterwards  was  made  dictator ;  but  hv  soon  ro 
signed,  and  Adam  Ozartoriski  was  appointed  president. 

4.  After  two  mouths'  delay  in  fruitless  attempts  to  negotiate  with 
the  emperor  Nicholas,  who  refused  all  terms  but  absolute  submission, 
the  inevitable  conflict  began — Russia  having  already  assembled  an 
army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  Field 
Marshal  Diebitsch,  the  hero  of  the  Turkish  war,  while  the  Poles  had 
only  fifty  thousand  men  equipped  for  the  fight.  On  the  5th  of  Feb 
ruary,  1831,  the  Russians  crossed  the  Polish  frontier :  on  the  18lh 
their  advanced  posts  were  within  ten  miles  of  Warsaw;  and  on  the 
20th  a  general  action  was  brought  on,  which  resulted  in  the  Poles 
retiring  in  good  order  from  the  field  of  battle.  On  the  25th  forty 
thousand  Poles,  under  Prince  Radzvil,  withstood  the  shock  of  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  enemy ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
day  ten  thousand  of  the  Russians  lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  several 
thousand  prisoners  were  taken. 

5.  Skryznecki,  being  now  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Polish  forces,  concerted  several  night  attacks  for  the  evening  of  the 
31st,  which  resulted  in  the  total  rout  of  twenty  thousand  Russians, 
and  the  capture  of  a  vast  quantity  of  muskets,  cannon  and  ammuni- 
tion. These  successes  wer«  so  rapidly  followed  up,  that  before  the 
end  of  April  the  Russians  were  driven  either  across  the  Bug  into 
their  own  territories,  or  northward  into  the  Prussian  dominions.  The 
conduct  of  Prussia,  in  affording  the  Russians  a  secure  retreat  on 
neutral  territory,  and  furnishing  them  with  abundant  supplies,  whilo 
in  all  similar  cases  the  Poles  were  detained  as  prisoners,  destroyed 
all  advantages  of  Polish  valor.  Austria,  likewise,  permitted  the 
Russians  to  pass  over  neutral  ground  to  outflank  the  Poles,  but  de- 
tained the  lattec  as  prisoners  if  they  once  set  foot  on  Austrian  terri- 
tory. Thus  Russia  and  Austria  interpreted  and  enforced  the  prlnci 
pies  of  the  "  Holy  Alliance." 

6.  While  the  Poles  were  stationed  at  Minsk,''  Skryznecki,  uniting 
ill  his  forces  in  that  vicinity,  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand,  sud- 
denly crossed  the  Bug  and  forced  his  way  to  Ostrolenka,"  a  distance 

L  The  Bug^  a  large  tributary  of  the' VUtiilu,  forms  a  great  part  of  the  eastern  bounuary  of 
the  preHent  Poland.  Another  river  of  the  ^atne  name,  running  south-east  through  Podolia  and 
Khersoit,  falls  into  the  estuary  of  the  DiiieixT,  east  of  Odessa.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

2.  Minsk  is  a  small  town  c  f  Poland,  about  twenty-Qve  miles  south-east  of  Warsaw.  A  \ttTf(% 
city  of  the  same  name  is  ihe  capital  of  tliu  Russian  province  of  Minsk,  formerly  embraced  ia 
Poland.    (Map  No.  XV 1 1.) 

&  Ofitrtil*tUta  U  a  AaaJL  town  sixty-eight  miles  north-east  from  Warsaw.    {Map  No.  XVIL) 

Y   .      34       ' 
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of  eighty  miles,  where,  on  the  26th  of  May,  he  engaged  in  baHlfl 
with  sixty  thousand  Russians.  The  combat  was  terrific — ^no  quarter 
was  asked,  and  none  was  given.  The  Poles,  led  by  the  heroic  Gen- 
<jral  Bern,  lost  one-fourth  of  their  number.  The  loss  ot  the  Russians 
was  less  in  proportion,  but  they  had  three  generals  killed  on  the  field. 
In  the  following  month,  both  the  Russian  commander-in-chief,  Mar- 
shal Diebitsch,  and  the  Archduke  Gonstantine,  died  suddenly.  About 
tlie  same  time  a  conspiracy  for  setting  at  liberty  all  the  Rassian 
prisoners,  thirteen  thousand  in  number,  was  detected  at  Warsaw. 

7.  Dissensions  among  the  Polish  chiefs,  and  the  want  of  an  ener- 
getic government,  soon  produced  their  natural  consequences  of  di- 
vided counsels,  and  disunited  efforts  in  the  field  ;  and  by  the  6th  of 
September,  during  the  strife  of  factions  at  Warsaw,  a  Russian  army 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  supported  by  three  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon,  had  assembled  for  the  storming  of  the  city.  Although  de- 
feuded  wijth  heroism,  after  two  days'  fighting,  in  which  the  Russians 
had  twenty  thousand  slain,  and  the  Poles  about  half  that  number, 
Warsaw  surrendered  to  the  Russian  general  Paskewitch — the  main 
body  of  the  Polish  army,  and  the  most  distinguished  citizens,  retiring 
from  the  city,  and  afterwards  dispersing,  when  no  farther  hopes  re 
mained  of  serving  their  ill-fated  country.  Large  numbers  crossed 
the  frontiers  and  went  into  voluntary  exile  in  other  lands  :  most  of 
the  Polish  generals,  who  surrendered  under  an  amnesty,  were  sent  to 
distant  parts  of  the  Russian  empire ;  and  the  soldiers,  and  Polish 
nobility,  were  consigned  by  thousands  to  the  dungeons  and  mines  of 
Siberia.  The  subjugation  of  Poland  is  complete :  her  nationality 
seems  extinguished  forever 

IIL  ENGLISH  REFORMS.    FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OF  184S.     REVO 

LUTIONS  IN  THE  GERMAN  STATES,  PRUSSIA,  AND  AUS- 

TRIA.     REVOLUTIONS  IN  ITALY.     HUNGARIAN 

WAR.     USURPATION  OF  LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 

I.  English  Reforms.  1.  From  the  death  of  George  the  Third, 
ii  1820,  to  the  death  of  George  the  Fourth,  in  June  1830,  England 
was  agitated  by  a  continued  struggle  between  the  two  great  parties 
which  divided  the  nation — the  whigs  and  the  tories.  Civil  disabili- 
ties of  all  kinds  were  loudly  objected  to,  and  political  abuses  denounc- 
ed with  a  plainness  and  force  never  before  known  in  England.  In 
1828  the  reform  party  obtained  the  abolition  of  the  test  act,  which, 
though  nearly  obsolete  in  point  of  fact,  still  imposed  nomhial  disabili 
ties  on  Protestant  dissenters;  and  in  1829  the  barriers  which  had 
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ao  loDgexdadod  lloman  Catholics  from  the  legislature  were  removed 
At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  William  IV.,  in  1830,  a  tory  ministry 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  in  power ;  but  the  decided 
sentiment  of  the  nation  in  favor  of  reform  in  all  the  branches  of  gov- 
ernment, occasioned  its  resignation  in  November  of  the  same  year.  A 
whig  ministry,  pledged  for  reforra,  witli  Earl  Grey  at  its  hea  1,  then 
oame  into  power ;  and  on  the  first  of  March  of  the  following  year 
iord  John  Russell  brought  forward  in  parliament  the  ministerial 
Ian  for  reforming  the  representation  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  which,  if  adopted,  would  extend  the  right  of  suffrage  to  half 
a  million  additional  voters,  disfranchise  fifty-six  of  the  so-called  rot- 
ten or  decayed  boroughs,  and  more  nearly  equalize  representation 
throughout  the  kingdom.  After  a  long  but  animated  debate  the  bill 
passed  a  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of 
only  one,  but  was  lost  on  the  third  reading,  the  vote  being  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one  for  the  bill,  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
against  it. 

2.  By  advice  of  the  ministers,  the  king  hastily  dissolved  parlia 
ment,  and  ordered  new  elections  for  the  purpose  of  better  ascertain 
ing  the  sense  of  the  people.     The  elections  took  place  amid  great 
excitement,  and  the  advocates  of  reform  were  returned  by  nearly  all 
the  large  constituencies.     The  new  parliament  was  opened  on  the 
14th  of  June,  1831.     The  reform  bill,  being  again  introduced,  passed 
the  commons  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen,  but  was  re- 
jected by  the  lords,  whose  numbers  remained  unchanged,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  forty-one.     The  rejection  of  the  bill  by  the  lords  led  to 
strong  manifestations  of  popular  resentment  against  the  nobility : 
serious  riots  occurred  at  Nottingham  and  Derby;'  and  at  Bristol 
many  public  buildings,  and  an  immense  amount  of  private  property, 
were  destroyed  ;  ninety  persons  were  killed  or  wounded;  five  of  tho 
rioters  were  afterwards  executed,  and  many  were  sentenced  to  trans 
fcrtation. 

3.  On  the  12th  of  December  Lord  John  Russell  a  third  time  in 
troduced  a  reform  bill,  similar  to  the  former  two ;  and  on  the  23d 
uf  March,  1832,  it  passed  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred 
and  sixteen,  but  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority 

1.  Derby  is  a  large  town  on  the  Derwont,  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  north-west  from  Loudon 

2.  Bristol  la  a  large  and  important  city  and  seaport  of  England,  at  the  confluence  of  th< 
4  TOO  and  the  Frome,  eight  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  former  into  Bristol  Channel,  ana 

ndred  and  eiglit  milM  west  from  London.    The  city  extends  over  six  or  seven  distinct 
d  their  iatm^ediate  valleys,  amidst  a  pictureMxue  and  faftUe  district.    (Jlfa^  No.  XVI. '» 
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of  forty.  The  ministry  novr  advised  tlie  king  to  create  a  suffioienl 
number  of  peers  to  insure  the  passage  of  the  bill ;  and  on  his  refusal 
to  proceed  to  such  extremities,  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet  re- 
signed. Political  unions  were  now  formed  throughout  the  country; 
the  people  determined  to  refuse  payment  of  taxes,  and  demanded 
tLat  the  ministers  riliould  be  reinstated.  There  were  no  riots,  but 
the  people  had  risen  in  their  collective  strength,  determined  to  assert 
their  just  rights.  The  king  yielded  to  the  force  of  public  opinion 
and  Earl  Gre3^  and  his  colleagues  were  reinstated  in  office,  with  ih 
a.isurance  that,  if  necessary,  a  sufficient  number  of  new  peers  should 
be  created  to  secure  the  passing  of  the  bill.  When  the  lords  were 
apprized  of  this  fact  they  withdrew  their  opposition  ;  but  it  is  worthj 
of  remark  that  many  of  them,  and  all  the  bishops,  left  their  seats  on 
the  final  passage  of  the  bill,  which,  having  been  rapidly  hurried 
through  both  houses,  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  7th  of  June. 

4.  The  passage  of  the  Reform  bill  was,  to  England,  a  political 
revolution — none  the  less  important  because  it  was  bloodless,  and 
carried  on  under  the  protection  of  law.  Thereby  the  electoral 
franchise,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  varied  and  limited  class  in 
the  interest  of  the  aristocracy,  was  extended,  not  to  the  whole  citi- 
zens, as  in  America,  but  to  a  large  body  comprising  the  middle 
classes  of  society,  who  were  thus,  in  effect,  vested  with  supreme 
power  in  the  British  empire.  An  entire  change  in  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  country  was  the  consequence.  The  French  Revolution  of  1 830 
had  elevated  to  power  the  middle  classes  of  the  French  people  also ; 
and  the  ceaseless  rivalry  of  four  centuries  between  France  and  Eng- 
land was,  for  the  time,  forgotten  :  the  political  interests  of  the  two 
great  powers  of  Western  Europe  were  united ;  and  the  Russian  auto- 
crat, in  full  march  to  overturn  the  throne  of  the  citizen-king,  and 
put  down  republicanism  in  France,  was  arrested  on  the  Vistula,  where 
bis  arms  found  ample  employment  in  crushing  the  last  remnants  of 
polish  nationality.  As  to  England  herself,  none  of  the  many  evili 
arising  from  democratic  ascendency  in  the  government,  so  often  pre 
licted  by  the  aristocratic  party,  have  yet  followed  in  the  train  of  re- 
form ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  peace,  power,  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  have  increased  thereby. 

5.  The  reign  of  William  IV.  was  terminated  on  the  19th  of  June, 
1837,  when  the  Princess  Victoria,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
and  grand  daughter  of  George  III.,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years      One  effect  of  the  descent  of  tho  crown  to  3, 
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female  was  the  separation  from  it  of  Hanover,  after  a  anion  of  mor« 
than  a  century.  On  the  10th  of  February,  1840,  her  majesty  was 
married  to  Albert,  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  a  duchy  of 
central  Germany. 

II.  French  Revolution  OF  1848.  1.  The  most  important  events 
that  distinguished  the  reign  of  Louis  Phillippe  were  the  abolition 
of  the  hereditary  rights  of  the  French  peerage  in  October  1831  ; 
ho  siege  of  Antwerp,  and  its  surrender  by  the  Dutch,  after  a  long 
nd  vigorous  resistance,  in  1832;  an  attempt  of  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  nephew  of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  to  excite  an  insurrec- 
tion at  Strasbourg,  in  October  1 836,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
the  government ;  the  second  attempt  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  excite  a 
revolution  in  France,  by  landing  at  }3oulogne  in  August  1840,  and 
his  subsequent  condemnation  to  perpetual  imprisonment;  and,  it 
December  of  the  same  year,  the  splendid  pageant  of  the  restoration 
of  the  remains  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  to  Franco. 

2.  Louis  Phillippe  had  been  selected  to  fill  the  throne  of  France 
chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  venerable  Lafayette,  who, 
thinking  France  still  unfitted  for  a  republic,  preferred  for  her  "  a 
throne  surrounded  by  republican  institutions."  Placed  in  this 
anomalous  position,  Louis  Phillippe,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  concili- 
ate both  monarchists  and  republicans,  had  a  difficult  game  to  play ; 
and  while  he  was  laboring  to  consolidate  his  power,  a  large  and  influ- 
ential party,  that  he  dare  not  openly  denounce,  was  zealously  striving 
to  undermine  it.  Yet  for  a  time,  with  an  immense  revenue,  and  un- 
bounded patronage,  and  the  numerous  means  of  political  corruption 
which  they  placed  at  his  disposal,  the  government  of  Louis  Phillippe 
Beemed  to  be  steadily  acquiring  solidity,  and  by  its  success  in  keep- 
ing down  domestic  factions,  and  maintaining  friendly  relations  with 
foreign  powers,  ac(i[uired  a  high  reputation  for  wisdom  and  firmness. 

3.  Yet  amid  all  this  seeming  security,  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
diiiappointed  in  their  expectations  as  to  the  results  of  the  lievoiutioa 
of  1830,  were  daily  growing  more  and  more  discontented  with  the 
measures  and  policy  of  the  government ;  and  it  was  this  all-pervading 
feeling  of  discontent,  which,  without  any  serious  aggressions  on  the 
part  of  government,  and  without  any  pretrious  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  led  to  the  unpremeditated  Revolution  of  February 
1848, — ^a  revolution  which,  in  its  completeness  and  importance,  and 
the  bloodless  means  by  which  it  was  accomplished,  is  without  a  par 
allel  in  liistory. 
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4.  During  the  winter  of  ]847>8  numerous  political  reform  ban- 
quets were  held,  through  out  France;  and  the  omissioii  of  the  king's 
health  from  the  list  of  toasts  on  these  occasions  was  a  circumstance 
that  added  much  to  the  jealousy  with  which  these  displays  were  re- 
garded by  the  government.  The  leaders  of  the  opposition  having 
announced  that  reform  banquets  would  be  held  throughout  France 
on  the  22d  of  February,  Washington's  birthday;  on  the  evening 
preceding  the  22d,  the  administration  forbade  the  intended  meeting 
in  Paris,  and  made  extensive  military  preparations  to  suppress  it  if 
it  were  attempted,  and  to  crush  at  once  any  attempt  at  insurrection. 
In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  then  in  session,  this  arbitrary  measure 
of  government  was  warmly  discussed,  when  the  opposition  members, 
consenting  to  give  up  the  meeting  for  the  morrow,  concurred  in  the 
plan  of  moving  an  impeachment  of  ministers,  with  the  expectation 
of  obtaining  either  a  change  of  cabinet,  or  a  dissolution  of  the  Cham- 
ber and  a  new  election,  which  would  test  the  sense  of  the  nation. 

5.  On  the  morning  of  the  22d  the  opposition  papers  announced 
that  the  banquet  would  be  deferred,  when  the  orders  for  the  troops 
of  the  line  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  intended  meeting  were  counter- 
manded, and  picquets  only  were  stationed  in  a  few  places ;  but  no 
serious  disturbance  was  anticipated,  either  by  the  ministry  or  its  op- 
ponents. The  announcement  of  the  opposition  journals,  however, 
came  too  late ;  and  at  noon  a  large  concourse,  chiefly  of  the  working 
classes,  had  assembled  around  the  church  of  the  Madeline,  where 
the  procession  was  to  have  been  organized.  Bat  the  multitude  ex- 
hibited no  symptoms  of  disorder,  and  were  dispersed  by  the  munici- 
pal cavalry  without  any  loss  of  life.  In  the  evening,  however,  dis- 
}urbanccs  began :  gunsmiths'  shops  were  broken  open ;  barricades 
ffrere  formed;  lamps  extinguished;  the  guards  were  attacked;  the 
streets  were  filled  with  troops ;  and  appearances  indicated  a  sangui* 
nary  strife  on  the  morrow. 

6.  At  an  early  hour  on  Wednesday,  February  23d,  crowds  again 
•ppcared  in  the  streets,  barricades  were  erected,  and  some  skirmish- 
ing ensued,  in  which  a  few  persons  were  killed.  Numbers  of  the 
National  Guards  also  made  their  appearance,  and  a  portion  of  them, 
liaving  declared  for  reform,  sent  their  colonel  to  the  king,  to  ac(][uaint 
his  majesty  with  their  wishes.  He  immediately  acceded  to  their 
requests,  dismissed  the  Guizot  cabinet,  and  requested  Count  Mole  to 
form  a  new  ministry.  This  measure  produced  a  momentary  calm ; 
but  the  rioters  continued  to  traverse  the  streets,  often  attacking,  and 
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sometimes  disarniing,  the  municipal  guards.  Between  ter  and  ele^aii 
in  the  evening  a  crowd,  passing  the  Hotel  of  Foreign  Affairs,  WM 
suddenly  fired  upon  by  the  troops  with  fatal  effect.  The  people  fled 
in  consternation,  but  their  thirst  for  vengeance  was  aroused,  and  the 
cry,  "  To  arms  !  Down  with  the  assassins  !  Down  with  Louis  Phil- 
lippe  !  Down  with  the  Bourbons  !"  resounded  throughout  Paris. 

7.  The  attempt  to  establish  a  Mol6  administration  having  failed, 
the  king  sent,  late  at  night,  for  M.  Thiers,  and  intrusted  to  him  the 
formation  of  a  ministry  that  should  be  acceptable  to  the  people  ;  and 
on  the  following  morning,  the  24th,  a  proclamation  to  the  citizens  of 
Paris  announced  that  M.  Thiers  and  Odillon  Barrot  had  been  ap- 
pointed ministers — that  orders  had  been  given  the  troops  to  ceaso 
firing,  and  retire  to  their  quarters — that  the  Chaftiber  would  be  dis- 
solved, and  an  appeal  made  to  the  people — and  that  General  Lam- 
oriciere  had  been  appointed  commandant  of  the  National  Guards 
The  order  to  the  troops  to  retire,  which  occasioned  the  resignation 
of  their  commander.  Marshal  Bugeaud,  after  a  protest  against  the 
measure,  was  a  virtual  surrender,  on  the  part  of  government,  of  the 
means  of  defence ;  and  the  king  and  royal  family  soon  found  them- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  an  excited  populace.  The  troops  quietly  al 
lowed  themselves  to  be  disarmed  by  the  mob,  who  then,  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty  thousand,  and  accompanied  by  the  National  Guard, 
directed  their  course  to  the  Palace  Royal  and  the  Tuilleries,  and 
demanded  the  abdication  of  the  king.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the 
king  signed  an  abdication  in  favor  of  his  grandson,  the  young  Count  of 
Paris ;  but  before  this  fact  w^as  generally  known  the  armed  populace 
broke  into  the  palace,  made  a  bonfire  of  the  royal  carriages  and  furni- 
ture, and  after  having  carried  the  throne  of  the  state  reception  room 
in  triumph  through  the  streets,  burned  that  also.  Meanwhile  the 
ex  king  and  queen  escaped  to  St.  Cloud,  whence  they  pursued  their 
fray  to  Versailles,  and  thence  to  Dreux,  from  which  latter  place  they 
escaped  in  disguise  to  England,  whither  they  were  followed  by  M. 
Guizot,  and  other  members  of  the  late  ministry. 

8.  On  the  day  of  the  king's  abdication  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
assembled ;  but,  being  overwhelmed  by  the  crowd,  the  greatest  con- 
fusion prevailed,  and  amid  shouts  of  "  No  king !  Long  live  the  Re 
public,"  the  members  of  a  provisional  government  were  named,  and 
adopted  b)  popular  acclamation.  Although  a  majority  of  the  depu 
ties  seemea  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a  republic,  and  it  was 
by  no  means  certain  that  there  was  any  great  party  out  of  Paris  io 
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its  fiivor,  every  attempt  to  anjourn  the  quebtion  was  the  signal  of  re- 
newed shouts  and  disorder ;  and  amid  the  turbulent  demonstrations 
of  the  Parisian  populace  the  French  Republic  was  adopted,  and  pro- 
cla'med  to  the  nation.  Royalty  had  vanished,  almost  without  a 
gtr  igglc, — blown  away  by  the  breath  of  an  urban  tumult, — and  th« 
strangest  revolution  of  modem  times  was  consummated. 

9.  The  leading  member  of  the  provisional  government  was  M 
Lamartine,  to  whom  belongs  the  renown  of  saving  the  country  fi  }ni 
immediate  anarchy.  By  his  noble  and  fervid  eloquence  the  passiuoB 
3f  the  m^  were  calmed  ;  and  by  his  prompt  and  judicious  measures, 
among  the  first  of  which  was  the  declaration  of  the  abolition  of  capi« 
tal  punishment  for  political  offences,  tranquillity  and  confidence  were 
at  once  restored.  On  the  26th  the  bank  of  France  was  reopened ; 
the  public  departments  resumed  their  'duties ;  and  with  unparalleled 
unanimity  the  army,  the  clergy,  the  press,  and  the  people,  in  the 
provinces  as  well  as  in  Paris,  immediately  gave  in  their  adhesion  to 
the  new  Republic. 

10.  The  Revolution  of  February,  1848,  was  accomplished  by  the 
union  of  the  two  great  sections  of  the  democratic  party — the  Mod- 
erate and  the  Red  Republicans.  The  principles  advocated  by  the 
former  were  the  right  of  self-government,  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  universal  sufi^rage.  The  latter  went  much  farther,  and,  adopting 
the  leading  principles  of  the  Socialists,  demanded  the  establishment 
of  new  social  relations  between  capital  and  labor  ;  a  new  distribution 
of  wealth,  the  elevation  of  the  laboring  classes  at  the  expense  of  the 
wealthy,  labor  and  food  to  all,  by  government  regulations,  and  the 
working  out,  on  a  national  scale,  of  the  grand  problem  of  Commun- 
ism. Believing  that  it  is  the  duty  and  in  the  power  of  government  to 
remedy  most  of  the  many  evils  of  society,  the  people  soon  began  to 
manifest  the  hopes  which  they  expected  the  Revolution  to  transform 
into  realities.  Deputations  from  all  trades  and  callings — even  to 
shoe-ckaners,  waiters,  and  nursery-maids — waited  on  the  provisional 

ovornment,  making  known  their  grievances,  and  demanding  relirf, 
which  generally  consisted  of  freedom  from  taxation,  the  establish- 
ment of  national  workshops,  fewer  hours  of  labor,  higher  wages,  and 
more  holidays. 

1 1.  Although  the  Moderate  and  Red  Republicans  had  united  in 
overthrowing  the  monarchy,  no  sooner  was  tranquillity  restored  than 
tho  animosities  of  the  two  sections  revived ;  and  when  it  was  fonnd 
tKftt  the  Moderates  had  control  of  the  provisional  goyeinment,  theii 
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opponents  determined  upon  its  overthrow.  On  seveial  oooasioDB 
daring  the  month  of  April,  the  working  classes  of  Paris  assembled 
in  mass  to  make  a  demonstration  of  their  numbers ;  but  the  fidelity 
of  the  National  Guard  showed  that  the  real  physical  power  of  Pari« 
was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  provisional  frovernment  The  elections, 
held  in  April,  also  showed  a  large  majority  in  favor  of  the  Moderate 
party ;  and  on  the  ballot,  in  May,  for  an  executive  committee  of  the 
government,  consisting  of  five  members,  not  one  of  the  avowed  Red 
Bepublicans  was  elected ;  and  Ledru  Rollin,  the  most  violent  and 
ultra  of  the  committee,  was  the  lowest  on  the  list. 

12.  On  the  15th  of  May  the  National  Assembly  was  surrounded 
by  the  populace,  led  by  Barbes,  Blanqui,  Hubert,  and  other  Com 
munist  leaders,  who,  after  having  driven  the  deputies  from  their  seats, 
and  assumed  the  functions  of  government,  proclaimed  themselves  the 
national  executive  committee,  and  through  Barb^^s,  one  of  their  num- 
ber, declared  that  a  contribution  of  a  thousand  millions  of  francs 
should  be  levied  on  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor — ^that  a  tax 
of  another  thousand  millions  should  be  raised  for  the  benefit  of  Po- 
land— that  the  National  Assembly  should  be  dissolved — ^and,  finally 
that  the  guillotine  should  be  put  in  operation  against  the  enemies  of 
ihe  country.  But  in  the  meantime  the  National  Guard  was  called 
3ut,  the  rioters  were  soon  dispersed,  their  leaders  arrested,  and  the 
provisional  government  reinstated. 

13.  Owing  to  the  fear  of  another  demonstration  against  the  gov- 
ernment, the  full  command  of  all  the  troops  in  Paris  was  given  to 
General  Oavaignac,  the  minister  of  war ;  and  all  the  approaches  to 
the  National  Assembly,  and  the  different  ministries,  were  strongly 
guarded.  Tn  June,  the  government,  finding  the  burdens  imposed 
on  the  public  treasury  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  determined  to  send  out 
of  Paris,  to  the  provinces,  about  twelve  thousand  of  the  workmen  then 
unprofitably  employed  in  the  national  workshops.  This  was  the 
Aignal  of  alarm  :  disturbances  began  on  the  evening  of  the  22d :  on 
the  23d  the  most  active  preparations  were  made  by  both  parties  for 
the  coming  contest,  and  some  blood  was  shed  at  the  barricades  erect- 
ed by  the  insurgents.  At  one  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  the  24th, 
General  Oavaignac  declared  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  the  struggle 
began  in  earnest.  From  that  hour  until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
when  the  insurgents  were  driven  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  the 
musketry  and  cannr  nade  were  incessant,  and  Paris  was  a  vast  battie- 

ield.     The  fight  was  renewed  at  an  early  hour  on  Sunday  morning 

y* 
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ftnd  continued  during  most  of  the  day,  and  it  was  not  till  noon  oq 
Monday  that  tbe  struggle  was  terminated,  by  the  unconditional  sur- 
render  of  the  last  body  of  the  insurgents.  The  number  killed  and 
wounded  in  this  insurrection — by  far  the  most  terrible  that  has  ever 
desolated  Paris-— will  never  be  known ;  but  five  thousand  is  probably 
not  a  high  estimate. 

1 4.  The  exertions  and  success  of  General  Cavaignac  in  defending 
the  government  procured  for  him  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Assembly 
and  the, unanimous  appointment  of  temporary  chief-executive  of  the  na* 
*iion,  with  the  nower  of  appointing  his  ministers.  Many  of  the  leaders 
of  the  insurrection,  among  them  Louis  Blanc  and  Caussidiere,  fled  from 
the  country  :  a  small  number  of  those  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands 
were  condemned  to  transportation ;  but  the  great  majority,  after  a 
short  confinement,  were  set  at  liberty.  The  Assembly,  in  the  mean- 
time, proceeded  with  its  task  of  constructing  the  new  Constitution 
which  was  adopted  on  the  4th  of  November,  1848,  by  a  vote  of 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-nine  in  its  favor,  and  thirty  in  opposition. 
It  declared  that  the  French  nation  had  adopted  the  republican  form 
of  government,  with  one  legislative  assembly,  and  that  the  executive 
power  should  be  vested  in  a  President,  to  be  elected  by  universal 
suflfrage,  for  a  term  of  four  years.  Its  principles  were  declared  to  be 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity ;  and  the  basis  on  which  it  rested^ 
family,  labor,  property,  and  public  order, 

III.  Revolutions  in  the  German  States,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 
1.  As  soon  as  the  first  accounts  of  the  French  Revolution  of  the  24th 
of  February,  1848,  reached  Germany,  the  whole  of  that  vast  country 
was  in  a  ferment :  popular  commotions  took  place  in  all  the  large 
cities ;  and  the  people  demanded  a  political  constitution  that  should 
give  them  a  share  in  legislation,  establish  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  otherwise  secure  them  their  just  rights.  On  the  29th  of  Feb- 
ruary deputations  from  every  town  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  de- 
manded of  the  Grand  Duke  liberty  of  the  press,  trial  by  jury,  th 
right  of  the  people  to  bear  arms,  and  meet  in  public,  and  a  more 
popular  representation  in  the  national  diet  at  Frankfort.^     On  the 

a.  Th«  present  confederation  of  Germany,  organized  in  1815,  embraces  noarlj  forty  States 
tome  of  very  sinnll  dimensions,  but  each  possessing  an  independent  government,  and  onlj 
liable  to  be  called  on  to  furnish  its  proportionate  contingent  to  the  array  of  the  GoitfederaticNi 
IB  case  of  danger.  The  emperor  of  Austria,  being  the  sovereign  of  many  territories  that  wen 
eonsidennl  flcfs  of  the  (ilerman  empire,  is  a  member  of  the  Germanic  Confederation ;  and  hlf 
minister  has  tlv>  nght  of  presiding  in  the  Confederate  Germanic  Diet,  held  at  Frankfort.  Tot 
AuBtrian  Geiman  pmvinces  belonging  to  th«  Gtsnnanic  Confederation  are  the  arcbnliMhy  o# 
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the  2d  of  March  the  Duke  yielded  to  their  demands,  and  appointed 
a  ministry  from*  the  popular  party. 

2.  Similar  demonstrations  were  made  in  nearly  all  the  German 
States.  At  Cologne,  a  riot  ensued,  the  town-house  was  stormed,  and 
the  authorities  made  prisoners.  At  Munichthe  people  stormed  the 
arsenal,  and,  having  possessed  themselves  of  the  arms  it  contained, 
forced. from  the  Bavarian  king  the  concessions  which  he  had  refused 
to  make.  At  Hanau,*  in  Hesse  Cassel,'  the  Elector  yielded  only  af- 
ter a  severe  conflict.  Within  a  week  from  the  revolution  in  Paris 
the  demands  of  the  people  had  been  acceded  to  throughout  nearly  all 
the  south  and  west  of  Germany. 

3.  In  a  popular  convention  held  at  Heidelberg'  on  th<j  5th  of  March, 
the  necessity  of  the  reforms  demanded  by  the  people  was  insisted  upon ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Federal  Diet,  sitting  at  Frankfort,  invoked 
the  diflferent  German  States  to  take  the  measures  necessary  for  a  new 
constitution  of  the  Diet,  providing  that  the  people  as  well  as  the 
rulers  should  be  represented  in  it.  King  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia,  after  having  in  vain  resisted  a  popular  revolution  in  Berlin, 
unexpectedly  to  all  placed  himself,  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  reform 
party,  with  the  hope,  it  is  believed,  of  reuniting  the  German  States 
in  one  great  empire,  and  placing  himself  at  its  head.  The  king  of 
Saxony  was  compelled  to  grant  the  requests  of  his  subjects,  who  had 
pronounced  in  favor  of  reform  :  the  king  of  Hai-over  also  yielded, 
but  with  much  reluctance,  and  only  when  farthci  delay  would  have 
cost  him  his  throne.  On  the  26th  of  March,  Sle.iv/ick  and  Holstein,* 
the  two  southern  duchies  of  Denmark,  which  h&d  always  considered 

1.  Hanau  Is  a  town  of  fiAecn  thousand  inhabitants  in  the  electorate  of  Hesse,  eleven  inilM 
north-east  from  Frankfort.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

2.  Hesse  Cassel  is  an  irregularly-shaped  State  of  Germany,  consisting  of  a  central  ttrritorj 
ftnd  several  detached  porlions,  the  whole  lying  mostly  north  of  north-western  Bavaria.  Th« 
government  is  a  limited  monarchy.  Hesse  Darmstadt,  or  the  C!/  ind  Duchy  of  Hesso  also  a 
Umit^  monarchy,  is  divided  by  Hesse  Cassel— part  of  it  lying  -lorth  and  part  south  of  tbt 
river  Maya.    {Map  No.  XVH.) 

3.  Heidelberg  Is  a  city  of  norlheni  Baden,  on  the  south  side  o^  ^'le  Neckar,  foity-eight  milM 
•with  of  Frankfort.    {Map  No.  XYH.) 

4.  Sletwick  and  Holstein.    See  p.  40^,  and  Maps  Nos.  XIV.  fjt-,  JiVU,' 

AiistrSa,  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  with  Moravia  and  Silesli  jj/i  of  (laMcia,  the  conntf  of 
lyrol,  and  the  duchies  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Carniola,  witb  ^hv  tawn  of  Trieste.  The  other 
States  of  the  Austrian  empire  have  no  connection  with  tlie  Ge  uai^ic  Confederation.  The  king 
of  Prussia,  In  the  same  manner  as  tha  Austrian  emperor,  ia  i  member  of  the  Confederation. 
The  empires  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Bavariji,  Sjixony,  Hanover,  atid 
Wirtemburg,  have,  each,  four  votes  In  the  German  Diet ;  awK  the  smallest  State,  the  free  city 
of  Hamburg,  containing  an  area  of  only  forty-ttiree  square  mites,  has  one  vote :  the  principsUtv 
ftf  Uehtenatein,  witb  a  population  of  only  seven  thousand,  b>w  also  one  vote. 
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Uiemsclyos  as  governed  by  the  king  of  Denmark  in  bis  capacity  of  a 
prince  of  Germany,  long  dissatisfied  witb  the  Danish  rule,  and  ini- 
iated  by  the  refusal  of  the  king  to  accede  to  any  of  their  dcmandfi, 
declared  themselves  independent  of  Denmark,  and  solicited  admission 
into  the  Germanic  Confederation.  Being  assisted  by  twenty  thousand 
Prussian  and  Hanoverian  volunteers,  they  waged  a  sanguinary  war 
against  the  Danish  king  until  foreign  intervention  terminated  ih« 
contest. 

4.  For  some  time  there  had  been  much  political  excitement  in 
those  portions  of  the  Austrian  empire  embracing  Galicia,*  Hungary, 
and  northern  Italy ;  but  down  to  the  period  of  the  French  R^volu* 
tion,  in  February  1848,  the  German  provinces  of  the  empire  lad  re- 
mained tranquil.  When, .  however,  news  of  the  downfall  of  Louia 
Phillippe  reached  Vienna,  a  shock  was  felt  which  vibrated  through- 
out the  whole  Austrian  empire :  the  public  funds  immediately  fell 
thirty  per  cent. :  the  people,  sympathizing  with  the  Parisians,  ex- 
pressed themselves  upon  the  great  subject  of  reform  with  a  freedom  and 
earnestness  altogether  foreign  to  their  habits ;  and  the  royal  family, 
panic  stricken  by  the  gathering  tempest,  were  closeted  in  deep  con- 
Bultation.  All  the  royal  family  and  the  imperial  cabinet,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Archduke  Louis,  uncle  of  the  emperor,  and  the  min- 
ister Metternich,  were  in  favor  of  making  immediate  concessions  to 
the  people,  as  the  only  means  of  retaining  the  provinces,  if  not  of 
preserving  the  throne.  Metternich  tendered  his  resignation,  but  waf 
persuaded  to  retain  his  post  only  on  condition  of  being,  as  hitherto, 
imobstructed  in  his  administration  of  the  government. 

5.  At  the  opening  of  the  Diet  of  Lower  Austria,  at  Vienna,  on 
the  13th  of  March,  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens,  headed  by  the 
Btudents  of  the  University,  marched  to  the  hall  of  the  Assembly,  and 
there  presented  their  petition  in  favor  of  a  constitutional  government, 
a  responsible  ministry,  freedom  of  the  press,  a  citizens'  guard,  trial 
by  jury,  and  religious  freedom.  The  crowd  increjising,  the  Arch 
duke  Albert  ordered  the  people  to  disperse,  but,  not  being  obeyed, 
comaianded  the  soldiers  to  fire  upon  them.  Many  victincs  fell,  and 
the  greatest  excitement  was  occasioned,  which  was  only  partially 
calmed  by  an  order  from  the  emperor  for  the  military  to  withdraw. 

6.  The  city  guard  had  in  the  meantime  sided  with  the  people,  and 

1.  Oaiteia  and  LodomeritL,  now  constituting  a  province  or  the  Austrian  empire,  and  lyiof 
•orth  of  Hungary,  include  liiose  terriiones  of  Poland  which  have  fallen  to  Austria  in  th^  ^^vi 
MM  (MurUtiona  Oi  Utai  country.    (JUap  No.  XVlLj 
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opened  to  fchem  the  arsenal.  Metternieh  and  the  Archduke  Albert 
resigned.  On  the  next  day,  the  14th,  the  emperor  abolished  the 
censorship  of  the  press,  and  assented  to  the  formation  of  a  National 
Ouard ;  and  forty  thousand  citizens  enrolled  their  names,  and  were 
furnished  with  arms.  On  the  following  day,  the  15th,  all  the  other 
demands  of  the  people  were  complied  with,  and  a  promise  given  that 
A  convention  of  deputies  from  each  of  the  provinces  should  be  as- 
aembled  as  speedily  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  consti* 
tution  for  the  empire.  This  announcement  was  received  with  ex- 
pressions of  the  greatest  joy ;  and  the  supposed  dawn  of  Austrian 
liberty  was  celebrated  by  triumphal  processions  and  illuminations. 
^  7.  The  first  period  of  the  Revolution  terminated  with  the  triumph 
of  the  people,  and  was  fallowed  by  apparently  sincere  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  fulfil  its  promises  and  carry  out  the  reforms 
projected.  But  serious  difiiculties  intervened.  The  various  races  in 
the  empire — Germans,  Magyars,  Slavonians,  and  Italians — ^were  jeal- 
ous of  each  other,  while  their  wants  and  requirements  were  dissimi- 
lar :  the  people,  generally,  were  unprepared  for  free  institutions ;  and 
the  government  was  undecided  to  what  extent  concessions  were  expe- 
dient. During  the  whole  of  April  and  May,  the  mob,  guided  by  the 
students,  who  often  conducted  themselves  disgracefully,  ruled  in 
Vienna  :  the  liberty  of  the  press  degenerated  into  licentiousness  :  a 
shameful  literature  flooded  the  city :  violations  of  law  and  order 
were  frequent :  the  Reign  of  Terror  commenced ;  and  finally,  on  the 
18th  of  May,  the  emperor,  anxious  for  his  personal  safety,  secretly 
left  Vienna  and  repaired  to  Innspruck  *  in  the  Tyrol.  But  the  with 
drawal  of  the  emperor  was  not  what  the  people  wished,  and  they  de- 
sired him,  now  that  Metternieh  was  removed,  to  lead  them  onward 
in  the  way  of  reform.  Returning  in  August  he  strove  in  vain  to 
resume  the  reins  of  government :  the  students  of  the  university  and 
the  democratic  clubs  usurped  the  entire  control  of  the  city,  and,  in 
the  name  of  democracy,  exercised  a  most  cruel  and  unmitigated  Jcs 
poti^m. 

8.  In  the  meantime  the  J^ohemians,  of  Slavic  origin,  opposed,  tc 
every  measure  tending  to  identify  them  with  the  German  Confedera- 
tion, had  demanded  of  the  emperor  a  constitution  that  should  give 
them  a  national  existence,  equivalent,  in  its  relations  with  the  empire, 
to  that  enjoyed  by  the  Hungarians.     Being  refused  their  demands,  a 

1.  hintpruek^  the  chiei  city  of  the  IVrcl,  is  on  the  river  Inn,  two  liaiidreil  and  w^  mllM 
HMitb-wesi  from  Vienna 
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congress  of  the  Slavic  nations  of  the  Austrian  empire  had  assembled 
at  Prague  early  in  June,  and  was  discussing  the  various  plans  of 
Slavic  regeneration,  when  a  vast  assemblage  of  citizens  and  studenta 
addressed  a  '^  Storm  Petition"  to  Prince  Windischgratz,  the  military 
commander  of  the  city,  demanding  the  withdrawal  of  the  regular 
troops,  and  a  distribution  of  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  use  of  the 
people.  The  petition  not  being  granted,  the  people  rose  in  open  re- 
volt ;  a  most  fearful  and  bloody  conflict  3nsued  within  the  city,  which 
was  also  bombarded  from  the  surrounding  heights,  and  after  almost 
an  entire  week  of  fighting,  on  the  17th  the  city  capitulated.  Tlio 
Slavic  congress  was  broken  up ;  the  bright  visions  of  Bohemian  na- 
tionality vanished ;  and  subsequently  the  strong  national  feeling* 
of  the  Slavonic  population,  and  their  hatred  alike  of  Magyars  and 
Germans,  rendered  them  the  chief  supporters  of  the  Austrian  throne 
and  government. 

9.  At  this  time  Hungary*  was  striving  for  a  peaceable  maintenance 
of  her  rights  against  Austrian  encroachments ;  and  Croatia,'  which 
was  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Hungarian  monar^.hy,  en- 
couraged by  Austria,  had  revolted,  and  her  troops  were  already  on 
their  march  towards  the  Hungarian  capital.  Austria  now  openly 
supported  the  Croats ;  and  an  order  of  the  emperor,  on  the  5th  of 
October,  for  some  troops  stationed  in  Vienna  to  march  against  Hun- 
gary, produced  another  Revolution  in  the  Austrian  capital.  The 
people,  sympathizing  with  the  Hungarians,  opposed  the  march  of  the 
troops :  a  sanguinary  contest  followed ;  the  insurgents  triumphed ; 
the  ministry  was  overthrown ;  the  minister  of  war  murdered ;  and 
the  emperur  fled  to  Ohnutz,*  attended  by  the  troops  that  remained 

*  1.  Hungary^  taken  in  it«  widest  acceptation,  iucliides,  besides  Hungary  proper,  Croaliai 
Bluvonia,  llie  military  frontier  provinces,  tlie  Bunat,  and  Transylvania.  The  Carpathian  moua. 
laius  form  the  boundary  of  Hungary  on  the  north-east,  separating  it  fK>tn  Galicia  and  Lodth 
ooria.  Tiie  greater  part  of  the  Icingdom  consists  of  two  extensive  plains  ;~tlir  plain  of  Tppct 
Hungary,  north  of  Buda,  traversed  by  the  Danabe  from  west  to  east ;  and  the  great  plain  (4 
Southern  Hungary,  south  of  Buda,  watered  by  the  Danui>e  ami  its  tributaries,  the  Dra«e 
ttio  \ive,  and  the  Theiss,  with  the  numerous  aft1uent«  of  the  latter.  The  whole  cf  thi 
lower  phiii,  an  exoeedbigly  fertile  territory,  embracing  thirty-six  thousand  Englisli  squara 
miles,  is  in  scarcely  a  single  point  more  than  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Daimbe. 
{Map  No.  XVll.) 

8.  Croatia^  (Austrian)  regarded  as  forming  the  maritime  portion  of  Hungary,  has  Slavonia, 
Tuiklsh  Croatia,  and  Dalniatia,  on  the  east  and  south-east,  and  tiie  Adriatic  on  the  south-west. 
The  Drave  separates  it  lh)m  Hungary  proper.  The  Croats  are  of  Slavonic  stock,  and  speak  a 
dialed  which  has  a  greater  affinity  with  the  Polish  than  any  other  language.  Abrut  the  yaw 
1180  Croatia  was  incorjKjrated  with  Hungary.    (.1/a/>  No.  XVII.) 

3.  OimtUz,  a  town  of  Moravia,  and  one  of  the  strongeot  fortresses  of  the  Austiian  empire^  H 
Ml  Iba  rirer  Marclu  forty  mllea  uortli  ooMt  of  Bri  rxu.    Olmutz  was  taken  bv  the  Swedes  in  tUe 
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foithful  to  his  cause.  Fortunately  for  the  emperor^  a  large  and  faith 
fill  army  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  enabled  him  soon  to  concentrate 
an  overwhelming  force  around  the  chief  seat  of  rebellion :  Prince 
Windischgratz  from  the  north,  and  Jellachich  the  ban  or  governor 
of  Croatia  from  the  south,  united  their  forces  before  Vienna :  on 
the  morning  of  the  28th  of  October  they  opened  their  batteries  oo 
the  city;  and  on  the  31st,  after  a  great  destruction  of  life  and  prop- 
erty,  compelled  an  unconditional  surrender.  Of  sixteen  hundred 
persons  arrested  under  martial  law,  nine  only  were  punished  with 
death. 

10.  While  these  events  were  occurring  at  Vienna,  a  Hungarian 
army  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men,  which  had  pursued  Jellachich 
to  the  Austrian  frontier,  had  remained  there  many  days  awaiting  an 
invitation  from  the  Viennese  to  come  to  their  aid.  At  last,  on  the 
28th  of  October,  the  Hungarians  took  the  responsibility  of  advancing 
into  the  Austrian  territory  :  on  the  30th  and  31st  they  met  the  im- 
perialists, when  some  skirmishing  ensued ;  but  the  fatal  blow  had 
already  been  struck  at  Vienna,  and  the  Hungarian  army  recrossed 
the  frontiers. 

11.  The  second  Revolution  of  Vienna  was  a  riot,  neither  national 
nor  liberal  in  its  character,  and  not  participated  in  by  the  other 
parts  of  the  empire;  but  Its  suppression,  in  connection  with  the 
scenes  of  anarchy  which  preceded  it,  produced  an  unfavorable  efifect 
on  the  cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany.  A  re- 
action had  already  taken  place  in  the  popular  mind :  peace,  under 
imperial  rule,  began  to  be  preferred  to  the  unchecked  excesses  of  the 
mob :  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  yearning  for  repose,  resigned  his 
crown  in  favor  of  his  nephew  the  Archduke  Joseph  :  the  government 
resumed  its  despotic  powers ;  and  Austria  fell  back  to  her  old  posi- 
tion. In  Prussia,  Frederick  William,  imitating  the  Austrian  empo- 
fir,  and  calling  the  army  to  his  aid,  dissolved  the  assembly  which  ho 
had  called  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  constitution,  and  forgot 
til  nis  promises  in  favor  of  reform  and  constitutional  liberty.  With 
Pruisia  and  Austria  against  them,  the  smaller  German  States,  di- 
vided in  their  counsels,  could  accomplish  nothing ;  and  the  project 
of  German  unity  was  virtually  abandoned. 

IV.  Revolltions  in  Italy.  1.  Since  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  Au» 
trian  influence  has  been  predominant  in  Italy.     The  CongresE  of 

Thirty  Years*  War:   \  wa»  besieged  unsuccessfully  by  Frederick  Uie  Great  la  1758  ^  and  lafiis 
•t^e  WW  confined  the^e  in  1794.    (Map  N't.  XVIU 
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Vienna  assigned  to  Austria  the  whole  Milanese  and  Venetian  pn>T^ 
inces,  now  included  in  Austrian  Louibardy :  at  the  same  time  tf» 
dependent  thrones  of  Tuscany,  ^lodena,*  and  Parma,'  were  filled  hj 
members  of  the  *>ouse  of  Hapshu.^;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
Austria,  in  her  stead''  adherence  to  the  principles  of  despotism,  had 
exacted  treaties  from  all  the  princes  of  Italy,  stipulating  that  no  VK>n- 
stitution  should  be  granted  to  their  subjects.  When,  in  1820,  the 
Neapolitans  established  a  constitution,  Austria  suppressed  it  by  tho 
force  of  arms,  (see  p.  516) :  in  1821  she  interfered  in  PiedmoLt 
and  in  1831  and  1832,  in  the  Papal  States*  also,  for  the  purpose  of 
duppres8ing  all  liberal  tendencies,  whether  in  the  governmenl  or  tha 
people. 

2.  The  election  in  June  1846,  of  Cardinal  Mastai,  to  fill  the  pon- 
tifical chair,  with  the  appellation  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  threatened  the 
subversion  of  Austrian  influence  throughout  a  great  part  of  Italy. 
The  pope,  a  plain  upright  man,  earnestly  desiring  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  his  people,  immediately  commenced  the  work  of  reform; 
and  the  liberal  course  pursued  by  him  at  once  revived  the  spirit  of 
nationality  throughout  the  entire  peninsula.  Austria,  alarmed  by 
these  movements,  used  every  means  to  change  the  course  of  the  pope; 
and  on  the  19th  of  July,  1847,  the  Austrian  army  entered  Ferrara/ 
a  northern  frontier  town  of  the  Papal  States.  The  occupation  of 
Ferrara  was  the  signal  for  a  general  rising  against  the  emperor  of 
Austria,  not  onl}'  in  Rome,  but  also  in  Florence,  Bologna,*  Lucca,* 
and  Genoa,  without  regard  to  their  distinct  governments.     In  De- 

1.  The  Duchy  of  Modena  is  a  State  of  northern  Italy,  having  Austrian  Loxnbardy  on  tht 
uorth,  the  northern  division  of  tlie  Papal  States  on  tlie  eiisL,  Parma  on  the  west,  and  Tuscany, 
Lucca,  and  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  south.  Modena,  the  ancient  Alutina,  is  the  capital.  The 
government,  an  absolute  monarchy,  is  possessed  by  a  collaierai  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria. 

2.  The  Duchy  of  Parma  adjoins  Modena  on  the  west,  and  has  Auslriiui  Louibardy  on  the 
north,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  tlie  Po.  Government,  an  absolute  monarchy.  Capitali 
Parma,  thirty-three  miles  south-west  from  Mantua. 

3.  The  Papai  Statesy  or  the  "States  of  the  Church,"  occupying  a  great  part  ;>f  central,  with  • 
portion  of  northern  Italy,  have  Austrian  Italy  on  tlio  north,  from  which  they  are  iieparated  \j 
the  Po :  Modena,  Tuscany,  and  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  west ;  the  NeapoUtao  .ominions  om 
the  south  ;  an  1  the  Adriatic  on  the  north-easi. 

4.  Ferrara^  fc>nnerly  an  independent  duchy  belonging  to  the  family  of  Est^,  and  now  !Jis 
most  norihern  city  t>elonging  to  the  pope,  is  on  the  west  banic  of  the  Volaiio,  five  miles  auath 
of  the  Po,  and  fltly-tliree  miles  south-west  from  Venice. 

5.  Bologna^  the  second  city  in  ranic  in  the  Papal  States,  is  at  the  southern  verge  of  the  vaFcy 
of  t*ie  Po^  twenty-flve  miles  south-west  fVora  Ferr.ira.  Bologna,  which  has  always  assumed  the 
;*tlo  of  **  Learned,"  has  given  birth  to  eight  pope^,  nearly  two  hundred  cardinals,  and  own 
than  jne  thousand  literary  and  scientific  men  and  artists. 

6.  Luecuy  9  duchy  of  central  Italy,  and,  next  to  Sxui  Marino,  the  imallest  of  tlio  It>Ul&i 
fitatea,  has  the  duchy  of  Modena  on  the  north,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  80Utb>wMt 
Lueoa,  itn  capital,  la  eleven  mile*  north-east  of  Pisa,  ao^  thirty-eight  west  of  FloroQc<». 
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oember  tbe  Austriau  army  was  withdrawn ;  and  the  right  of  th^ 
Stacct)  of  Italy,  not  under  Austrian  rule,  to  choose  their  own  forini 
of  government,  heemed  to  be  conceded. 

3.  The  Austrian  emperor,  fearing  for  the  safety  of  Lorabardy 
which  was  already  in  oommotion,  increased  his  forces  in  that  prov- 
ince, until,  in  the  beginning  of  March  1848,  the  different  garrisopa 
numbered  a  hundred  thousand  men.  The  proclamation  of  arepublio 
in  Prance  hastened  the  crisis  in  the  Austrian  portion  of  Italy,  and, 
by  the  unexpected  tidings  of  the  Revolution  in  Vienna,  the  climax 
vrsii  precipitated.  On  the  1 8th  of  March  the  citizens  of  Milan  arose 
in  insurrection,  and  after  a  contest  of  five  days  drove  the  Austrian 
troops,  commanded  by  Marshal  Radetsky,  from  the  city.  At  the 
same  time  the  Austrians  were  driven  out  of  Parma  and  Pavia ;  and 
nearly  all  the  Venetian  territory  was  in  open  insurrection.  On  the 
23d  of  March  the  king  of  Sardinia,  Charles  Albert,  issued  a  procla- 
mation in  favor  of  Italian  nationality,  and  marched  into  Lombardy 
to  aid  in  driving  the  Austrians  beyond  the  Alps.  The  Austrian  gen- 
eneral,  Radetsky,  a  skilful  and  veteran  commander,  retreated  until  he 
could  concentrate  all  his  forces,  when  he  returned  to  meet  the  Ital- 
ians, who,  gradually  overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  were  soon 
compelled  to  retire ;  and  one  by  one  the  Austrians  regained  possess 
ion  of  all  the  cities  from  which  they  had  been  driven.  After  defeat 
ii3g  the  Sardinian  king  in  several  engagements  during  the  latter  part 
of  July,  on  the  5th  of  August  Radetsky  was  again  before  Milan  :  all 
Lombardy  submitted ;  an  armistice  was  agreed  upon ;  and  Charlea 
Albert  retired  to  his  own  dominions. 

4.  After  bome  attempts  of  England  and  France  to  mediate  be- 
tween thxi  contending  parties,  the  armistice  was  terminated  by  Charlef 
Albert  on  the  20th  of  March,  1849,  on  the  avowed  ground  that  itii 
terms  had  been  repeatedly  violated  by  the  Austrians ;  but^  in  reality 
in  obedience  to  the  clamors  of  his  people,  and  as  the  only  chance  of 
saving  his  crown,  and  preventing  Sardinia  from  becoming  a  repnblia 
Sardinia  was  poorly  prepared  for  the  C3nflict :  her  forces  were  badlj 
organized,  and  her  officers  incompetent;  while  opposed  to  them  waa 
one  of  the  most  efficient  and  best-disciplined  armies  in  Europe,  under 
the  command  of  an  able  and  experienced  general.  At  twelve  o'clock 
on  the  20th,  the  moment  that  the  armistice  expired,  Radetsky  entered 
Piedmont,  while  the  Sardinians  were  utterly  ignorant  of  his  move 
ments ;  and  by  the  24th  the  war  was  at  an  end.  Charles  Albert, 
defeated  in  three  battles  and  rightly  judging  that  more  favor  would 

35 
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be  shown  his  countryu.eii  if  the  supreme  power  were  in  other  handfi. 
abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  Victor  Emanuel  on  the  evening  of  the 
23d,  and  in  a  few  hours  left  the  country — bidding  adieu  not  only  to 
his  crown,  but  his  kingdom  also.  Victor  Emanuel  purchased  peace 
by  the  payment  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  as  indemnity  for  the  ex 
penses  of  the  war. 

5.  While  these  successes  were  attending  the  Austrian  arms  m 
Piedmont,  an  Austrian  army  was  blockading  Venice,  which  on  t  lie 
22d  of  March,  1848,  had  proclaimed  the  "  Republic  of  Saint  Mark.'* 
Venice  held  out  until  her  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  property  had  been  destroyed — ^not  less  than  sixty  thousand 
shot  and  shells  having  been  thrown  into  the  city  during  the  last  few 
days  of  the  siege.  In  the  last  days  of  August  1849,  Venice  sur- 
rendered to  Marshal  Radetsky ; — and  with  the  fall  of  the  Republic 
of  Saint  Mark,  Austria  recovered  her  authority  throughout  all  north- 
ern Italy. 

6.  During  this  period  the  southern  portions  of  the  peninsula  were 
far  from  enjoying  tranquillity.  The  subjects  of  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Naples*  and  Sicily,  had  risen  early  in  1848,  and  their  demands  for  a 
constitution  were  acceded  to ;  but  the  promises  of  the  king  to  the 
Sicilians  were  broken,  and  Sicily  revolted  from  his  authority,  and 
elected  for  her  sovereign  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  the  second  son  of 
Charles  Albert  king  of  Sardinia.  A  sanguinary  war  between  the 
Neapolitans  and  Sicilians  followed :  Messina,  after  two  days'  bom 
bardment,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Neapolitans  :  the  Sicilians  were 
defeated  in  a  desperate  battle  at  Catania ;  Syracuse,  terror  stricken, 
surrendered  without  a  blow :  Palermo,'  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
islanders,  fell  after  a  short  struggle ;  and  Ferdinand  of  Naples  re- 
Bumcd  his  former  sway  as  unlimited  monarch  of  the  two  Sicilies. 

7.  From  the  well-known  liberal  character  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  an  1 
the  manner  in  which  his  reign  began,  it  was  to  be*  expected  that,  in 
the  Papal  States  at  least,  liberty  would  find  a  quiet  asylum.  For  a 
time  prince  and  people  were  united  in  the  noble  cause  of  the  political 
regeneration  of  Italy ;  but  the  people  soon  outran  the  pope  in  the 
march  of  reform,  and  began  to  murmur  because  he  lingared  so  far 
behind  them.  He  granted  liberty  of  the  press,  and  its  license 
alarmed  him  :  he  placed  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  but  could 

1.  The  ICinffdoM  if  J^iples^  otherwise  called  the  *^  Kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies,"  xiearly 
Identical  with  the  Magna  Unecia  of  aotiquity,  comfrises  the  southeni  portioQ  of  Italy,  togdlhiv 
with  Sicily  and  the  a4)acent  inlands. 

i.  P^erno :  see  PanirtaMS,  l».  117. 
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not  control  the  use  of  tbcm  :  he  Darned  a  council  to  assist  Lim  m  th« 
administration  of  civil  affairs,  but  was  dismayed  at  the  cries  for  a 
representative  assembly  that  should  share  in  the  government  of  the 
country. 

8.  In  the  summer  of  1848  symptoms  of  reaction  began  to  appear* 
Pius  signified  to  the  Koman  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  it  was  asking 
too  much ;  and  his  appohitmeut  of  Rossi  to  the  post  of  prime  nuui» 
tor  exasperated  the  people,  and  diminished  his  own  popularity 
Bossies  avowed  hostility  to  the  democratic  movement  led  to  hL 
assassination  on  the  15tli  of  November,  as  he  was  proceeding  to  open 
the  Chambers;  and  eight  days  later  the  pope  fled  from  Home,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  Gaeta,'  in  the  territory  of  the  king  of  Naples. 
On  the  9th  of  February  following,  a  National  Assembly,  elected  by 
the  people,  proclaimed  that  the  pope~s  temporal  power  was  at  an  end, 
and  that  the  form  of  government  of  the  liomun  States  should  bo  a 
pure  democracy,  with  the  name  of  "  The  Roman  Republic." 

9.  Month  after  month  Pius  remained  at  Gaeta,  unwilling  to  de- 
mand foreign  aid  to  reinstate  him  in  his  temporal  sovereignty,  and 
hoping  that  his  people,  acknowledging  their  post  misconduct,  would 
recall  him  of  their  own  accord ;  but  no  signs  of  any  change  in  his 
favor  being  exhibited,  he  at  length  availed  himself  of  the  only  re* 
source  left  him.  The  Roman  Catholic  powers  of  Austria,  Naples, 
Spain,  and  Fiance,  responded  to  his  appeal  for  aid :  the  Austrians 
entered  the  Papal  States  on  the  north — the  Neapolitans  on  the 
south — ^a  body  of  Spanish  troops  landed  on  the  coast — and,  to  the 
shame  of  republican  France,  towards  the  close  of  April  a  French 
army,  under  the  command  of  General  Oudinot,  was  sent  to  southern 
Italy^,  under  the  avowed  pretence  of  checking  Austrian  influence  in 
that  quarter,  but,  in  reality,  as  the  sequel  proved,  to  restore  papal 
authority  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

1 D  The  pretended  "  friendly  and  disinterested  mission"  of  the  French 
irmy  was  resisted  with  a  heroism  worthy  of  the  days  of  the  early 
Roman  Republic,  and  the  first  attack  of  the  French  upon  the  city  of 
Rome  resulted  in  their  defeat:  but  the  assailants  were  reenforced,  and 
after  a  regular  siege  and  bombardment,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1849 
Rome  surrendered.  "When  the  French  troops  entered  the  c'ty  they 
were  received  with  silonce  and  coldness  on  the  part  of  the  people ; 

1.  vhuta  is  a  stronsly-fortifled  seaport  town,  forty«oiM  miles  north-west  from  Naples,  and 
Pttvcaty-two  miles  sou'.h  eaflt  from  Rome.  Ciem  was  pat  to  death,  bv  order  of  .iotony,  in  ibf 
i»  nediale  TiMiiity  of  Uiis  t  jwu 
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the  Ronian  guards  could  not  be  induced  to  pay  them  the  custoniarj 
salute;  the  common  laborers  refused  *o  engage  in  removing  the  bar 
ricades  from  the  streets,  and  the  French  soldiers  were  compelled  t4 
perform  this  task  themselves.  Pius  the  Ninth  returned  to  Home, 
stealthily,  and  in  the  night,  a  changed  man.  Three  years  of  political 
experience  had  changed  his  zeal  for  reform  into  the  most  imbit- 
tered  feelings  towards  all  democratic  institutions  :  political  tolerance 
gave  place  to  the  most  determined  support  of  absolutism ;  and  the 
blessings  with  which  his  people  once  greeted  him  were  changed  ta 
curses. 

V.  Hungarian  War.  1.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  imra& 
diate  cause  of  the  second  Revolution  in  Vienna,  in  October  1848, 
was  the  order  to  some  Austrian  troops  stationed  in  Vienna  to  march 
to  the  aid  of  the  Croats,  who  had  revolted  from  Hungary.  The  Hun- 
garian and  Croatian  war  soon  became  a  war  between  Hungary  and 
Austria.  In  order  to  understand  the  true  character  of  this  important 
war  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  previous  political  connection 
between  the  two  countries. 

2.  The  Magyars,  from  whom  the  present  Hungarians  are  descend- 
ed, were  a  numerous  and  powerful  Asiatic  tribe,  which,  after  over- 
running a  great  part  of  central  £urope,  settled  in  the  fertile  plains 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss,*  about  the  close  of  the  ninth  century. 
For  a  long  period  the  government  of  the  Magyars  was  an  elective 
monarchy,  and  in  the  year  1526  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  of  the  house 
of  Hapsburg,  was  elected  to  the  throne  of  Hungary;  and  this  waa 
the  first  connection  between  the  two  countries.  Seven  succeeding 
Austrian  princes  of  the  same  house  were  elected  in  succession  by  the 
Hungarian  Diet,  until,  in  the  year  1687,  the  Diet  declared  the  suc- 
eession  to  the  Hungarian  throne  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Hapsburg; 
yet  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  was  not  affected  thereby,  al« 
though  Hungary,  with  all  its  dependent  provinces,  among  which  was 
Croatia,  became  permanently  attached  to  the  Austrian  dominions. 
The  same  as  Bohemia,  it  acknowledged  the  Austrian  enperorfor  iti 
monarch ;  but  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia,  were  ^ti^l  separ:;te 
nations^  each  governed  by  its  own  laws. 

3.  In  the  year  1790  Leopold  the  Second,  emprror  of  Austria, 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  and  signed  a  solema 

1.  The  TActM,  (ancient  Tihiifiu^  a  norUiern  tributary  of  (he  Danube,  is  a  ^MX^t  and  navW 
(able  river  of  Hungary,  flowing  aoutli  through  the  great  Hungariaa  piain.  Tbe  ■!«•  of  itt 
bMin  it  eatimated  ai  nix  tboutand  square  milee.    (Jlfo^  No  X  VIU 
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declaration  that  "  Hungary  is  a  free  and  independent  nation  in  ber 
entire  system  of  legislation  and  government,"  and  that  "  all  royal 
patents  not  issued  in  conjunction  with  the  Hungarian  Diet,  are  illegal, 
null,  and  void."  After  the  peace  of  1815,  Francis  the  Second  re- 
solved to  govern  Hungary  without  the  aid  of  a  Diet,  in  violation  of 
the  laws  which  he  had  sworn  to  support ;  but  after  a  long  period  of 
oonfuston  he  found  it  necessary,  in  1825,  to  yield,  and  again  summon 
fc^e  Diet.  His  attempt  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  Hungary,  ter 
tninatcd  in  renewed  acknowledgment  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  Hungarians,  and  a  reiteration  of  the  declaratory  act  of  1790. 

4.  Ferdinand  the  Fifth,  who  succeeded  his  father  Francis  in  1 835, 
'sook  the  usual  coronation  oath,  acknowledging  the  rights,  liberties, 
and  independence  of  Hungary ;  and  the  project  of  incorporating 
Hungary  with  Austria  seemed  to  be  abandoned ;  but  still  the  empe- 
ror, by  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  making  appointments 
to  office,  could  command  a  majority  in  the  House  of  the  Magnates, 
and,  by  the  influence  which  he  could  exert  in  the  elections,  hoped  to 
secure  an  ascendency  in  the  House  of  Deputies.  Moreover,  the  af» 
fairs  of  Hungary,  instead  of  being  regulated  in  Hungary  by  native 
Hungarians,  were  managed  by  a  bureau  or  chancery  in  Vienna,  under 
the  direct  supervision  and  control  of  the  Austrian  cabinet.  Austrian 
influence  very  naturally  produced  an  Austrian  party  in  the  country, 
opposed  to  which  wa&  the  great  mass  of  the  Hungarians,  who  took 
the  designation  of  the  Liberal  or  Patriotic  party. 

5.  At  a  most  opportune  moment,  just  after  the  first  Kevolution  in 
Vienna,  in  March  1 848,  when  the  emperor  had  conceded  to  the  people 
of  his  hereditary  States  the  rights  and  privileges  which  they  demand- 
ed, a  deputation  from  Hungary  appeared,  asking,  for  their  kingdom, 
the  royal  assent  to  a  series  of  acts  passed  by  the  Hungarian  Dicti 
providing  for  its  annual  meeting,  the  union  of  Transylvania  and 
Hungary,  the  organization  of  a  National  Guard,  equality  of  taxation 
for  all  classes,  religious  toleration,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  a  re< 
^onsible  ministry.  After  some  delay  these  acts  received  the  royal 
assent,  and  on  the  1 1  th  of  April  were  confirmed  by  the  emperor  per 
Bonally,  in  the  midst  of  the  Diet  assembled  at  Pesth,'  the  capital  of 
Hungary.  These  concessions  were  received  with  the  utmost  joy 
throughout  the  Hungarian  nation. 

1.  Pesth^  which,  in  conjunction  wilh  Buda,  is  the  seat  of  government  of  Hungary,  is  on  tht 
east  side  of  the  Danube,  linme<liately  opposite  Buda,  wiih  which  It  is  connected  by  a  bridge 
•f  boats.  Population  about  »'xtj-flve  thousand.  It  U  one  hundred  aol  thirty<fiT«  miles  lootb 
•Ml  ttftm  Vienna.    iMaf  Va  X*  U.) 
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6.  The  sudden  change  from  the  restraints  of  a  rigid  gOTemment 
to  the  enjoyment  of  constitutional  liberty,  exerted,  among  the  masseii 
who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  no  political  privileges,  and  especially  in  the 
provinces  dependent  upon  Hungary,  an  influence  the  most  adverse  to 
rational  freedom.  Liberty  was  construed  to  mean  license  :  in  some 
places  the  Jews  were  plundered  and  maltreated  :  officers  and  jurors 
who  did  their  duty  were  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  mob :  the 
imbittered  feelings  and  prejudices  of  race  were  kindled  into  all  their 
fury ;  and  the  most  horrid  atrocities  were  committed,  while  the  new 
government,  scarcely  organized,  was  too  feeble  to  aflPord  protection  to 
the  persons  and  property  of  the  more  peaceful  inhabitants.  Calls 
upon  the  Austrian  government  for  assistance  from  the  Austrian 
troops  in  the  provinces  to  suppress  this  anarchy  were  unheeded ;  and 
the  indifference  thus  shown  to  the  welfare  of  Hungary  gave  rise  to  the 
first  threats  of  separation. 

7.  A  more  alarm  ing  danger  to  Hungary  was  the  opposition  against 
her  in  her  own  provinces,  first  secretly  encouraged,  and  afterwards 
openly  aided,  by  the  Austrian  government.  The  Hungarian  domin- 
ions embrace  a  population  of  about  fifteen  millions,  of  whom  only 
six  millions  are  Magyars ;  and  unfortunately  the  other  eight  millions 
were  so  jealous  of  the  Magyar  ascendency  as  to  be  found  either  cold 
to  the  cause  of  Hungary,  or  openly  joining  the  Austrian  party. 
First  the  Croats,  a  portion  of  the  southern  Slavi,  or  Slavonians,*  af- 
ter demanding  entire  independence  of  Hungarian  rule,  and  showing 
a  disposition  to  place  themselves  in  more  immediate  connection  with 
Austria,  also  a  Slavonic  nation,  took  up  arms  against  Hungary,  and 
rejected  all  advances  towards  reconciliation.  Notwithstanding  the 
unconstitutionality  of  their  position,  the  emperor  sided  in  their  favor, 
and  sent  Austrian  armies  to  their  aid.  Portions  of  Slavonia  proper 
Joined  the  Croats ;  and  the  Serbs,'  or  Servians,  in  eastern  Slavonia, 
distinguishing  their  revolt  by  the  greatest  atrocities,  with  unrelent* 
mg  fury  laid  waste  the  Magyar  villages,  and  massacred  the  unresist- 

ng  inhabitants.     The  actual  beginning  of  the  war  on  the  pai  t  of 
Hungary  was  the  bombardment,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1848,  of  Car- 

1.  The  &avoniang  comprise  a  niirae.ous  family  of  nations,  descendants  of  the  ancient  Sar 
icatians.  The  Slavonian  language  extends  throughout  the  whole  of  European  Russia ;  aii% 
dialects  of  it  are  spoken  by  the  Croats,  Servians,  and  Slavonians  proper,  and  also  by  the  ?ol6f 
and  Bohemians. 

8.  The  Serbs  or  SenrianSf  who  belong  to  the  wide-spread  Slavonian  sto<  Je,  are  Inbabitanti  of 
ifae  Turkish  province  of  Serrisi  )•  but  many  of  the  Serbs  are  scattered  thi  »u((hoat  tbc  watlieni 
Huncarian  provinces. 
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lowitz/  the  metropolis  or  holy  city  of  the  Serbs.  The  city  made  a 
brave  defence :  the  Ottoman  Serbs  hastened  across  the  frontiers  to 
the  assistance  of  their  brethren,  and  the  Magyars  were  driven  ba^k 
into  the  fortress  of  Peterwardein.'  The  whole  Servian  race  in  the 
Banat*  then  rose  in  rebellion,  and  the  peninsula^  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube  became  the  theatre  of  a  furious  con* 
fiict  between  the  hostile  races.  Finally,  on  the  29th  of  June,  the  Aus- 
trian cabinet,  throwing  off  all  disguise,  announced  the  intention  of 
A.ustria  to  support  Croatia  openly.  It  soon  appeared,  also,  that  th« 
altered  condition  of  Austria,  consequent  upon  the  late  triumphs  of 
she  imperial  arm^  in  Italy,  had  determined  the  emperor  to  revoka 
the  concessions  recently  made  to  Hungary. 

8.  The  Hhingarian  Diet,  now  convinced  that  the  constitution  and 
independence  of  Hungary  must  be  defended  by  force  of  arms,  decreed 
a  levy  that  should  raise  the  Hungarian  army  to  two  hundred  thou 
3and  men.  In  the  meantime  Jellachioh,  the  ban,  or  governor,  of 
Croatia,  had  advanced  unopposed  into  Hungary,  at  the  head  of  an 
Austrian  and  Croatian  army,  and  had  arrived  within  twenty  miles 
of  Pesth,  when  the  eloquence  and  energy  of  Kossuth,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  patriot  party,  collected  a  considerable  body  of  troops, 
and  on  the  29th  of  September  Jellachioh  was  repulsed  and  the  capi- 
tal saved.  The  ban  fled,  and  on  the  5th  of  October  the  rear  guard 
of  the  Croatian  army,  ten  thousand  strong,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Hungarians. 

9.  Hitherto  both  parties,  the  invaders  and  invaded,  appeared  to 
be  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  emperor-king,  a  kind-hearted  man, 
but  of  moderate  abilities,  and  unfitted  for  the  trying  situation  in 
which  he  found  himself  placed.  Wearied  by  the  contentions  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  empire,  desiring  the  good  of  all  his  subjects,  but 
distracted  by  diverse  counsels,  and  involved,  by  a  series  of  intrigues, 
ia  conflicting  engagements,  Ferdinand  abdicated  the  throne  on  the 

1.  Carlowitt  is  a  town  orSlavouia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  four  miles  south  east  of 
Heterwardein.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

2.  Peter wardein^  the  capital  of  the  Slavonian  military  frontier  district,  and  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  the  Austrian  empire,  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  in  eastern  Slavonia.  It 
derives  Us  present  name  from  Teter  the  H^mit,  who  marshalled  here  the  soldiers  of  the  finl 
tsrusade.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  The  hanaty  or  Hungiiry-beyond-the-Theiss,  Is  a  large  division  of  south-eastern  Hungary 
having  Transylvania  on  the  east,  and  Slavonia  on  the  west.    {Map  No.  XVII.)     * 

a.  **'  The  ver}'  spot  that  was,  in  1697,  the  theatre  that  witnessed  the  splendid  victories  of 
Eugene  of  ^voy  over  the  Turks,  and  which  were  followed  by  the  peace  of  Carlowitz,  thiU 
memorable  m  in  Uie  history  of  the  bouse  of  Austria  and  of  Europe.*' — StUea*  Austria,  IL  p.  6ft 
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2d  of  Deccmbi-r,  but  a  short  time  after  the  second  Ile\oluiicT«  in 
Vienna,  (see  p.  542 ;)  and,  by  a  family  arrangement,  the  crown  was 
transferred,  not  to  the  next  heir,  Ferdinand's  brother,  but  to  his 
nephew  Francis  Joseph.  The  Hungarian  Diet,  declaring  that  Ferdi- 
nand had  no  right  to  lay  down  the  crown  of  Hungary  and  transfer 
it  to  another — that  the  same  was  settled  by  statute  on  the  direct  heirs 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg — ^and,  moreover,  that  Francis  Joseph  had 
Dct  taken  the  requisite  oath,  in  the  Hungarian  capital,  to  preserve  in 
violate  the  constitution,  laws,  and  liberties,  of  the  Hungarians, — dc- 
nied  the  right  of  the  new  emperor  to  reign  over  their  nation.  The 
Hungarians,  however,  averse  to  a  war  with  Austria,  attempted  negc- 
tiatious  for  a  settlement  of  all  difficulties ;  but  the  Austrian  cabinet, 
desirous  of  setting  aside  the  constitutional  privileges  recently  grant- 
ed to  Hungary,  had  resolved  upon  the  unconditional  submisi/.on  of 
the.  Hungarians ;  and  the  new  emperor  yielded  himself  to  th«.  course 
of  policy  dictated  by  his  ministers. 

10.  With  the  alarming  prospect  of  a  desperate  conflic'.  ifith  the 
whole  power  of  the  Austrian  empire,  several  of  the  Hungari^^i  leaders, 
who  had  thus  far  supported  all  the  measures  of  the  movcLaent  party, 
withdrew  altogether  from  the  struggle ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the 
Hungarian  people,  more  than  one-half  of  the  high  aristocracy,  and 
nearly  all  the  untitled  nobility,  and  both  Romanist  and  Protestant 
clergy,  rallied  around  Kossuth,  and  sided  with  the  country.  Although 
the  peasantry,  whom  the  constitution  had  elevated  from  the  condition 
of  serfs  to  that  of  freemen,  rose  en  masse^  arms  and  ammunition 
were  wanting,  and  the  regular  troops  of  Hungary  wore  still  in  Italy, 
fighting  the  battles  of  Austria.  Manufactories  of  powder  and  arms 
had  to  be  established ;  but  they  arose  as  if  by  magic ;  and  in  every 
town  the  anvils  rang  with  the  clang  of  the  arms  which  the  artizana 
forged  by  night  and  by  day.  But,  after  all  possible  efforts,  the  Hun 
garian  army,  at  the  actual  opening  of  the  campaign  in  December 
1848,  amounted  to  only  about  sixty-five  thousand  men,  which  was  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  forces  which  Austria  was  concentrating 
fcr  the  subjugation  of  the  country. 

1  i.  The  plan  of  Prince  Windischgratz,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Austrian  forces,  consisted  in  invading  Hungary  from  nine  points  at 
the  same  time — all  the  lines  of  attack  tending  to  a  common  centre, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  The  main  divisions  of  the  Austrian 
ftrmy,  entering  Hungary  from  the  north  and  west,  met  with  but  little 
opposition  from  the  Hungarian  general  G(^rgey,  who  had  the  com 
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mand  in  tliat  qaart-er,  and  on  the  5th  of  January,  1849,  both  Win- 
dischgratz  and  Jellachioh  entered  Pesth  without  striking  a  blow. 
Kossuth  and  the  government  retired  to  Debreczin '  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  kingdom,  leaving  a  strong  garrison,  however,  in 
the  almost  impregnable  fortress  c  Comorn,'  while  the  Hungarian 
forces  gradually  concentrated  in  the  valley  of  the  Theiss,  from 
Eperies*  to  the  Danube.  To  protect  the  rear,  General  Bem,  a  Pole 
was  sent  to  Bukowiua,*  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Transylvania,  a 
the  head  of  ten  thousand  men. 

12.  On  the  30th  of  January  the  Hungarians  lost  the  strong  for- 
tress of  Esseck*  in  Slavonia,  which  surrendered  with  about  five  tnou- 
sand  men.  About  the  same  time  Bem  was  driven  from  Bukowina, 
and,  after  repeated  disasters,  from  Transylvania  also, — the  Saxons 
and  Wallachs,*  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  population,  having  jomed 
the  Austrians.  The  Szcklcrs,  however,  a  wild,  restless,  and  warlike 
race  of  southern  Hungary,  espousing  the  side  of  the  Hungarians, 
placed  themselves  under  the  command  of  Bem,  who,  thus  reenforccd, 
was  soon  in  a  condition  to  resume  the  oHensive.  Again  he  entered 
Transylvania,  at  the  head  of  a  well-disciplined  corps  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men ;  and  although  ten  thousand  Russian  troops  had  crossed 
the  frontiers  to  aid  the  Austrians,  he  repeatedly  defeated  their  united 
forces,  took  Hermanstadt^  after  a  severe  battle,  and  entered  Cron- 
Btadt'  without  opposition.     In  a  few  weeks  Bem  was  complete  master 

1.  Dfbreczin^  the  great  mart  for  the  produce  of  northern  and  eastern  Hungary,  U  situated  ia 
a  flat,  sandy,  and  arid  pinin,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  miles  east  of  Pesth.  Pojiulation  forty. 
five  thousand.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Comorn^  situated  on  a  point  of  land  fonned  by  the  confluence  of  the  Waag  and  the  Dan* 
obe,  is  forty-six  miles  north-east  of  Buda.  The  citadel  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  la 
Europe,  and  has  never  been  taken.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

X  Eperies  is  a  fortified  town  of  Upper  Uungaiy,  on  an  aflluent  of  the  Theiss,  one  hundred 
«nd  forty  miles  north-east  of  Pesth. 

4.  Bukoioina,  ceded  by  the  Turks  to  Austria  in  1774,  is  now  included  in  Galicia  and  Lodo< 
ueria.    (Jl/a;>  No.  XVII.) 

5.  Esstck^  (ancient  Mursia^)  the  capital  of  Slavonia,  is  a  strongly-fortifled  town  situated  ca 
the  Drave,  thirteen  miles  f^ora  its  confluence  with  the  Danube.  It  is  one  hundred  and  thirt]^ 
four  miles  south  of  Buda.  MursitL,  founded  by  the  emperor  Ach'tan,  in  tlie  year  125,  became 
the  capital  of  Lower  Pannonia.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

6.  The  >ffl//<u;A«— properly  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Turco-RusMan  province  of  Wallachia,  ara 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Dacians.    (Pronounced  Wol'-laks:  VVol-ia'-ke-a.) 

7.  UermansiadUt  the  Ciipitai  of  the  "  Saxon  land,"  a  Saxon  portion  of  Transylvania,  is  situated 
tn  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  oii>  a  branch  of  the  Aluta,  in  the  southern  part  of  Transyl- 
rania.    (J»/a/»  No.  XVII.) 

8.  Cronstadt^  the  largest  and  most  popuions,  as  well  as  the  principal  manufacturing  and 
oommerclal  town  of  Transylvania— also  in  the  "Saxon  laud"— i»  seventy  miles  east  of  Hw* 
■umstadt.    (JIfap  No.  XVll.) 

Z 
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of  TraiisjlvaDia,  from  which  he  passed  into  the  Banat,  and  captured 
Temeswar,'  its  capital. 

13.  In  the  meantime  important  events  had  occurred  in  the  valley 
of  the  Theiss.  About  the  first  of  February  General  Dembinski, 
also  a  Pole,  was  invested,  by  Kossuth,  with  the  command-in-chief  of 
the  Hungarian  armies.  Although  the  appointment  of  Dembinski 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  native  Hungarian  officers,  who  seconded 
him  with  little  cordiality,-  yet  his  plan  of  operations  was  judicious. 
Leaving  strong  garrisons  at  Szegedin"  and  on  the  Maros,'  about  tha 
middle  of  February  he  concentrated  his  forces  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Theiss,  to  meet  the  Austrians,i  then  advancing  in  full  force 
under  Windischgratz.  In  the  vicinity  of  Kapolna/  on  the  26th  and 
27th,  a  severe  battle  was  fought  between  forty' thousand  Hungarians 
and  sixty  thousand  Austrians,  without  any  decisive  result ;  but  had 
it  not  been  for  the  inactivity  of  Gorgey,  who  restricted  himself  to  a 
defensive  position,  the  Austrians  would  have  suffered  a  total  defeat. 

14.  Early  in  March  Dembinski  resigned,  and  General  Vetter  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Hungarian  forces ;  but  owing 
to  the  illness  of  Vetter  the  command  soon  devolved  on  Gorgey, 
under  whom  was  gained  a  series  of  victories  by  which  the  Austrians 
were  for  a  time  driven  out  of  Hungary.  On  the  4th  of  April  Jella- 
chich  was  defeated  at  Tapiobieske,*  and  on  the  6th  the  corps  of 
Windischgratz  at  Godollo  :*  on  the  9th  Gorgey  took  Waitzen'  by 
storm  :  on  the  19th  the  Ausrians  were  defeated  in  a  desperate  battle 
at  Nagy-Sarlo ;'  and  on  the  20th  Gorgey  relieved  the  fortress  of 
Comorn,  wHich  the  Austrians  had  closely  besieged  during  several 
months.  In  a  few  days  the  main  body  of  the  Austrians  was  driven 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  when  nothing  but  a  routed  army 
remained  between  the  Hungarians  and  the  city  of  Vienna.  Had 
Gorgey  then  followed  up  his  successes,  as  he  was  strongly  urged 
to  do  by  Kossuth,  in  two  days  his  forces  might  have  bivouacked 
in  the  Austrian  capital;  but  he  remained  inactive  eight  days  at 
Gomorn,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  siege  of  the  fortress  of  Buda,* 

1.  Temeswar^  the  capital  of  the  Banat,  is  a  strongly-fortified  town,  serenty-flve  miles  nonfip- 
oast  of  Peterwardein.  It  was  taken  fVom  the  Turks  in  1716  by  Prince  Eugene.  The  Bega 
eana],  seventy-three  miles  in  length,  passes  through  the  town.  Temeswar  is  supposed  to  n^p> 
resent  the  ancient  Tabiscus,  to  wliich  Ovid  was  banished.    (Map  Ng.  XVII.) 

-S.  Szegedin  is  a  large  town  of  Hungary,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Maros  and  th« 
Theiss,  one  hundred  mites  south-east  of  Peeth.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  For  the  river  Maros,  and  the  towns  Kapolna,  Tapiobieskc,  Godollo,  Waitzen,  and  Nfc^c^ 
iarlo,  see  Map  No.  XVII. 

4.  Buda^  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  one  hundred  an*^  tturty-five  miles  muUi 
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which  was  carried  ])j  storm  on  the  2 1  st  of  May.  Buda  was  the  bait 
which  the  retreating  army  left  behind  them  to  lure  the  Hungarians  . 
and  its  siege  was  the  salvation  of  Vienna,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire. 

15.  On  the  4th  of  March  the  Austrian  emperor  had  made  known 
the  projeet  of  a  constitution  for  his  empire,  the  effect  of  which  would 
have  been  to  rob  Hungary  of  her  independence  and  constitutional 
rignt^  Thb  measure,  in  connection  with  the  well-known  fact  that 
Russia  had  been  invoked  to  lend  her  aid  in  suppressing  the  Hungarian 
rebellion,  induced  the  Hungarian  Diet  to  make,  on  the  14th  of  July, 
1849,  the  declaration  of  Hungarian  independence.  The  Diet  also 
decreed  that,  until  the  form  of  government  to  be  adopted  for  the 
future  should  be  fixed  by  the  nation,  the  government  should  be  con* 
ducted  by  Louis  Kossuth  and  the  ministers  to  be  appointed  by  him. 
Kossuth  was  thereupon  unanimously  declared  governor  of  Hungary, 
with  little  less  than  regal  powers. 

16.  The  demand  which  the  Austrian  emperor  had  made  upon  the 
Czar  for  assistance  was  neither  rejected  nor  delayed ;  and  prepara* 
tions  for  a  second  campaign  against  Hungary  were  speedily  com- 
pleted. Four  hundred  thousand  men,  of  whom  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  were  Bussians,  were  assembled  on  the  Hungarian 
frontiers  early  in  June, — the  whole  being  placed  under  the  command* 
in-chief  of  the  Austrian  general  Haynau,  of  whom  little  was  then 
known,  except  that  he  had  served  under  Radetsky  in  Italy,  where  he 
had  distinguished  himself  by  his  atrocities.  To  meet  this  force  tho 
Hungarians  had  raised  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
men,  with  four  hundred  pieces  of  artillery.  Of  these,  forty-five  thou- 
sand, under  the  immediate  command  of  Gorgey,  were  on  the  upper 
Danube,  between  Presburg^  and  the  capital.  The  other  principal 
divisions  of  the  Hungarian  forces  consisted  of  thirty-five  thousand 
men  under  General  Perczel  in  the  "Banat,  thirty-two  thousand  under 
General  Bem  in  Transylvania,  and  twelve  thousand  under  Dembinski 
at  Epcrics,  near  the  Galician  frontier. 

1 7.  Almost  simultaneously,  in  the  early  part  of  June,  Haynau,  at 
the  head  of  fifty  thousand  men,  entered  Hungary  at   Presburg; 

• 

cast  of  Vienna,  is,  in  conjanction  with  Pesth,  the  capital  of  Hungary.  Attila  occnBionally  mad« 
Buda  his  residence.  Arpad,  the  Ma{;>ar  chief;  made  it  his  head-quarters  in  the  year  900 ;  and 
It  then'bccame  the  cradle  of  the  Hungdrian  monarchy.    (Map  No.-  X  VII.) 

1.  Presburgy  once  the  capital  of  Hungary,  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  thlrly-fonf 
miles  east  of  Vienna.  The  castle,  now  In  ruins,  Js  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  appeal  maa« 
te  1741  by  Maria  Theresa  to  the  Hungarian  States,  which  was  so  generoasly  responded  to  bf 
'h«laU>Qr.    Seep.  430.    (Jtfap  No,  XVU,) 
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Paskiewiich  at  the  head  of  eighty-seven  thousand  RussiaLfl,  passed 
the  frontiers  of  Galicia,  and  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Theiss 
by  way  of  Bartfeld'  and  Eperies ;  and  forty  thousand  Russians  and 
fourteen  thousand  Austrians  entered  Transylvania  from  the  south 
and  east  Smaller  divisions  entered  at  other  points — ^the  whole  de- 
signed to  enclose  the  Hungarians  within  a  circle  of  armies,  in  the 
plains  of  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube. 

18.  The  plan  of  the  Austrians  and  Russians  was  too  successfully 
oarricd  out.  Th3  Russians,  after  encountering  a  heroic  resistance, 
drove  Bern  from  Transylvania:  Jellachich,  after  experiencing  the 
most  disastrous  defeat  in  the  defile  of  Hegyes,'  marched  up  the 
Theiss :  the  Russians,  under  Paskiewitch,  in  two  divisions  entered 
Debreczin  on  the  7th  of  July,  arid  Pesth  on  the  1 1th.  Haynau 
fought  his  way  from  Presburg  to  the  vicinity  of  Comorn,  near  which 
pi  ace  he  fought,  on  the  11th  of  July,  a  severe  battle  with  Gorgey, 
in  which  the  latter  had  the  advantage.  On  the  19th  he  reached 
Pesth,  where  he  renewed  those  brutal  scenes  which  had  marked  his 
whole  career  in  Hungary.  To  his  own  everlasting  infamy,  and  the 
deep  disgrace  of  the  Austrian  government,  he  repeatedly  ordered 
ladies  of  great  respectability  and  high  rank  to  be  publicly  flogged 
for  having  held  communication  with  the  insurgents, — and  one,  the 
daughter  of  a  professor  in  Raab,  for  having  turned  her  back  upon 
the  emperor  as  he  entered  the  city.  Brave  officers  were  hanged  by 
him  for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  defending  their  country.  Piay- 
Dftu,  by  his  'barbarities,  fully  earned  the  title  which  has  been  givt^n 
him, — that  of  "  Hungary's  Hangman." 

19.  From  Comorn,  Gorgcy,  constantly  harassed  by  the  enemy,  re- 
treated to  Waitzen,  and  thence  to  Onod,'  and  on  the  29th  crossed 
the  Theiss  at  Tokay,*  from  which  place  he  turned  south,  and,  pur- 
#ued  by  the  enemy,  continued  his  retreat,  until,  on  the  8th  of  August, 

1.  Eartfeld  is  at  the  fi:>o  >  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  In  northern  Hungary,  on  the  Tope,  m 
Afllaent  of  the  Theiss.  It  formerly  enjuyed  considerable  distinction  as  a  seat  of  learning.  It  li 
»no  hundred  and  fifty-five  miles  north-east  from  Pesth.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

2.  Hegye*  is  a  smali  town  of  Southern  Hungary,  thirty-five  miles  north-west  of  Petoiwardeia. 
iMap  No.  XVIL) 

3.  Onod  is.  on  (he  western  bank  of  the  Theiss,  ninety-five  miles  north-east  of  Pestli.  {Mt^ 
No.  XVII.) 

4.  Tokay  is  a  small  town,  situated  at  the  confiaence  of  the  Bodrog  with  the  Theiss,  one  hnn* 
dred  and  liilrteim  miles  liorth-east  from  Pesth.  Tokay  derives  ita  whole  celebrity  (irom  ib  beiifi 
tbe  entrepot  fof  the  sala  of  the  famous  sweet  wine  of  the  same  name,  made  in  a  hilly  tract  <f 
eonntiy  extending  tw<  ntj  -five  or  thirty  miles  north-west  fh>m  the  town.  The  finest  quality  cf 
ttwe  wine  is  that  which  flova  from  the  ripe  grapes  by  their  own  pressure,  while  in  hoapa  (Jf«f 
Ko.  XVIL) 
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he  reaohod  the  fortress  of  Arad,'  ou  the  Maros.  Petty  jealousien 
betweeii  the  Hungarian  generals  frequently  prevented  concert  of 
action  and  a  union  of  forces  when  the  safety  of  whole  armies  depend- 
ed upon  it;  and  the  ambition. of  Gorgey,  in  particular,  who  was 
possessed  of  both  skill  and  courage,  seemed  to  be  to  show  himself  a 
great  general.     His  country^s  safety  was  a  secondary  consideration. 

20.  Dembinski,  in  the  meantime,  had  retreated  south,  and  crossed 
the  Danube  also  in  the  }3anat.  After  almost  constant  fighting  on. 
the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  August,  on  the  latter  of  which  days  he 
was  severely  wounded,  on  the  9th  his  army,  commanded  by  Bem, 
fought  with  Jellachich  and  Haynau  the  decisive  battle  of  Tcmeawar, 
in  which  the  Austrians  were  at  first  repulsed  with  great  loss ;  but 
the  failure  of  ammunition  in  the  Hungarian  lines  finally  gave  the 
victory  to  the  Austrians.  The  southern  Hungarian  army  was  com 
pletely  broken  up  by  this  disaster  :  many  laid  down  their  arms  and 
returned  home :  some  escaped  into  Turkey ;  and  some  thousands  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  pursuing  enemy.  On  the  8  th  Gorgey  had 
reached  Arad  with  forty  thousand  troops,  within  half  a  clay's  march 
of  the  spot  where  Dembinski  was  fighting ;  but  instead  of  joining  hir 
countrymen  at  that  opportune  moment,  when  he  might  have  turned 
the  scale  of  victory,  he  was  then  engaged  in  efforts  for  obtaining  the 
dissolution  of  the  government,  and  procuring  for  himself  the  ap- 
pointment of  dictator.  Gorgey's  fidelity  to  the  Hungarian  cause  had 
long  been  suspected^  even  by  Kossuth  himself,  yet  he  had  been  re- 
tained in  command  of  the  largest  division  of  the  Hungarian  army ; 
and  now,  when  he  declared  that  he  alone  could  and  would  save  the 
country  if  dictatorial  powers  were  conferred  upon  him,  Kossuth, 
considering  the  cause  of  Hungary  desperate,  took  the  important  step 
of  dissolving  the  government  and  conferring  upon  Gorgey  the  su- 
preme civil  and  military  power.     (Aug.  10th.) 

21.  It  soon  appeared  that  Gorgey  had  long  maintained  a  treason- 
able correspondence  with  the  enemy.  He  had  long  disobeyed,  at  h4f 
pleasure,  the  orders  sent  him  by  the  government ;  and  he  now  made 
Euch  a  disposition  of  his  forces  that  the  Russians  might  enclose  his  army, 
of  which,  in  spite  of  its  corrupt  condition,  he  still  stood  in  fear.  On 
the  13th  he  surrendered  to  the  Russian  general  Rudiger,  without 
any  conditions,  his  entire  force,  with  one  hundred  and  forty-four  can- 
nons.    When  the  troops  were  drawn  up  for  surrender,  grief  and  in- 

1.  ^rad  Is  a  stroni^y-fortifled  town,  dtuatad  ou  both  AidM  of  the  Maros,  twenty .^even  milei 
dorUi  of  Tcmeewor.    {Map  No.  X  Vil.> 
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dignation  were  visible  thro  ighout  the  ranks :  one  officer  broke  Lib 
Bword,  and  threw  it  with  curses  at  Gorgey's  feet :  many  a  hussar 
shot  his  noble  charger^  that  it  might  not  survive  the  disgrace  of  its 
master;  and  some  regiments  burned  their  standards,  determined 
never  to  surrender  them  to  the  enemy. 

22.  A  few  days  before  Gorgey's  treacherous  surrender,  one  parting 
gleam  of  success  shed  its  lustre  on  the  Hungarian  arms.  At  mid- 
night on  the  3d  of  August  the  garrison  of  Comorn,  commanded  by 
General  Klapka,  sallied  from  the  fortress,  and  drove  back  the  Auh- 
trians  with  dreadful  slaughter ;  and  so  great  was  the  panic  that  on 
the  5th  of  August  Kaab'  was  taken,  and  with  it  supplies  and  ammu- 
nition to  the  value  of  several  millions  of  dollars.  The  peasantry  in 
the  valley  of  the  Danube  rose  en  inasse^  and  Klapka  thought  serious- 
ly of  marching  upon  Vienna  itself,  when  the  news  of  Gorgey's  sur- 
render paralyzed  all  farther  e£fort.  Comorn  surrendered  on  the  29th 
of  September,  on  favorable  terms ;  and  with  the  fall  of  that  import- 
ant fortress,  terminated  the  military  operations  in  Hungary. 

23.  After  the  surrender  of  Gorgey,  Kossuth  left  Arad  and  direct- 
ed his  course  to  the  Turkish  frontier,  aad,  finding  that  no  hope  re- 
mained of  serving  his  country,  delivered  himself  up  to  the  Ottoman 
garrison  at  Widdiu.'  Austria  in  vaid  demanded  him  of  the  Turkish 
government.  When  he  was  finally  permitted  to  leave  the  country 
he  came  to  the  United  States.  The  attentions  there  bestowed  upon 
him  for  his  noble  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Hungarian  freedom,  called 
forth,  from  the  Austrian  government,  a  remonstrance,  which  was 
nobly  answered  by  Mr.  Webster,  the  American  Secretary  of  State. 
Bem  also  fled  into  Turkey,  where,  after  receiving  a  command  in  the 
Turkish  army,  he  died  in  1 850,  of  wounds  received  in  the  Hungarian 
war.     Dembinski  and  a  few  others  followed  the  fortunes  of  Kossuth. 

24.  On  the  6th  of  October,  1849, — a  day  rendered  forever  mem 
orable  for  infamy  in  the  annals  of  Austria — thirteen  Hungarian 
generals  and  staff  officers,  who  had  surrendered,  were  shot  or  hanged 
at  Arad :  many  of  the  Hungarian  minisU^s  and  other  civil  officiala 
were  also  executed  :  an  immense  number  of  inferior  officers  were  sent 
to  fortresses  to  be  imprisoned  for  life,,  or  a  term  of  years ;  and  about 
seventy  thousand  Hungarians,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  contest, 

1.  Raab  fs  lituated  south  of  the  Danube,  twenty4wo  miles  south-west  of  Comorn.  It  wm  a 
•trong  post  under  the  Romans.  In  lbU9  an  Austrian  force  was  routed  by  the  Freneh  oader  Ita 
wails.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

S.  iViddin,  la  a  fortified  town  ^f  Bulgaria  lu  Turkey,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Ottiab6,ov 
^  Mndred  and  si  Ktv-five  miles  so  ith-eaitl  of  Peterwardeiu.    (Map  No.  VU.> 
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were  forcibly  enlisted  in  Austrian  regiments.  Thus  terminated  th« 
Btruggle  of  Hungary  for  freedom.  Her  national  existence,  preserved 
through  a  thousand  years,  was  annihilated,  not  so  much  by  the  over- 
whelming pow€r  of  two  great  empires,  as  by  the  faults  and  treason  of 
bor  own  sons.* 

VI.  Usurpation  of  Louis  Napoleon.  I.  After  France  had 
adopted  a  republican  constitution  in  1848,  the  election  of  a  chief 
magistrate,  to  hold  the  executive  power  of  the  nation  for  four  years 
became  the  absorbing  subject  of  thought  and  discussion  with  the 
French  people.  Six  candidates  were  in  the  field, — Lamartine,  Ledru 
KoUin,  Kaspail,  Generals  Changarnier  and  Oavaignac,  and  Louis  Na- 
poleon. Lamartine,  who  had  saved  the  country  from  anarchy  in  the 
Rev^'ntion  of  February,  but  had  made  a  feeble  president  of  the  pro- 
visional government,  soon  virtually  withdrew  from  the  contest,  by  re- 
questing his  friends  to  make  no  efforts  in  his  behalf:  the  adherents 
of  Ledru  Rollin,  although  earnest  and  active,  were,  comparatively, 
few  in  number :  Kaspail  and  Changarnier  possessed  no  peculiar  rec- 
ommendations for  the  office  ;  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  choice 
would  lie  between  General  Cavaignac  and  Louis  Napoleon — the 
former,  popular  with  the  Assembly  and  the  leading  republicans,  a 
man  of  tried  integrity,  and  possessing  every  requisite  qualification 
for  the  office — the  latter  an  adventurer,  who  had  made  two  fool- 
hardy attempts  to  usurp  the  throne  of  France,  viewed  with  jealousy 
and  distrust  by  the  republicans,  and  treated  with  coldness  by  the 
politicians  of  all  parties,  but  strong  in  the  prestige  of  a  name, 
and  hailed  by  the  people  as  the  living  representative  of  that  world- 
renowned  emperor  whom  France  can  never  forget.  The  result  of 
the  election  surprised  every  one.  Seven  and  a-half  millions  of  votes 
were  polled  in  the  nation,  and,  of  these,  five  and  a-half  millions 
were  cast  for  Louis  Napoleon,  who  was  inaugurated  President  an 
the  20th  of  December.  He  then  solemnly  swore  "  to  remain  faith- 
ful to  the  Democratic  Republic,  and  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  which  tho 
eonstitution  imposed  upon  him." 

2.  Louis  Napoleon,  the  son  of  Louis  Bonaparte  and  Hortenso 
Beaoharnais,  the  king  and  queen  of  Holland,  was  born  in  the  palace 

a.  When  Kossuth,  with  the  members  of  the  proTisional  government,  was  retreating  (tovo 
point  to  point  as  the  Austrian  and  Russfan  armies  advanced,  he  carried  with  him  the  Uunga> 
riau  regalia— the  royal  Jewels,  and  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen— objects  of  almost  religious  ven- 
eratlon  to  the  Hungarian  people.  It  long  remained  a  mystery  what  bad  become  of  them,  but 
aAer  years  of  search  by  individuals  sent  out  by  the  Austrian  government,  they  wen  disoovered 
n  Sept.  1853,  buried  in  an  iron  chest  near  the  confines  of  Wallacbla. 
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of  the  Tuilleries  on  the  20tb  of  April,  180S,  and,  being  the  first 
prince  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty  born  under  the  imperial  regime,  and 
the  only  one  living  at  the  time  of  his  election  as  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  considered  himself,  and  was  acknawyledged  by  the 
Bonapartists,  as  the  legitimate  representative  of  the  emperor  Napo- 
leon, and  the  heir  to  his  empire.  After  his  second  attempt,  in 
August  1840,  to  excite  a  Revolution  against  Louis  Phillippe,  he  was 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Ham,^  from  which  he  made  his  escape  io 
May  1846,  after  an  imprisonment  of  more  than  five  years.  Bein^ 
in  London  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  February,  1848,  he  imme* 
uiately  repaired  to  Paris,  but  was  so  coldly  received  by  the  members 
of  the  provisional  government  that  he  again  left  the  country.  Soon 
after  he  was  informed  that  he  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  As- 
sembly from  three  different  departments ;  but  the  hostiliiy  against 
him  in  the  Assembly  was  so  great  that,  deeming  it  unsafe  to  take 
his  seat  as  a  delegate,  he  resigned  the  office.  In  the  election  to  fill 
vacancies,  in  August,  he  was  reelected,  when  he  returned  to  France, 
and  it  the  26th  of  September  took  his  seat  as  the  representative  of 
Parte,  nis  native  city.  But  even  then,  nearly  all  the  members,  re- 
garding him  as  a  secret  enemy  of  the  government,  treated  him  with 
markt'<l  coldness  and  neglect.;  nor  did  the  icy  reserve  wear  awaj 
when  the  suffrages  o(  nearly  six  millions  of  his  countrymen  had 
elevutcd  him  to  the  first  place  in  the  Republic. 

o.  The  first  act  of  Louis  Napoleon  was  to  make  a  public  declara^ 
tion  of  the  principles  of  his  government,  which  he  avowed  to  be 
strictly  republican ;  yet  from  the  outset  it  was  assumed  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  Assembly  that  he  would  prove  unfaithful  to  his  oath, 
and  endeavor  to  establish  an  imperial  dynasty.  The  Assembly  was 
composed  of  several  parties, — -first,  the  Legitimists,  who  were  ad- 
herents of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons : — second,  the  Orlean- 
ists,  who  desired  to  see  the  heir  of  Louis  Phillippe  raised  to  the 
throne  : — third,  the  Republicans,  both  moderate  and  ultra ; — an^ 
finally,  the  Bonapartists,  who  openly  expressed  their  desire  for  the 
restoration  of  the  empire,  and  were  encouraged  by  Louis  Napoleon, 
although  he  remained  professedly  attached  to  the  Republic. 

4.  From  the  beginning  there  was  no  mutual  confidence  between 
the  President  and  the  Assembly;  and  while  the  conduct  of  the 

1.  Ham^  celebrated  for  its  strong  fortress  used  as  a  State  Prison,  is  a  town  in  a  marshy  plidB| 
In  the  former  province  of'Picardy,  seventy  miles  north-^ast  from  Paria,  and  thirty -Ave  soath-eaH 
from  Amiens.  Ilere  Prince  Puliguac  aui  other  aiiuiaten  of  Cbarte*  X.  wera  conflMd  for  lU 
years. 
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former  exhibited  marked  dishonesty  of  purpose  in  fuithering  his  am 
bitious  yicws,  the  whole  career  of  the  latter  was  a  series  of  intriguer 
against  the  President,  of  party  contests,  and  encroachments  upo  \ 
popular  rights.  The  Assembly  introduced  severe  restrictions  upon 
the  liberty  of  the  press :  it  placed  the  eutire  control  of  education  in 
the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  :  it  made  restrictions  upon 
the  right  of  suffrage,  which  disfranchised  three  millions  of  electors ; 
and  it  united  with  the  President  in  sending  an  army  to  crush  the 
/ising  Republic  of  Rome. 

5.  The  constitution  of  1848  provided  that  it  might  be  revised  by 
ft  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  Assembly  during  the  last  year  of  the 
Presidential  term,  and  that  the  President  should  be  ineligible  to 
reelection,  until  after  an  interval  of  four  years.  This  latter  provision 
would  therefore  render  the  continuance  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  power 
impossible,  without  a  revision  of  the  constitution.  .  Early  in  1 85 1  the 
question  of  revision  was  brought  before  the  Assembly,  and  after 
being  the  subject  of  some  very  exciting  and  stormy  debates,  in  which 
any  change  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  repubHcans,  the  motion 
to  revise  failed  by  nearly  a  hundred  votes. 

6.  In  his  annual  message  in  November  the  President  strongly  urged 
upon  the  Assembly  the  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  a  measure 
which  greatly  increased  his  popularity  with  the  French  people ;  but 
the  bill  introduced  for  that  purpose  was  rejected  by  the  Assembly. 
Soon  after,  the  increasing  animosity  of  the  Assembly  towards  tlie 
President  was  exhibited  by  the  proposal  of  a  law  authorizing  his 
impeachment  in  case  he  should  seek  a  reelection  in  violation  of  the 
constitution.  His  accusation  and  arrest  on  a  charge  of  treason  were 
also  hinted  at. 

7.  The  strife  of  parties  in  the  Assembly  was  fast  bringing  matters 
to  a  crisis  that  would  probably  have  ended  in  anarchy  and  civil  war, 
when  suddenly — unexpectedly — and  quietly,  Louis  Napoleon  put 
forth  his  hand,  and  with  a  degree  of  skill  that  would  have  done  honor 
to  his  great  name-sake,  grasped  the  reins  of  power,  and,  crushing  the 
constitution,  overwheliued  all  opposition  to  his  will.  On  the  night 
of  Monday,  December  1st,  the  palace  of  the  President  was  the  scene 
of  a  gay  assemblage  of  the  fashion  and  beauty  of  Paris ;  and  it  was 
remarked  that  the  President  was  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  unusually 
attentive  to  his  guests.  On  the  following  morning  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris  awoke  to  find  the  city  filled  with  troops,  and  every  com- 
manding position  in  the  vicinity  occupied  by  them,  while  the  Presi- 
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dent's  decree,  posted  on  every  wall,  -inounced  the  dissolution  of  the 
National  Assembly,  the  restoration  jf  universal  suffrage,  and  the  ea 
tablishment  of  martial  law  throughout  Paris.  The  chief  members 
of  the  Assembly,  together  with  Generals  Cavaignac,  Changarnier, 
Lamoriciere,  and  others,  had  been  seized  in  their  beds,  and  were  already 
in  prison  :  not  a  man  was  left  of  sufficient  ability  and  popularity  to 
rally  tlie  people ;  the  coup  (Tetat  was  entirely  successful,  and  LouiB 
Napoleon  was  absolute  dictator  of  France. 

8.  On  Tuesday  the  2d  of  December  about  three  hundred  members 
of  the  Assembly,  finding  the  doors  of  the  hall  of  legislation  guarded,  met 
in  another  part  of  the  city,  declared  the  President  guilty  of  treason 
and  proclaimed  his  deposition ;  but  scarcely  had  they  signed  the 
decree  when  they  were  surrounded  by  a  band  of  soldiers,  and  all 
marched  to  prison.  The  Assembly  being  destroyed,  measures  were 
next  taken  to  disarm  the  power  of  the  press ;  and  none  of  the  jour- 
nals^ except  the  government  organs,  were  allowed  to  appear.  On 
Wednesday,  the  3d,  a  decree  was  promulgated,  convening  the  whole 
people  for  an  election  to  be  held  between  the  1 4th  and  22d  of  De- 
cember— the  questions  submitted  to  them  being  whether  Louis  Na- 
poleon should  remain  at  the  head  of  the  state  ten  years,  or  not,  with 
the  power  of  forming  a  new  constitution  on  the  basis  of  universal 
suffrage..  On  Thursday,  the  4th,  troops  were  called  out  to  suppress 
an  insurrection  in  Paris  :  no  quarter  was  given,  and  about  a  thousand 
of  the  insurgents  were  killed,  when  tranquillity  was  restored.  In 
some  of  the  departments  the  people  rose  in  great  strength  against 
the  usurpation;  but  the  army  remained  faithful,  and  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  days  all  resistance  was  quelled. 

9.  It  had  been  arranged  that  the  army  should  vote  first  on  the 
(^reat  question  submitted  to  the  nation  ;  and,  as  had  been  anticipated, 
its  vote  was  nearly  unanimous  in  favor  of  Louis  Napoleon.  The 
official  returns  showed  nearly  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  votes  in 
his  favor,  and  but  little  more  than  half  a  million  against  him.  Thus 
the  nation  sanctioned  his  usurpation  of  the  2d  uf  December,  and 
virtually  proclaimed  its  wish  for  the  restoration  of  the  empire.  On 
the  1st  of  January,  1852,  the  result  of  the  election  was  celebrated  at 
Paris  with  more  than  royal  magnificence,  and  on  the  14th  the  new 
constitution  was  decreed.  It  was  avowedly  based  on  the  constitution 
which  the  emperor  Napoleon  had  given  to  the  French  nation.  I 
intrusted  the  government  to  Louis  Napoleon  for  ten  years,  made 
him  cohimander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  gave  him  control  over 
legislation,  and  the  power  to  declare  war  and  make  treaties.  He  was 
all  but  in  name  an  emperor  ;  and  before  a  year  had  passed  he  assumed 
that  title,  apparently  with  the  consent,  and  by  the  desire,  of  the  na- 
tion. France  had  accepted  the  Napoleon  Dynasty  as  a  refuge  from 
anarchy — as  the  only  compromise  between  Bourbonism,  or  the  pa^i. 
and  Kepublicauism,  or  the  future. 
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A  genenil  deacriplion  of  both  Ancient  and  Moilern  Greece  may  be  foiintl  on  pp.  31  4^4  Mm> 
Gfficiau  Mythology,  :i'2  to  '^7— Ancient  Hi»iory  oi  Greece, 'i7  lo  l!2:)— .MtMlem  IJintorr  51'  It 
5-i:{.  For  deiicriptive  uccounls  ol'  the  (Jrecian  t^iateH,  aud  inijxirtant  lowna,  cities,  hveiSi  bbUI» 
gn>unda,  &c.,  see  ihe  *' Index  lo  the  Descriptive  Notes"  at  tlie  end  of  the  vuliinie. 

The  following  is  a  brief  svnousis  of  the  leading  events  in  Grecian  History,  beginning  w'>tb 
llift  Persian  war's,  whicli  ended  b.  C.  469.  The  l^cloi)onnesiau  wuris  Ittsfted  nearly  ttiirty  yesr^ 
I'.  '^J,  431-4.J4.  Subjiigntion  of  Greece  by  Pliiiip  of  Macedon,  B.  0.  338,  after  wttid)  ootee  lb* 
conquo-:i8  of  Alexander,  ilie  Achaean  League,  and  tiien  the  Iloiiian  conquest,  B.  O.  140i,  fruai 
whic'j  lima,  during  till rtemi  hundred  aud  flfiy  > ears,  Greece  conihiueil  lo  be  either  really  ot 
coiuiually  a  portion  of  tlie  Kotnan  empire.  'I'he  couulry  was  invaded  by  Alahc  the  iioih^ 
A.  D.  4UU,  and  afterwards  by  Genseric  and  Zaber  Ktian,  in  Ihe  sixth  and  seventh,  and  by  tlta 
Nor(uans  in  the  eleventh  century.  After  tiie  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  crusaders  in 
1^)4,  Gieece  was  d.vided  into  feudal  principalities,  and  governed  by  a  variety  of  Norimin,  Ve- 
hetian,  aitd  I'^ankish  ii«)bles.  it  was  invaded  by  the  Turks  in  143^  and  contiaered  l;y  Iheia  iC 
Ut^l.  It  was  tite  theatre  of  wars  between  the  Turks  aud  Venetians  during  the  sixieenih  and 
seventeenth  ceiuuries ;  but  by  the  treaty  of  Passarovllch,  in  1718,  it  was  given  up  to  liie  Turlui, 
M  tio  retained  possession  of  the  country  till  the  bre^ikiug  out  of  the  Greek  lievoluiion  in  18;2i. 

The  present  kingdom  of  Greece  embraces  ail  the  (ilrecian  peninsula  south  of  the  ancien* 
Kpirus  and  Thes' sjily,  us  seen  on  the  accompanying  map,  togctlujr  with  Eubuea,  theCyc'  hulea* 
Hdd  ilie  northern  Spor'  ades.  Thes'  saly,  now  a  Turkish  province,  retains  its  ancient  name  ana 
limits:  Kptrus  is  embraced  in  the  Turkish  province  of  Albania,  for  which,  see  Map  Ho.  VII. 

The  MtHiern  Greeks  are  described  as  being,  generally,  ^  r.ither  above  the  middle  height, 

and  well-shaped ;  tliey  have  the  face  oval,  features  regular  and  expressive,  eyes  large,  dark, 

and  animated,  eyebrows  arched,  hair  long  and  dark,  and  complexions  elive  colored."    They 

retain  many  of  the  customs  aud  ceremonies  of  the  ancients ;  the  common  people  are  extrem^ 

credulous  and  euporstitioue,  and  pay  much  attention  to  auguries,  omens,  ai<d  dreama. 

They  beloifg  mo.-.iiy  to  the  Greek  Church  ;  they  deny  the  supremacy  of  the  poi)e,  abhor 

the  wnrstiip  of  images,  and  reject  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  imt  believe  in  ti'ansu'^stan- 

t  aliou.    Tue  priests  are  generally  poor  and  illiterate,  althou:;h  improving  in  their  atlain- 

uients  ;  an. I  their  bai  its  ate  gent-rally  simple  and  exemplary. 

Tlie  inhabitants  of  Northern  Greece,  or  Hellas,  are  said  to  have  retained  "  a  chivalrous 
and  warlike  spirit,  w  Ih  a  simplicity  of  manners  aiid  mode  of  life  which  stnmuly  rem  nd 
us  of  the  pietuies  of  the  heroic  age."  'J'lie  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnesus  are  more 
Ij^norant  aud  loss /Js<on«st  than  those  of  Hellas.  Previous  to  the  Greek  Revolution,  re- 
mains of  the  Hi'llcnic  ra'-e  were  found,  in  their  greaiest  purity.  In  the  moantnliioiis  parts 
of  the  country— ill  the  vicinity  of  Mofiut  I'arnassuH  in  Northern  Greece,  and  the  in- 
hospitable tracts  of  Tay^retos  in  Southern  Greece,  whither  they  had  been  driven  from 
the  plains  by  their  ruthless  oppressors.  The  langiM{/e  ot  iAxQ  modern  GreoKs  bears,  in 
many  of  its  words,  and  in  its  general  forms  and  grammatical  structure,  a  strong  ro- 
semljlaiice  to  the  ano.ent  Greek — similar  to  the  relation  ftustained  by  the  Italian  to  the 
Jjaiin  ;  but  as  the  pronunc  atioii  of  the  ancient  Greek  is  lost,  how  far  the  modern  tonguo 
corresponds  to  it  in  that  particular  catmot  he  ascertained. 

Travellers  still  spenk  in  the  hiuhest  terms  of  the  tine  views  everywhere  found  io 
Grecian^cenery  ; — and  besides  tiieir  natural  beauties,  they  are  doubly  dear  to  us  by.  the 
thousand  hallowed  associations  connected  with  them  l»y  scenes  of  historic  interest,  and 
by  tile  numerous  ruins  of  ancient  art  and  splei  dor  which  cover  the  country — recalling  • 
glorious  Past,  upon  which  we  love  to  dwell  as  ui}on  the  memory  of  departed  frieuda,  Off 
*t«  Bcciicfl  of  ha2)py  childhood—"  sweet,  but  mournful,  to  the  soul." 

**  Yet  are  thy  Kkies  as  blue,  thy  crags  as  wild  ; 
Sweet  are  thy  groves,  and  verdant  are  thy  llelds, 
Thine  olive  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smiled, 
And  still  his  honied  wealth  Ilymettus  yields. 
There  the  blithe  bee  his  fragrant  fortress  builds, 
The  frteborn  wanderer  of  thy  mountain  air  ; 
Apollo  still  thy  long,  long  summer  gilds. 
Still  ill  hia  beam  Mendeli  s  nmrbles  glare  ; 
Art,  Glory,  Freedom  fail,  but  Nature  fetill  is  fair. 

*•  Wliere'er  we  tread,  'tis  haunted,  holy  ground  ; 
No  earth  of  thine  is  lost  4n  vulgar  mould. 
But  one  vast  realqpi  of  wonder  s|  reads  aroimd, 
And  all  the  muses'  tales  8«em  truly  told, 
Till  the  sense  aches  with  gazing  to  behold 
The  scenes  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upon  ; 
Kach  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  jrlen.and  wold. 
Defies  the  power  which  crush'd  tliy  temples  gone  : 

▲ge  shakes  Athena's  tower,  but  spans  grsy  Marathon." 

Childe  f/arolde,  cmto  H.' 
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A:noog  iie  monumonts  of  antiquity  which  still  exist  at  A  hens,  the  most  striking  are  tUoM 
which  Burmount  the  Acrop'olis,  or  Cecropian  citadel,  which  is  a  rocky  height  rising  abruptly 
out  of  the  Attic  plain,  and  accessible  o^ly  on  tlie  western  side,  where  stood  the  Propffla'a,  a 
BiagniCcent  structure  of  the  Doric  ordoi ,  which  served  as  the  gate  as  weU  as  the  defence  of 
the  Acrop'olis.  But  the  chief  glory  of  Athens  was  the  Par'  thenon^  or  teoip.e  of  ftlinerva, 
which  stood  on  the  highest  point,  and  near  the  centre,  of  the  Acrop'  olis.  It  was  constructed 
entirely  of  the  most  beautiful  white  marble  ft'om  Mount  Pentel'  licus,  and  its  dimensions  were 
two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  by  one  hundred  and  two— having  eight  Doric  columns  in 
each  of  the  two  fronts,  and  seventeen  in  each  of  the  sides,  and  also  an  interior  range  of  six 
Qoiumns  in  each  end.  The  ceiling  of  the  western  part  of  the  main  building  was  supported  by 
ft>ur  interior  columns,  and  of  the  eastern  end  by  sixteen.  The  entire  height  of  the  bui]din| 
Ibove  its  platform  was  sixty-five  feet.  The  whole  was  enriched,  within  and  without,  with 
matchless  wotIls  of  art  by  the  first  sculptors  of  Greece.  Tliis  magnificent  structure  remained 
entire  until  the  year  1687,  when,  during  a  siege  uf  Athens  by  the  V^enetians,  a  bomb  fell  on  the 
devoted  Par'  thenon,  and  setting  fire  to  the  powder  which  the  Turks  -had  stored  there,  entirely 
destroyed  the  roof,  and  reduced  the  whole  building  almost  to  ruins.  The  eight  columns  of  the 
eastern  front,  however,  and  several  of  the  lateral  colonnades,  are  still  standing,  and  the  whole, 
dilapidated  as  it  is,  still  retains  an  air  of  inexpressible  grandeur  and  sublimity. 

North  of  the  Par'  thenon  stood  the  Erechtheivm,  an  irregular  but  beautiful  structure  of  ttie 
Ionic  order,  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Nuplune  and  Minerva.  C!onsiderable  remains  of  it 
tre  still  existing.  In  addition  to  the  three  great  edifices  of  the  Acrap'  olis,  which  were  adorned 
jvith  the  most  finished  paintings  and  sculptures,  the  entire  platform  of  the  hill  appears  to  have 
been  covered  with  a  vast  composition  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  consisting  of  temples, 
monuments,  and  statues  of  Grecian  gods  and  heroes.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  statuee 
of  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Neptune,  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Minerva;  and  a  vast  number  of  statues  of 
eminent  Grecians — the  whole  Acrop'  oils  having  been  at  once  the  fortress,  the  sacred  enclosure, 
and  the  treasury  of  the  Athenian  nation,  and  forming  the  noblest  museum  of  sculpture,  the 
richest  gallery  of  painting,  and  the  best  school  of  architecture  in  the  world. 

Beneath  the  soutiiem  wall  of  the  Acrop'  olis,  near  its  eastern  extremity,  was  the  Theatre  of 
Bacchus^  which  was  capable  of  containing  thirty  thousand  persons,  and  whose  seats,  rising  one 
above  another,  were  cut  out  of  the  sloping  rock.  Adjoining  this  on  the  east  was  the  Od^um 
built  by  Pericles,  and  beneath  the  western  extremity  of  the  Acrop'  olis  was  the  Od^um  or 
Musical  Theatre^  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  tent.  On  the  north-east  side  of  the  Acrop'  olis  stood 
the  Prytaneumj  where  were  many  statues,  and  where  citizens  who  had  rendered  service  to  the 
State  were  maintained  at  the  public  expense.  A  short  distance  to  the  north-west  ^f  the 
Acrop'  olis  was  tiie  small  eminence  called  Areop'  agus,  or  hill  of  Mars,  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  which  was  situated  the  celebrated  court  of  the  Areop'  agus.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mil 
soutli-west  stood  the  Pnyx,  the  place  where  the  public  assemblies  of  Athens  were  held  in  its 
puhny  days,  a  spot  that  will  ever  t>e  associated  with  the  renown  of  Demosthenes,  and  other  fiimed 
Atlienian  orators.  The  steps  by  which  the  speaker  mounted  the  rostrum,  and  a  tier  of  three 
seats  for  the  audience,  hewn  in  the  solid  rocic,  are  still  visible.  A  short  distance  south  of  the 
Pnyx  was  the  eminence  called  the  Musium,  that  part  of  Athens  where  the  poet  Musseus  la  aaid 
to  have  been  buried. 

In  the  Ceramicus,  north  and  west  of  the  Acrop'  olis,  one  of  the  most  considerable  pai  ts  of  the 
ancient  city,  were  many  public  buildings,  some  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  others 
used  for  stores,  and  for  the  various  markets,  and  some  for  schools,  while  the  old  .fbntni,  often 
used  for  laige  assemblies  of  the  people,  occupied  the  interior.  North  of  the  Areop'  agus  is  the 
Temple  of  Theseus,  built  of  marble  by  Cimon.  The  roof^  friezes,  and  cornices,  of  this  temple, 
have  been  but  little  impaired  by  time,  and  the  whole  is  one  of  the  most  noble  remains  of  tne 
Ancient  magnificence  of  Athens,  and  the  most  perfect,  if  not  the  most  beautiful,  existiog 
specimen  of  Grecian  architecture. 

South-east  of  the  Acrop'  oils,  and  near  the  Ilissus,  is  now  to  be  seen  a  cluster  of  sixteen  mag 
Dificent  Corinthian  columns  of  Pentel ic  marble,  the  only  remaining  ones  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty,  which  mark  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,    Oa  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ulseus  was  the  Stitdium^  used  for  gymnastic  contests,  and  capable  of  acoommodattpg  twenti  Ave 
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{hooiaiMl  {)&  Bona.  Tbe  marble  seats  hare  disappeared,  bat  the  masBei  of  nutfonry  wtutm 
formed  the  lemi-circular  end  still  remain. 

Just  without  the  niicient  city  walls  ou  the  east  was  the  Lyeium^  enibelllshed  with  bi]i«dlngi| 
proves,  and  fountains,— a  place  or  assembling  for  military  and  gymnastic  exercises,  and  « 
fitrorite  resort  for  philosophical  study  and  contemplation.  Near  the  fool  of  Mount  Anchesmm 
was  the  Cynosar' ges^  a  place  adorned  with  several  temples,  a  gymnasium,  and  groves  sacred  to 
Hercules.  Beyond  the  walls  of  the  city  on  the  north  was  the  Jicademy^  or  Public  Garden,— 
surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  adorned  with  statues,  temples,  and  sepulchres  of  illustrioas  men* 
and  planted  with  olive  and  plane  trees.  Within  this  enclosure  Plato  possessed  a  small  garden, 
in  which  he  opened  his  school.    Thence  arose  the  Academic  sect. 

Athens  had  three  great  harbors,  the  Pine' us,  Munych'  ia,  and  Phal'  erum.  Anciently  these 
ports  formed  a  separate  city  larger  thnn  Athens  Itself,  with  which  they  were  connected  by 
means  cf  two  long  walls.  During  thte  prolonged  conflict  of  the  revolutionary  war  in  Greece^ 
frc-m  18%  to  1837,  Athens  was  in  ruins,  but  it  is  the  now  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

Tbe  phlloflophical  era  in  the  history  of  Athens  has  been  beautifully  alluded  to  by  Miltoii. 

♦'See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 
Plato^s  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bi-rd 
Trills  her  ihick-warbled  notes  the  summer-long* 
There  flowery  hill  Mymettus  with  the  sound 
(Jf  bees'  industrious  'murmur  oil  invites 
To  studious  mu.<<ing;  There  Missus  rolls 
His  whispering  stream:  within  the  walls  then  view 
The  schools  of  ancient  sages  \  his  who  bred 
Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world, 

Lyceum  there,  and  painted  Stoa  next; 

•        ••••••• 

To  sage  philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear, 
From  Heaven  descended  to  the  low-roofed  house 
Of  Socrates ;  see  there  his  tenement, 
Whom,  well  inspired,  the  oracle  pronounced 
Wisest  of  men;   from  whose  mouth  issue<l  forth 
Mellifluous  streams  that  watcr'd  all  the  schools 
Of  Academics  old  and  new,  with  those 
Surnamed  Peripatetics,  and  the  sect 
Epicurean,  aud  the  Stoic  severe.** 


-♦♦-♦- 


ISLANDS  CF  THE  JGEHN.    Map  No.  III. 

The  iEoKAN  Ska,  now  called  the  Archipelago,  is  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  lyinf  'Am* 
Greece,  the  islands  Crete  and  Rhodes,  and  Asia  Minor.  It  embraces  those  groups  o  •/andii 
the  Cyc'  lades  aud  the  Spor'  ades  ;*  also  Eubce'a,  Lesbos,  Chios,  Tenedos,  I^emnos,  &y  ,  nearly 
all  of  which  cluster  with  interesting  classical  associations.  Mentioning  only  the  most  haportaiit 
in  history,  and  beginning  in  the  northern  Archipelago,  we  have  Tkasoa^  now  Theso  or  Taseo, 
early  colonized  by  the  Ph(jenicians  on  account  of  its  valuable  silver  mxwo^'.—Samothrace^  where 
the  inystei^es  of  Cybeie,  the  '* Mother  of  tbe  Gods,**  are  said  to  have  originated: — I^mnoe^ 
known  in  ancient  mythology  as  the  spot  on  which  Vulcan  fell,  after  being  buried  down  from 
heaven,  and  where  he  established  his  forge: — Tenedos^  whither  the  Greeks  retired,  su  Virgil 
relates,  in  order  to  surprise  the  Trojans  :—7^e.9&o«,  celebrated  for  its  olive  oil  and  flgs,  and  af 
being  the  abode  of  pleasure  and  licentiousness,  while  the  inhabitants  boasted  a  high  degree  of 
iniellectual  cultivation,  and,  especially, great  musical  attainments: — C/tti/«,  now  Scio,  called  ihe 
garden  of  the  Archipelago,  and  claimed  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  Homer: — Samos,  early 
distinguished  in  the  maritime  annals  of  Greece  for  its  naval  ascendency,  and  for  its  splendid 
temple  of  Juno : — Jcaria,  whose  name  mythology  derives  from  Ic'  arus,  who  fell  into  the  sea  near 
the  island  after  the  unfortunate  termination  of  his  flight  from  Crete: — Patmot^  to  which  St, 
John  was  banished,  and  where  he  wrote  his  Apocalypse : — Co«,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of 
^sculapius,  and  as  being  the  birthplace  of  Hippocrates,  the  greatest  pl)ysician  ot  antiquity  ^-< 
JW«yrM«,  said  to  have  been  separated  from  Cos  by  Neptune,  that  he  might  hurl  It  against  the 


*  The  division  between  the  C^c'  lades  and  Spor'  ades,  on  the  accompanying  Map,  sbotild 
tadw^o  the  Islands  Jigcania^  Thera^  and  Anaphe,  among  the  latter. 
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flftnt  Po  ybsD'  tea  v-^ln'  aphe^  said  to  have  been  made  to  rise  by  thunder  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  in  order  to  receive  the  Argoimute  during  a  storm,  on  their  return  from  Colchis  :— 
Tkera,  now  called  Saniorin,  said  to  have  been  forme^l  in  tlie  sea  by  aelod  of  earth  thrown  froifl 
the  ship  Argo :— w^»«ypa/«B'a,  called  uUo  Trapedza,  or  the  "Table  of  the  Gods,"  because  its  soil 
was  fertile,  and  almost  enamelled  with  flowers  i—Jimorgus^  the  birthplace  of  the  Iambic  poet 
iihnon'ides: — /o»,  claimed  to  have  been  the  burial  place  of  Homer '.—.Melos,  now  Mllo,  cele- 
brated for  its  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Alheiiians,  and  its  cruel  treatment  by  them,  (see  p. 
83)  i—Antvparo8^  celebrated  for  its  grotto,  of  great  depth  and  singular  beauty :— Poro«,  famed 
Uti  Its  beautiful  and  enduring  marble :— JVazo«,  the  largest  of  the  Uyc'  lades,  celebrated  for  the 
worship  of  Bacchus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  bom  there : — Seriphus^  celebrated  in  mythology 
as  the  scene  of  the  most  remarkable  adventures  of  Perseus,  who  changed  Polydec'  tea,  king  of 
this  island,  and  his  subjecUs,  into  stones,  to  avenge  the  wrongs  offered  to  his  mother  Dame : — 
D*l»t  (a  small  island  between  Rhenea  and  Mycanos,)  celebrated  as  the  natal  island  of  Apolln 
and  Diana : — Ctos^  the  birthplace  of  the  Elegiac  poet  Simonides,  grandson  of  the  poet  of 
AmorguB.  The  Simonides  of  Ceos  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  inscription  on  the  tomb 
of  the  Spartans  who  fell  at  Thermopylie : — "  Stranger^  tell  the  LacedtemoniaKS  that  we  are 
lying  here  in  obedience  to  their  lawsJ"  iCgina,  Salamis,  Crete,  Rhodes,  &c.,  have  been  de- 
icribed  in  other  parts  of  this  work.    See  Index,  p.  84G. 


'•♦■■■ 


ASIA  MINOR.     Map  No.  IV. 


Asii.  Minor,  or  Lesser  Asia,  a  celebrated  region  of  antiquity,  embraced  the  great  penitisula 
of  Western  Asia,  about  equal  in  area  to  that  of  Spain,  and  bounded  north  by  the  Black  Sea, 
east  by  Armenia  and  the  Euphrates,  south  by  Syria  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  west  by  the 
Euxiue  Sea  or  Archipelago.  The  divisions  by  which  it  is  best  known  in  history  are  the  nine 
coast  provinces,  (Jilicia,  Pamphylia,  and  Lycia,  on  the  Mediterranean ;  Caria,  Lydia,  and 
Mysia,  on  the  yEgean ;  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Pontus,  on  the  Euxiue ;  and  the  four  in< 
terior  provinces,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Phrygia,  and  Pisidia.  All  of  these  were,  at  times,  inde 
pendent  kingdoms,  and  at  others,  dependent  provinces. 

llie  most  renowned  of  the  early  kingdoms  of  Asia  Minor  was  that  of  Lydia,  situate  between 
the  waters  of  the  tlermus  and  the  Meeander,  and  bomided  on  the  east  by  Phrygia.  Under  tlie 
last  of  its  kings,  the  famous  Croesus,  renowned  for  his  wealth  and  muniflcence,  the  Lydian 
kingdom  was  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  Grecian  colonic  on  the  Euxine  coast,  and  nearly 
all  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  the  Halys.  On  the  overthrow  of  Croisus  by  C>rus  the  Persian,  B.  C 
566^  the  Lydian  kingdom  was  formed  into  three  satrapies  belonging  to  the  Medo-Persian  em^ 
pire,  \mder  which  it  remained  upward  of  two  centuries.  The  Macedonian  succeeded  the  Per* 
sian  dominion,  B.  C.  331,  from  which  time,  during  nearly  two  centuries,  Asia  Minor  was  subject 
to  many  vicis8itude.s  consequent  on  the  changing  fortunes  of  Alexander's  suooessord.  During 
Uie  century  immediately  preceding  the  Christian  era,  the  western  provinces  of  the  peninsula 
fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  under  whom  they  formed  what  was  called  the 
proconsulship  of  Asia,  (see  Map  No.  IX..,)  the  same  which  the  Greek  writers  of  the  Roman  era 
call  Asia  Proper,  and  in  which  sense  we  And  the  word  Asia  used  in  th«7  New  Testament, 
(Acts,  3 :  9,)  although  in  some  passHges  Phrygia  is  spoken  of  as  distinct  from  Asia.  (Acts,  16 :  6, 
and  Revelations.)  The  decline  of  the  Roman  power  exposed  the  peninsula  to  fresh  invasions 
from  the  East;  and  at  the  period  of  the  first  crusade  the  Mohammedans  had  spread  over  almost 
the  whole  peninsula.  Asia  Minor  now  constitutes  a  pachaliek  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  under  the 
name  of  JVato/zo,  or  Anatolia— &  corruption  of  a  Greek  word,  (atfardXq^)  meaning  the  East^ 
corresponding  to  the  French  word  Levant. 

The  Greek  colonists  of  Asia  Minor,  who  spread  themselves  along  the  coast  from  the  Euxine 
to  Syria,  were  at  least  equal,  in  commercial  activity,  refinement,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  arts, 
to  their  European  brethren.  Among  the  Grecian  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians  of  Asia 
Minor,  we  may  mention,  in  poetry.  Homer,  Hesiod,  Sappho,  and  Alcaeus ;  in  philosophy, 
Th&les,  Pythag'  oras,  and  Xnaxag'  oras ;  and  in  history,  Herod' otus,  Ct^sias,  and  Dionysius  of 
Halicarniissus.  Anatolia  is  now  occupied  by  a  mixed  population  of  Turks  and  Greeks,  Arme- 
nians and  Jews ;  besides  wimdering  tribes  of  Kurds  and  Turcomans  in  the  interior,  engaged 
partly  fn  pastoral,  and  partly  in  marauding  occupations. 


PERSIAN  EMPIRE.     Map  No.  V. 


Amciimt  Pbrsia  comprehended,  in  its  utmost  extent,  all  the  countries  bctW9onthe  rUci 
bidas  and  the  Mediterranean,  luid  from  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas  to  tlie  Persian  Uulf  and 
[Ddlan  Ocean ;  but  in  its  more  limited  acceptation  it  denoted  a  particular  province,  bono  led 
on  the  north  by  Media  and  Partliia,  on  the  east  by  Cannania,  on  the  south  by  the  Persian  G  llA 
and  on  the  west  by  Susiana.    (8ee  Map.)    This  was  the  original  seat  of  the  conqueroB  f  f 

Great  obscurity  rests  on  the  e^Iy  history  of  the  nations  embraced  within  the  limits  li  1*0 
Ff>rsian  empire ;  but  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.  C^  Cyrus,  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  grandson  of  Astyages,  the  last  Median  monarch,  being  elected  leader  of  the  Persian 
btsLjc^  oecame,  by  their  assistance,  a  powerful  conqueror,  at  a  time  when  the  Median  and 
Babylv>nian  iiingdoms  were  on  the  decline,  and  on  tlieir  ruins  foimded  the  Persian  empire, 
which  properly  dales  fh>m  the  capture  of  Babylon,  B.  C.  536.  Cambyses,  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  Ahasuerus  of  Scripture,  succeeded  Cyrus ;  then  followed  the  brief  reign  of  the 
usurper  Smerdis,  after  whom  Darius  Ilystaspes  was  elevated  to  the  throne,  531  B.  C.  Darius  waa 
both  a  l^slator  and  conqueror,  and  his  long  and  successful  reign  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
over  the  destinies  of  Western  Asia.  Under  his  rule  the  Persian  empire  attained  ita  greatest 
extent.  (See  Map.)  His  vast  realm  he  divided  into  twenty  satrapies  or  provinces,  und  iq>- 
pointed  the  tribute  which  each  was  to  pay ;  but  his  govenunent  was  little  more  than  an  or 
ganized  system  of  taxation.  The  attempts  of  Darius  to  reduce  Greece  to  his  sway  were  de- 
feated at  Marathon ;  (B.  G.  490 ;)  and  the  mighty  armiuuent  of  Xerxes,  his  son  and  successor, 
was  destroyed  in  the  battles  of  Sal' amis,  Plataea,  and  Myc' ale.  The  Medo-Persian  empire 
Itself  was  flimlly  overthrown  by  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  battle  of  Arbeia,  B.  C.  331. 

The  Macedo-Grecian  kingdom  of  Alexander  succeeded  to  the  vast  Persian  domains,  with 
the  additional  provinces  of  Greece, Thrace,  and  Macedon — thus  exci.'edin.i<  the  Persian  kiiigdo:n 
in  extent.  About  the  middle  of  the  third  century  B.  C,  tlio  Parthians,  under  Arsaces,  one  of 
their  nobles,  arose  against  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  e«!tablished  the  Parthian  empire, 
wliich,  under  its  sixth  monarch,  Mithridates  I.,  attained  its  highest  grandeur -extending  fh>ia 
tlie  Euphrates  to  the  Indus.  (See  PartAia,  p.  179.)  The  Partliian  empire  lasted  nearly  four 
hundred  and  eighty  years— Ax)m  B.  C.  3.50  to  A  D.  226,  at  which  latter  pcritKl  the  Persians 
proper,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakened  state  of  the  empire  under  the  Seleucidie,  rebelled, 
and  founded  a  new  dynasty,  that  of  the  Sassanidte.  (See  Note,  Persian  History,  p.  249.)  The 
Persian  empire  under  the  Sassanidae  continued  until  the  year  636,  when  it  was  overthrown  by 
the  Moslems  in  the  great  battle  of  the  Cadesiah.  (See  p.  249.)  Persia  then  continued  a  province 
of  the  caliphs  for  more  than  two  centuries,  when  the  sceptre  was  wrested  from  them  by  the 
chief  of  a  bandit  tribe.  After  this  period  Persia  was  wasted,  for  many  centuries,  by  foreign 
oppression  and  internal  disorder,  (see  pp.  287 — 311 — 351,)  when,  toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  order  was  restored,  and  Persia  again  rose  to  distinction  under  the  government  of  Shab 
Abbas,  8urni>.med  the  Great,  (p.  351.) 

The  present  kingdom  of  Persia  is  reduced  to  the  limits  of  the  ancient  provinces  of  Pema, 
Media,  Carmania,  Parthia,  the  country  of  the  Matieni,  and  the  southern  coasts  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.    The  Turkish  territories  extend  some  distance  east  of  the  Tigris ;  Russia  is  in  poasesaion 
the  co*]*itry  betH'een  the  Euxine  or  Black  and  Caspian  Sesu,  embracing  a  fwrt  of  Armenia 
nd  on  'he  east  the  now  inde]Kindcnt  but  constantly  changing  kingdoms  of  Cabool  and  Belo- 
histan  embrace  the  ancient  Bactria,  India,  and  Gedrosia,  together  with  parts  of  Margiana  and 
Aria,  (pow  eastern  Khorassan,)  and  the  country  of  the  ancient  Sarangtei.    The  present  Penda 
hoa  SD  area  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  eight  or  ten 
millions.    The  most  striking  physical  features  of  Persia  are  its  ciidlns  of  rocky  mountains ;  tti 
loi^  arid  valleys  without  rivers ;  and  its  vast  salt  or  «audy  deserts.   The  population  is  a  mixture 
of  tiie  ancient  Persian  stock  with  Arabs  and  Turks.    The  language  spoken  is  the  Par»eey 
simple  in  stnif  ^ure,  and,  like  the  French  and  English,  having  few  inflections.    The  religion  o« 
the  country  i^  Mohammedanism  (of  the  Sheah  sect,  or  adherents  of  Ali,)  which  seems,  lioii 
erer,  to  >ie  .'ufklly  on  the  decline. 
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PAIBSTWE.    Map  No.  VI. 


A  brief  geographical  account  of  Palistimi  haa  been  already  giveii  on  page  40  z^aBOOosti 
cf  the  Moabitefi,  Canaaiiites,  Midlanitea,  nuilaiinea,  Ammonites,— and  of  tb»  Jordan,  Jabee^ 
Gilead,  Gilgal,  (ialli,  Gilboa,  Hebron,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Joppa,  Syria,  Damascus,  Babbah,  Edoni| 
8amaria,  Gaza,  Aelhoron,  Mount  Tabor,  Uc^  may  be  found  by  referring  lo  the  Index  at  the  end 
of  the  yohime. 

Josliua  divided  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land,  among  the  twelve  laraelitish  tribes,  whoa* 
lociilitics  may  be  learned  from  the  accompanying  map.  The  Children  of  Israel  reaiai'jed 
united  uiHlcr  one  government  until  the  death  of  Solomon,  when  ten  of  the  twelve  tribes,  ur  Jer 
JerotMNtm,  rebelled  against  Rehoboant,  the  son  and  successor  of  Solomon.  The  tribe  of  Judul% 
With  a  part,  and  part  only,  of  the  liitle  clan  of  Benjamin,  remained  fkithful  to  Eehoboam. 
From  this  time  forward  Jtidah  and  Israel  were  separate  kingdoms.  I'he  dividing  line  was 
aln^ut  ten  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  between  Jericho  and  Gibeah, — the  former  belonging  to 
IcucL,  the  latter  to  Judoh.  Edom,  or  Idumeo,  and  the  po8»cssion  of  the  capital,  Jerusalem, 
tlierefore  fell  to  Judah ;  but  four-fifths  of  the  territory,  and  the  sovereignty  over  the  MoabileS| 
belonged  to  Israel.  The  Syrians  (Aramitee)  and  Ammonites,  after  this,  were  no  longer  under 
subjection. 

Tlie  history  of  Israkl  from  the  time  of  Jeroboam  to  the  carrying  away  of  the  ten  tribet 
captive  to  Assyria,  (B.  C.  731,)  was  a  series  of  calamities  and  revolutions.  The  reigns  of  its 
seventeen  }.rinces  average  only  fifteen  years  each ;  and  these  seventeen  kings  belonged  to  seven 
different  families,  which  were  placed  on  the  throne  by  seven  sanguinary  conspiracies.  With 
the  raptivity,  the  history  of  the  ten  tribes  ends.  Josephus  aftsures  us  that  they  never  returned 
to  their  own  land. 

The  history  of  Jl'dah,  after  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes.  Is  little  more  than  the  history  of  a 
single  town,  Jerusalem.  After  the  lapse  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  nine  years  Jerusalem  was 
taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  (B.  C.  (MXl,  and  afterwards,  B.  C.  587,)  and  Judca  became  tributary 
to  the  king  of  Babylon.  The  termination  of  the  captivity  of  Judah,  after  a  period  of  seventy 
yeuPM,  was  the  act  of  Cyrus,  soon  after  tiie  conquest  of  Babylon,  B.  C.  530;  but  it  was  a  cotif 
mun  saying  among  the  Jews,  that  **only  the  bran,  that  is,  the  dregs  of  the  people,  returned  lo 
Jeru.salein,  but  that  all  the  fine  flour  stayed  behind  at  Babylon.^  At  the  time  of  the  Persian 
conquest  by  Alexander,  Judea,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Persian  provinces,  passed  under  the 
Macedonian  dominion.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  we  find  Palestine  alternately  subject  to 
the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt ;  about  the  middle  of  the  second  cenHiry  B.  C,  Judea  was  rendered 
independent  by  the  Maccabees,  (pp.  112—114,)  and  in  the  year  63  B.  C.  it  was  conquered  by 
Potnpey,  when  It  became  a  part  of  the  Roman  empire.    (See  p'.  177.) 

Under  the  Roman  dominion,  Palestine  was  divided  into  five  provinces,  viz.:  Upper  and 
Lower  Galilee,  Samaria,  Judea,  and  Pcraaa,— situated  as  follows :  The  divisions  of  Asher  and 
Naphtali,  (see  Map,)  embracing  the  country  of  the  Sidouians,  formed  Upper  Galilee ;— the 
tribes  of  Zebulun  and  Issachar,  embracing  the  country  of  the  Pcrizites,  formed  Lower  Galilee ; 
>-Uie  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  tribe  of  Kphraim,  embracing  the 
country  of  the  Iliviles,  formed  Samaria;— the  trihe^  of  Benjamin,  Judah,  and-  Simeon,  era 
bracing  the  countries  of  the  Jebusites,  Amorites,  Hittites,  and  Philislines,  forrot.'d  Judea ;— the 
tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Munasseh  east  of  the  Jordan,  embracing  ttao 

juntries  of  the  Moabltes  and  Ammonites,  and  the  kingdom  of  Bashan,  formed  PorHsa. 

Palestine  remained  under  the  Roman  dominion  (part  of  the  time  under  the  Esistem  ot 

reek  empire)  until  the  year  63(5,  when  Omar  conqtiered  Jerusalem,  (see  p.  249 :)  after  being 
more  than  four  hundred  yesirs  subject  to  the  Arabian  caliphs,  the  country  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Iho  Turks,  (see  p.  268,)  who  proved  more  oppressive  masters  than  any  of  their  predecessors, 
Tlien  followed  the'Crusades ;  and  about  four  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the  conauesf,  of 
Omar,  the  Holy  city  was  rescued  from  the  Mohammedan  yoke,  (see  p.  283 ;)  but  after  a  seiit^ 
3(  changes,  in  the  year  1319  Jerusalem  Ciune  finally  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  whose  flag  lias 
•ver  since  floated  over  its  sacred  phices. 

The  inhabitarls  of  Palestine  are  a  mixture  of  various  races— consisting  of  the  ilescendanta 
of  the  ancient  inhabitimts  of  the  country,  their  Arab  conquerors,  Turks,  Crusaders,  wandering 
Bedoatns,  Kurds,  &c.,  but  all  now  equally  naturalized,  and  di«i.ributed  into  various  classes  ot 
tribes  according  to  their  several  religio'is  systems. 
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KviLOTMAs  Ttrkbt,  including  Moklarla,  Wallscfaia,  and  Serria,  which  ai?  coo'tcUxi  w. 
%•  Pi>rt«  oniy  by  the  slenderest  ties,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Slavooij,  II  luapftry, 
Tt:uisylvaai«— divisions  of  the  Austiiaa  empiie— ftom  wluch  it  is  sepmsed  by  the  Save^  ttaf 
Danube,  and  the  eastern  Carpathian  mountains ;  on  the  north-east  it  is  separated  from  the 
Uuaakut  prorinoe  of  Beasambia  by  the  Pruth :  on  the  cast  it  has  the  BbKk  Sea,  the  Bospw■[^ 
tlie  Sen  of  ilannora,  and  tlie  Helle«pont ;  on  the  south  the  Archipelago  and  Greece;  and  ob 
ttie  west  the  Mediterranean,  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Austrian  province  of  Daloialia.  Area  of 
European  Turliey  &bont  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  square  miles ;  population  about  flOacB 
DJIiona. 

Tlie  leading  evenis  in  the  history  of  European  Turkey  may  be  staled  as  follows :  The  anciank 
Byzaateum  founded  by  Dyzas  the  Megarean,  B.  C.  656 :— destmyed  by  Septimius  Sererus  in  Ui 
flonleit  with  Niger,  A.  D.  i96:— rebuilt  by  Constantine,  who  gave  it  his  own  name,  sum 
made  U  the  capilul  of  the  Roman  empire,  A.  D.  33^ :— captured  in  1304  by  the  Crusaden, 
who  retained  it  till  I2(»l :— taken  In  1453  by  the  Turks,  who  thus  put  an  end  to  the  Eitsiem  or 
iSreek  empire,  and  firmly  established  their  power  in  Europe.  The  Turiiish  arms  coniinne  to 
maintain  their  ascendency  over  those  of  Oiristendom  until  their  check  iu  1(383  by  the  tunons 
John  Sc^uieski,  In  the  siege  of  Vienna.  (See  p.  389.)  Then  began  the  decline  of  the  Otiomaiw 
power:  it  received  a  severe  blow  by  the  victories  of  Prince  Eugene  in  J(iU7,  (see  p.  390;)  sinoe 
which  period  province  aAer  province  Itas  been  dismenibered  from  the  empire,  which,  during 
Uie  last  century,  has  been  saved  from  dissolution  only  by  the  mutual  jealousies  and  animoailios 
of  its  Cliristian  neighlxirs. 

Tlie  divisions  by  which  European  Turkey  is  best  known  in  history  are  Rumilia,  Bulgaria, 
Moldavia,  Wall&chia,  Servia,  Bosnia,  Turkish  Ooatia,  Her^egovinH,  Albania,  Thessaly,  and 
Msicedonia, — for  which,  we  Uie  accompanying  Map.  Kumilioj  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Archipelago,  containing  the  cities  of  Adriaiiople  ami  Ooustanlioople^ 
and  watered  by  the  Murilza.  the  ancient  Hfbrus,  is  coterminous  with  the  ancieiit  Thrace, 
(p.  71.)  Bul/fariOj  sepnratod  fyoin  Rumilia  by  the  Balkan  range  of  mountains,  having  Sophia 
for  its  capital,  uid  the  Danube  for  its  northern  boundary,  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Moesia 
inferior,  (p.  200.)  Moldavia  and  fVallackia^  separated  from  Transylvania  by  the  Carpathian 
mountain{>,  correspond  to  the  ancient  Dacia  conquered  by  Trajan,  (p.  2(10-3.)  The  inhabitants, 
descendauts  of  the  ancient  Uaciana,  call  themselves  Reamuni^  or  Romans.  Servia^  peopled  by 
Slavonians — corresponding  to  the  ancient  Moesia  Superior,  formed  an  independent  kingdom  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  1365  ;  but  since  that  perioa  it  has  fre- 
quently rebelled  against  its  Turkish  masters.  Tiie  internal  government  is  now  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Servians,  who  pay  a  small  annual  tribute  to  the  sultan.  Bosnia^  now  a  pachalic 
of  Turkey,  comprising  also  under  its  government  Tupkish  Ooatia  and  Ilersegovina,  and  occii> 
pying  the  nonii-westcrn. extremity  of  the  empire,  was  anciently  included  in  Lower  Pannonia. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  it  flrst  belonged  to  the  Eastern  empire,  and  afterwards  became  a  separata 
kingdom  dependent  upon  Hungary.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  1480,  after  a  war  of 
seventeen  years ;  but  it  was  not  till  15-22  that  Solyman  the  Magnificent  finally  annexed  it  to 
the  Turkish  dominions.  Mbania^  a  large  provin^B  bordering  on  the  Adriatic,  is  nearly  the 
■ame  as  the  ancient  Epirus,  (p.  44.'>  Tkessaly  and  Macedonia  preserve  their  ancient  names 
and  limits. 

CoNSTANTiKopLr,  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  occupies  a  triangular  promontory 
near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  province  of  Rumilia,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
with  the  Thrucian  Bosporus.  It  is  separated  from  its  extensive  suburbs  Galata,  Pera,  &c.,  on 
the  north,  by  the  noble  harbor  called  the  Golden  Horn.  Like  Rome,  Ck)nstantinople  was 
otiginally  built  on  seven  hills,  The  city  is  about  thirteen  miles  in  drcuft— comprises  an  area 
of  about  two  thousand  acres — and  hns  a  population,  ekclusivo  of  its  suburbs,  of  about  five 
hundred  thousand.  The  seraglio^  containing  the  palace,  mint,  arsenal,  public  ofllces,  &«., 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ryzantcura,  (see  p.  218,)  at  the  apex  of  the  triangle.  It  is  abonl 
three  miles  ii)  circuit,  and  is  entirely  surrounded  by  walls.  The  Bosporus^  or  Channel  of  Con 
itantinople,  is  about  seventeen  miles  iu  length,  with  a  width  varjing  from  half  a  mile  to  twa 
miles.  The  channel  is  deep ;  the  banks  abrupt,  with  stately  clifi^;  and  the  adjacent  oountrf  ii 
itiui  vailed  for  beauty. 
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Ahcikn?  Italt  was  called  by  the  Ureeka  Heaperia,  from  its  western  lituation  io  rclaUon  t« 
Groeoe ;  and  from  the  Latin  pi>eLs  it  received  the  nainea  Ausonia,  Saiuriia,  andCEnotria.  (Se« 
Alio  p.  i'23.)  At>out  tlie  time  of  Arislotle,  (B.  C.  380,)  the  Greeks  divided  Italy  into  six  countriea 
Of  regions, — Aitaouia  or  Opica,  Tyrrheuia,  lapygia,  Ombria,  Liguria,  and  Uenetia ;  but  the  di- 
visions by  which  it  is  beat  known  in  Roman  history  are  those  given  on  the  accompanying 
Map,— Cisalpine  Gaul,  £truria,  Umbria,  Piceniuu,  the  country  of  the  Sabinea,  Latimn,  Cam- 
pania, Samniuin.  Apulia,  Calabria,  Lucauia,  aitd  Brutiorum  Ager. 

-  Cisalpine  Oaul^  or  Ocul  this  side  of  the  Mps,  embracing  all  northern  Italy  beyond  the 
Rubicon,  was  inhabited  by  Gallic  tribes,  which,  as  early  as  six  hundred  years  B.  C^  \>egaii  to 
pour  over  the  Alps  into  this  extensive  and  ferlile  territory.  Etruria^  embracing  the  couott^ 
west  and  north  of  the  Tiber,  was  inhabited  by  a  nation  which  bad  attained  to  an  advanced  de- 
gree of  civilization  before  the  founding  of  Rome.  Umbria  embraced  the  country  east  of 
Etruria,  from  the  Rubicon  on  the  north  to  the  river  Nar,  which  separated  it  from  the  Sabine 
lerritory  on  the  south.  Picenum^  inhabited  by  the  Picentes,  was  a  country  on  the  AdrialiCi 
having  the  river  Msaa  on  the  north,  the  Matrinus  on  the  south,  and  on  the  west  the  Apennines;, 
which  separated  it  from  Umbria.  The  Country  of  the  Sabincs,  at  the  period  when  it  wai 
marked  out  with  the  greatest  cleiu'iiess  and  precision,  was  separated  from  Latium  by  the  river 
Anio,  from  Etruria  by  the  Tiller,  from  Umbria  by  the  Nar,  and  from  Picenum  by  the  central 
ridge  of  the  Apennines.  (See  also  Map  -No.  X.)  J^atium  waa  south  of  Etruria  and  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  from  which  it  was  seimrated  by  tho  Tiber  and  the  Anio.  Cecfapania^ 
separated  from  Lntium  by  the  river  Liiris,  waa  called  the  garden  of  Italy.  The  Campani&u 
nation  conquered  by  the  Romans  was  composed  of  Oscans,  Tuscans,  Samnitea,  and  Greeks ;  Uii 
hitter  hsivibg  formed  numerous  colonte^iin  soutiiern  Italy.  SamniuTo^  the  country  of  the  Samnitea^ 
bordered  im  the  Adriatic,  having  Picenum  on  the  nortli,  Apulia  on  the  south,  and  Latium  and 
Campania  on  tlie  wosU  The  ambitious  and  warlike  Samnit«s  not  unfl^equently  brought  into 
the  field  u  force  of  eighty  thousand  foot  and  eight  thousand  horse,  ^pulioj  inhabited  by  thi 
early  Duuuii,  Peucetii,  and  Measapii,  bordered  on  the  Adriatic  on  the  east ;  and,  on  the  west, 
on  the  territories  of  the  Samnitea,  the  Campaniana,  and  Lucaniuua.  CeUabria,  ctlled  also  by 
the  Greeks  lapygia,  embraced  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  answering 
nearly  to  what  is  now  called  Terra  di  Otrauto.  7^ uca^ita,  inhabited  by  the  warlike  Lueaiii, 
who  carried  on  a  succeaafiil  wstr  with  the  Greek  colonies  of  southern  Italy,  was  separatea 
from  Apulia  and  Calabria  on  the  north-east  by  the  Bradanus.  Brutiorum  Jiger,  the  Country 
of  the  Brutii,  comprised  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  now  culled  Calabria  Ultra. 
The  Brutii,  the  most  barbarous  of  the  Italian  tribes,  were  reduced  by  tlie  Romans  soon  aflei 
the  withdrawal  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy. 

Since  the  downfall  of  llie  Roman  empire  Italy  has  never  been  united  in  one  State.  Aflet 
having  been  successively  possessed  by  the  Hertili,  Ostrogoths,  Greeks,  and  Lombards,  Cbarie 
magne  annexed  it  lo  the  empire  of  the  Franks  in  774 :  from  8t^8  till  the  eatablishmenl  of  Um 
republic  of  Alilan  in  1150,  it  geneniUy  belonged,  with  the  exception  of  the  territory  of  the  V» 
netians,  to  the  German  emperors.  In  153.1,  Milan,  then  a  duchy,  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  Since  the  war  of  the  S|>aiiish  succession,  the  duchies  of  Milan  aiMl 
MantLia  have  generally  belonged  to  Austria,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  time  th^  formetf 
B  part  of  the  Cisalpine  republic  and  the  French  empire.  Venice  was  a  republic  Arom  th« 
seventh  century  till  iTi)7.  It  w&i  confirmed  to  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  181.5.  The  preeenJ 
Italian  States  are  the  kingdom  of  I^ombardy  and  Venice,  forming  a  part  of  the  Austrian  empir« 
—kingdom  of  Sardinia— kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily— Grand-tluchy  of  Tuscany— States  ot 
She  Church— Duchies  of  P.irma,  Modena,  uiKl  Lucca — and  the  little  republic  of  San-Marino. 

The  French  ruie  in  Italy  was  a  great  blessiiig  to  that  unhappy  country ;  "  bxn  tiie  coalition," 
■ays  Sismondi,  ^  destroyed  all  the  good  conferred  by  France."  The  state  of  the  people  coa* 
Irasts  very  diaadvantageously  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  beauty  of  the  climate. 

"llowhas  kind  Heav'n  adorn'd  the  happy  land,  And  Tyrani  f  usurpt  her  happy  plains? 
And  scfttrered  blessings  with  a  wastetijl  hand !   The  poor  innabitant  l»etH>1ds  in  vain 
But  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores,  The  reddening  orange  and  the  swelling  grala. 

Her  blooming  mountains  and  her  sunny  shores,  Joyless  he  sees  the  growing  oils  and  wine% 
With  all  the  gifts  that  lieav^i  and  earth  imparl,  Ami  iu  tlie  myrtle's  fragrant  shade  rrpines  — 
The  smiles  of  nature  and  the  charms  of  art.       Starves,  in  ^he  miiist  of  natures's  bonaty  eft  tA 
While  proud  Oppression  in  her  volleys  reigns,  Awl  iu  th''  Uulei'  vin«y»  rd  d  es  br  thtnl.'' 
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THB  ROMAN  KMPIRE.    Hap  No.  IX. 


RsQAL  Rome,  or  Rome  under  the  Kings,  occupying  a  period  of  about  tV70  hundred  and  §ort$ 
yean,  from  tbe  founding  of  the  city,  753  B.  C^  to  the  overtlirow  of  royalty,  510  B.  C,  rated  o^ir 
anly  a  narrow  strip  of  aeacoast,  from  the  Tiber  southward  toTerracina,  an  extent  of  about  teventf 
BkileflL  (see  Map  No.  X ;)  but  it  already  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  ««Kitp**^  ^ci]]r« 
end  Carthage. 

Rkpublican  Romb«  occupying  a  period  of  about  four  hundred  and  eighlf  years,  from  th 
%ferihrow  of  royalty  510  B.  C  to  the  accession  of  Augustus,  38  B.  C,  extended  the  Roman  do 
minion,  not  only  over  all  Italy,  but  also  over  all  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean — over  Egypli 
and  all  Northern  Africa  from  Egypt  westward  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean— over  Syria  and  all  Asia 
Minor— over  Thrace,  Achaia  or  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  illyricum— and  over  all  GauJ^and  most 
of  Spain. 

Impkrial  Romk  occupies  a  period  of  about  five  hundred  years,  extending  from  the  acoeerioa 
of  Augustus,  28  B.  C,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  empire  of  the  Romans,  A.  D.  470. 
Under  Augustus,  the  Roman  dominion  was  extended  by  the  conquest  of  Matioy  corresponding 
to  tbe  present  Turtcish  provinces  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia — of  Pannonia^  corrsapondiog  to  tlie 
eastern  part  of  southern  Austria,  and  Hungary  south  of  the  Danube,  Slyria,  Austrian  Croatia, 
and  Slavoiiia,  and  the  norihem  part  of  Bosnia— of  A*oricain,  corresponding  to  the  Austrian 
Salzburg,  western  Styria,  Carinthia,  Austria  north  to  the  Danube,  and  a  small  part  of  south 
eastern  Bavaria->AA«£ta,  extending  over  the  country  of  the  Tyrol  and  eastern  Switzeriand— 
and  Vinddicia^  corresponding  to. southern  Wlrtemberg  and  Bavaria  south  of  tlie  Danube. 
(See  also  Maps  Nos.  VII.  and  XVII.)  On  the  death  of  Augustus,  therefbre,  the  Roman  empire 
was  bounded  by  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  on  the  north ;  by  the  Euphrates  on  tbe  east ;  by 
the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa  on  the  south ;  and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west 

The  southern  part  of  Britain,  or  Brittania,  ^%»  reduced  by  Ostorius,  In  the  reign  of  Ctaudlua ; 
and  Agricola,  In  the  reign  of  Domitian,  extended  the  Roman  dominion  to  the  IMth  of  Forth, 
and  the  Clyde.  With  this  exception,  the  empire  continued  within  the  limits  given  it  by 
Augustus,  until  the  accession  of  Tn^an,  who,  in  the  year  105,  added  to  it  DaetA,  a  regitm  north 
of  tlie  Danut>e,  and  corresponding  to  Wallachla,  Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and  all  Hungary  easi 
of  the  Tlieiss  and  north  of  the  Danube,  l^nijan  also,  In  his  eastern  expedition,  descended  the 
TS^s  from  tlie  mountains  of  Armenia  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  for  a  brief  period  extended  the 
sway  of  Rome  over  Colchis,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  uid  Assyria;  and  ev*n  the  Parthian 
monarch  accepted  his  crown  from  the  hands  of  ih'e  emperor.  In  the  time  o(  Trajan,  thweforeii 
who  died  A.  D.  117,  the  Roman  dtanpire  attained  Its  greatest  extent,— being,  at  that  period, 
the  greatest  monarchy  the  world  has  ever  known,— extending  in  length  moie  than  three  thou- 
sand miles,  from  the  Western  Ocean  to  the  Euphrates,  and  more  than  two  thousand  in  breadth, 
from  the  northern  limits  of  Dacia  to  the  deserts  of  Africa,— and  embracing  an  area  of  sixteen 
hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  the  most  fertile  land  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Well  might 
it  be  called  the  Roman  World. 

Adrian,  or  Hadrian,  tiie  successor  of  Trajan,  voluntarily  began  the  systom  of  retrenchment 
which  was  forced  upon  his  successors.  In  order  to  preserve  peace  on  the  frontiers  he  aban* 
doued  all  the  conquests  of  his  predecessor  except  Dacia,  and  bounded  the  eastern  provinces  by 
the  Euphrates.  The  unity  of  this  mighty  empire  was  first  broken  by  the  division  into  Eastern 
and  Western  in  the  year  3i)5.  In  the  year  470  the  Western  Empire  fell  under  the  repeated 
attacks  of  the  barbarians  of  Germany  and  Scythia,  the  rude  ancestors  of  the  most  polishisd  na- 
tidns  of  Europe.  The  Eastern  Empire  survived  nearly  a  thousand  years  longer,  bat  llnaUy  feU 
under  the  power  of  the  Turks,  who  took  Constantinople,  its  capita  ^  in  the  veer  1453,  and  madi 
VL  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 


1N(  lENT  BUME.    Map  No  X 


In  describing  Anciknt  Rome  our  attention  is  first  directed  to  the  relative  localities  >f  itm 
fieTen  Hills  on  which  Rome  was  originally  built— the  Aventine,  Cwliaii,  Palatine,  Esquibne) 
Capitoline,  Viminal,  and  Quiriual— all  included  within  the  walls  of  Servius  Tuliius,  built  about 
the  year  550  B.  C.  About  two  hundred  and  eighty  years  later  the  emperor  Aureliau  commenced 
the  erection  of  a  new  wall,  which  was  completed  by  Probus  five  years  afterward.  The  cii^ 
cumfcrence  of  the  Servian  town  was  about  six  miles;  that  given  it  by  the  wall  of  Aurelian, 
which  evtended  to  the  right  bimlc  of  the  Tiber  And  inclosed  a  part  of  the  Janiculan  mount, 
was  about  twelve ;  although  tlie  city  extended  far  beyoud  the  limits  of  the  latter.  The  modem 
rampart  surrounds,  substantial iy,  the  same  area  as  that  of  A  urcl.'an. 

Th€>  greater  part  of  Modern  Rome  covers  the  flat  surface  of  the  Campus  Mariius,  the  Capi* 
loline  and  Quirinal  niounlj,  and  the  right  bank,  of  the  Tiber  from  lludrian^s  Mausoleum,  (now 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,)  south  to  and  including  the  Janiculan  mount.  The  ancient  city  of  the 
Seven  Hills  is  nearly  all  contained  within  the  old  walln  of  Servius.  Almost  the  whole  of  this 
area,  with  the  exception  of  the  CapitoUne  and  Quirinal  hills,  is  now  a  wide  waste  of  piles  of 
shattered  architecture  rising  amid  vineyards  and  rural  lanes,  exhibiting  no  tolceus  of  habitaUon 
except  a  few  mouldering  convents,  villas,  and  cottages. 

Begbmingour  survey  at  tlie  CapitoUne  hill,  on  which  once  stood  the&mous  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  we  find  there  no  vestiges  of  ancient  grandeur,  save  about  eighty  feet  of  what  are 
believed  to  have  been  the  foundations  of  the  temple.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  hill 
we  still  discern  the  fatal  Tarpeiair  Roclc,  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  old  and  wretched  hovels, 
while  rains  encumber  its  base  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet 

The  open  space  between  the  Capitoiiue,  JSsquillne,  and  Palatine  hills,  is  covered  by  relics  of 
ancient  buildings  intersfiersed  among  modem  churciies  and  a  few  paltry  streets.  Here  was 
the  Oreat  Roman  Forum— n  large  space  surrounded  by  and  filled  with  public  buildings,  temples, 
statues,  arches,  icc^  netu'ly  all  of  wiiich  have  disappeared ;  and  the  surface  pavement  on  which 
they  stood  is  now  covered  with  their  ruins  l'>  a  depth  of  from  fifteen  io  thirty  feeU  The  space 
which  the  Forum  occupied  has  been  called,  aulil  recently,  Campo  Vacciuo,  or  Uie  Field  of 
Cows ;  and  it  is  in  reality  a  market  place  for  sheep,  pigs,  and  cattle. 

In  early  times  there  was  a  little  lake  between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills.  In  time  this 
was  converted  into  a  marsh ;  and  the  most  ancient  ruin  which  remains  to  us,  the  Cloaca 
Maxima^  or  great  drain,  built  by  the  TarqiUus,  was  designed  for  carrying  off  its  waters.  This 
drain,  still  performing  its  destined  service,  opens  into  the  Tiber  with  a  vault  fourteen  feet  in 
bright  and  as  many  in  width.  The  beautiful  circle  of  nineteen  Corinthian  columns  near  the 
Tiber,  around  the  church  of  Santa  Maria,  has  been  usually  styled  the  Temple  of  Vesta — su|>- 
posed  to  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Antonines. 

On  the  Palatine  hill  Augustus  erected  the  earliest  of  the  Palaces  of  the  Omots  ;  Claudius  ex 
tended  them,  and  Joined  the  Palatine  to  the  Capiioliitc  by  a  bridge;  and  towards  the  nonhera 
point  of  the  Palatine,  Mero  built  his  **  Golden  lk>UM;,*'  fronted  by  a  vestibule  in  which  stood 
the  emperor*B  colossal  statue.  The  Aventine  rise*  from  the  river  steep  and  bare,  surmounted 
by  a  solitary  convent.  On  the  Cceli^Ji  ara  ron>ains  of  tbe  very  curious  circular  Temple  of 
Faunus,  built  by  Claudius.  Southward  are  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla^  occupying  a 
snrface  equal  to  one-sixteenth  of  a  square  rilla.  Tlie  building,  or  range  of  buildings,  was  im- 
mense,—containing  four  magnificent  temples  dudicated  to  Apollo,  .£sculapius,  Herculefl,  and 
Bacchus,— a  grand  circular  vestibule,  with  baths  on  euiTh  side  for  cold,  tepid,  warm,  and  sear 
bathing— in  the  centre  an  immense  square  fdH* exercise— and  beyond  it  a  noble  hail  with  sixteen 
hundred  marble  seats  for  the  bathers,  and,  at  each  end  of  the  hall,  libraries.  On  each  side  of  tlie 
building  was  a  court  surrounded  by  porticoes,  with  an  odeum  for  music,  and,  in  the  middle, 
a  spacious  basin  for  swimming.  There  was  also  a  gymnasium  for  nmning,  wrestling,  &c.,  and 
around  the  whole  a  vast  colonnade  opening  into  spacious  halls  where  the  poets  declaimed,  and 
philosophers  gave  lectures  to  their  auditors.  But  the  immense  halls  are  now  roofless,  and  th» 
wind  sighs  through  the  aged  trees  that  have  taken  root  in  the  pavements. 

South  of  the  Palatine  was  the  Circus  Mazimusy  which  is  said  to  have  covered  the  spot 
wher)  the  games  were  celebrated  when  the  Romans  seized  the  Sabine  women.  It  was  men 
thap  'w*  'housaiw  feet  in  length,  and,  in  \t%  greatest  extent,  contained  seaii  for  two  hundrad 
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Bid  sixty  thoQsand  spectators.    We  can  still  trace  its  shape,  oot  tlie  s  meture  has  entir^j  if* 
appeared. 

Jn  the  open  space  eaatwaitl  or  the  Great  Forum  stands  tho  Coliteum  or  Fluaiam  Jinq^fA 
theatre^  the  boast  of  Rome  and  of  the  world.  This  gigantic  edifice,  which  was  begun  by  Ve^ 
pasian  and  completed  by  Titus,  is  in  form  an  ellipse,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  five  an< 
i4ialf  acres.  Ttie  external  elevation  consisted  of  four  stories, — each  of  the  three  lower  stories 
liaving  ei«:hty  arches  supported  by  half  columns,  Doric  in  the  first  range,  Ionic  in  the  secoiMl, 
and  Corininian  in  the  third.  The  wall  o(  the  fourth  story  was  faced  with  Corinthian  pilastert^ 
and  lighted  by  forty  rectangukir  windows.  The  space  surrounding  the  central  elliptical  arena 
was  occupied  with  slopiitg  galleries  resting  on  a  huge  mass  of  arches,  and  ascending  towardi 
tlie  summit  of  the  extenml  wall.  One  hundred  and^sixty  staircases  led  to  ttie  galleries.  A 
■iovable  awning  covered  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  Podium,  or  covered  gallery  foff 
tbe  emperor  and  persons  of  high  rank.  Within  the  area  of  the  Coliseum,  gladiators,  martyrii 
slaves,  and  wild  t>east8,  combated  on  the  Roman  festivals ;  ami  here  the  blood  of  both  mea 
and  animals  flowed  in  torrents  to  furnish  amtisement  to  the  degenerate  Romans.  The  Coliseum 
is  now  partially  in  ruins;  scarcely  a  half  presents  its  original  height;  the  uppermu»i gaBery 
has  disappeared ;  the  second  range  is  much  broken ;  tlie  low^est  is  nearly  perfect ;  but  the 
Pixlium  is  in  a  very  ruinous  state.  From  its  enormous  mass  '^  walls,  palaces,  Imlf  cities  hav« 
be<^n  reared  '^  but  Benedict  XIV.  put  a  stop  to  its  destruction  by  consecmting  the  whole  to  the 
martyrs  whose  blood  bad  been  spilled  there.  In  the  middle  of  the  once  bloody  arena  stands  a 
erucitix  ;  anvi  around  this,  at  equal  distances,  fourteen  altars,  consecrated  to  different  saintSyare 
erected  on  the  dens  onx;e  ucciipied  by  wild  beasts. 

The  principal  ruins  on  the  Esquiline,  a  part  of  them  extendii^  their  intricate  corridors  on  the 
heights  overlooking  the  Coli^^eutn,  have  been  called  the  Baths  and  the  Palace  of  Titns;  but 
although  it  is  evident  tltat  Ixiths  constituted  a  part  c^  ilieir-  plan,  the  de^>ign  of  the  whole  is  not 
known.  What  is  called  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Mediea,  in  a  garden  near  the  eastern  walls,  is  a 
decagonal  ruin,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Antonines.  The  Batha  ef  Diveletian^  on 
the  Virainal  mount,  appear  to  have  resembled,  in  tbeir  general  arrangement,  those  of  Caracalla. 
Still  farther  to  the  north-eiAt  are  the  remains  of  the  camp  erected  by  Sejanus,  the  minister  of 
Tiberius,  ^r  the  PraHorian  gmirds.  Jn  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  historian  Sallust,  on  the 
sastem  declivity  of  the  Finciiip  mount,  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  and  circus,  supposed  to 
belong  either  to  the  Augustan  uge,  or  to  the  last  days  (»f  the  Republic.  On  the  western  ascent 
of  the  thickly-peopled  Quirinal,  whotw  heights  are  crowned  by  the  palace  and  gardens  of  the 
pope,  are  extensive  ruins  of  walls,  vaults,  and  porticoes,  belonging  to  the  Ijaths  of  Constautine^ 
They  are  now  surrouiKled  by  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Colonna  palace.  Farther  sottth,  b<v 
tween  tlie  Quirinal  and  Cupitoline,  some  striking  remains  of  the  Forums  of  Nerva  and  Trajan 
are  still  visible. 

Of  the  ntimerons  ruins  in  the  Campus  Martius,  we  have  room  for  only  a  brief  iMAice.  Of  the 
Theatre  of  Marcelius,  eleven  arches  of  the  exterior  walls  still  remain.  Of  the  Theatre  of 
Pumpeyy  the  foundation  arches  may  be  seen  in  the  cellars  and  stables  of  the  Pahizzio  Pio.  Tho 
ftaminian  Circus  ami  the  Circus  Jjffonalia  are  entirely  in  ruins.  The  Colnmn  of  Jintoninus 
and  the  Tomb  of  Augustus  are  still  standing,  with  their  summits  much  lowered. 
.  The  Pantheon^  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  remains  of  ancient  Rome^  is  a  temple  of  a  circular 
form*  built  by  Agrippa.  It  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  tho  Avenger,  but  besides  the  stiitue  of 
this  god,  it  contained  those  (it  the  other  heatheo  dsi^ea,  formed  of  various  materials — gold, 
■Uver,  bronze,  and  marble.  The  portico  of  this  temple  is  one  humlred  and  ten  feet  long  bjr 
forty-four  in  depth,  aod  is  stipporteil  by  sixteen  Corinthian  columns,  each  of  the  shafts  con- 
sisting of  a  single  piece  of  Oriental  granite,  forty -two  foet  in  bsijfht.  The  bases  and  capital  are 
of  white  marble.  The  main  building  consists  of  a  vast  circular  drum,  with  niches  flanked  bj 
columns,  above  which  a  beiuttiful  and  perfectly  preserved  cornice  runs  round  the  whole  build- 
ing. Over  a  second  story,  formed  by  a.n  attic  sustaining  an  ui»per  cornice,  rises,  to  the  height 
of  one  hundred  and  forty4hree  feet^  the  bemitiful  dome,  "^vhich  is  divided  internally  into  square 
panels  supposed  to  have  been  originally  inlaid  with  bronze.  A  circular  aperture  in  the  docM 
admits  the  only  light  which  the  place  receives.  Tlie  consecration  of  this  tetnple  (A.  D.  618}  ai 
a  ChriAian  church,  has  prcsftrved,  for  the  admiration  of  the  moderns,  this  most  beautiftil  of 
heathen  fanes.  'Viristian  altaru  now  fill  the  recess  where  »nce  stood  the  must  fiuaous  ttaliMf 
ttd  the  gods  of  the  heatlien  world. 


CHART  OF  TIIB  WORLD.    Map  No.  XI. 

Map  No.  XI.  8  a  Chart  or  tiik  World  on  Mercalor*s  projection — a  Churl  •/  Hititrjf^  «■ 
Ubiting  iho  world  as  known  to  Europeans  at  the  period  of  the  discovery  of  Americft—aiid  i 
(^kart  of  Isutkermai  linesy  or  lines  of  equal  heat,  showing  tlie  comparattve  mean  annoal  ten* 
porature  of  different  pans  of  the  Earlli^s  surface. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Genei  al  History,  previous  to  the  discovery  of  America,  is  confined 
V>  a  sronll  portion  of  the  Enrth^  surface ;  as  represented  by  the  light  portions  of  the  Chart; 
while  the  whole  Western  Continent  and  Greenland,  most  of  Africa  ajid  Asia,  and  their  islandii 
and  parts  of  Northern  Europe  and  Icfsland,  were  unknown  to  Europeans,  and  in  the  darknesi 
of  l>urburism.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  history  of  thk  W^orld  has  but  just  eom^ 
aenced. 

The  Isothermal  lines  show  that  the  temperature  of  a  |  lace  does  not  depend  wholly  upon  ita 
latitude.  Thus  the  southern  limit  of  per|)etiiaily  fh)zen  ground  in  the  northern  hemisphere  (al 
a  mean  annual  temperature  of  thirty-two  degrees  Fuhreuheil)  follows  a  line  ranging  from  below 
Ofiy-flve  degrees  of  latitude  to  above  seventy.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  London,  at 
flny^-Tie  and  a-half  degrees  north  latitude,  is  fifty  dt^n^'eesof  Fahrenheit,  the  same  as  that  of 
l*h  ladelphia,  which  is  eleven  and  a-half  degrees  of  latitude  farther  south.  The  line  of  greatest 
beat,  (at  a  mean  unntial  temperature  of  eighty-two  and  four-tenths  d^rees  of  Fahrenheit,)  is  more 
than  ten  degrees  of  latitude  north  of  the  Equator  in  South  America,  in  Africa,  and  soalhcm 
Hindostan ;  and  about  eight  degrees  south  of  the  Equator  in  a  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  be- 
tween Borneo  and  Hew  Holland.  Tlie  sea  is,  generally,  considerably  wanner  in  winter  than 
the  land,  and  cooler  in  summer.  Continents  and  large  islands  are  fi>und  to  be  wanner  on  their 
western  sides  than  on  the  eastern.  The  extremes  of  temperature  are  experienced  chiefly  in 
large  inland  tracts,  and  little  felt  In  small  islands  n*jnole  flrom  contineKts.  Had  the  Arctle 
n^cns  been  entirely  of  land,  the  intense  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter  would  haTi 
been  equally  fatal  to  animal  life. 
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BlTTiE  GROUNDS  OF.  THE  WARS  OF  THE  FReNCH  REVOLUTIOII 
AND  THE  WARS  OF  NAPOLEO.X.    Map  No.  Xll.    . 

The  wan  growing  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  of  which  those  of  Napoleon  were  a  coo- 
ttnuation,  embrace  a  period  of  nearly  twenty-three  years,  fh)m  the  defeat  of  the  Austriaus  at 
Jemappes  on  the  i7th  of  November,  179.2,  to  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  on  the  18th 
of  June,  1815. 

The  accompanying  Map  presents  at  a  glance  the  vast  theatre  on  which  were  exhibited  the 
thousand  Scenes  in  this  mighty  Drama  of  human  sulTering.  The  thickly-dotted  Spanish  peuin- 
■tila  may  be  regarded  as  one  great  battle-fleld,  where  Frenchman,  Spaniard,  Portuguese,  and 
Briton,  sank  in  the  death  struggle  together.  Those  dark  spots  where  the  **  pealing  drum,**  th« 
**  waving  standards,**  and  the  *^trum|>ets  clangor,**  invited  to  slaughter,  cluster  thickly  around 
the  eastern  boundiuies  of  France,  including  Belgium  and  northern  Italy ;—  they  are  seen  in 
:ar-off  Egypt  and  Palestine,  recalling  Napoleon*8  dreams  of  Eastern  conquest ;  and  they  strow 
the  route  to  Moscow,  where,  from  the  fires  of  the  Kremlin,  and  amid  the  snows  of  a  Ruadaa 
winter,  the  Preach  eagles  commenced  a  lasting  retreat. 

As  we  look  over  this  vast  gladiatorial  arena  of  frantic,  stmggling  Life,  and  agonizing  Death, 
our  thoughts  naturally  turn  fW>m  its  mingled  horrors  and  glories  to  rest  upon  'he  commanding 
genius, — the  wizard  spirit,— of  him  **  who  rode  upon  the  whirlwind  and  dire  ted  the  ttorm*'— 
of  him  whom  Byron  well  describes  as  a  mighty  Gambler. 

0 

**  Whose  game  was  empires,  and  whose  stakes  were  thn>  let. 
Whose  tablo  earth,  whose  dice  were  human  bones.** 

But  the  French  Revolution  and  the  wars  of  NatM)leon,  with  all  the  suflbring  which  they  oe> 
onrioned,  have  not  been  unattended  with  useful  results  m  urging  forward  the  mareli  of  Eim^MMi 
dtvilUation.  The  moral  character  of  Nai^aeon,  the  mr>8t  prominent  actor  in  the  drama,  hat 
been  Tarionsly  drawn  by  friends  and  foes;  but  the  towering  height,  the  lightning-like  rapidity 
■nd  the  brillianej,  of  his  genius,  liave  never  been  questioned  ^y  his  most  bitter  revilerk 
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.Ate,  SPAIN,  A3iO  PORTUGAL     Map  No.  XIII 

f^HAiicB,  (aneieut  Oaul,)  bordering  on  Uiree  seas,  ami  being  enclosed  by  natural  boondartei 
wi*  all  sides  except  tlie  north-eadtf  where  her  natural  limits  are  the  Uhine,  is  adminibly  situatoa 
tor  a  coinnianding  influence  in  Eiiroiienn  affairs ;  and,  besides,  her  large  population,  the  aetiva 
•pirlt  of  ber  people,  the  fertility  of  her  soil,  and  the  amenity  of  heir  cliiuute,  place  her  among 
the  foreraoel  of  the  Kreat  nations  of  the  earth  in  power  and  resi>Ui'ccs. 

When  first  known  to  the  Romans,  Gaul  was  divided  between  the  Uelgae,  the  CelUe,  and  Iht 
A  luitaid  ;  the  Beigte  or  Belgians  between  tlie  Seine  and  Lower  ilhine ;— Uie  Celts  between  tht 
Seine  and  Uaronne ;  and  tlie  Aquitani  between  the  Curonne  and  Pyrenees ;  but  the  Roman»> 
under  Augustus,  made  four  divisions  of  (iaut ;— Belgica,  in  the  north-east; — Lugdunensis,  b^ 
tween  the  Seine  and  Loire ; — Aquitania,  between  the  Loire  and  Pyrenees ; — Mid  Narbouensia,  in 
the  soiitii-eust. 

None  of  the  ]t>arbarian  tribes  of  Europe  passed  through  a  more  agitated  or  brilliant  canuer 
than  the  ancient  (iauls,  the  ancestors  of  lite  Freikch  people.  They  buruetl  Rome,  conquered 
Macedonia,  forced  TheruiopyUe,  pillaged  Delphi,  besieged  Cartilage,  auid  established  tlie  empire 
ol  Calalia  in  Asia  Minor;  but,  after  a  century  of  partial  conflicts,  and  nine  years  of  general 
war  with  Caesar,  they  yielded  to  the  overshadowing  power  of  Rome.  When  Rome  fell,  Caul 
was  oTerrun  by  the  Cermanic  nations:  tlien  came  the  beginhing  of  the  empire  of  the  Frauks- 
the  encroachments  and  defeat  of  the  Saracens— llie  vast  empire  of  Cliarlemagne — and  then  tht 
increasing  i>ower  of  the  feudal  nobility,  until,  in  the  yeiu*  *.)87,  the  last  of  the  Carlovingian 
princes  possessed  only  the  town  of  Laon  1  Under  Hugh  Capet  even,  dukes,  couula,  and  minor 
seigneurs,  shared  among  themselves  nearly  all  of  the  modern  kingdom.  But  by  degrees  the 
great  flefs,  one  ufler  another,  fell  to  the  crown ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
all  I'rance  was  united  under  one  monarchy  in  the  person  of  Ijouis  XIV. 

Thus,  with  her  history,  the  geography  of  France  has  been  continually  changing ;  but  tlioM 
iivisions  of  her  territory  best  known  in  general  history  are  the  old  Provinces,  as  given  on  tb€ 
accompanying  Map.  These  provinces,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  were  all  either  duchies  or 
Otiuor  seignories  ruled  by  tlie  feudal  nobility;  and  their  history  is,  therefore,  virtuully,  for  a 
tOng  period,  that  of  separate  kingdoms.  (See  description  of  Provence,  Brittany,  Normandy, 
Aquitaine,  Burgundy,  Roussilion,  &.C.,  pp.  3U<),  371^2,  379.) 

At  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution  the  thirty-three  provincial  divisions  were  abolisbedf 
and  France  was  then  divided  into  eighty-six  Departments  or  Prefectures;  these  into  three 
hundred  and  sixty-three  Arrondissements  ;  these  into  two  thousand  eight  liundred  mid  forty-five 
Cantons ;  and  these  latter  into  thirty-eight  thousiuid  six  hundred  luid  twenty-three  Communes. 

Spain,  anciently  IJispauia,  a  name  given  to  the  entire  [leninsula  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  wat 
uol  fully  conquered  by  the  Romans  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  made  three  divisions  of  the 
country  ; — Jst,  Batica^  in  tlie  south  of  Spain,  embracing  ttie  more  modern  province  of  Andnf 
lusia ;— 2d,  Liuiiania^  embracing  all  Portugal  south  of  the  Douro,  and,  in  addition,  most  ot 
Ltiremadnra  and  Salamanca; — amd,  3d,  Tcrraconensisy  embracing  the  remainder,  and  greater 
p«>rtlon,  of  the  peninsula.  ^ 

About  the  time  of  the  subversion  of  the  Western  empire  of  the  Romans,  Spmn  was  overrun 
by  the  Vandals,  and  other  Gothic  tribes;  and,  a  century  later,  the  Christianized  Visigotln  estab> 
tished  their  supremacy  in  every  part  of  (he  peninsula.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eiglitfa  century 
the  Moors  lYom  Africa  overrun  the  wliole  country,  but  after  their  defeat  by  Charts  Marlel  in 
Prance,  (see  p.  '253,)  the  (  hri.siians  bogau  to  make  head  against  them,  founded  the  kingdonn 
of  I.«on  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  and,  from  that  period,  gradually  extended 
their  power  until,  in  14{>2,  (Urauada,  tlie  last  Moorish  kingdom,  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Ferdinand 
(A  Arsigon,  and,  soon  after,  the  whole  Spanish  peninsula  was  united  utider  one  government 
In  1 139  PoRTUOAL  became  an  independent  kingdom :  Oom  l-ISO  to  1(>4U  i".  wsa  a  Speaiefe 
liroTinee;  but  at  the  latter  period  it  regained  its  independeL..oe.  For  historical  aocointoo^ 
NaTarre,  Aragon,  Ca  stile,  Leon,  and  Granada,  soe  p.  317,— Portugal,  3iil 


SWITZEKLANOi  DENHIRK,  AND  PARTS  OF  NORWAY  AHB 
SWEDES.    Map  No.  XIV. 

\8  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  Switt^erland  has  already  been  given  oil  pi^  1:69,  aatf 
y  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  on  page  308,  we  shall  here  confine  our  atteniion  priiiOi< 
paily  to  the  physical  geography,  goTerument,  population,  &.C.,  of  those  coimtries. 

Switzerland  is  a  republic  formed  by  the  union  of  twenty-two  confederated  States  or 
cantons,  whOse  total  area  is  about  fifteen  thousand  square  miles,  or  about  one-third  of  that  ol 
the  Stiite  of  New  Yorlt.  Population,  about  two  millions  two  hundred  thousand,  of  whom 
neariy  two-thirds  are  Proteelaiils.  More  than  half  of  the  Swiss  people  spealc  a  German  dialect 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  spealc  French ;  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-fiva 
thousand  a  corrupt  Itaiinn.  * 

The  ij^aler  portion  of  Switzerland  consists  of  mountains ;  and  the  geographical  appearance 
of  th4  couuiry  has,  not  improperly,  been  compared  to  a  large  town,  of  which  the  valleys  am 
the  Greets,  and  the  mountains  groups  of  contiguous  houses.  Both  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone, 
and  several  oilier  important  rivers,  have  their  sources  in  Switzerland ;  but  the  Aar  drains  the 
greater  part  of  the  country,  passes  through  the  lalces  of  Briciiz  and  Tbun,  and,  after  a  course 
of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  unites  with  the  Rhine.  The  lakes  of  Switzerland  are 
numerous— all  navigable — and  remarkable  for  the  depth  and  purity  of  their  waters,  and  th^ 
great  variety  of  fish.  Lakes  Thun  and  Brienz  are  nineteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
tea — the  lakes  of  Geneva  and  Constance  about  twelve  hundred.  Not  only  is  Switzerland  much 
colder  than  the  adjacent  countries,  owing  to  its  elevation,  and  the  influence  of  its  glaciers  in 
cooling  the  atmosphere,  but  the  cold  has  increased  in  modern  times,  and  many  tracts  are  now 
bare  that  were  formerly  covered  with  forests  and  pasture  grounds. 

The  kingdom  of  Denmark,  properly  so  called,  comprises  only  Jutland,  or  the  northern  trilf 
of  the  ancient  Cimbric  Chersonese^  together  with  the  inlands  between  Jutland  and  Sweden,  and 
the  island  of  Bornhohn  in  the  Baltic.  To  these  possessions  have  been  added  tlie  duchies  of 
Slci^wick  and  Holstein,  which  originally  formed  part  of  the  German  empire ;  and  as  sovereign 
of  which  the  Danish  king  now  ranks  as  a  member  of  ttie  Germauic  confederation.  Iceland, 
part  of  Greenland,  the  Faroe  isles,  and  some  possessions  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  also  be- 
long to  Denmark. 

The  surface  of  the  Danish  peninsula  is  remarkably  low  and  level ;  and  along  the  whole 
Veetern  coast  of  Sleswick  and  UoUtein  the  country  is  defended,  as  in  Holland,  against  irruptions 
ftx>m  the  sea,  by  immense  mounds  or  dikes.  The  soil  is  various,  but,  generally,  very  fertile. 
Tliere  are  no  mountains,  and  no  rivers  of  any  magnitude ;  but  the  inlets  of  the  sea  are  numef- 
!>us,  and  penetrate  far  inland.  Since  the  year  IGtiU  the  government  has  been  periiaps  as  a6«0- 
luti  a  nionarcliy  as  any  other  in  the  world;  but  the  sovereigns  have  generally  e-vercised  theif 
axiensive  powers  with  great  moderation.  The  Lutheran  is  the  established  religion.  PopuJatio 
Uit  little  more  than  two  milllous. 

The  kingdom  of  Sweden  comprises,  with  Norway  and  Lapland,  the  whole  of  the  Scandi- 
lavian  peninsula,  west  of  the  Baltic  Sweden  is,  in  general,  a  level,  well-watered  country,  bul 
the  soil  is  poor.  Sweden  'extends  so  far  north  that,  near  Tomea,  the  sun  is  visible,  at  mid- 
summer, during  the  whole  night.  The  government  of  Sweden  is  a  hereditary  monarchy,  with 
a  representative  diet  consisting  of  four  chambers,  formed,  respectively,  of  deputies  firom  the 
nubility,  clergy,  burghers,  and  peasants,  or  cultivators. 

Norway,  forming  the  western  part  of  the  great  Scandinavian  peninsula,  is  a  mountainous 
coiutry,  and  is  characterized  by  its  lofty  mountain  plateau  in  the  interior,  and  the  deep  in- 
dentations or  arms  of  the  sea  all  round  the  coast.  Although  Norway  is  under  the  same  crown 
with  Sweden,  it  is,  in  reality,  little  connected  with  the  latter  country.  Its  democratic  assembly, 
called  the  Storthing,  meets  for  ti.ree  months  once  in  three  years,  by  its  own  right,  and  not  by 
any  writ  ftom  tho  king.  If  a  bill  pass  both  divisions  of  this  assembly  in  three  wooflMivi 
ftorthifigs,  it  becomes  a  law  of  the  land  without  the  royal  assent— a  right  which  no  oCiMt 
«(Hiarcbico4ogialative  assembly  in  Europe  possesses. 


THB  NETHEKLANDS,  NOW  GMBPACEO  IN  THE  KlXfiOOSS  99 
HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM.    Map  No.  XY. 

Nearly  the  whole  kingdom  of  Holland,  (often  mentioned  in  history  as  the  **Low  Cotrntrlet,^ 
nith  the  exception  of  a  few  insignificant  bill  ranges,  is  a  continuous  flat— a  highly  feriil* 
country — In  great  part  conquered  by  human  lal^or  from  the  sea,  which,  at  high  tide,  is  abor« 
the  level  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  latter  is  at  all  timet 
liable  t4)  dangerous  inundations.  Where  there  are  no  natural  ramparts  against  the  sea,  enormouv 
arliflcial  mounds  or  dilces  have  been  constructed ;  but  these  are  sometimes  broken  down  by 
the  fnrce  of  the  waves.  That  extensive  arm  of  the  sea  called  the  Zuyder  Zee,  occupying  aa 
area  of  about  twelve  hundred  square  miles,  was  formed  by  successive  inimdations  in  the 
course  of  the  thirteenth  ceulury.  Tlie  surface  of  the  country  presents  an  immense  neiworit 
of  canals,  the  greater  number  beinic  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  drainage.  When  the  sea 
is  once  shut  out  by  the  dikes  the  marsh  is  intersected  by  water  courses  ;  and  wind-mills,  erect- 
ed on  the  ramparts,  are  employed  to  force  up  the  water.  Sometimes  the  marsh  is  so  for  below 
the  level  of  the  sea -even  twentyflve  or  thirty  feet  below  the  highest  tides — that  two  or  more 
ramparts  and  mills,  at  different  elevations,  are  requisite.  There  is  no  other  country  where 
nature  bus  done  so  little,  and  man  so  much,  as  this.  The  north  and  west  provinces  of  Bkloium 
are  very  similar  in  their  flatness,  fertility,  dik^  and  canals,  to  Holland. 

Goldsmith's  description  of  Holland  is  peculiarly  appropriate. 

♦ 

*'To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancy  flies,  Spreads  its  long  arms  around  t)ie  watery  roar, 

EmbosomM  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies:  Scoops  out  an  empire  and  usurps  the  shore: 

Methinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand.  While  the  |>ent  ocean,  rising  oVr  the  pile, 

Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land ;  Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  smiley 

And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide.  The  sluw  canal,  the  yel low-blossom 'd  vale, 

Lift  the  tall  ramparts  arlificini  pride.  The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail, 

-  Onward,  methinks,  and  dilij^eully  slow,  Tiie  crowded  marl,  the  cultivated  plain. 

The  firm  compacted  bulwark  seems  to  grow ;  A  new  creation  rescued  from  his  reign." 

Holland  and  Belgium  were  partially  subjected  by  the  Romans:  in  the  second  century  Hoi 
land  was  overrun  by  the  Saxons :  in  the  eighth  both  were  conquered  by  Charles  ftlartel ;  and  ibey 
subsequently  formed  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne.  From  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth 
century  they  were  divided  into  many  petty  sovereignties,  most  of  which  successively  passed 
iHt6  the  possession  of  the  liouse  of  i3urgundy,  thence  to  that  of  Austria,  and,  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  whole  fell  under  the  rule  of  Charles  V.,  king  of  Spain  and  em* 
peror  of  Germany.  The  arbitrary  measures  of  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Charles  V.,  led  to  a  general  rebellion  in  the  Netherlands :  the  indpeudence  of  llie  "  Republic 
of  the  United  Provinces,"  embracing  tiie  States  of  Holland,  was  acknowledged  by  Spain  in 
1609,  while  the  ten  southern  provinces,  which  had  either  remained  loyal  to  Spain  or  been  kept 
in  subjection,  had  in  the  meantime  passed  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
From  this  period  the  southern  provinces  have  been  generally  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Belgium.  After  having  been  several  times  conquered  by  the  French,  and  recovered  fh)m  them, 
they  were  incorporated,  in  1793,  with  the  French  republic,  and  divided  into  departments.  In 
]806  the  republic  of  Holland  was  erected  into  a  kingdom  for  Lntuls,  a  brother  of  Napoleon ; 
and  on  the  downfall  of  the  latter,  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  united  Holland  and  Belgfnm 
to  form  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  which  latter,  by  the  Revolution  of  1830,  was  dissolved 
Into  the  present  kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  A  portion  of  Luxembourg,  entirely  de> 
toched  fK>m  the  rest  of  the  Dutch  dominions,  belongs  to  Holland. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  Holland,  numbering  about  two  millions  six  hundred  thousand,  about 
two  millions  are  Dutch,  who  apeak  what  is  called  the  Low  Dutch,  as  distinguished  from  th« 
High  Dutch  or  German— the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Dutch  or  Teutonic  language.  The  popu- 
lation of  Belgium  numbers  about  four  millions  three  hundred  thousand,  divided  among  thre« 
principal  races, — the  Germanic,  which  comprehends  the  Flemings  and  Germans;  the  Gallic, 
to  which  belong  the  Walloons,  who  speak  a  dialect  of  the  ancient  French ;  and  the  Semitic^ 
which  comprehends  only  the  Jews,  The  Fnmch  language  is  used  in  public  allkira«  and  by  ■■ 
Vsm  educated  and  wealthy  chiiaea. 
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GtEAT  BRITilN  AND  IKBLISD.    Map  I^o.  XTl. 

The  Untf  go  Kingdom  or  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  consists  of  the  iaUods  Great  Bfludx 
wd  Ireland,  the  former  including  the  once  independent  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland 
and  the  whole  constituting  not  only  the  niiclens  and  the  centre,  but  also  the  main  body  and 
sent,  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  liaiTisu  Empirk.  The  colonies  and  foreign  depcndencici 
belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  of  gre^  extent  and  importance,  consisting  principally  o(  the 
British  possessions  in  North  America,  the  West  Indies,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Australia,  and 
the  East  ladies.  The  British  Eaat  India  possessions  alone  embrace  an  area  of  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  square  miles.  It  is  doubtless  the  common  opinion  that  the  United  Kingdom 
la  indebted  to  its  territorial  possessions  for  a  large  portion  of  its  wealth  and  power ;  but  many 
tbie  writers  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  colonies  and  dependencies  occasion  an 
enormous  outlay  of  expense  without  any  equivalent  advantage,  and  that  they  are  a  source  of 
weakness  rather  than  of  strength. 

No  country  erer  existed  more  favorably  situated  for  the  centre  of  a  mighty  empire  than  the 
United  Kiugdoji.  Its  insular  situation  gives  it  a  well  defended  frontier,  rendering  ttie  coiuitry 
eomparatively  secure  from  hostile  attacks,  and  affording  unequalled  facilities  for  commerce; 
while  its  soil  enjoys  the  fortunate  medium  between  fertility  and  barrenness  (hat  excludes  in* 
doleuce  on  the  one  hand,  and  poverty  on  the  other.  Its  harbors  are  numerous  and  excellent 
its  principal  riyers,  the  Thames,  Trent,  and  Severn  in  England,  and  the  Shannon  in  Ireland, 
are  all  navigable  to  a  very  great  distance :  iron  is  found  in  the  greatest  abandance :  its  tin 
mines  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  are  the  most  productive  of  any  in  Europe :  its  salt  springs  and  salt 
beds  are  alone  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  world ;  and  its  inexhaustible  coal  mines, 
the  principal  source  and  foundation  of  its  manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity,  are  more 
valuable  than  would  have  been  the  possession  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  mines  in  the  world. 
But  England  has  an  enormous  public  debt :  her  government  is  very  expensive ;  and  con- 
sequently, with  all  her  wealth  and  prosperity,  the  burdens  of  taxation  are  unusually  heavy. 
In  1838  her  public  debt,  contracted  in  great  part  during  the  American  Revolution,  and  the 
French  revoiutiouury  wars,  amounted  to  nearly  eight  hundred  mUlion  pound*  sterling*  Her 
expenditures  during  tlie  same  year  were  upwards  of  fifty  millions,  of  which  more  than 
twenty-nine  millions  were  appropriated  to  defhiy  the  interest  and  expense  of  managing  the 
pablic  debt ! 

The  inhabitants  who  occupied  the  British  isles  at  Ihe  period  when  the  Romans  first  landed 
in  England,  fifty-five  years  before  Christ,  belonged  partly  to  the  Celtic,  and  partly  to  the  Gothic 
femily — the  Celts  tiaving  very  early  passed  over  into  England  from  the  contiguous  coasts  of 
France;  and  the  Belgic  GoLtu  laving  at  a  later  period  driven  tlie  Celts  northward  and  west* 
ward  into  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  occupied  the  eastern,  lower,  and  more  fertile  portion* 
of  England.  Ihe  Romans  conquered  England  and  the  more  soutliern  portions  of  Scotland, 
but  appear  not  to  have  visited  Ireland.  After  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  about  A.  D.  4ii9, 
th^  Caledonian  Celts  overran  the  country,  when  the  Saxon  chiefs,  Hengist  and  Horsa,  were  ic 
vited  over  to  aid  their  English  brethren.  The  conquest  of  England  by  the  united  Saxons,  Jatea,  and 
Angles,  occupied  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  flrom  the  landing  of  HengisU 
In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  occurred  the  repeated  inrotids  of  *.he  Danes,  who,  at  leagUi, 
m  1017,  under  their  leaders  Sweyn  and  Canute,  became  masters  of  the  kingdom,  which,  how- 
ever,  they  only  held  till  1041.  In  the  year  10()6  occurred  the  conquest  of  England  by  WUliaa 
of  Normandy.  Through  William  and  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Plantagenet,  more  than  a 
third  part  of  France  was  placed,  by  inheritance,  marriage,  conquest,  &c.,  under  the  immediatt 
inrisdiction  and  sovereignty  of  the  kings  of  England ;  but  during  the  reign  of  Jolm,  surname  i 
Lackland,  the  French  recovered  most  of  their  provinces.  In  1109  Ueury  II.  began  the  conquest 
of  Ireland. 

The  leading  epochs  in  later  English  history  are,  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  Two  Rosea,  terminated 
oy  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field  in  1484 :  the  union  of  tlie  erswns  of  England  and  Scotland  in 
1004 :  the  great  Civil  War  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  followed  by  the  execution  of  that  monarch 
in  1649 :  the  Restoration  in  1060 :  the  Revolhtion  of  1688 :  the  legislative  union  of  England 
and  Scotland  in  1707 :  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  in  1714,  (see  Hanover  p.  468 :)  the 
American  War,  1776-1784:  the  war  with  revolutionary  France,  l'9^-1815:  the  legislatlva 
•nion  of  Ireland  with  England  and  Scotland,  1799 :  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  1838 :  OitlkoUf 
Imaueipat  ^n,  !82:);  and  passage  of  the  Reform  Act,  1832. 


>» 


CfiHTftilL  EUROPE,  TOGETHER  WITH  POLAND,  HUNGAET. 
ASD  WESTERN  RUSSIA.    Map  No.  XVII. 

CiNTRAL  Europe  may  be  considered  as  embracing  the  present  numerons  German  Statift 
tiid  BwiUerland;  including  in  the  former  thosse  portions  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussiaa  empij«l 
Which,  previous  to  the  French  Revolution,  belonged  to  the  German  empire. 

The  *^  German  Empire"  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  history  of  Continental  Europe, 
but  it  has  passed  through  so  many  changes  in  iimita,  divisions,  and  goveniment,  that  the  reader, 
of  history,  unless  he  is  familiar  with  them,  will  often  be  perplexed  by  apparent  contradictionai 
Thus  the  emperor  of  Austria  is  often  mentioned  as  the  emperor  of  Germany ;  and  ix>rti0Da  of 
Germany  are  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  Austria.  The  following  sketch  of  the  German  Empirtf 
and  the  Oerm^nie  Confederation^  it  is  believed  will  explain  these  'seeming  inconsistencies,  asd 
render  Geriui^n  history  more  intelligible  to  the  general  reader. 

The  first  dirlorhigian  sovereigns  of  Germany  were  hereditary  monarchs ;  but  as  early  as  887 
the  great  vassals  pf  the  crown  deposed  their  emjieror,  and  elected  another  sovereign  in  hit 
stead;  and  from  that  period  down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  German  empire  in  1806,  the  eni> 
{terors  of  Germany  were  elected  by  the  most  powerfiil  vassals  of  the  empire,  some  of  whom 
were  monarchs  within  their  own  domains.  From  1745  to  1806  the  Austrian  emperors  exercised 
a  double  sovereignty,— as  emperors  of  Austria,  and  emperors  of  Germany  also ;  but  a  portion 
(tf  the  Austrian  dominions  were  not  included  in  the  German  empire. 

At  the  period  of  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  t^e  German  empire  was  divided 
into  what  were  termed  Ten  Great  Circles,  each  of  which  had  its  diet  for  the  transaction  of 
iocal  business;  but  aifairaof  general  importance  to  the  empire  at  large  were  treated  by  the 
imperial  diet  summoned  by  the  emperor.  The  Ten  Great  Circles  were,  Ist,  the  Circle  of 
Austria;  3d,  The  (^rc\e  of  Burgundy^  (including  most  of  the  present  Belgium,  and  belong- 
ing to  Austria;)  3d,  the  Circle  of  IVestphalia;  4lh,  the  Circle  of  the  Pa/atinate;  5th,  the 
Circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine;  6tli,  the  SuabitM  Circle,  (including  Wirtembei^  and  Baden;  sea 
duubia,  p.  270 ;)  7tli,  the  Circle  of  Bavaria  ;  8th,  the  Circle  of  FVaneania,  (see  Fraiiconia,  p.  270 ;) 
9tli,  the  Circle  of  Lower  Saxony^  (including  the  duchies  of  Magdeburg,  Holstein,  &c. :  the  latter 
%  part  of  Denmark;)  10th,  the  Circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  (including  Poraerania,  Brandenburg,  tht 
electorate  of  Saxony,  &c.)  In  addition  to  these  Circles  the  empire  embraced  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia;  the  margraviate  of  Moravia;  the  duchy  of  Silesia,  (Austrian  and  Prussian;)  and 
various  small  territories  held  directly  of  the  emperor.  The  Swiss  cantons  had  revolted  from  the 
empire,  and  maintained  their  independence.  Thus  the  German  empire,  consisting  of  a  vaa 
aggregation  of  States,  (torn  large  principalities  or  kingdoms  down  to  free  cities  and  thr 
estates  of  earls  or  counts,  comprised  all  the  countries  of  Central  Europe,  and  was  bounded 
\iorth  by  northern  Denmark  and  the  Baltic;  east  by  Prussian  Poland,  Galicia,  and  Hungary; 
south  by  the  Italian  Tyrol  and  Switzerland ;  and  west  by  France  and  Holland.  The  AastriaB 
monarch  was  at  the  head  of  this  vast  empire ;  but  he  h^id  also  other  States,  such  as  Hungary, 
Galicia,  Slavonia,  Jcc,  which  had  no  connection  with  the  German  empire.  Most  of  Prussi«f 
and  the  southern  iialf  (tf  Denms^k,  were  also  included  in  the  German  dominions. 

Napoleon  made  important  changes  in  the  political  geography  of  the  German  empire.  By  the 
tnaij  of  Clampo  Formio  in  1797,  (see  p.  467,)  the  frontiers  of  France  were  for  the  flrat  time  ex- 
tended to  the  Rhine ;  and  the  Circle  of  Burgundy  was  thus  cut  off  from  the  German  dominione. 
The  treaty  of  Presburg  i^805  was  followed  by  other  changes.  Austrian  Tyrol  being  given  tn 
Bavaria,  and  Hanover  to  Prussia ;  and,  in  1806,  by  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  (see  p.  495  J 

population  of  sixteen  millions  was  taken  from  the  Germanic  dominion  of  Austria.    Under 

ese  circumstances,  on  the  Ttth  of  Aug.  1806,  the  Austrian  empenir  solomitly  renounced  the 
lyle  and  title  of  em|>eror  of  Germany.    Tlie  war  with  Prussia  in  1807  deprived  the  Prussiaa 
monarch  of  nearly  one  half  of  his  dominions ;  and  Westphalia  was  soon  aftor  erected  into  » 
kingdom  for  Napoleon's  brother  Jerome. 

The  downfall  of  Napoleon  restored  Germany  to  its  geographical  and  political  position  in 
Europfi,  but  not  as  an  empire  acknowle<lgitig  one  supreme  head.  A  omfederation  of  th'ttif- 
five  (aflcrwards  changed  to  thirty*four)  Indei>ondent  sovereignties,  and  four  free  cities,  repkieed 
the  old  elective  German  monarchy.  In  this  Ck>nfe<ieralion  are  embraced  all  the  Austrian  and 
Prussian  territories  formerly  belonging  to  the  German  eroi)ire  ;  also  Holstein,  (a  pait  of  Den- 
nark,)  and  Luxembourg,  (a  part  of  liolland ;) — the  emperor  of  Austria,  ana  ihe  kings  ot 
Pruoaia,  Denmark,  and  Holland,  becoming,  for  their  respfvtive  German  tenriiorio^  purtlei  to 
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Iha  \o&g»e.  The  affairs  of  the  Confedeiation  are  manajo^ed  by  &  diet,  in  whico  the  re] 
tiTe  of  Austria  [xrcsides.  Until  a  very  receal  period  each  of  the  Gennaii  Slates  had  ita  CWH 
Goatom  houses,  tari^,  and  revenue  laws,  by  which  the  internal  trade  of  the  country  was  0id>i 
lected  to  many  vexations  and  ruinous  restrictions ;  but  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Pmada 
this  selfish  system  has  been  abandoned ;  free  trade  exists  between  the  States ;  and  a  commodlliy 
Ibat  has  ouce  passed  the  frontier  of  the  league  may  now  be  conveyed  without  hiademiM 
throughout  its  whole  extent. 
For  notices  of  Russia,  Poland,  and  Hungary,  see  pp.  387,  311,  and  54S> 
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TUB  UNITED  STATES  OF  AnERICA.    Map  No.  XYIII. 

The  Unitkd  States  occupy  the  middle  division  of  North  America,  extending  flrom  the  At 
lantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  embracing  an  area  of  about  three  millions  two  himdred  ihoiv 
send  square  miles.  Physical  geography  would  divide  this  broad  belt  into  three  great  eecUons; 
Ist,  the  Atlantic  coast,  whose  rivers  flow  into  the  Atlantic ;  2d,  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
whose  waters  find  an  outlet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  3d,  the  Pacific  coast,  embracing  an 
extensive  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Jl^Iountains.  The  section  between  the  Alleghanies  and 
the  Atlantic,  embracing  the  thirteen  original  States,  has  a  soil  generally  rocky  and  rough  in  the 
north-eastern  or  New  England  States ;  of  moderate  fertility  in  the  Middle  States ;  and  generally 
l\ghtand  sandy  in  the  Southern  Atlantic  States.  The  immense  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  i^ 
eluded  between  the  Alleghanies  and  tiie  Rocky  Mountains,  and  drained  by  the  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Ohio,  Arkansas,  and  Red  rivers,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  basins  in  the  wwld^ 
embracing  an  area  of  more  than  one  million  square  miles — nearly  equal  to  all  Europe,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Russian  empire.  In  the  eastecn  and  middle  sections  of  this  valley  the 
soil  is  generally  of  very  su|)erior  quality;  but  extensive  sandy  wastes  skirt  the  eastern  base  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  exhibits  a  great  variety  of 
soil.  Washington  and  Oregon  territories  are  divided  into  three  belts  or  sections,  by  mountAio 
ranges  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast.  The  eastern  section  is  rocky,  broken*  and 
barren ;  the  western  feriile.  Most  parts  of  Utah  and  western  New  Mexico  are  an  extensive 
elevated  region  of  sandy  barrens  and  prairie  lands :  the  northern  and  eastern  sections  of  Cali- 
fornia are  hilly  and  mountainous :  the  only  portion  adapted  to  agriculture  being  the  soutbem 
section,  and  a  narrow  strip  along  the  coast,  forty  or  fifty  miles  in  width.  The  vast  mineral 
wealth  of  California  gives  that  country  its  chief  importance. 

The  United  States  seem  destined  to  become,  at  no  distant  day,  in  population,  wealth,  and 
power,  the  greatest  nation  of  the  earth.  In  the  year  1850  their  population  numbered  more 
than  twenty-three  millions;  and  if  it  should  continue  to  increase,  for  a  century  to  come,  as  It 
has  during  the  past  twenty  years,  at  the  end  of  the  century  it  will  number  one  hundred  and 
sixty  millions^  and  then  be  only  half  as  populous  es  Britain  or  France.  Hardly  any  limits  can 
be  assigned  to  the  probable  wealth  of  so  extensive  and  fertile  a  country,  intersected  by  numer- 
Mit  canals  and  navigable  lakes  and  rivers,  bound  together  by  its  roads  of  iron,  bordering  oa 
wo  oceans,  and  commanding  the  trade  of  the  world.  In  commerce  it  is  even  now  the  second 
6Duntry  on  the  globe,  being  inferior  only  to  Groat  Britain :  in  its  agricultural  products  it  has  no 
equal ;  and  in  manufactures  It  has  already  risen  to  great  respectability.  Its  revenue,  which  has 
arisen  chiefly  from  customs  on  imports,  and  the  sale  of  public  lands,  was  sufficient  in  January 
1837,  not  only  to  complete  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  contracted  during  the  two  wars  with 
Great  Britain,  but  also,  after  retaining  five  million  dollars  in  the  treasury,  to  die  tribute  more 
than  thirty-seven  millions  among  the  States.  In  1838  the  United  States  was  entirely  free  fh>i]i 
debt,  while  at  the  same  time  Great  Britain  owed  a  debt  of  nearly  eight  hundred  million 
pounds  sterliag,  equal  to  more  than  thirty'fioe  hundred  millions  of  dollars  !  tlie  annual  interesl 
on  which,  at  the  low  English  rates,  was  more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  the  total  annua* 
expenditure  of  the  American  government. 

The  nabookl  «&isteuce  of  the  United  States  commenced  on  the  4th  of  July,  1770^  wbeo  tt«f 
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dflotorad  thoir  Indepoivdence  of  Great  Britain.  The  seven  yean'  mL  of  tlk  Revolii.'loa  fbi 
lowed:  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  wus  signed  September  3Utb,  1783*  the  i^vaeot  Ooratttii 
Jon  was  ratified  by  Confess  July  14th,  ]7d» ;  and  on  the  30th  of  April,  178$!,  Washington  wai 
Inaaimrated  first  President  of  tbe  United  States.  In  1803,  Louisiana,  embracing  a.  i  ist  and  no- 
defined  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  was  purchased  from  France  for  fifteen  roiltiona  of  dol> 
faffs;  and  in  1831  Florida  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Spain.  On  tlte  4th  of  June,  18 IS, 
the  American  Congress  declared  war  against  Great  Britain:  peace  was  concluded  at  Ghent) 
Dec.  i4th,  1814.  In  the  year  1845  the  Republic  of  Texas  was  annexed  to  the  United  States. 
In  April  1846  a  war  with  Mexico  begtok :  CXdifomia  was  conquered  by  the  Americans  during 
he  mtmmer  of  the  same  year;  on  the  *J7th  of  March,  1847,  Vera  Croz  eaoitaJated ;  tad  at 
he  \4th  of  8q>tember  the  American  army  entered  the  dtj  of  Mexico.  In  Febmarj,  IB^iS, 
■«aty  was  ooocloded  with  Mexico,  by  which  the  United  States  obtained  a  fauso  taanmcatWr 
Uxy  MBlmol^g  tke  present  Rev  M«xioo  Utah  ami  OslUbnUa. 
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